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A BIOGRAPHICAL 
INTRODUCTION 


T 

Xhe reputation of Henry James has grown immeasurably since 
his death in 1916 , and he is now generally regarded by discriminat- 
ing readers as America's greatest novelist and a master of modern 
prose belonging to the company of Proust and Joyce. He is among 
the two or three American writers of the nineteenth century who 
were able to invent and put to creative use the imaginative methods 
of the twentieth century. And it is precisely because of the modern- 
ity of his gifts that his contemporaries failed to appraise him at his 
true worth. 

The fact that James lived most of his adult life in England has 
made for a certain prejudice against him in his own country. The 
majority of critics, however, have long recognized the connection 
between his literary art and his quality as an archetypal American, 
a personality of historic rank and classic temper. Edmund Wilson 
has said that it is America which really gets the better of it in 
Henry James; and T. S. Eliot has observed that the soil of James's 
origin imparted a flavor which, paradoxically enough, was “im- 
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proved and given its chance, not worked off*' by his expatriation. 
The truth is that his quarrel with his native land was a lover's 
quarrel, as he himself defined it in one of his earliest writings. 

In the Jamesian fiction you find a large group of American char- 
acters who stand in a vital and crucial relation to the national life. 
Very few figures created by our novelists are as significant from 
a national point of view as James’s “passionate pilgrim,” who enters 
the deep and dark and rich hive of Europe, driven by the desire to 
appropriate the fruits of civilization. It is at once the tragedy and 
humor of his case that he wants to be cut in on European experi- 
ence without paying the price of sacrificing his new-world inno- 
cence. This drama has many variations, particularly as relating to 
the career of the “international'' American girl — a type James 
invented and made real in a series of narratives and whom he 
elevated from her early modest beginnings in characters like Daisy 
Miller and Mary Garland to the golden display of such later hero- 
ines as Milly Theale and Maggie Verver. In the last great novels 
this heroine is endowed with the prerogatives of a princess and 
pictured as “the heiress of all the ages.” A pure American product, 
she is filled with the wonderful belief that the world belongs to 
her and she is the best there is. She exists in no other literature 
and it is inconceivable that she should. But it is only by projecting 
her against a foreign background, by placing her in the center of 
“Europe’s lighted and decorated stage,” that James was able to 
bring out her latent “greatness.” 

The sense of Europe as a spiritual resource and as a literary 
theme was acquired by James in early childhood. Born in New 
York City on April 15, 1843, he was taken abroad at the age of 
two and again at the age of twelve, when for nearly five years the 
family traveled and the children attended schools in Paris, London, 
Bonn and Geneva. William, the elder brother by fifteen months, 
was vexed by the irregularities of their education; whereas Henry, 
an indifferent scholar, his faculties being all of the imagination 
and sensibility, was supremely content. From the very first the 
charm and color of history constituted an obsessive interest. Those 
formative years are depicted in the autobiographical volume A 
Small Boy and Others as shaping the pattern of all he was ever to 
want from life — "just to be somewhere . , . and somehow to receive 
an impression or an accession, feel a relation or a vibration.” Every- 
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where he saw “so much/' his eye making out “arrangements of 
things hanging together with the romantic rightness that Jhad the 
force of a revelation/' The picture composed itself into the char- 
acteristic Jamesian vision — the vision of Europe as a “sublime 
synthesis/' 

Yet it was impossible for James to identify himself wholly with 
the Old World, and through all the years he remained the spectator 
from across the sea. Identification would have meant missing the 
thousand and one ironies of the transatlantic relation and giving 
up his role as the “fond analyst" of the American psyche in its 
exposure to European conditions. It was on the perception of 
differences that his genius was nourished; and at the age of twenty- 
nine, when well on his way to discovering his major theme, he 
wrote: “It’s a complex fate being an American, and one of the 
responsibilities it entails is fighting against a superstitious valua- 
tion of Europe." 

The James family was remarkable for its intellectual vitality, 
inwardness and good faith. The father, Henry James, Sr., was a 
friend of the men of letters and philosophers of his age and him- 
self a brilliant though somewhat eccentric writer on moral and 
theological subjects, a cosmic optimist, a disciple of Swedenborg 
and a radical democrat; and the elder son, William, displayed his 
dialectical prowess at an early age. The paternal grandfather had 
made a fortune in Albany, enabling his heirs to cast aside all neat 
practicalities in favor of the cultivation of individuality and the 
arts of life. In two generations they were never known “to be guilty 
of a stroke of business." It was difficult, however, to adjust a life 
of moneyed leisure to the demands of a society in which as yet 
"business alone was respectable." Thus the James children often 
came home in a state of acute embarrassment because of their in- 
ability to appease their inquiring schoolmates with a “presentable 
account" of their parent. Their constant appeal to him was, “What 
shall we tell them you are?" — ^an appeal to which he patiently re- 
plied: “Say I'm a philosopher, say I'm a seeker of truth, say I'm 
a lover of my kind, say I'm an author of books if you like; or, best 
of all, say I'm a student." Then there was the sad and mystifying 
example of a whole set of uncles and cousins who appeared to 
find no other use for inherited ease except to go to the bad with it. 
Under the circumstances Europe inevitably figured for the James 
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family as a prime resource, for it seemed that leisure could be 
made to “pay*' only where a social order existed which permitted 
people not to be “hurled straight, with the momentum of rising, 
upon an office or a store." 

But in the long run the father always came back to the idea 
that America was superior to “those countries'* after all, and in 
1860 the family returned from abroad to settle in Newport. It was 
there that the Civil War broke upon them; the two younger broth- 
ers — ^Wilky and Bob — ^joined the struggle, but Henry was incapac- 
itated by an accident suffered while helping to put out a fire. In 
later years he referred to it as “a horrid even if obscure hurt . . . 
the effects of which were to draw themselves out incalculably and 
intolerably." It became for him an “inexhaustible interest"; and 
as a psychoanalytic writer has recently attempted to prove, there 
can be little doubt that this accident, in all its psychic ramifica- 
tions, is the essential clue to certain obscure tendencies in the 
private and literary experience of Henry James about which his 
biographers and critics have occasionally speculated but never 
cleared up in a satisfactory manner. Perhaps it is this “obscure hurt" 
which chiefly accounts for the fact that he never married. 

At that time his brother William was already engaged in scien- 
tific work at Harvard, and Henry joined him there in 1862 to at- 
tend lectures at the Law School. The study of law petered out soon 
enough, but in the atmosphere of Boston and Cambridge it be- 
came possible to develop literary plans. He formed a lifelong 
friendship with W. D. Howells, with whom he discussed endlessly 
the craft of fiction; other friends were C. E. Norton and J. R. 
Lowell. As the latter was on the staff of The North American Re- 
view and Howells was assistant editor of the Atlantic Monthly, it 
was in those periodicals, as well as in The Nation and the Galaxy, 
that James's first stories and reviews appeared. The impressions 
of New England absorbed during the sixties he later put to good 
use in several narratives, the best of which is The Bostonians (1886), 
a novel that signally failed to please the residents of Back Bay. 
Europe he had not visited since boyhood, and he went to England 
in the spring of 1869, the famous springtime celebrated in the 
autobiographical volumes, when he was taken by the Nortons to see 
George Eliot, Ruskin, Rossetti, Tennyson and other distingui^ed 
persons — a series of meetings remembered as "a positive fairytale 
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of privilege/* The honorific language is characteristic of James, 
and the unwary reader may well miss the note of irony it con- 
ceals — the irony of “the brooding monster . . . born to discriminate 
a tout propos,'* who enjoyed dissecting the great no less than the 
small. In Notes of a Son and Brother there is a richly humorous 
account of the visit to Tennyson. The bard presented a shaggy 
and disconcertingly non-Teimysonian appearance and recited Locks- 
ley Hall in a manner that “took even more out of his verse than 
he had put in.“ 

In his fiction of the early seventies James had come close to 
defining his theme of the American in Europe, particularly in such 
stories as Madame de Mauves, The Madonna of the Future and 
The Passionate Pilgrim. The latter is the title story of his first book, 
published in 1875, the year he went to live permanently in Europe. 
Making his home in Paris, he was soon admitted into the bril- 
liant circle of Flaubert, Zola, Maupassant, Daudet and Turgenev. 
Their combined example served to reinforce his own conviction 
that the art of literature was the most rigorous discipline con- 
ceivable and a complete fate in itself. Those writers, however, were 
in the main concerned with their own tradition, holding the opin- 
ions of a vague lonely American to be of little account; and James 
was generally indisposed to like French fashions in living. In July 
1876 he was writing to William that he was done with the French 
forever: “Easy and smooth-flowing as life is in Paris, I would 
throw it over tomorrow for an even very small chance to plant 
myself for a while in England.” A few months later, having taken 
up his post of observation in “the place where there is most in the 
world to observe,” he was settled in London for good. 

That James made a success of his life in England is established 
by the one test that really counts — the test of creative achievement. 
Thus during his initial five years in London, besides a large num- 
ber of shorter pieces and the critical biography of Hawthorne, he 
wrote Daisy Miller, An International Episode, The Europeans, 
Confidence, Washington Square, and The Portrait of a Lady, the 
novel with which the fiction of his early manner is brought to a 
masterly close. James believed that it takes an old civilization to 
set a novelist in motion, that it takes manners, customs, usages, 
habits, forms of a settled and realized character. Now whatever the 
measure of general truth in his idea, the fact is that it reflected his 
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own intense need, which if frustrated would surely have resulted in 
the warping of his genius. He was a man given to moods of depres- 
sion and anxiety, and omens of disaster always had the advantage 
of his imagination; yet in all matters relating to his work he was a 
tower of strength. Above all he knew how to take care of his genius, 
and this knowledge made of him the one salient example in our 
literature of a novelist who, not exhausted by the youthful asser- 
tion of power, learned how to sustain his gifts and grow to full 
maturity. He understood that for the artist there can be no second 
chance. It was truly his own case that he described in the short 
story The Middle Years, in which the artist-hero cries out at the 
end: “It is glory — to have been tested, to have had our little qual- 
ity, and cast our little spell. ... A second chance — that*s the delu- 
sion. There never was to be but one. We work in the dark — ^we do 
what we can — ^we give what we have. Our doubt is our passion, and 
our passion is our task. The rest is the madness of art." 

As James progressed in his work toward the ever more complex 
effects of his later period, he found that the public would not stay 
with him and that the popular success of Daisy Miller and The 
Portrait of a Lady was not to be repeated. It is generally thought 
that this is what induced him, in the early nineties, to try his hand 
as a playwright. After several years he gave up the attempt as a 
failure, but from his theatrical experience he brought back to his 
novels a sharper sense of economy in writing and an extraordinary 
aptitude for framing fictional situations in a scenic and dramatic 
manner. In 1897, as he left London to set up a permanent residence 
at Lamb House, near Rye, Sussex, he was in the midst of his great- 
est and most productive period; and between 1898 and 1904 he 
brought out several volumes of stories as well as the consummate 
novels of his late maturity — The Wings of the Dove, The Ambas- 
sadors and The Golden Bowl. Toward the end of 1904, when he 
was more than sixty years old, he undertook a visit to America 
which lasted ten months — ^months crowded with observations and 
impressions. The American Scene (1907) is the record of that visit. 

It was in late middle age and afterward that he developed that 
strong and portentous personality of which his friends have written 
at such great length in their memoirs. Ford Madox Ford remem- 
bered him as the most masterful man he had ever met, in whose 
presence he not infrequently felt “something like awe."— “His skin 
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was dark, his eyes very clear cut, his brow domed and bare. Hi* 
eyes were singularly penetrating, dark and a little prominent. On 
their account he was regarded by the neighborhood poor as having 
the qualities of a Wise Man — a sorcerer.” Edith Wharton describes 
him in her autobiography as having lost in those years the look of 
a "bearded Penseroso” conveyed by Sargent's well-known drawing; 
the beardless face revealed in all its sculptural beauty the "noble 
Roman mask and big dramatic mouth.” And all who knew him 
remembered his talk — highly ceremonious, proceeding by elaborate 
pauses and Ciceronian periods, and full of fantastically subtle jest- 
ing — the kind of talk that at once astounded and hugely amused his 
interlocutors. It was personal relations rather than ideas that he 
mostly liked to discuss. He took a great interest in the young writers 
of his time, and among them he was on particularly good terms 
with Hugh Walpole, Compton Mackenzie, H. G. Wells, Joseph 
Conrad, Stephen Crane and Rupert Brooke. 

The outbreak of the First World War was a prodigious experi- 
ence to James. His feeling was that the stakes were enormous, and, 
laying aside his work, he threw himself into various activities bear- 
ing on the war effort. It was largely because of his impatience with 
America's dilatory policy in adopting the cause of the Allies, and 
also as a means of declaring his solidarity with the people in whose 
midst he had lived for so long, that he became a naturalized Brit- 
ish subject in 1915. Edith Wharton thought that the war was his 
death-blow. After two years of it he could no longer endure to 
watch the slaughter. — "It was the gesture of Agamemnon, covering 
his face with his cloak before the unbearable.” He died on Febru- 
ary 28, 1916. "So here it is at last, the distinguished thing!” he is 
reported to have exclaimed as he suffered his first stroke. 

Phiup Rahv. 
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Madame de Mauves 


M ADAME DE MAUVES, Written in the summer of 1873, is the story 
of the ruinous marriage of an American girl, Euphcmia Cleve, to 
a French aristocrat of low morals. James was living in an old inn 
at Homburg in the Taunus hills when he was “visited," as he re- 
called in a later preface, by the “gentle Euphcmia," a type “exper- 
imentally international" who muffled her charming head in the 
lightest, finest, vaguest tissue of romance. . . In accounting for 
her the young James made great progress in tracing out the com- 
plex design of the theme so peculiarly his own — the theme of the 
“international situation." In point of technique as well this tale 
stands out as James’s best work of the early seventies. It differs 
from his other stories of that period (A Passionate Pilgrim, Eugene 
Pickering, etc.) in being told mostly through the impressions of 
the hero, thus doing away both with the loose approach of the 
“omniscient author" and the equally loose approach of a nar- 
rator somewhat awkwardly situated outside the action. The change 
is all in the direction of greater dramatic effect, of maintaining 
the, reader and the character whose function it is “to find things 
out" on the same plane of gradual revelation. 

Since the early months of 1872 James had been living in Europe, 
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4 HENRY JAMES 

and, to judge by a letter to W. D. Howells dated at the time of the 
composition of Madame de Mauves, he had once again fallen into 
a mood of anxious uncertainty as to the fate of the American who 
takes Europe as “hard” as he had been taking it. Perhaps it was a 
mistake, after all, to put so much stock in the Old World, which 
persisted in keeping one at arm's length despite all one’s best ef- 
forts. To Howells he wrote of the desolation of exile and of the 
sacrifices exacted by “this arrogant old Europe which so little 
befriends us.” And a few months later he was writing in the same 
vein to Grace Norton, remarking that one stood to America in a 
much less “factitious and artificial relation” than to Europe. — “It 
would seem that in our great unendowed, unfurnished, unenter- 
tained and unentertaining continent, where we all sit sniffing, as it 
were, the very earth of our foundations, we ought to have leisure to 
turn out something from the very heart of simple human nature.” 

The situation of Madame de Mauves is central to the experience 
of the Jamesian Americans in Europe. It is the situation, as its 
author once summed it up, of “some insidiously beguiled and be- 
trayed, some cruelly wronged compatriot" who suffers at the hands 
of persons “pretending to represent the highest possible civiliza- 
tion and to be of an order in every way superior to his own.” 
James was always identifying his native land with innocence and 
“simple human nature,” an idea which his European critics have 
not found it easy to swallow. One such critic, an Englishman, has 
explained it as the psychological twist by means of which James was 
able to work off the guilt of his expatriation. This may be true in 
a way, but the more important fact is that his attitude of moral 
aggression toward Europe is the typical and classic attitude of his 
countrymen. 

As for the “gentle Euphemia,” the interesting question for the 
latter-day commentator is whether it is actually she or her French 
husband whose behavior is more akin to “simple human nature.” 
The Baron’s failings are transparent enough; it is his wife’s epical 
virtue, rather, that the modern reader might well consider as lack- 
ing in simplicity and naturalness. For the closest she seems to come 
to emotional, even orgastic satisfaction, is in that scene on the ter- 
race at Saint-Germain when in the heat of her paradoxical “pas- 
sion” she renounces every prospect of love and happiness. And the 
last sentence of the narrative is sufficiently ambiguous to suggest 
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that even Bernard Longmore, her renounced lover, had begun to 
suspect that his lady’s goodness is of such immense proportions 
as to exclude her altogether from the chances of love. 

Longmore is a cold fish, too, patently belonging to James’s long 
line of sad and uncertain young men whose ideal frustration so 
"splendidly” confirms their delicacy of feeling. The truth is that 
James reserved the rewards of experience for his American young 
women. He repeatedly confessed that in the role of men of action 
his compatriots were beyond him; it is their sisters, with their 
ardent imaginations and truly Emersonian self-reliance, that he 
understood perfectly and learned to conduct through the "beauti- 
ful difficulties” of their transatlantic romances. The character of 
Euphemia, however, is but an initial sketch representing only 
one side of the Jamesian young woman — the side that makes for 
the difficulties rather than for the rewards, 

Baron de Mauves is quite as characteristically a Jamesian figure 
as Longmore and Euphemia. The very image of the long- 
standing American suspicion of immorality in foreigners, this type 
appears in the early fictions in a more or less conventional guise. 
But his successors are gradually freed from the encumbrances 
of melodrama; and in such late novels as The Wings of the Dove 
and The Golden Bowl he emerges as a person of grace and intel- 
ligence whose evil acts spring inevitably from the situation in which 
he finds himself. The same process of refinement is to be observed 
in James’s picture of the French milieu. In Madame de Mauves the 
picture is of a kind that a Frenchman would surely resent as an- 
other instance of Anglo-Saxon presumption. If we are to know, 
however, what James made of his career, that picture should be 
compared to the vision of Paris in The Ambassadors, written thirty 
years later. For in that work the style and charm of the great city are 
rendered in colors so exquisite as to convert the novel into a su- 
preme tribute to French civilization. 




I 


T 

i HE VIEW from the terrace at Saint-Germain-en-Laye is immense 
and famous. Paris lies spread before you in dusky vastness, domed 
and fortified, glittering here and there through her light vapors, and 
girdled with her silver Seine. Behind you is a park of stately sym- 
metry, and behind that a forest, where you may lounge through 
turfy avenues and light-checkered glades, and quite forget that you 
are within half an hour of the boulevards. One afternoon, however, 
in mid-spring, some five years ago, a young man seated on the ter- 
race had chosen not to forget this. His eyes were fixed in idle wist- 
fulness on the mighty human hive before him. He was fond of 
rural things, and he had come to Saint-Germain a week before to 
meet the spring half-way; but though he could boast of a six months* 
acquaintance with the great city, he never looked at it from his 
present standpoint without a feeling of painfully unsatisfied curi- 
osity. There were moments when it seemed to him that not to be 
theye just then was to miss some thrilling chapter of experience. 
And yet his winter's experience had been rather fruitless, and he 
had closed the book almost with a yawn. Though not in the least 
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8 HENRY JAMES 

a cynic, he was what one may call a disappointed observer; and he 
never chose the right-hand road without beginning to suspect 
after an hour’s wayfaring that the left would have been the inter- 
esting one. He now had a dozen minds to go to Paris for the eve- 
ning, to dine at the Caf^ Brebant, and to repair afterwards to the 
Gymnase and listen to the latest exposition of the duties of the 
injured husband. He would probably have risen to execute this 
project, if he had not observed a little girl who, wandering along 
the terrace, had suddenly stopped short and begun to gaze at him 
with round-eyed frankness. For a moment he was simply amused, 
for the child’s face denoted helpless wonderment; the next he was 
agreeably surprised. “Why, this is my friend Maggie," he said; 
“I see you have not forgotten me.’’ 

Maggie, after a short parley, was induced to seal her remembrance 
with a kiss. Invited then to explain her appearance at Saint-Ger- 
main, she embarked on a recital in which the general, according 
to the infantine method, was so fatally sacrificed to the particular, 
that Longmorc looked about him for a superior source of informa- 
tion. He found it in Maggie's mamma, who was seated with another 
lady at the opposite end of the terrace; so, taking the child by the 
hand, he led her back to her companions. 

Maggie’s mamma was a young American lady, as you would im- 
mediately have perceived, with a pretty and friendly face and an 
expensive spring toilet. She greeted Longmore with surprised cor- 
diality, mentioned his name to her friend, and bade him bring a 
chair and sit with them. The other lady, who, though equally 
young and perhaps even prettier, was dressed more soberly, re- 
mained silent, stroking the hair of the little girl, whom she had 
drawn against her knee. She had never heard of Longmore, but 
she now perceived that her companion had crossed the ocean with 
him, had met him afterwards in travelling, and (having left her 
husband in Wall Street) was indebted to him for various small 
services. 

Maggie’s mamma turned from time to time and smiled at her 
friend with an air of invitation; the latter smiled back, and con- 
tinued gracefully to say nothing. 

For ten minutes Longmore felt a revival of interest in his inter- 
locutors; then (as riddles are more amusing than commonplaces) 
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it gave way to curiosity about her friend. His eyes wondered; her 
volubility was less suggestive than the latter's silence. 

The stranger was perhaps not obviously a beauty nor obviously 
an American, but essentially both, on a closer scrutiny. She was 
slight and fair, and, though naturally pale, delicately flushed, ap- 
parently with recent excitement. What chiefly struck Longmore in 
her face was the union of a pair of beautifully gentle, almost lan- 
guid gray eyes, with a mouth peculiarly expressive and firm. Her 
forehead was a trifle more expansive than belongs to classic types, 
and her thick brown hair was dressed out of the fashion, which 
was just then very ugly. Her throat and bust were slender, but all 
the more in harmony with certain rapid, charming movements 
of the head, which she had a way of throwing back every now and 
then, with an air of attention and a sidelong glance from her dove- 
like eyes. She seemed at once alert and indifferent, contemplative 
and restless; and Longmore very soon discovered that if she was 
not a brilliant beauty, she was at least an extremely interesting 
one. This very impression made him magnanimous. He perceived 
that he had interrupted a confidential conversation, and he judged 
it discreet to withdraw, having first learned from Maggie's mamma 
— Mrs. Draper — that she was to take the six-o'clock train back to 
Paris. He promised to meet her at the station. 

He kept his appointment, and Mrs. Draper arrived betimes, ac- 
companied by her friend. The latter, however, made her farewells 
at the door and drove away again, giving Longmore time only to 
raise his hat. “Who is she?" he asked with visible ardor, as he 
brought Mrs. Draper her tickets. 

“Come and see me to-morrow at the H6tel de I'Empire," she 
answered, “and I will tell you all about her." The force of this 
offer in making him punctual at the Hotel de I'Empire Longmore 
doubtless never exactly measured; and it was perhaps well that he 
did not, for he found his friend, who was on the point of leaving 
Paris, so distracted by procrastinating milliners and perjured 
lingeres that she had no wits left for disinterested narrative. “You 
must find Saint-Germain dreadfully dull," she said, as he was going. 
“Why won't you come with me to London?" 

“Introduce me to Madame de Mauves," he answered, “and Saint- 
Germain will satisfy me." All he had learned was the lady's name 
and residence. 
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‘*Ahl she, poor woman, will not make Saint-Germain cheerful 
for you. She's very unhappy." 

Longmore's further inquiries were arrested by the arrival of a 
young lady with a bandbox; but he went away with the promise of 
a note of introduction, to be immediately despatched to him at 
Saint-Germain. 

He waited a week, but the note never came; and he declared 
that it was not for Mrs. Draper to complain of her milliner's 
treachery. He lounged on the terrace and walked in the forest, 
studied suburban street life, and made a languid attempt to in- 
vestigate the records of the court of the exiled Stuarts; but he 
spent most of his time in wondering where Madame de Mauves 
lived, and whether she never walked on the terrace. Sometimes, he 
finally discovered; for one afternoon toward dusk he perceived 
her leaning against the parapet, alone. In his momentary hesita- 
tion to approach her, it seemed to him that there was almost a shade 
of trepidation; but his curiosity was not diminished by the con- 
sciousness of this result of a quarter of an hour’s acquaintance. She 
immediately recognized him on his drawing near, with the manner 
of a person unaccustomed to encounter a confusing variety of faces. 
Her dress, her expression, were the same as before; her charm was 
there, like that of sweet music on a second hearing. She soon made 
conversation easy by asking him for news of Mrs. Draper. Long- 
more told her that he was daily expecting news, and, after a pause, 
mentioned the promised note of introduction. 

"It seems less necessary now," he said — "for me, at least. But for 
you — I should have liked you to know the flattering things Mrs. 
Draper would probably have said about me." 

"If it arrives at last," she answered, “you must come and see me 
and bring it. If it doesn’t, you must come without it." 

Then, as she continued to linger in spite of the thickening twi- 
light, she explained that she was waiting for her husband, who was 
to arrive in the train from Paris, and who often passed along the 
terrace on his way home. Longmorc well remembered that Mrs. 
Draper had pronounced her unhappy, and he found it convenient 
to suppose that this same husband made her so. Edified by his six 
months in Paris — "What else is possible," he asked himself, "for 
a sweet American girl who marries an unclean Frenchman?" 

But this tender expectancy of her lord's return undermined his 
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hypothesis, and it received a further check from the gentle eager- 
ness with which she turned and greeted an approaching figure. 
Longmore beheld in the fading light a stoutish gentleman, on the 
fair side of forty, in a high light hat, whose countenance, indistinct 
against the sky, was adorned by a fantastically pointed mustache. 
M. de Mauves saluted his wife with punctilious gallantry, and 
having bowed to Longmore, asked her several questions in French. 
Before taking his proffered arm to walk to their carriage, which 
was in waiting at the terrace gate, she introduced our hero as a 
friend of Mrs. Draper, and a fellow-countryman, whom she hoped 
to see at home. M. de Mauves responded briefly, but civilly, in very 
fair English, and led his wife away. 

Longmore watched him as he went, twisting his picturesque 
mustache, with a feeling of irritation which he certainly would 
have been at a loss to account for. The only conceivable cause was 
the light which M. de Mauves’s good English cast upon his own 
bad French. For reasons involved apparently in the very structure 
of his being, Longmore found himself unable to speak the language 
tolerably. He admired and enjoyed it, but the very genius of awk- 
wardness controlled his phraseology. But he reflected with satis- 
faction that Madame de Mauves and he had a common idiom, and 
his vexation was effectually dispelled by his finding on his table 
that evening a letter from Mrs. Draper. It enclosed a short, formal 
missive to Madame de Mauves, but the epistle itself was copious 
and confidential. She had deferred writing till she reached London, 
where for a week, of course, she had found other amusements. 

“I think it is these distracting Englishwomen,'' she wrote, “with 
their green barege gowns and their white-stitched boots, who have 
reminded me in self-defense of my graceful friend at Saint-Ger- 
main and my promise to introduce you to her. I believe I told you 
that she was unhappy, and I wondered afterwards whether I had not 
been guilty of a breach of confidence. But you would have found it 
out for yourself, and besides, she told me no secrets. She declared 
she was the happiest creature in the world, and then, poor thing, she 
burst into tears, and I prayed to be delivered from such happiness. 
It's the miserable story of an American girl, born to be neither a 
slave nor a toy, marrying a profligate Frenchman, who believes that 
a woman must be one or the other. The silliest American woman 
is too good for the best foreigner, and the poorest of us have moral 
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needs a Frenchman can’t appreciate. She was romantic and wilful, 
and thought Americans were vulgar. Matrimonial felicity perhaps 
15 vulgar; but I think nowadays she wishes she were a little less 
elegant. M. de Mauves cared, of course, for nothing but her money, 
which he’s spending royally on his menus plaisirs. I hope you 
appreciate the compliment I pay you when I recommend you to go 
and console an unhappy wife. I have never given a man such a 
proof of esteem, and if you were to disappoint me I should renounce 
the world. Prove to Madame de Mauves that an American friend 
may mingle admiration and respect better than a French husband. 
She avoids society and lives quite alone, seeing no one but a hor- 
rible French sister-in-law. Do let me hear that you have drawn some 
of the sadness from that desperate smile of hers. Make her smile 
with a good conscience.” 

These zealous admonitions left Longmore slightly disturbed. He 
found himself on the edge of a domestic tragedy from which he 
instinctively recoiled. To call upon Madame de Mauves with his 
present knowledge seemed a sort of fishing in troubled waters. He 
was a modest man, and yet he asked himself whether the effect of 
his attentions might not be to add to her tribulation. A flattering 
sense of unwonted opportunity, however, made him, with the 
lapse of time, more confident, — possibly more reckless. It seemed 
a very inspiring idea to draw the sadness from his fair country- 
woman’s smile, and at least he hoped to persuade her that there 
was such a thing as an agreeable American. He immediately called 
upon her. 
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U-Jhe had been placed for her education, fourteen years before, in 
a Parisian convent, by a widowed mamma, fonder of Homburg and 
Nice than of letting out tucks in the frocks of a vigorously growing 
daughter. Here, besides various elegant accomplishments, — the art 
of wearing a train, of composing a bouquet, of presenting a cup of 
tea, — she acquired a certain turn of the imagination which might 
have passed for a sign of precocious worldlincss. She dreamed of 
marrying a title, — not for the pleasure of hearing herself called 
Mme. la Vicomtesse (for which it seemed to her that she should never 
greatly care), but because she had a romantic belief that the best 
birth is the guaranty of an ideal delicacy of feeling. Romances are 
rarely shaped in such perfect good faith, and Euphemia’s excuse 
was in the radical purity of her imagination. She was profoundly 
incorruptible, and she cherished this pernicious conceit as if it had 
been a dogma revealed by a white-winged angel. Even after experi- 
ence had given her a hundred rude hints, she found it easier to 
believe in fables, when they had a certain nobleness of meaning, 
than in well-attested but sordid facts. She believed that a gentleman 
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with a long pedigree must be of necessity a very fine fellow, and 
that the consciousness of a picturesque family tradition imparts an 
exquisite tone to the character. Noblesse oblige, she thought, as 
regards yourself, and insures, as regards your wife. She had never 
spoken to a nobleman in her life, and these convictions were but a 
matter of transcendent theory. They were the fruit, in part, of the 
perusal of various ultramontane works of fiction — the only ones 
admitted to the convent library — in which the hero was always a 
legitimist vicomte who fought duels by the dozen, but went twice a 
month to confession; and in part of the perfumed gossip of her 
companions, many of them filles de haut lieu, who in the convent 
garden, after Sundays at home, depicted their brothers and cousins 
as Prince Charmings and young Paladins. Euphemia listened and 
said nothing; she shrouded her visions of matrimony under a coronet 
in religious mystery. She was not of that type of young lady who is 
easily induced to declare that her husband must be six feet high and 
a little near-sighted, part his hair in the middle, and have amber 
lights in his beard. To her companions she seemed to have a very 
pallid fancy; and even the fact that she was a sprig of the trans- 
atlantic democracy never sufficiently explained her apathy on social 
questions. She had a mental image of that son of the Crusaders who 
was to suffer her to adore him, but like many an artist who has 
produced a masterpiece of idealization, she shrank from exposing it 
to public criticism. It was the portrait of a gentleman rather ugly 
than handsome, and rather poor than rich. But his ugliness was to 
be nobly expressive, and his poverty delicately proud. Euphemia 
had a fortune of her own, which, at the proper time, after fixing on 
her in eloquent silence those fine eyes which were to soften the 
feudal severity of his visage, he was to accept with a world of stifled 
protestations. One condition alone she was to make, — that his blood 
should be of the very finest strain. On this she would stake her 
happiness. 

It so chanced that circumstances were to give convincing color to 
this primitive logic. 

Though little of a talker, Euphemia was an ardent listener, and 
there were moments when she fairly hung upon the lips of 
Mademoiselle Marie dc Mauves. Her intimacy with this chosen 
schoolmate was, like most intimacies, based on their points of dif- 
ference. Mademoiselle de Mauves was very positive, very shrewdy 
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very ironical, very French,— everything that Euphemia felt herself 
unpardonable in not being. During her Sundays en ville she had 
examined the world and judged it, and she imparted her impres- 
sions to our attentive heroine with an agreeable mixture of enthu- 
siasm and scepticism. She was moreover a handsome and well- 
grown person, on whom Euphemia’s ribbons and trinkets had a 
trick of looking better than on their slender proprietress. She had, 
finally, the supreme merit of being a rigorous example of the virtue 
of exalted birth, having, as she did, ancestors honorably mentioned 
by Joinvillc and Coinrnincs, and a stately grandmother with a 
hooked nose, who came up with her after the holidays from a 
veritable castel in Auvergne. It seemed to Euphemia that these 
attributes made her friend more at home in the world than if she 
had been the daughter of even the most prosperous grocer. A certain 
aristocratic impudence Mademoiselle de Mauves abundantly pos- 
sessed, and her raids among her friend's finery were quite in the 
spirit of her baronial ancestors in the twelfth century, — a spirit 
which Euphemia considered but a large way of understanding 
friendship, — a freedom from small deference to the world's opinions 
which would sooner or later justify itself in acts of surprising 
magnanimity. Mademoiselle de Mauves perhaps enjoyed but 
slightly that easy attitude toward society which Euphemia envied 
her. She proved herself later in life such an accomplished schemer 
that her sense of having further heights to scale must have awakened 
early. Our heroine’s ribbons and trinkets had much to do with the 
other’s sisterly patronage, and her appealing pliancy of character 
even more; but the concluding motive of Marie’s writing to her 
grand-mamma to invite Euphemia for a three weeks’ holiday to the 
caste! in Auvergne, involved altogether superior considerations. 
Mademoiselle de Mauves was indeed at this time seventeen years of 
age, and presumably capable of general views; and Euphemia, who 
was hardly less, was a very well-grown subject for experiment, 
besides being pretty enough almost to pre-assure success. It is a proof 
of the sincerity of Euphemia’s aspirations that the caste! was not a 
shock to her faith. It was neither a cheerful nor a luxurious abode, 
but the young girl found it as delightful as a play. It had battered 
towers and an empty moat, a rusty drawbridge and a court paved 
with crooked, grass-grown slabs, over which the antique coach- 
wheels of the old lady with the hooked nose seemed to awaken the 
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echoes of the seventeenth century. Euphemia was not frightened 
out of her dream; she had the pleasure of seeing it assume the 
consistency of a flattering presentiment. She had a taste for old 
servants, old anecdotes, old furniture, faded household colors, and 
sweetly stale odors, — ^musty treasures in which the Chateau de 
Mauves abounded. She made a dozen sketches in water-colors, after 
her conventual pattern; but sentimentally, as one may say, she 
was forever sketching with a freer hand. 

Old Madame de Mauves had nothing severe but her nose, and 
she seemed to Euphemia, as indeed she was, a graciously venerable 
relic of a historic order of things. She took a great fancy to the 
young American, who was ready to sit all day at her feet and listen 
to anecdotes of the bon temps and quotations from the family 
chronicles. Madame de Mauves was a very honest old woman, and 
uttered her thoughts with antique plainness. One day, after pushing 
back Euphemia’s shining locks and blinking at her with some 
tenderness from under her spectacles, she declared, with an ener- 
getic shake of the head, that she didn't know what to make of her. 
And in answer to the young girl's startled blush, — “I should like to 
advise you," she said, "but you seem to me so all of a piece that I 
am afraid that if I advise you, I shall spoil you. It's easy to see that 
you're not one of us. I don’t know whether you’re better, but you 
seem to me to listen to the murmur of your own young spirit, rather 
than to the voice from behind the confessional or to the whisper of 
opportunity. Young girls, in my day, when they were stupid, were 
very docile, but when they were clever, were very sly. You’re clever 
enough, I imagine, and yet if I guessed all your secrets at this 
moment, is there one I should have to frown at? I can tell you a 
wickeder one than any you have discovered for yourself. If you 
expect to live in France, and you want to be happy, don't listen too 
hard to that little voice I just spoke of, — the voice that is neither the 
curb’s nor the world’s. You’ll fancy it saying things that it won’t help 
your case to hear. They’ll make you sad, and when you’re sad you’ll 
grow plain, and when you’re plain you’ll grow bitter, and when 
you’re bitter you’ll be very disagreeable. I was brought up to think 
that a woman's first duty was to please, and the happiest women 
I’ve known have been the ones who performed this duty faithfully. 
As you’re not a Catholic, I suppose you can’t be a devote; and if 
you don’t take life as a fifty years’ mass, the only way to take it is as 
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a game of skill. Listen: not to lose, you must, — I don't say cheat; 
but don't be too sure your neighbor won't, and don't be shocked out 
of your self-possession if he does. Don't lose, my dear; I beseech you, 
don't lose. Be neither suspicious nor credulous; but if you find 
your neighbor peeping, don't cry out, but very politely wait your 
own chance. I've had my revanche more than once in my day, but 
I'm not sure that the sweetest I could take against life as a whole 
would be to have your blessed innocence profit by my experience." 

This was rather awful advice, but Euphemia understood it too 
little to be either edified or frightened. She sat listening to it very 
much as she would have listened to the speeches of an old lady in 
a comedy, whose diction should picturesquely correspond to the 
pattern of her mantilla and the fashion of her headdress. Her 
indifference was doubly dangerous, for Madame de Mauves spoke 
at the prompting of coming events, and her words were the result 
of a somewhat troubled conscience, — a conscience which told her 
at once that Euphemia was too tender a victim to be sacrificed to an 
ambition, and that the prosperity of her house was too precious a 
heritage to be sacrificed to a scruple. The prosperity in question had 
suffered repeated and grievous breaches, and the house of De 
Mauves had been pervaded by the cold comfort of an establishment 
in which people were obliged to balance dinner-table allusions 
to feudal ancestors against the absence of side dishes; a state of 
things the more regrettable as the family was now mainly represented 
by a gentleman whose appetite was large, and who justly maintained 
that its historic glories were not established by underfed heroes. 

Three days after Euphemia's arrival, Richard de Mauves came 
down from Paris to pay his respects to his grandmother, and treated 
our heroine to her first encounter with a gentilhomme in the flesh. 
On coming in he kissed his grandmother's hand, with a smile which 
caused her to draw it away with dignity, and set Euphemia, who 
was standing by, wondering what had happened between them. Her 
unanswered wonder was but the beginning of a life of bitter per- 
plexity, but the reader is free to know that the smile of M. de 
Mauves was a reply to a certain postscript affixed by the old lady 
to a letter promptly addressed to him by her granddaughter, after 
Eujffiemia had been admitted to justify the latter's promises. Made- 
moiselle de Mauves brought her letter to her grandmother for 
approval, but obtained no more than was expressed in a frigid nod. 
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The old lady watched her with a sombre glance as she proceeded to 
seal the letter, and suddenly bade her open it again and bring her a 
pen. 

”Your sister's flatteries are all nonsense,” she wrote; ”the young 
lady is far too good for you, mauvais sujet. If you have a conscience 
you'll not come and take possession of an angel of innocence.” 

The young girl, who had read these lines, made up a little face 
as she redirected the letter; but she laid down her pen with a con- 
fident nod, which might have seemed to mean that, to the best of 
her belief, her brother had not a conscience. 

”If you meant what you said,” the young man whispered to his 
grandmother on the first opportunity, ”it would have been simpler 
not to let her send the letter!” 

It was perhaps because she was wounded by this cynical insinua- 
tion, that Madame de Mauves remained in her own apartment dur- 
ing a greater part of Euphemia’s stay, so that the latter’s angelic 
innocence was left entirely to the Baron’s mercy. It suffered no 
worse mischance, however, than to be prompted to intenscr com- 
munion with itself. M. de Mauves was the hero of the young girl’s 
romance made real, and so completely accordant with this creature 
of her imagination, that she felt afraid of him, very much as she 
would have been of a supernatural apparition. He was thirty-five 
years old, — young enough to suggest possibilities of ardent activity, 
and old enough to have formed opinions which a simple woman 
might deem it an intellectual privilege to listen to. He was perhaps 
a trifle handsomer than Euphemia's rather grim. Quixotic ideal, but 
a very few days reconciled her to his good looks, as they would have 
reconciled her to his ugliness. He was quiet, grave, and eminently 
distinguished. He spoke little, but his speeches, without being 
sententious, had a certain nobleness of tone which caused them to 
re-echo in the young girl’s ears at the end of the day. He paid her 
very little direct attention, but his chance words — if he only asked 
her if she objected to his cigarette — ^were accompanied by a smile of 
extraordinary kindness. 

It happened that shortly after his arrival, riding an unruly horse, 
which Euphemia with shy admiration had watched him mount in 
the castle yard, he was thrown with a violence which, without 'dis- 
paraging his skill, made him for a fortnight an interesting invalid, 
lounging in the library with a bandaged knee. To beguile his con- 
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finement, Euphemia was repeatedly induced to sing to him, which 
she did with a little natural tremor in her voice, which might have 
passed for an exquisite refinement of art. He never overwhelmed 
her with compliments, but he listened with unwandering attention, 
remembered all her melodies, and sat humming them to himself. 
While his imprisonment lasted, indeed, he passed hours in her 
company, and made her feel not unlike some unfriended artist who 
has suddenly gained the opportunity to devote a fortnight to the 
study of a great model. Euphemia studied with noiseless diligence 
what she supposed to be the “character*' of M. de Mauves, and the 
more she looked the more fine lights and shades she seemed to 
behold in this masterpiece of nature. M. de Mauves's character 
indeed, whether from a sense of being generously scrutinized, or 
for reasons which bid graceful defiance to analysis, had never been 
so amiable: it seemed really to reflect the purity of Eupbemia’s 
interpretation of it. There had been nothing especially to admire in 
the state of mind in which he left Paris, — a hard determination to 
marry a young girl whose charms might or might not justify his 
sister’s account of them, but who was mistress, at the worst, of a 
couple of hundred thousand francs a year. He had not counted out 
sentiment; if she pleased him, so much the better; but he had left 
a meagre margin for it, and he would hardly have admitted that so 
excellent a match could be improved by it. He was a placid sceptic, 
and it was a singular fate for a man who believed in nothing to be 
so tenderly believed in. What his original faith had been he could 
hardly have told you ; for as he came back to his childhood's home to 
mend his fortunes by pretending to fall in love, he was a thoroughly 
perverted creature, and overlaid with more corruptions than a sum- 
mer day’s questioning of his conscience would have released him 
from. I’cn years' pursuit of pleasure, which a bureau full of unpaid 
bills was all he had to show for, had pretty well stifled the natural 
lad, whose violent will and generous temper might have been shaped 
by other circumstances to a result which a romantic imagination 
might fairly accept as a late-blooming flower of hereditary honor. 
The Baron's violence had been subdued, and he had learned to be 
irreproachably polite; but he had lost the edge of his generosity, and 
his •politeness, which in the long run society paid for, was hardly 
more than a form of luxurious egotism, like his fondness for cam- 
bric handkerchiefs, lavender gloves, and other fopperies by which 
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shopkeepers remained out of pocket. In after years he was terribly 
polite to his wife. He had formed himself, as the phrase was, and the 
form prescribed to him by the society into which his bifth and 
his tastes introduced him was marked by some peculiar features. 
That which mainly concerns us is its classification of the fairer half 
of humanity as objects not essentially different — say from the light 
gloves one soils in an evening and throws away. To do M. de Mauves 
justice, he had in the course of time encountered such plentiful 
evidence of this pliant, glove-like quality in the feminine character, 
that idealism naturally seemed to him a losing game. 

Euphemia, as he lay on his sofa, seemed by no means a refuta- 
tion; she simply reminded him that very young women are generally 
innocent, and that this, on the whole, was the most charming stage 
of their development. Her innocence inspired him with profound 
respect, and it seemed to him that if he shortly became her husband 
it would be exposed to a danger the less. Old Madame de Mauves, 
who flattered herself that in this whole matter she was being 
laudably rigid, might have learned a lesson from his gallant con- 
sideration. For a fortnight the Baron was almost a blushing boy 
again. He watched from behind the “Figaro,'* and admired, and held 
his tongue. He was not in the least disposed toward a flirtation; he 
had no desire to trouble the waters he proposed to transfuse into the 
golden cup of matrimony. Sometimes a word, a look, a movement of 
Euphemia's, gave him the oddest sense of being, or of seeming at 
least, almost bashful; for she had a way of not dropping her eyes, 
according to the mysterious virginal mechanism, of not fluttering out 
of the room when she found him there alone, of treating him rather 
as a benignant than as a pernicious influence, — a radiant frankness 
of demeanor, in fine, in spite of an evident natural reserve, which 
it seemed equally graceless not to make the subject of a compliment 
and indelicate not to take for granted. In this way there was 
wrought in the Baron's mind a vague, unwonted resonance of soft 
impressions, as we may call it, which indicated the transmutation of 
“sentiment" from a contingency into a fact. His imagination enjoyed 
it; he was very fond of music, and this reminded him of some of 
the best he had ever heard. In spite of the bore of being laid up with 
a lame knee, he was in a better humor than he had known for 
months; he lay smoking cigarettes and listening to the nightingales, 
with the comfortable smile of one of his country neighbors whose 
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big ox should have taken the prize at a fair. Every now and then, 
with an impatient suspicion of the resemblance, he declared that he 
was pitifully hSte; but he was under a charm which braved even 
the supreme penalty of seeming ridiculous. One morning he had half 
an hour’s tete-a-tete with his grandmother’s confessor, a soft-voiced 
old abb^, whom, for reasons of her own, Madame de Mauves had 
suddenly summoned, and had left waiting in the drawing-room 
while she rearranged her curls. His reverence, going up to the old 
lady, assured her that M. le Baron was in a most edifying state of 
mind, and a promising subject for the operation of grace. This was 
a pious interpretation of the Baron’s momentary good-humor. He 
had always lazily wondered what priests were good for, and he now 
remembered, with a sense of especial obligation to the abb6, that 
they were excellent for marrying people. 

A day or two after this he left off his bandages, and tried to 
walk. He made his way into the garden and hobbled successfully 
along one of the alleys; but in the midst of his progress he was 
seized with a spasm of pain which forced him to stop and call for 
help. In an instant Euphemia came tripping along the path and 
offered him her arm with the frankest solicitude. 

“Not to the house,” he said, taking it; “farther on, to the bosquet.'* 
This choice was prompted by her having immediately confessed 
that she had seen him leave the house, had feared an accident, and 
had followed him on tiptoe. 

“Why didn’t you join me?” he had asked, giving her a look in 
which admiration was no longer disguised, and yet felt itself half at 
the mercy of her replying that a jeune fille should not be seen fol- 
lowing a gentleman. But it drew a breath which filled its lungs for 
a long time afterward, when she replied simply that if she had 
overtaken him he might have accepted her arm out of politeness, 
whereas she wished to have the pleasure of seeing him walk alone. 

The bosquet was covered with an odorous tangle of blossoming 
vines, and a nightingale overhead was shaking out love-notes with 
a profusencss which made the Baron consider his own conduct the 
perfection of propriety. 

“In America,” he said, “I have always heard that when a man 
wishes to marry a young girl, he offers himself simply, face to face, 
without any ceremony, — without parents, and uncles, and cousins 
sitting round in a circle.” 
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“Why, I believe so,” said Euphemia, staring, and too surprised to 
be alarmed. 

“Very well, then,” said the Baron, “suppose our bosquet here to 
be American. I offer you my hand, k rAmericainc. It will make me 
intensely happy to have you accept it.” 

Whether Euphemia’s acceptance was in the American manner 
is more than I can say; I incline to think that for fluttering, grate- 
ful, trustful, softly-amazed young hearts, there is only one manner 
all over the world. 

That evening, in the little turret chamber which it was her 
happiness to inhabit, she wrote a dutiful letter to her mamma, and 
had just scaled it when she was sent for by Madame dc Mauves. 
She found this ancient lady seated in her boudoir, in a lavender satin 
gown, with all her candles lighted, as if to celebrate her grandson's 
betrothal. “Arc you very happy?” Madame de Mauves demanded, 
making Euphemia sit down before her. 

“I’m almost afraid to say so,” said the young girl, “lest I should 
wake myself up.” 

“May you never wake up, belle enfant,'* said the old lady, 
solemnly. “This is the first marriage ever made in our family in 
this way, — by a Baron de Mauves proposing to a young girl in an 
arbor, like Jean not and Jeannette. It has not been our way of 
doing things, and people may say it wants frankness. Aly grandson 
tells me he considers it the perfection of frankness. Very good. I’m 
a very old woman, and if your differences should ever be as frank as 
your agreement, I shouldn’t like to sec them. But I should be sorry 
to die and think you were going to be unhappy. You can’t be, 
beyond a certain point; because, though in this world the Lord some- 
times makes light of our expectations, he never altogether ignores 
our dcscrls. But you’re very young and innocent, and easy to 
deceive. There never was a man in the w^orld — among the saints 
themselves — as good as you believe the Baron. But he’s a galant 
homme and a gentleman, and I’ve been talking to him tonight. To 
you I want to say this, — that you’re to forget the worldly rubbish I 
talked the other day about frivolous women being happy. It’s not 
the kind of happiness that would suit you. Whatever befalls you, 
promise me this: to be yourself. The Baron de Mauves will be 
none the worse for it. Yourself, understand, in spite of everything, — 
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bad precepts and bad examples, bad usage even. Be persistently and 
patiently yourself, and a De Mauves will do you justicel" 

Euphemia remembered this speech in after years, and more 
than once, wearily closing her eyes, she seemed to see the old woman 
sitting upright in her faded finery and smiling grimly, like one of 
the Fates who sees the wheel of fortune turning up her favorite 
event. But at the moment it seemed to her simply to have the 
proper gravity of the occasion; this was the way, she supposed, in 
which lucky young girls were addressed on their engagement by wise 
old women of quality. 

At her convent, to which she immediately returned, she found a 
letter from her mother, which shocked her far more than the 
remarks of Madame de Mauves. Who were these people, Mrs. Cleve 
demanded, who had presumed to talk to her daughter of marriage 
without asking her leave? Questionable gentlefolk, plainly; the 
best French people never did such things. Euphemia would return 
straightway to her convent, shut herself up, and await her own 
arrival. 

It took Mrs. Cleve three weeks to travel from Nice to Paris, and 
during this time the young girl had no communication with her 
lover beyond accepting a bouquet of violets, marked with his 
initials and left by a female friend. ‘‘Fve not brought you up with 
such devoted care,” she declared to her daughter at their first inter- 
view, “to marry a penniless Frenchman. I will take you straight 
home, and you will please to forget M. de Mauves.” 

Mrs. Cleve received that evening at her hotel a visit from the 
Baron which mitigated her wrath, but failed to modify her deci- 
sion. He had very good manners, but she was sure he had horrible 
morals; and Mrs. Cleve, who had been a very good-natured censor 
on her own account, felt a genuine spiritual need to sacrifice her 
daughter to propriety. She belonged to that large class of Americans 
who make light of America in familiar discourse, but are startled 
back into a sense of moral responsibility when they find Europeans 
taking them at their word. know the type, my dear,” she said to 
her daughter with a sagacious nod. “He'll not beat you; sometimes 
you'll wish he would.” 

Euphemia remained solemnly silent; for the only answer she 
felt capable of making her mother was that her mind was too small 
a measure of things, and that the Baron's “type” was one which it 
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took some mystical illumination to appreciate. A person who con- 
founded him with the common throng of her watering-place 
acquaintance was not a person to argue with. It seemed to Euphemia 
that she had no cause to plead; her cause was in the Lord's hands 
and her lover's. 

M. de Mauves had been irritated and mortified by Mrs. Cleve's 
opposition, and hardly knew how to handle an adversary who failed 
to perceive that a De Mauves of necessity gave more than he 
received. But he had obtained information on his return to Paris 
which exalted the uses of humility. Euphemia’s fortune, wonderful 
to say, was greater than its fame, and in view of such a prize, even 
a De Mauves could afford to take a snubbing. 

The young man’s tact, his deference, his urbane insistence, won 
a concession from Mrs. Cleve. The engagement was to be suspended 
and her daughter was to return home, be brought out and receive 
the homage she was entitled to, and which would but loo surely 
take a form dangerous to the Baron’s suit. They were to exchange 
neither letters, nor mementos, nor messages; but if at the end of two 
years Euphemia had refused offers enough to attest the permanence 
of her attachment, he should receive an invitation to address her 
^gain. 

This decision was promulgated in the presence of the parties inter- 
ested. The Baron bore himself gallantly, and looked at the young 
girl, expecting some tender protestation. But she only looked at him 
silently in return, neither weeping, nor smiling, nor putting out 
her hand. On this they separated; but as the Baron walked away, 
he declared to himself that, in spite of the confounded two years, 
he was a very happy fellow, — to have a fiancee who, to several 
millions of francs, added such strangely beautiful eyes. 

How man/ offers Euphemia refused but scantily concerns us, — 
and how the Baron wore his two years away. He found that he 
needed pastimes, and, as pastimes were expensive, he added heavily 
to the list of debts to be cancelled by Euphemia’s millions. Some- 
times, in the thick of what he had once called pleasure with a 
keener conviction than now, he put to himself the case of their 
failing him after all; and then he remembered that last mute assur- 
ance of her eyes, and drew a long breath of such confidence as he 
felt in nothing else in the world save his own punctuality in an 
affair of honor. 
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At last, one morning, he took the express to Havre with a letter 
of Mrs. Cleve’s in his pocket, and ten days later made his bow to 
mother and daughter in New York. His stay was brief, and he was 
apparently unable to bring himself to view what Euphemia’s unde, 
Mr. Butterworth, who gave her away at the altar, called our great 
experiment in democratic self-government in a serious light. He 
smiled at everything, and seemed to regard the New World as a 
colossal plaisanterie. It is true that a perpetual smile was the most 
natural expression of countenance for a man about to marry 
Euphemia Cleve. 
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JLjongmore’s first visit seemed to open to him so large an oppor- 
tunity for tranquil enjoyment, that he very soon paid a second, and, 
at the end of a fortnight, had spent a great many hours in the little 
drawing-room which Madame de Mauves rarely quitted except to 
drive or walk in the forest. She lived in an old-fashioned pavilion, 
between a high-wallcd court and an excessively artificial garden, 
beyond whose enclosure you saw a long line of tree-tops. Long- 
more liked the garden, and in the mild afternoons used to move 
his chair through the open window to the little terrace which over- 
looked it, while his hostess sat just within. After a while she came 
out and wandered through the narrow alleys and beside the thin- 
spouting fountain, and last introduced him to a little gate in the 
garden wall, opening upon a lane which led into the forest. Hither- 
ward, more than once, she wandered with him, bareheaded and 
meaning to go but twenty rods, but always strolling good-naturedly 
farther, and often taking a generous walk. They discovered a^vast 
deal to talk about, and to the pleasure of finding the hours tread 
inaudibly away, Longmorc was able to add the satisfaction of sus- 
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pecting that he was a “resource” for Madame de Mauves, He had 
made her acquaintance with the sense, not altogether comfortable, 
that she was a woman with a painful secret, and that seeking her 
acquaintance would be like visiting at a house where there was an 
invalid who could bear no noise. But he very soon perceived that her 
sorrow, since sorrow it was, was not an aggressive one; that it was 
not fond of attitudes and ceremonies, and that her earnest wish was 
to forget it. He felt that even if Mrs. Draper had not told him she 
was unhappy, he would have guessed it; and yet he could hardly 
have pointed to his evidence. It was chiefly negative, — she never 
alluded to her husband. Beyond this it seemed to him simply that 
her whole being was pitched on a lower key than harmonious 
Nature meant; she was like a powerful singer who had lost her 
high notes. She never drooped nor sighed nor looked unutterable 
things; she indulged in no dusky sarcasms against fate; she had, in 
short, none of the coquetry of unhappiness. But Longmore was sure 
that her gentle gayety was the result of strenuous effort, and that 
she was trying to interest herself in his thoughts to escape from her 
own. It she had wished to irritate his curiosity and lead him to take 
her confidence by storm, nothing could have served her purpose 
better than this ingenuous reserve. He declared to himself that there 
was a rare magnanimity in such ardent self-effacement, and that 
but one woman in ten thousand was capable of merging an intensely 
personal grief in thankless outward contemplation. Madame de 
Mauves, he instinctively felt, was not sweeping the horizon for a 
compensation or a consoler; she had suffered a personal deception 
which had disgusted her with persons. She was not striving to 
balance her sorrow with some strongly flavored joy; for the present, 
she was trying to live with it, peaceably, reputably, and without 
scandal, — turning the key on it occasionally, as you would on a 
companion liable to attacks of insanity. Longmore was a man of 
fine senses and of an active imagination, whose leading-strings had 
never been slipped. He began to regard his hostess as a figure 
haunted by a shadow which was somehow her intenser, more au- 
thentic self. I’his hovering mystery came to have for him an extraor- 
dinary charm. Her delicate beauty acquired to his eye the serious 
cast of certain blank-browed Greek statues, and sometimes, when 
his imagination, more than his ear, detected a vague tremor in the 
tone in which she attempted to make a friendly question seem to 
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have behind it none of the hollow resonance of absent-mindedness, 
his marvelling eyes gave her an answer more eloquent, though much 
less to the point, than the one she demanded. 

She gave him indeed much to wonder about, and, in his igno- 
rance, he formed a dozen experimental theories upon the history of 
her marriage. She had married for love and staked her whole soul 
on it; of that he was convinced. She had not married a French- 
man to be near Paris and her base of supplies of millinery; he was 
sure she had seen conjugal happiness in a light of which her present 
life, with its conveniences for shopping and its moral aridity, was 
the absolute negation. But by what extraordinary process of the 
heart — through what mysterious intermission of that moral instinct 
which may keep pace with the heart, even when that organ is mak- 
ing unprecedented time — had she fixed her affections on an 
arrogantly frivolous Frenchman? Longmore needed no telling; he 
knew M. de Mauves was frivolous; it w^as stamped on his eyes, his 
nose, his mouth, his carriage. For French women Longmore had but 
a scanty kindness, or at least (what with him was very much the 
same thing) but a scanty gallantry; they all seemed to belong to the 
type of a certain fine lady to whom he had ventured to present a 
letter of introduction, and whom, directly after his first visit to her, 
he had set down in his note-book as “metallic.*’ Why should 
Madame de Mauves have chosen a French woman’s lot, — she whose 
character had a perfume which doesn’t belong to even the brightest 
metals? He asked her one day frankly if it had cost her nothing to 
transplant herself, — if she was not oppressed with a sense of irrec- 
oncilable difference from “all these people.’’ She was silent awhile, 
and he fancied that she was hesitating as to whether she should 
resent so unceremonious an allusion to her husband. He almost 
wished she would; it would seem a proof that her deep reserve of 
sorrow had a limit. 

“I almost grew up here,” she said at last, “and it was here for 
me that those dreams of the future took shape that we all have when 
we cease to be very young. As matters stand, one may be very Ameri- 
can and yet arrange it with one’s conscience to live in Europe. My 
imagination perhaps — I had a little when I was younger — helped 
me to think I should find happiness here. And after all, for a 
woman, what does it signify? This is not America, perhaps, about 
me, but it’s quite as little France. France is out there, beyond the 
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garden, in the town, in the forest; but here, close about me, in my 
room and** — she paused a moment — ^**in my mind, it*s a nameless 
country of my own. It's not her country/* she added, “that makes a 
woman happy or unhappy.’* 

Madame Clairin, Euphemia’s sister-in-law, might have been 
supposed to have undertaken the graceful task of making Long- 
more ashamed of his uncivil jottings about her sex and nation. 
Mademoiselle de Mauves, bringing example to the confirmation of 
precept, had made a remunerative match and sacrificed her name to 
the millions of a prosperous and aspiring wholesale druggist, — a 
gentleman liberal enough to consider his fortune a moderate price 
for being towed into circles unpervaded by pharmaceutic odors. 
His system, possibly, was sound, but his own application of it was 
unfortunate. M. Clairin’s head was turned by his good luck. Having 
secured an aristocratic wife, he adopted an aristocratic vice and 
began to gamble at the Bourse. In an evil hour he lost heavily and 
staked heavily to recover himself. But he overtook his loss only by a 
greater one. Then he let everything go, — his wits, his courage, his 
probity,— everything that had made him what his ridiculous mar- 
riage had so promptly unmade. He walked up the Rue Vivienne one 
day with his hands in his empty pockets, and stood for half an hour 
staring confusedly up and down the glittering boulevard. People 
brushed against him, and half a dozen carriages almost ran over 
him, until at last a policeman, who had been watching him for 
some time, took him by the arm and led him gently away. He 
looked at the man's cocked hat and sword with tears in his eyes; 
he hoped he was going to interpret to him the wrath of Heaven, — 
to execute the penalty of his dead-weight of self-abhorrence. But the 
sergent de ville only stationed him in the embrasure of a door, out 
of harm’s way, and walked away to supervise a financial contest 
between an old lady and a cabman. Poor M. Clairin had only been 
married a year, but he had had time to measure the lofty spirit of a 
De Mauves. When night had fallen, he repaired to the house of a 
friend and asked for a night’s lodging; and as his friend, who was 
simply his old head book-keeper and lived in a small way, was put to 
some trouble to accommodate him, — “You must excuse me,” Clairin 
saitj, “but I can’t go home. Fm afraid of my wifel** Toward morning 
he blew his brains out. His widow turned the remnants of his 
property to better account than could have been expected, and wore 
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the very handsomest mourning. It was for this latter reason, perhaps, 
that she was obliged to retrench at other points and accept a 
temporary home under her brother's roof. 

Fortune had played Madame Clairin a terrible trick, but had 
found an adversary and not a victim. Though quite without beauty, 
she had always had what is called the grand air, and her air from 
this time forward was grander than ever. As she trailed about in 
her sable furbelows, tossing back her well-dressed head, and holding 
up her vigilant eye-glass, she seemed to be sweeping the whole field 
of society and asking herself where she should pluck her revenge. 
Suddenly she espied it, ready made to her hand, in poor Longmore's 
wealth and amiability. American dollars and American complaisance 
had made her brother's fortune; why shouldn't they make hers? 
She overestimated Longmore’s wealth and misinterpreted his amia- 
bility; for she was sure that a man could not be so contented without 
being rich, nor so unassuming without being weak. He encountered 
her advances with a formal politeness which covered a great deal of 
unflattering discomposure. She made him feel acutely uncomfort- 
able; and though he was at a loss to conceive how he could be an 
object of interest to a shrewd Parisienne, he had an indefinable 
sense of being enclosed in a magnetic circle, like the victim of an 
incantation. If Madame Clairin could have fathomed his Puritanic 
soul, she would have laid by her wand and her book and admitted 
that he was an impossible subject. She gave him a kind of moral 
chill, and he never mentally alluded to her save as that dreadful 
woman, — that terrible woman. He did justice to her grand air, but 
for his pleasure he preferred the small air of Madame de Maiives; 
and he never made her his bow, after standing frigidly passive for 
five minutes to one of her gracious overtures to intimacy, without 
feeling a peculiar desire to ramble away into the forest, fling him- 
self down on the warm grass, and, staring up at the blue sky, for- 
get that there were any women in nature who didn’t please like the 
swaying tree-tops. One day, on his arrival, she met him in the court 
and told him that her sister-in-law w^as shut up with a headache, and 
that his visit must be for her. He followed her into the drawing- 
room with the best grace at his command, and sat twirling his hat 
for half an hour. Suddenly he understood her; the caressing cadence 
of her voice was a distinct invitation to solicit the incomparable 
honor of her hand. He blushed to the roots of his hair and jumped 
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up with uncontrollable alacrity; then, dropping a glance at Madame 
Clairin, who sat watching him with hard eyes over the edge of her 
smile, as it were, perceived on her brow a flash of unforgiving wrath. 
It was not becoming, but his eyes lingered a moment, for it seemed 
to illuminate her character. What he saw there frightened him, and 
he felt himself murmuring, “Poor Madame de MauvesI" His 
departure was abrupt, and this time he really went into the forest 
and lay down on the grass. 

After this he admired Madame de Mauves more than ever; she 
seemed a brighter figure, dogged by a darker shadow. At the end of 
a month he received a letter from a friend with whom he had 
arranged a tour through the Low Countries, reminding him of his 
promise to meet him promptly at Brussels. It was only after his 
answer was posted that he fully measured the zeal with which he 
had declared that the journey must either be deferred or aban- 
doned, — that he could not possibly leave Saint-Germain. He took 
a walk in the forest, and asked himself if this was irrevocably true. 
If it was, surely his duty was to march straight home and pack his 
trunk. Poor Webster, who, he knew, had counted ardently on this 
excursion, was an excellent fellow; six weeks ago he would have 
gone through fire and water to join Webster. It had never been in 
his books to throw overboard a friend whom he had loved for ten 
years for a married woman whom for six weeks he had — admired. 
It was certainly beyond question that he was lingering at Saint- 
Germain because this admirable married woman was there; but in 
the midst of all this admiration what had become of prudence? 
This was the conduct of a man prepared to fall utterly in love. If 
she was as unhappy as he believed, the love of such a man would 
help her very little more than his indifference; if she was less so, 
she needed no help and could dispense with his friendly offices. He 
was sure, moreover, that if she knew he was staying on her account, 
she would be extremely annoyed. But this very feeling had much 
to do with making it hard to go; her displeasure would only enhance 
the gentle stoicism which touched him to the heart. At moments, 
indeed, he assured himself that to linger was simply impertinent; it 
was indelicate to make a daily study of such a shrinking grief. But 
inclination answered that some day her self-support would fail, 
and he had a vision of this admirable creature calling vainly for 
help. He would be her friend, to any length; it was unworthy of both 
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a! them to think about consequences. But he was a friend who 
carried about with him a muttering resentment that he had not 
known her five years earlier, and a brooding hostility to those who 
had anticipated him. It seemed one of fortune's most mocking 
strokes, that she should be surrounded by persons whose only merit 
was that they threw the charm of her character into radiant relief. 

Longmore's growing irritation made it more and more difficult 
for him to see any other merit than this in the Baron de Mauves. 
And yet, disinterestedly, it would have been hard to give a name to 
the portentous vices which such an estimate implied, and there 
were times when our hero was almost persuaded against his finer 
judgment that he was really the most considerate of husbands, and 
that his wife liked melancholy for melancholy's sake. His manners 
were perfect, his urbanity was unbounded, and he seemed never to 
address her but, sentimentally speaking, hat in hand. His tone to 
Longmore (as the latter was perfectly aware) was that of a man of 
the world to a man not quite of the world; but what it lacked in 
deference it made up in easy friendliness. can't thank you enough 
for having overcome my wife’s shyness," he more than once declared. 
‘If we left her to do as she pleased, she would bury herself alive. 
Come often, and bring some one else. She’ll have nothing to do 
with my friends, but perhaps she'll accept yours." 

The Baron made these speeches with a remorseless placidity 
very amazing to our hero, who had an innocent belief that a 
man’s head may point out to him the shortcomings of his heart and 
make him ashamed of them. He could not fancy him capable both of 
neglecting his wife and taking an almost humorous view of her 
suffering. Longmore had, at any rate, an exasperating sense that the 
Baron thought rather less of his wife than more, for that very same 
fine difference of nature which so deeply stirred his own sympathies. 
He was rarely present during Longmore's visits, and made a daily 
journey to Paris, where he had "business," as he once mentioned,— 
not in the least with a tone of apology. When he appeared, it was 
late in the evening, and with an imperturbable air of being on the 
best of terms with every one and everything, which was peculiarly 
annoying if you happened to have a tacit quarrel with him. If he was 
a good fellow, he was surely a good fellow spoiled. Something he 
had, however, which Longmore vaguely envied— a kind of superb 
positiveness— a manner rounded and polished by the traditions of 
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centuries — an amenity exercised for his own sake and not his 
neighbors' — ^which seemed the result of something better than a 
good conscience— of a vigorous and unscrupulous temperament. 
The Baron was plainly not a moral man, and poor Longmore, who 
was, would have been glad to learn the secret of his luxurious 
serenity. What was it that enabled him, without being a monster with 
visibly cloven feet, exhaling brimstone, to misprize so cruelly a lovely 
wife, and to walk about the world with a smile under his mustache? 
It was the essential grossness of his imagination, which had never- 
theless helped him to turn so many neat compliments. He could be 
very polite, and he could doubtless be supremely impertinent; but 
he was as unable to draw a moral inference of the finer strain, as a 
school-boy who has been playing truant for a week to solve a prob- 
lem in algebra. It was ten to one he didn't know his wife was 
unhappy; he and his brilliant sister had doubtless agreed to consider 
their companion a Puritanical little person, of meagre aspirations 
and slender accomplishments, contented with looking at Paris 
from the terrace, and, as an especial treat, having a countryman 
very much like herself to supply her with homely transatlantic 
gossip. M. de Mauves was tired of his companion: he relished a 
higher flavor in female society. She was too modest, too simple, too 
delicate; she had too few arts, too little coquetry, too much charity. 
M. de Mauves, some day, lighting a cigar, had probably decided she 
was stupid. It was the same sort of taste, Longmore moralized, as 
the taste for G^'rome in painting and for M. Gustave Flaubert in 
literature. The Baron was a pagan and his wife was a Christian, and 
between them, accordingly, was a gulf. He was by race and instinct 
a grand seigneur. Longmore had often heard of this distinguished 
social type, and was properly grateful for an opportunity to examine 
it closely. It had certainly a picturesque boldness of outline, but it 
was fed from spiritual sources so remote from those of which he 
felt the living gush in his own soul, that he found himself gazing at 
it, in irreconcilable antipathy, across a dim historic mist. “I'm a 
modern bourgeois/' he said, “and not perhaps so good a judge of 
how far a pretty woman's tongue may go at supper without preju- 
dice to her reputation. But I've not met one of the sweetest of 
women without recognizing her and discovering that a certain 
sort of character offers better entertainment than Thdr^sa's songs, 
sung bv a dissipated duchess. Wit for wit, I think mine carries me 
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further/' It was easy indeed to perceive that, as became a grand 
seigneur, M. de Mauves had a stock of rigid notions. He would not 
especially have desired, perhaps, that his wife should compete in 
amateur operettas with the duchesses in question, chiefly of recent 
origin; but he held that a gentleman may take his amusement where 
he finds it, that he is quite at liberty not to find it at home; and 
that the wife of a De Mauves who should hang her head and have 
red eyes, and allow herself to make any other response to officious 
condolence than that her husband's amusements were his own 
affair, would have forfeited every claim to having her fingertips 
bowed over and kissed. And yet in spite of these sound principles, 
Longmore fancied that the Baron was more irritated than gratified 
by his wife's irreproachable reserve. Did it dimly occur to him that 
it was self-control and not self-effacement? She was a model to all 
the inferior matrons of his line, past and to come, and an occasional 
‘'scene" from her at a convenient moment would have something 
reassuring, — ^would attest her stupidity a trifle more forcibly than 
her inscrutable tranquillity. 

Longmore would have given much to know the principle of her 
submissiveness, and he tried more than once, but with rather awk- 
ward timidity, to sound the mystery. She seemed to him to have 
been long resisting the force of cruel evidence, and, though she 
had succumbed to it at last, to have denied herself the right to 
complain, because if faith was gone her heroic generosity remained. 
He believed even that she was capable of reproaching herself with 
having expected too much, and of trying to persuade herself out 
of her bitterness by saying that her hopes had been illusions and 
that this was simply — life, "I hate tragedy," she once said to him; 
"I have a really pusillanimous dread of moral suffering. I believe 
that — ^without base concessions — there is always some way of escap- 
ing from it, I had almost rather never smile all my life than have 
a single violent explosion of grief." She lived evidently in nervous 
apprehension of being fatally convinced, — of seeing to the end of 
her deception. Longmore, when he thought of this, felt an immense 
longing to offer her something of which she could be as sure as of the 
sun in heaven. 



IV 


His friend Webster lost no time in accusing him of the basest 
infidelity, and asking liim what he found at Saint-Germain to prefer 
to Van Eyck and Memling, Rubens and Rembrandt. A day or two 
after the receipt of Webster’s letter, he took a walk with Madame 
de Mauves in the forest. They sat down on a fallen log, and she 
began to arrange into a bouquet the anemones and violets she had 
gathered. "I have a letter,” he said at last, “from a friend whom 
J some time ago promised to join at Brussels. The time has come, — 
it has passed. It finds me terribly unwilling to leave Saint-Germain.” 

She looked up with the candid interest which she always dis- 
played in his affairs, but with no disposition, apparently, to make 
a personal application of his words. “Saint-Germain is pleasant 
enough,” she said; “but are you doing yourself justice? Won’t you 
regret in future days that instead of travelling and seeing cities 
and monuments and museums and improving your mind, you sat 
here — for instance — on a log, pulling my flowers to pieces?” 

“What I shall regret in future days,” he answered after some 
hesitation, “is that I should have sat here and not spoken the truth 
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on the matter. I am fond of museums and monuments and of 
improving my mind, and I’m particularly fond of my friend Web- 
ster. But I can’t bring myself to leave Saint-Germain without asking 
you a question. You must forgive me if it’s unfortunate, and be 
assured that curiosity was never more respectful. Are you really as 
unhappy as I imagine you to be?” 

She had evidently not expected his question, and she greeted it 
with a startled blush. “If I strike you as unhappy,” she said, “I have 
been a poorer friend to you than I wished to be.” 

“I, perhaps, have been a better friend of yours than you have 
supposed. I’ve admired your reserve, your courage, your studied 
gayety. But I have felt the existence of something beneath them that 
was more you — ^more you as I wished to know you — than they were; 
something that I have believed to be a constant sorrow.” 

She listened with great gravity, but without an air of offence, 
and he felt that w^hile he had been timorously calculating the last 
consequences of friendship, she had placidly accepted them. “You 
surprise me,” she said slowly, and her blush still lingered. “But 
to refuse to answer you would confirm an impression which is 
evidently already too strong. An unhappiness that one can sit com- 
fortably talking about, is an unhappiness with distinct limitations. 
If I were examined before a board of commissioners for investigating 
the felicity of mankind. I’m sure I should be pronounced a very 
fortunate woman.” 

There was something delightfully gentle to him in her tone, and 
its softness seemed to deepen as she continued: “But let me add, 
with all gratitude for your sympathy, that it's my own affair alto- 
gether. It needn’t disturb you, Mr. Longmore, for I have often 
found myself in your company a very contented person.” 

“You’re a wonderful woman,” he said, “and I admire you as I 
never have admired any one. You’re wiser than anything I, for one, 
can say to you; and what I ask of you is not to let me advise or 
console you, but simply thank you for letting me know you.” He had 
intended no such outburst as this, but his voice rang loud, and he 
felt a kind of unfamiliar joy as he uttered it. 

She shook her head with some impatience. “Let us be friends, — as 
I supposed we were going to be, — ^without protestations and line 
words. To have you making bows to my wisdom, — that would be 
real wretchedness. I can dispense with your admiration better than 
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the Flemish painters can, — better than Van Eyck and Rubens, in 
spite of all their worshippers. Go join your friend, — see everything, 
enjoy everything, learn everything, and write me an excellent letter, 
brimming over with your impressions. I’m extremely fond of the 
Dutch painters,” she added with a slight faltering of the voice, 
which Longmore had noticed once before, and which he had inter- 
preted as the sudden weariness of a spirit self-condemned to play 
a part. 

“I don’t believe you care about the Dutch painters at all,” he 
said with an unhesitating laugh. “But I shall certainly write you a 
letter,” 

She rose and turned homeward, thoughtfully rearranging her 
flowers as she walked. Little was said; Longmore was asking himself, 
with a tremor in the unspoken words, whether all this meant simply 
that he was in love. He looked at the rooks wheeling against the 
golden-hued sky, between the tree-tops, but not at his companion, 
whose personal presence seemed lost in the felicity she had created. 
Madame de Mauves was silent and grave, because she was painfully 
disappointed. A sentimental friendship she had not desired; her 
scheme had been to pass with Longmore as a placid creature with a 
good deal of leisure which she was disposed to devote to profitable 
conversation of an impersonal sort. She liked him extremely, and 
felt that there was something in him to which, when she made up 
her girlish mind that a needy French baron was the ripest fruit of 
time, she had done very scanty justice. They went through the 
little gate in the garden wall and approached the house. On the 
terrace Madame Clairin was entertaining a friend, — a little elderly 
gentleman with a white mustache, and an order in his button-hole. 
Madame de Mauves chose to pass round the house into the court; 
whereupon her sister-in-law, greeting Longmore with a command- 
ing nod, lifted her eye-glass and stared at them as they went by. 
Longmore heard the little old gentleman uttering some old- 
fashioned epigram about “la vieille galanterie Fran^aise,” and then, 
by a sudden impulse, he looked at Madame de Mauves and won- 
dered what she was doing in such a world. She stopped before the 
house, without asking him to come in. “I hope,” she said, “you’ll 
consfder my advice, and waste no more time at Saint-Germain.” 

For an instant there rose to his lips some faded compliment about 
his time not being wasted, but it expired before the simple sincerity 
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of her look. She stood there as gently serious as the angel of disin- 
terestedness, and Longmore felt as if he should insult her by treat- 
ing her words as a bait for flattery. “I shall start in a day or two/' 
he answered, “but I won’t promise you not to come back.” 

“I hope not,” she said simply. “I expect to be here a long time.” 

“I shall come and say good by,” he rejoined; on which she nodded 
with a smile, and went in. 

He turned away, and walked slowly homeward by the terrace. 
It seemed to him that to leave her thus, for a gain on which she her- 
self insisted, was to know her better and admire her more. But he 
was in a vague ferment of feeling which her evasion of his question 
half an hour before had done more to deepen than to allay. Sud- 
denly, on the terrace, he encountered M. de Mauves, who was lean- 
ing against the parapet finishing a cigar. The Baron, who, he 
fancied, had an air of peculiar affability, offered him his fair, plump 
hand. Longmore stopped; he felt a sudden angry desire to cry out 
to him that he had the loveliest wife in the world; that he ought to 
be ashamed of himself not to know it; and that for all his shrewdness 
he had never looked into the depths of her eyes. The Baron, we 
know, considered that he had; but there was something in 
Euphemia’s eyes now that was not there five years before. They 
talked for a while about various things, and M. de Mauves gave a 
humorous account of his visit to America. His tone was not soothing 
to Longmorc's excited sensibilities. He seemed to consider the coun- 
try a gigantic joke, and his urbanity only went so far as to admit 
that it was not a bad one. Longmore was not, by habit, an aggres- 
sive apologist for our institutions; but the Baron's narrative con- 
firmed his worst impressions of French superficiality. He had under- 
stood nothing, he had felt nothing, he had learned nothing; and our 
hero, glancing askance at his aristocratic profile, declared that if the 
chief merit of a long pedigree was to leave one so vaingloriously 
stupid, he thanked his stars that the Longmores had emerged from 
obscurity in the present century, in the person of an enterprising 
lumber merchant. M. de Mauves dwelt of course on that prime 
oddity of ours, — the liberty allowed to young girls; and related the 
history of his researches into the “opportunities” it presented to 
French noblemen, — ^researches in which, during a fortnight's' stay, 
he seemed to have spent many agreeable hours. “I am bound to 
admit,” he said, “that in every case I was disarmed by the extreme 
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candor of the young lady, and that they took care of themselves to 
better purpose than I have seen some mammas in France take care 
of them/' Longmore greeted this handsome concession with the 
grimmest of smiles, and damned his impertinent patronage. 

Mentioning at last that he was about to leave Saint-Germain, he 
was surprised, without exactly being flattered, by the Baron's 
quickened attention. 'I'm very sorry," the latter cried. "I hoped 
we had you for the summer." Longmore murmured something civil, 
and wondered why M. de Mauves should care whether he stayed 
or went. "You were a diversion to Madame de Mauves," the Baron 
added. "I assure you I mentally blessed your visits." 

"They were a great pleasure to me," Longmore said gravely. "Some 
day I expect to come back." 

"Pray do," and the Baron laid his hand urgently on his arm. 
"You see I have confidence in you I" Longmore was silent for a 
moment, and the Baron puffed his cigar reflectively and watched the 
smoke. "Madame de Mauves," he said at last, "is a rather singular 
person." 

Longmore shifted his position, and wondered whether he was 
going to "explain" Madame de Mauves. 

"Being as you are her fellow-countryman," the Baron went on, 
"I don’t mind speaking frankly. She’s just a little morbid, — the 
most charming woman in the world, as you see, but a little fanciful, 
— ^a little exaltee. Now you see she has taken this extraordinary 
fancy for solitude. I can't get her to go anywhere, — to see any one. 
When my friends present themselves she's polite, but she's freezing. 
She doesn’t do herself justice, and I expect every day to hear two 
or three of them say to me, 'Your wife's jolie a croquer: what a 
pity she hasn’t a little esprit,' You must have found out that she has 
really a great deal. But to tell the whole truth, what she needs is to 
forget herself. She sits alone for hours poring over her English 
books and looking at life through that terrible brown fog which 
they always seem to me to fling over the world. I doubt if your 
English authors," the Baron continued, with a serenity which Long- 
more afterwards characterized as sublime, "are very sound reading 
for young married women. I don't pretend to know much about 
them*; but I remember that, not long after our marriage, Madame de 
Mauves undertook to read me one day a certain Wordsworth, — a 
poet highly esteemed, it appears, chez vous. It seemed to me that she 
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took me by the nape of the neck and forced my head for half an hour 
over a basin of soupe aux choux, and that one ought to ventilate the 
drawing-room before any one called. But I suppose you know him, 
— ce gSnie Id, 1 think my wife never forgave me, and that it was a 
real shock to her to find she had married a man who had very much 
the same taste in literature as in cookery. But you’re a man of 
general culture,” said the Baron, turning to Longmore and fixing 
his eyes on the seal on his watch-guard. “You can talk about every- 
thing, and Fm sure you like Alfred de Musset as well as Wordsworth. 
Talk to her about everything, Alfred de Musset included. Bah! I 
forgot you’re going. Come back then as soon as possible and talk 
about your travels. If Madame de Mauves too would travel for a 
couple of months, it would do her good. It would enlarge her 
horizon,” — and M. dc Mauves made a series of short nervous jerks 
with his stick in the air, — “it would wake up her imagination. She’s 
too rigid, you know, — it would show her that one may bend a trifle 
without breaking.” He paused a moment and gave two or three 
vigorous puffs. Then turning to his companion again, with a little 
nod and a confidential smile: — ”I hope you admire my candor. 1 
wouldn't say all this to one of us.** 

Evening was coming on, and the lingering light seemed to float 
in the air in faintly golden motes. Longmore stood gazing at these 
luminous particles; he could almost have fancied them a swarm of 
humming insects, murmuring as a refrain, “She has a great deal of 
esprit , — she has a great deal of esprit.** “Yes, she has a great deal,” 
he said mechanically, turning to the Baron. M. de Mauves glanced 
at him sharply, as if to ask what the deuce he was talking about. 
“She has a great deal of intelligence,” said Longmore, deliberately, 
“a great deal of beauty, a great many virtues.” 

M. de Mauves busied himself for a moment in lighting another 
cigar, and when he had finished, with a return of his confidential 
smile, “I suspect you of thinking,’’ he said, “that I don't do my wife 
justice. Take care, — take care, young man; that’s a dangerous 
assumption. In general, a man always does his wife justice. More than 
justice,” cried the Baron with a laugh, — “that we keep for the wives 
of other men!” 

Longmore afterwards remembered it in favor of the Baron’s grace 
of address that he had not measured at this moment the dusky abyss 
over which it hovered. But a sort of deepening subterranean echo 
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lingered on his spiritual ear. For the present his keenest sensation 
was a desire to get away and cry aloud that M. de Mauves was an 
arrogant fool. He bade him an abrupt good-night, which must serve 
also, he said, as good by. 

‘‘Decidedly, then, you go?” said M. de Mauves, almost peremp- 
torily. 

“Decidedly.*' 

“Of course you'll come and say good by to Madame de Mauves." 
His tone implied that the omission would be most uncivil; but there 
seemed to Longmore something so ludicrous in his taking a lesson 
in consideration from M. de Mauves, that he burst into a laugh. 
The Baron frowned, like a man for whom it was a new and most 
unpleasant sensation to be perplexed. “You’re a queer fellow,” he 
murmured, as Longmore turned away, not foreseeing that he would 
think him a very queer fellow indeed before he had done with him. 
Longmore sat down to dinner at his hotel with his usual good inten- 
tions; but as he was lifting his first glass of wine to his lips, he sud- 
denly fell to musing and set down his wine untasted. His revery 
lasted long, and when he emerged from it, his fish was cold; but this 
mattered little, for his appetite was gone. That evening he packed 
his trunk with a kind of indignant energy. I'his was so effective 
that the operation was accomplished before bedtime, and as he was 
not in the least sleepy, he devoted the interval to writing two letters; 
one was a short note to Madame de Mauves, which he intrusted to a 
servant, to be delivered the next morning. He had found it best, he 
said, to leave Saint-Germain immediately, but he expected to be 
back in Paris in the early autumn. The other letter was the result 
of his having remembered a day or two before that he had not yet 
complied with Mrs. Draper’s injunction to give her an account of 
his impressions of her friend. The present occasion seemed propi- 
tious, and he wrote half a dozen pages. His tone, however, was grave, 
and Mrs. Draper, on receiving them, was slightly disappointed, — 
she would have preferred a stronger flavor of rhapsody. But what 
chiefly concerns us is the concluding sentences. 

“The only time she ever spoke to me of her marriage,” he wrote, 
“she intimated that it had been a perfect love-match. With all abate- 
ments^ I suppose most marriages are; but in her case this would 
mean more, I think, than in that of most women; for her love was 
an absolute idealization. She believed her husband was a hero of 
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rose-colored romance, and he turns out to be not even a hero of very 
sad-colored reality. For some time now she has been sounding her 
mistake, but I don’t believe she has touched the bottom of it yet. 
She strikes me as a person who is begging off from full knowledge, — 
who has struck a truce with painful truth, and is trying awhile the 
experiment of living with closed eyes. In the dark she tries to see 
again the gilding on her idol. Illusion of course is illusion, and one 
must always pay for it; but there is something truly tragical in see- 
ing an earthly penalty levied on such divine folly as this. As for M. 
de Mauves, he’s a Frenchman to his fingers’ ends; and I confess I 
should dislike him for this if he were a much better man. He can’t 
forgive his wife for having married him too sentimentally and loved 
him too well; for in some uncorrupted corner of his being he feels, 
I suppose, that as she saw him, so he ought to have been. It’s a per- 
petual vexation to him that a little American bourgeoise should 
have fancied him a finer fellow than he is, or than he at all wants 
to be. He hasn't a glimmering of real acquaintance with his wife; 
he can’t understand the stream of passion flowing so clear and still. 
To tell the truth, I hardly can myself; but when I see the spectacle 
I can admire it furiously. M. de Mauves, at any rate, would like to 
have the comfort of feeling that his wife was as corruptible as him- 
self; and you’ll hardly believe me when I tell you that he goes about 
intimating to gentlemen whom he deems worthy of the knowledge, 
that it would be a convenience to him to have them make love to 
her." 
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reaching Paris, Longmorc straightway purchased a Mur- 
ray’s “Belgium,” to help himself to believe that he would 
start on the morrow for Brussels; but when the morrow came, it 
occurred to him that, by way of preparation, he ought to acquaint 
himself more intimately with the Flemish painters in the Louvre. 
This took a whole morning, but it did little to hasten his departure. 
He had abruptly left Saint-Germain, because it seemed to him that 
respect for Madame dc Mauves demanded that he should allow her 
husband no reason to suppose that he had understood him; but now 
that he had satisfied this immediate need of delicacy, he found him- 
self thinking more and more ardently of Euphemia. It was a poor 
expression of ardor to be lingering irresolutely on the deserted 
boulevards, but he detested the idea of leaving Saint-Germain five 
hundred miles behind him. He felt very foolish, nevertheless, and 
wandered about nervously, promising himself to take the next train; 
but a dozen trains started, and Longmore was still in Paris. This 
sentimental tumult was more than he had bargained for, and, as he 
looked in the shop windows, he wondered whether it was a “pas- 
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sion/' He had never been fond of the word, and had grown up with 
a kind of horror of what it represented. He had hoped that when 
he fell in love, he should do it with an excellent conscience, with 
no greater agitation than a mild general glow of satisfaction. But 
here was a sentiment compounded of pity and anger, as well as 
admiration, and bristling with scruples and doubts. He had come 
abroad to enjoy the Flemish painters and all others; but what fair^ 
tressed saint of Van Eyck or Memling was so appealing a figure as 
Madame de Mauves? His restless steps carried him at last out of the 
long villa-bordered avenue which leads to the Bois de Boulogne. 

Summer had fairly begun, and the drive beside the lake was 
empty, but there were various loungers on the benches and chairs, 
and the great cafe had an air of animation. Longmore's walk had 
given him an appetite, and he went into the establishment and de- 
manded a dinner, remarking for the hundredth time, as he observed 
the smart little tables disposed in the open air, how much better 
they ordered this matter in France. 

‘‘Will monsieur dine in the garden, or in the salon?‘* asked the 
waiter. Longmore chose the garden; and observing that a great vine 
of June roses was trained over the wall of the house, placed himself 
at a table near by, where the best of dinners was served him on the 
whitest of linen, in the most shining of porcelain. It so happened 
that his table was near a window, and that as he sat he could look 
into a corner of the salon. So it was that his attention rested on a 
lady seated just within the window, which was open, face to face 
apparently to a companion who was concealed by the curtain. She 
was a very pretty woman, and Longmore looked at her as often as 
was consistent with good manners. After a while he even began to 
wonder who she was, and to suspect that she was one of those ladies 
whom it is no breach of good manners to look at as often as you like. 
Longmore, too, if he had been so disposed, would have been the 
more free to give her all his attention, that her own was fixed upon 
the person opposite to her. She was what the French call a belle 
btune, and though our hero, who had rather a conservative taste in 
such matters, had no great relish for her bold outlines and even 
bolder coloring, he could not help admiring her expression of bask- 
ing contentment. 

She was evidently very happy, and her happiness gave her an air 
of innocence. The talk of her friend, whoever he was, abundantly 
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suited her humor, for she sat listening to him with a broad, lazy 
smile, and interrupted him occasionally, while she crunched her bon- 
bons, with a murmured response, presumably as broad, which 
seemed to deepen his eloquence. She drank a great deal of cham- 
pagne and ate an immense number of strawberries, and was plainly 
altogether a person with an impartial relish for strawberries, cham- 
pagne, and what she would have called betises. 

They had half finished dinner when Longmore sat down, and he 
was still in his place when they rose. She had hung her bonnet on a 
nail above her chair, and her companion passed round the table to 
take it down for her. As he did so, she bent her head to look at a 
wine stain on her dress, and in the movement exposed the greater 
part of the back of a very handsome neck. The gentleman observed 
it, and observed also, apparently, that the room beyond them was 
empty; that he stood within eyeshot of Longmore he failed to ob- 
serve. He stooped suddenly and imprinted a gallant kiss on the fair 
expanse. Longmore then recognized M. de Mauves. The recipient 
of this vigorous tribute put on her bonnet, using his flushed smile as 
a mirror, and in a moment they passed through the garden, on their 
way to their carriage. 

Then, for the first time, M. de Mauves perceived Longmore. He 
measured with a rapid glance the young man's relation to the open 
window, and checked himself in the impulse to stop and speak to 
him. He contented himself with bowing with great gravity as he 
opened the gate for his companion. 

That evening Longmore made a railway journey, but not to Brus- 
sels. He had effectually ceased to care about Brussels; the only thing 
he now cared about was Madame de Mauves. The atmosphere of his 
mind had had a sudden clearing up; pity and anger were still 
throbbing there, but they had space to rage at their pleasure, for 
doubts and scruples had abruptly departed. It was little, he felt, 
that he could interpose between her resignation and the unsparing 
harshness of her position; but that little, if it involved the sacrifice 
of everything that bound him to the tranquil past it seemed to him 
that he could offer her with a rapture which at last made reflection 
a woefully halting substitute for faith. Nothing in his tranquil past 
had given such a zest to consciousness as the sense of tending with 
all his being to a single aim which bore him company on his journey 
to Saint-Germain. How to justify his return, how to explain his 
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ardor, troubled him little. He was not sure, even, that he wished to 
be understood; he wished only to feel that it was by no fault of his 
that Madame de Mauves was alone with the ugliness of fate. He was 
conscious of no distinct desire to “make love'' to her; if he could 
have uttered the essence of his longing, he would have said that he 
wished her to remember that in a world colored gray to her vision 
by disappointment, there was one vividly honest man. She might 
certainly have remembered it, however, without his coming back 
to remind her; and it is not to be denied that, as he packed his 
valise that evening, he wished immensely to hear the sound of her 
voice. 

He waited the next day till his usual hour of calling, — the late 
afternoon; but he learned at the door that Madame de Mauves was 
not at home. The servant offered the information that she was 
walking in the forest. Longmore went through the garden and out 
of the little door into the lane, and, after half an hour's vain ex- 
ploration, saw her coming toward him at the end of a green by- 
path. As he appeared, she stopped for a moment, as if to turn aside; 
then recognizing him, she slowly advanced, and he was soon shaking 
hands with her. 

“Nothing has happened," she said, looking at him fixedly. “You're 
not ill?" 

“Nothing, except that when I got to Paris I found how fond I 
had grown of Saint-Germain." 

She neither smiled nor looked flattered; it seemed indeed to Long- 
more that she was annoyed. But he was uncertain, for he imme- 
diately perceived that in his absence the whole character of her face 
had altered. It told him that something momentous had happened. 
It was no longer self-contained melancholy that he read in her 
eyes, but grief and agitation which had lately struggled with that 
passionate love of peace of which she had spoken to him, and forced 
it to know that deep experience is never peaceful. She was pale, and 
she had evidently been shedding tears. He felt his heart beating 
hard; he seemed now to know her secrets. She continued to look at 
him with a contracted brow, as if his return had given her a sense 
of responsibility too great to be disguised by a commonplace wel- 
come. For some moments, as he turned and walked besidfc her, 
neither spoke; then abruptly, — “Tell me truly, Mr. Longmore," she 
said, “why you have come back." 
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He turned and lcx)ked at her with an air which startled her into 
a certainty of what she had feared. “Because Fve learned the real 
answer to the question I asked you the other day. You're not happy, 
— you're too good to be happy on the terms offered you. Madame de 
Mauves," he went on with a gesture which protested against a ges- 
ture of her own, “I can’t be happy if you're not. I don’t care for 
anything so long as I see such a depth of unconquerable sadness in 
your eyes. I found during three dreary days in Paris that the thing 
in the world I most care for is this daily privilege of seeing you. I 
know it's absolutely brutal to tell you I admire you; it's an insult 
to you to treat you as if you had complained to me or appealed to 
me. But such a friendship as I waked up to there" — and he tossed 
his head toward the distant city — “is a potent force, I assure you; 
and when forces are compressed they explode. But if you had told 
me every trouble in your heart, it would have mattered little; I 
couldn’t say more than I must say now, — that if that in life from 
which you've hoped most has given you least, my devoted respect 
will refuse no service and betray no trust." 

She had begun to make marks in the earth with the point of her 
parasol; but she stopped and listened to him in perfect immobility. 
Rather, her immobility was not perfect; for when he stopped speak- 
ing a faint flush had stolen into her cheek. It told Longmore that 
she was moved, and his first perceiving it was the happiest instant 
of his life. She raised her eyes at last, and looked at him with what 
at first seemed a pleading dread of excessive emotion. 

“Thank you — thank you!" she said, calmly enough; but the next 
moment her own emotion overcame her calmness, and she burst 
into tears. Her tears vanished as quickly as they came, but they did 
Longmore a world of good. He had always felt indefinably afraid 
of her; her being had somehow seemed fed by a deeper faith and 
a stronger will than his own; but her half-dozen smothered sobs 
showed him the bottom of her heart, and assured him that she was 
weak enough to be grateful. 

“Excuse me," she said; “I'm too nervous to listen to you. I believe 
I could have faced an enemy to-day, but I can’t endure a friend.” 

“You're killing yourself with stoicism, — that's my belief,” he 
cried. “Listen to a friend for his own sake, if not for yours. I have 
never ventured to offer you an atom of compassion, and you can't 
accuse yourself of an abuse of charity.” 
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She looked about her with a kind of weary confusion which 
promised a reluctant attention. But suddenly perceiving by the 
wayside the fallen log on which they had rested a few evenings 
before, she went and sat down on it in impatient resignation, and 
looked at Longmore, as he stood silent, watching her, with a glance 
which seemed to urge that, if she was charitable now, he must be 
very wise. 

“Something came to my knowledge yesterday,"' he said as he sat 
down beside her, “which gave me a supreme sense of your moral 
isolation. You are truth itself, and there is no truth about you. You 
believe in purity and duty and dignity, and you live in a world in 
which they are daily belied. I sometimes ask myself with a kind of 
rage how you ever came into such a world, — and why the perversity 
of fate never let me know you before." 

“I like my ‘world* no better than you do, and it was not for its 
own sake I came into it. But what particular group of people is 
worth pinning one’s faith upon? I confess it sometimes seems to me 
that men and women are very poor creatures. I suppose I’m roman- 
tic. I have a most unfortunate taste for poetic fitness. Life is hard 
prose, which one must learn to read contentedly. I believe I once 
thought that all the prose was in America, which was very foolish. 
What I thought, what I believed, what I expected, when I was an 
ignorant girl, fatally addicted to falling in love with my own theo- 
ries, is more than I can begin to tell you now. Sometimes, when I 
remember certain impulses, certain illusions of those days, they 
take away my breath, and I wonder my bedazzled visions didn’t 
lead me into troubles greater than any I have now to lament. I had 
a conviction which you would probably smile at if I were to attempt 
to express it to you. It was a singular form for passionate faith to 
take, but it had all of the sweetness and the ardor of passionate 
faith. It led me to take a great step, and it lies behind me now in 
the distance like a shadow melting slowly in the light of experience. 
It has faded, but it has not vanished. Some feelings, I am sure, die 
only with ourselves; some illusions are as much the condition of our 
life as our heart-beats. They say that life itself is an illusion, — that 
this world is a shadow of which the reality is yet to come. Life is 
all of a piece, then, and there is no shame in being miserably human. 
As for my ‘isolation,* it doesn’t greatly matter; it’s the fault, in part, 
of my obstinacy. There have been times when I have been frantically 
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distressed, and, to tell you the truth, wretchedly homesick, because 
my maid — sl jewel of a maid — lied to me with every second breath. 
There have been moments when I have wished I was the daughter 
of a poor New England minister, living in a little white house under 
a couple of elms, and doing all the housework/' 

She had begun to speak slowly, with an air of effort; but she went 
on quickly, as if talking were a relief. “My marriage introduced me 
to people and things which seemed to me at first very strange and 
then very horrible, and then, to tell the truth, very contemptible. 
At first I expended a great deal of sorrow and dismay and pity on 
it all; but there soon came a time when I began to wonder whether 
it was worth one’s tears. If I could tell you the eternal friendships 
I’ve seen broken, the inconsolable woes consoled, the jealousies and 
vanities leading off the dance, you would agree with me that tem- 
pers like yours and mine can understand neither such losses nor 
such compensations. A year ago, while I was in the country, a friend 
of mine was in despair at the infidelity of her husband; she wrote 
me a most tragical letter, and on my return to Paris I went imme^ 
diatcly to see her, A week had elapsed, and, as I had seen stranger 
things, I thought she might have recovered her spirits. Not at all; 
she was still in despair, — but at what? At the conduct, the aban- 
doned, shameless conduct of Mine, de T. You’ll imagine, of course^ 
that Mme. de T. was the lady whom my friend’s husband preferred 
to his wife. Far from it; he had never seen her. Who, then, was 
Mme. de T.P Mme. de T. was cruelly devoted to M. de V. And who 
was M. de V.? M. de V. — in two words, my friend was cultivating 
two jealousies at once. I hardly know what I said to her; something, 
at any rate, that she found unpardonable, for she quite gave me up. 
Shortly afterward my husband proposed we should cease to live 
in Paris, and I gladly assented, for I believe I was falling into a 
state of mind that made me a detestable companion. I should have 
preferred to go quite into the country, into Auvergne, where my 
husband has a place. But to him Paris, in some degree, is necessary, 
and Saint-Germain has been a sort of compromise.” 

“A sort of compromise!” Longmore repeated. “That’s your whole 
life.” 

“It’s the life of many people, of most people of quiet tastes, and 
it is certainly better than acute distress. One is at loss theoretically 
to defend a compromise; but if I found a poor creature clinging 
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to one from day to day, 1 should think it poor friendship to make 
him lose his hold/’ Madame de Mauves had no sooner uttered these 
words than she smiled faintly, as if to mitigate their personal appli- 
cation. 

''Heaven forbid/' said Longmorc, "that one should do that unless 
one has something better to offer. And yet I am haunted by a vision 
of a life in which you should have found no compromises, for they 
are a perversion of natures that tend only to goodness and rectitude. 
As I sec it, you should have found happiness serene, profound, 
complete; a femme de chambre not a jewel perhaps, but warranted 
to tell but one fib a day; a society possibly rather provincial, but 
(in spite of your poor opinion of mankind) a good deal of solid 
virtue; jealousies and vanities very tame, and no particular iniqui- 
ties and adulteries. A husband/' he added after a moment, — "a 
husband of your own faith and race and spiritual substance, who 
would have loved you well." 

She rose to her feet, shaking her head. "You are very kind to go 
to the expense of visions for me. Visions are vain things; we must 
make the best of the reality." 

"And yet," said Longmore, provoked by what seemed the very 
wantonness of her patience, "the reality, if I’m not mistaken, has 
very recently taken a shape that keenly tests your philosophy." 

She seemed on the point of replying that his sympathy was too 
zealous; but a couple of impatient tears in his eyes proved that it 
was founded on a devotion to which it was impossible not to defer. 
"Philosophy?” she said. "I have none. Thank HeavenI" she cried, 
with vehemence, "I have none. 1 believe, Mr. Longmore," she 
added in a momcifl, "that I have nothing on earth but a con- 
science, — it's a good time to tell you so, — nothing but a dogged, 
clinging, inexpugnable conscience. Does that prove me to be indeed 
of your faith and race, and have you one for which you can say 
as much? I don’t say it in vanity, for I believe that if my conscience 
will prevent me from doing anything very base, it will effectually 
prevent me from doing anything very fine." 

"I am delighted to hear it," cried Longmore. "We are made for 
each other. It’s very certain I too shall never do anything fine. And 
yet I have fancied that in my case this inexpugnable organ you so 
eloquently describe might be blinded and gagged awhile, in a fine 
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cause, if not turned out of doors. In yours,” he went on with the 
same appealing irony, “is it absolutely invincible?” 

But her fancy made no concession to his sarcasm. “Don’t laugh 
at your conscience,” she answered gravely; “that’s the only blas- 
phemy I know.” 

She had hardly spoken when she turned suddenly at an unex- 
pected sound, and at the same moment Longrnore heard a footstep 
in an adjacent by-path which crossed their own at a short distance 
from where they stood. 

“It’s M. de Mauves,” said Euphemia directly, and moved slowly 
forward. Longrnore, wondering how she knew it, had overtaken 
her by the time her husband advanced into sight. A solitary walk 
in the forest was a pastime to which M. de Mauves was not addicted, 
but he seemed on this occasion to have resorted to it with some 
equanimity. He was smoking a fragrant cigar, and his thumb was 
thrust into the armhole of his waistcoat, with an air of contempla- 
tive serenity. He stopped short with surprise on seeing his wife and 
her companion, and Longrnore considered his surprise impertinent. 
He glanced rapidly from one to the other, fixed Longrnore ’s eye 
sharply for a single instant, and then lifted his hat with formal 
politeness. 

“I was not aware,” he said, turning to Madame de Mauves, “that I 
might congratulate you on the return of monsieur.” 

“You should have known it,” she answered gravely, “if I had 
expected Mr. Longmore's return.” 

She had become very pale, and Longrnore felt that this was a first 
meeting after a stormy parting. “My return was unexpected to my- 
sell,” he said. “I came last evening.” 

M. de Mauves smiled with extreme urbanity. “It's needless for 
me to welcome you. Madame de Mauves knows the duties of hospi- 
tality.’' And with another bow he continued his walk. 

Madame de Mauves and her companion returned slowly home, 
with few words, but, on Longmore’s part at least, many thoughts. 
The Baron’s appearance had given him an angry chill; it was a 
dusky cloud reabsorbing the light which had begun to shine between 
himself and his companion. 

He watched Euphemia narrowly as they went, and wondered 
what she had last had to suffer. Her husband’s presence had 
checked her frankness, but nothing indicated that she had accepted 
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the insulting meaning of his words. Matters were evidently at a 
crisis between them, and Longmore wondered vainly what it was on 
Euphemia's part that prevented an absolute rupture. What did she 
suspect? — how much did she know? To what was she resigned? — 
how much had she forgiven? How, above all, did she reconcile with 
knowledge, or with suspicion, that ineradicable tenderness of which 
she had just now all but assured him? “She has loved him once,'* 
Longmore said with a sinking of the heart, “and with her to love 
once is to commit one’s being forever. Her husband thinks her too 
rigid! What would a poet call it?" 

He relapsed with a kind of aching impotence into the sense of her 
being somehow beyond him, unattainable, immeasurable by his own 
fretful spirit. Suddenly he gave three passionate switches in the air 
with his cane, which made Madame de Mauves look round. She 
could hardly have guessed that they meant that where ambition was 
so vain, it was an innocent compensation to plunge into worship. 

Madame de Mauves found in her drawing-room the little elderly 
Frenchman, M. de Chalumeau, whom Longmore had observed a 
few days before on the terrace. On this occasion, too, Madame Clairin 
was entertaining him, but as his sister-in-law came in she sur- 
rendered her post and addressed herself to our hero. Longmore, at 
thirty, was still an ingenuous youth, and there was something in this 
lady’s large coquetry which had the power of making him blush. 
He was surprised at finding he had not absolutely forfeited her 
favor by his deportment at their last interview, and a suspicion of 
her meaning to approach him on another line completed his 
uneasiness. 

“So you've returned from Brussels," she said, “by way of the 
forest." 

“I've not been to Brussels. I returned yesterday from Paris by the 
only way, — by the train." 

Madame Clairin stared and laughed. “I’ve never known a young 
man to be so fond of Saint-Germain. They generally declare it’s 
horribly dull." 

“That’s not very polite to you," said Longmore, who was vexed 
at his blushes, and determined not to be abashed. 

“Ah, what am I?" demanded Madame Clairin, swinging bpen 
her fan. “I'm the dullest thing here. They’ve not had your success 
with my sister-in-law.” 
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“It would have been very easy to have it. Madame de Mauves is 
kindness itself.” 

“To her own countrymenl” 

Longmore remained silent; he hated the talk. Madame Clairin 
looked at him a moment, and then turned her head and surveyed 
Euphemia, to whom M. de Chalumeau was serving up another 
epigram, which shp was receiving with a slight droop of the head 
and her eyes absently wandering through the window. “Don’t pre- 
tend to tell me,” she murmured suddenly, “that you’re not in love 
with that pretty woman.” 

“ Allans done!” cried Longmore, in the best French he had ever 
uttered. He rose the next minute, and took a hasty farewell. 



VI 


He allowed several days to pass without going back; it seemed 
delicate not to appear to regard his friend's frankness during their 
last interview as a general invitation. This cost him a great effort, 
for hopeless passions are not the most deferential; and he had, 
moreover, a constant tear, that if, as he believed, the hour of 
supreme “explanations” had come, the magic of her magnanimity 
might convert M. de Mauves. Vicious men, it was abundantly 
recorded, had been so converted as to be acceptable to God, and 
the something divine in Euphemia's temper would sanctify any 
means she should choose to employ. Her means, he kept repeating, 
were no business of his, and the essence of his admiration ought to 
be to respect her freedom; but he felt as if he should turn away 
into a world out of which most of the joy had departed, if her 
freedom, after all, should spare him only a murmured “Thank you.” 

When he called again he found to his vexation that he was to 
run the gantlet of Madame Clairin’s officious hospitality. It was one 
of the first mornings of perfect summer, and the drawing-room, 
through the open windows, was flooded with a sweet confusion of 
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odors and bird-notes which filled him with the hope that Madame 
de Mauves would come out and spend half the day in the forest. 
But Madame Clairin, with her hair not yet dressed, emerged like 
a brassy discord in a maze of melody. 

At the same moment the servant returned with Euphemia's 
regrets; she was indisposed and unable to see Mr. Longmore. The 
young man knew that he looked disappointed, and that Madame 
Clairin was observing him, and this consciousness impelled her to 
give him a glance of almost aggressive frigidity. This was apparently 
what she desired. She wished to throw him off his balance, and, if 
he was not mistaken, she had the means. 

*Tut down your hat, Mr. Longmore,” she said, “and be polite 
for once. You were not at all polite the other day when I asked you 
that friendly question about the state of your heart.” 

“I have no heart — to talk about,” said Longmore, uncom- 
promisingly. 

“As well say you've none at all. I advise you to cultivate a little 
eloquence; you may have use for it. That was not an idle question 
of mine; I don’t ask idle questions. For a couple of months now that 
you’ve been coming and going among us, it seems to me that you 
have had very few to answer of any sort.” 

“I have certainly been very well treated,” said Longmore. 

Madame Clairin was silent a moment, and then — “Have you 
never felt disposed to ask any?” she demanded. 

Her look, her tone, were so charged with roundabout meanings 
that it seemed to Longmore as if even to understand her would 
savor of dishonest complicity. “What is it you have to tell me?” he 
asked, frowning and blushing. 

Madame Clairin flushed. It is rather hard, when you come bearing 
yourself very much as the sibyl when she came to the Roman 
king, to be treated as something worse than a vulgar gossip. “I 
might tell you, Mr. Longmore,” she said, “that you have as bad a 
ton as any young man I ever met. Where have you lived, — ^what are 
your ideas? I wish to call your attention to a fact which it takes some 
delicacy to touch upon. You have noticed, I supposed, that my 
sister-in-law is not the happiest woman in the world.” 

Longmore assented with a gesture. 

Madame Clairin looked slightly disappointed at his want of 
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enthusiasm. Nevertheless — “You have formed, I suppose,** she con- 
tinued, “your conjectures on the causes of her — dissatisfaction.’* 

“Conjecture has been superfluous. I have seen the causes — or at 
least a specimen of them — with my own eyes.** 

“I know perfectly what you mean. My brother, in a single word, 
is in love with another woman. I don’t judge him; I don’t judge my 
sister-in-law. I permit myself to say that in her position I would have 
managed otherwise. I would have kept my husband’s affection, or 
I would have frankly done without it, before this. But my sister is 
an odd compound; I don’t profess to understand her. Therefore it 
is, in a measure, that I appeal to you, her fellow-countryman. Of 
course you’ll be surprised at my way of looking at the matter, and I 
admit that it’s a way in use only among people whose family tradi- 
tions compel them to take a superior view of things.’’ Madame 
Clairin paused, and Longmore wondered where her family tradi- 
tions were going to lead her. 

‘‘Listen,’’ she went on. “There has never been a Dc Mauves who 
has not given his wife the right to be jealous. We know our history 
for ages back, and the fact is established. It’s a shame if you like, 
but it’s something to have a shame with such a pedigree. The De 
Mauves are real Frenchmen, and their wives — I may say it — have 
been worthy of them. You may sec all their portraits in our Chateau 
de Mauves; every one of them an ‘injured’ beauty, but not one 
of them hanging her head. Not one of them had the bad taste to 
be jealous, and yet not one in a dozen was guilty of an escapade, — 
not one of them was talked about. There’s good sense for youl How 
they managed — go and look at the dusky, faded canvases and pastels, 
and ask. They were femmes d’esprit. When they had a headache, 
they put on a little rouge and came to supper as usual; and when 
they had a heart-ache, they put a little rouge on their hearts. These 
are fine traditions, and it doesn’t seem to me fair that a little Ameri- 
can bourgeoise should come in and interrupt them, and should hang 
her photograph, with her obstinate little air penche, in the gallery 
of our shrewd fine ladies. A Dc Mauves must be a De Mauves. When 
she married my brother, I don't suppose she took him for a member 
of a societe de bonnes oeuvres. I don’t say we’re right; who is right? 
But we’re as history has made us, and if any one is to change, it had 
better be Madame de Mauves herself.’’ Again Madame Clairin 
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paused and opened and closed her fan. “Let her conform!” she said» 
with amazing audacity. 

Longmore's reply was ambiguous; he simply said, “Ah!” 

Madame Clairin's pious retrospect had apparently imparted an 
honest zeal to her indignation. “For a long time,” she continued, 
“my sister has been taking the attitude of an injured woman, 
affecting a disgust with the world, and shutting herself up to read 
the Imitation.* Tve never remarked on her conduct, but I*ve quite 
lost patience with it. When a woman with her prettiness lets her 
husband wander, she deserves her fate. I don't wish you to agree 
with me — on the contrary; but I call such a woman a goose. She 
must have bored him to death. What has passed between them for 
many months needn't concern us; what provocation my sister has 
had — monstrous, if you wish — ^what ennui my brother has suffered. 
It’s enough that a week ago, just after you had ostensibly gone to 
Brussels, something happened to produce an explosion. She found 
a letter in his pocket — a photograph — a trinket — que sais-jef At any 
rate, the scene was terrible. I didn't listen at the keyhole, and I 
don't know what was said; but I have reason to believe that my 
brother was called to account as I fancy none of his ancestors have 
ever been, — even by injured sweethearts.” 

Longmore had leaned forward in silent attention with his elbows 
on his knees, and instinctively he dropped his face into his hands, 
“Ah, poor woman!” he groaned. 

“Voil^!” said Madame Clairin. “You pity her.” 

“Pity her?” cried Longmore, looking up with ardent eyes and 
forgetting the spirit of Madame Clairin's narrative in the miserable 
facts. “Don’t you?” 

“A little. But I'm not acting sentimentally; I’m acting politically. 
I wish to arrange things, — to see my brother free to do as he chooses, 
— to see Euphemia contented. Do you understand me?” 

“Very well, I think. You're the most immoral person I've lately 
had the privilege of conversing with.” 

Madame Clairin shrugged her shoulders. “Possibly, When was 
there a great politician who was not immoral?” 

“Nay,” said Longmore in the same tone. “You’re too superficial 
to be, a great politician. You don't begin to know anything about 
Madame de Mauves.” 

Madame Clairin inclined her head to one side, eyed Longmore 
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sharply, mused a moment, and then smiled with an excellent 
imitation of intelligent compassion. ‘‘It’s not in my interest to con- 
tradict you.” 

“It would be in your interest to learn, Madame Clairin,” the 
young man went on with unceremonious candor, “what honest men 
most admire in a woman, — and to recognize it when you see it.” 

Longmore certainly did injustice to her talents for diplomacy, for 
she covered her natural annoyance at this sally with a pretty piece 
of irony. “So you are in lovel” she quietly exclaimed. 

Longmore was silent awhile. “I wonder if you would understand 
me,” he said at last, “if I were to tell you that I have for Madame de 
Mauves the most devoted friendship?” 

“You underrate my intelligence. But in that case you ought to 
exert your influence to put an end to these painful domestic 
scenes.” 

“Do you suppose,” cried Longmore, “that she talks to me about 
her domestic scenes?” 

Madame Clairin stared. “Then your friendship isn’t returned?” 
And as Longmore turned away, shaking his head, — “Now, at least,” 
she added, “she will have something to tell you. I happen to know 
the upshot of my brother’s last interview with his wife.” Longmore 
rose to his feet as a sort of protest against the indelicacy of the posi- 
tion into which he was being forced; but all that made him tender 
made him curious, and she caught in his averted eyes an expression 
which prompted her to strike her blow. “My brother is monstrously 
in love with a certain person in Paris; of course he ought not to be; 
but he wouldn’t be a Dc Mauves if he were not. It was this unsancti- 
fied passion that spoke. ‘Listen, madam,' he cried at last: ‘let us 
live like people who understand litcl It’s unpleasant to be forced to 
say such things outright, but you have a way of bringing one down 
to the rudiments. I’m faithless, I’m heartless. I’m brutal. I’m every- 
thing horrible, — it’s understood. Take your revenge, console your- 
self; you’re too pretty a woman to have anything to complain of. 
Here’s a handsome young man sighing himself into a consumption 
for you. Listen to the poor fellow, and you’ll find that virtue is 
none the less becoming for being good-natured. You’ll see that it’s 
not after all such a doleful world, and that there is even an 
advantage in having the most impudent of husbands.’ ” Madame 
Clairin paused; Longmore had turned very pale. “You may believe 
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it/' she said; “the speech took place in my presence; things were 
done in order. And now, Mr. Longmore," — this with a smile which 
he was too troubled at the moment to appreciate, but which he 
remembered later with a kind of awe, — “we count upon youI“ 

“He said this to her, face to face, as you say it to me now?" Long- 
more asked slowly, after a silence. 

“Word for word, and with the greatest politeness." 

“And Madame de Mauves — ^what did she say?" 

Madame Clairin smiled again. “To such a speech as that a woman 
says — nothing. She had been sitting with a piece of needlework, 
and I think she had not seen her husband since their quarrel the 
day before. He came in with the gravity of an ambassador, and I'm 
sure that when he made his demande en manage his manner was 
not more respectful. He only wanted white glovesl" said Madame 
Clairin. “Euphemia sat silent a few moments drawing her stitches, 
and then without a word, without a glance, she walked out of the 
room. It was just what she should have donel" 

“Yes," Lorigniorc repeated, “it was just what she should have 
done." 

“And I, left alone with my brother, do you know what I said?" 

Longmore shook his head. ''Mauvais sujet!** he suggested. 

“ ‘You’ve done me the honor,' I said, ‘to lake this step in my 
presence. I don’t pretend to qualify it. You know what you’re 
ab(mt, and it’s your own affair. But you may confide in my discre- 
tion.’ Do you think he has had reason to complain of it?" She 
received no answer; Longmore was slowly turning away and passing 
his gloves mechanically round the band of his hat. “I hope," she 
cried, “you’re not going to start for Brussels!" 

Plainly, Longmore was deeply disturbed, and Madame Clairin 
might flatter herself on the success of her plea for old-fashioned 
manners. And yet there was something that left her more puzzled 
than satisfied in the reflective tone with which he answered, “No, I 
shall remain here for the present." The processes of his mind seemed 
provokingly subterranean, and she would have fancied for a moment 
that he was linked with her sister in some monstrous conspiracy of 
asceticism. 

“Come this evening," she boldly resumed. “The rest will take care 
of itself. Meanwhile I shall take the liberty of telling my sister-in-law 
that I have repeated — in short, that I have put you au fait,*' 
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Longmore started and colored, and she hardly knew whether he 
was going to assent or demur. “Tell her what you please. Nothing 
you can tell her will affect her conduct.” 

“VoyonsI Do you mean to tell me that a woman, young, pretty, 
sentimental, neglected — insulted, if you will — ? I see you don’t 
believe it. Believe simply in your own opportunity! But for heaven’s 
sake, if it’s to lead anywhere, don’t come back with that visage de 
croquemort. You look as if you were going to bury your heart, — 
not to offer it to a pretty woman. You’re much better when you 
smile. Come, do yourself justice.” 

"Yes,” he said, “I must do myself justice.” And abruptly, with a 
bow, he took his departure. 



vn 


FELT, when he found himself unobserved, in the open air, 
that he must plunge into violent action, walk fast and far, and defer 
the opportunity for thought. He strode away into the forest, swing- 
ing his cane, throwing back his head, gazing away into the verdur- 
ous vistas, and following the road without a purpose. He felt 
immensely excited, but he could hardly have said whether his emo- 
tion was a pain or a joy. It was joyous as all increase of freedom is 
joyous; something seemed to have been knocked down across his 
path; his destiny appeared to have rounded a cape and brought him 
into sight of an open sea. But his freedom resolved itself somehow 
into the need of despising all mankind, with a single exception; and 
the fact of Madame de Mauves inhabiting a planet contaminated by 
the presence of this baser multitude kept his elation from seeming a 
pledge of ideal bliss. 

But she was there, and circumstance now forced them to be 
intimate. She had ceased to have what men call a secret for him, 
and this fact itself brought with it a sort of rapture. He had no 
prevision that he should ‘‘profit,” in the vulgar sense, by the 
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extraordinary position into which they had been thrown; it might 
be but a cruel trick of destiny to make hope a harsher mockery and 
renunciation a keener suffering. But above all this rose the convic- 
tion that she could do nothing that would not deepen his admira- 
tion. 

It was this feeling that circumstance — ^unlovely as it was in itself — 
was to force the beauty of her character into more perfect relief, 
that made him stride along as if he were celebrating a kind of 
spiritual festival. He rambled at random for a couple of hours, 
and found at last that he had left the forest behind him and had 
wandered into an unfamiliar region. It was a perfectly rural scene, 
and the still summer day gave it a charm for which its meagre ele- 
ments but half accounted. 

Longmore thought he had never seen anything so characteristically 
French; all the French novels seemed to have described it, all the 
French landscapists to have painted it. I'hc fields and trees were of 
a cool metallic green; the grass looked as if it might stain your 
trousers, and the foliage your hands. I'hc clear light had a sort of 
mild gray ness; the sunbeams were of silver rather than gold. A 
great red-roofed, high-stacked farm-house, with whitewashed walls 
and a straggling yard, surveyed the high road, on one side, from 
behind a transparent curtain of poplars. A narrow stream, half 
choked with emerald rushes and edged with gray aspens, occupied 
the opposite quarter. 'J'he meadows rolled and sloped away gently 
to the low horizon, which was barely concealed by the continuous 
line of dipped and marshaled trees. The prospect was not rich, 
but it had a frank homeliness which touched the young man’s 
fancy. It was full of light atmosphere and diflused sunshine, and if 
it was prosaic, it was soothing. 

Longmore was disposed to walk further, and he advanced along 
the road beneath the poplars. In twenty minutes he came to a village 
which straggled away to the right, among orchards and potagers. 
On the left, at a stone’s throw from the road, stood a little pink- 
faced inn, which reminded him that he had not breakfasted, having 
left home with a prevision of hospitality from Madame de Mauves. 
In the inn he found a brick-tiled parlor and a hostess in sabots 
and a white cap, whom, over the omelette she speedily served hipi, — 
borrowing license from the bottle of sound red wine which accom- 
panied it, — he assured that she was a true artist. To reward his 
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compliment, she invited him to smoke his cigar in her little garden 
behind the house. 

Here he found a tonnelle and a view of ripening crops, stretching 
down to the stream. The tonnelle was rather close, and he preferred 
to lounge on a bench against the pink wall, in the sun, which was 
not too hot. Here, as he rested and gazed and mused, he fell into a 
train of thought which, in an indefinable fashion, was a soft influ- 
ence from the scene about him. His heart, which had been beating 
fast for the past three hours, gradually checked its pulses and left 
him looking at life with a rather more level gaze. The homely tavern 
sounds coming out through the open windows, the sunny stillness 
of the fields and crops, which covered so much vigorous natural 
life, suggested very little that was transcendental, had very little to 
say about renunciation, — nothing at all about spiritual zeal. They 
seemed to utter a message from plain ripe nature, to express the 
unperverted reality of things, to say that the common lot is not 
brilliantly amusing, and that the part of wisdom is to grasp frankly 
at experience, lest you miss it altogether. What reason there was 
for his falling a-wondering after this whether a deeply wounded 
heart might be soothed and healed by such a scene, it would be 
difficult to explain; certain it is that, as he sat there, he had a waking 
dream of an unhappy woman strolling by the slow-flowing stream 
before him, and pulling down the blossoming boughs in the 
orchards. He mused and mused, and at last found himself feeling 
angry that he could not somehow think worse of Madame de 
Mauves, — or at any rate think otherwise. He could fairly claim that 
in a sentimental way he asked very little of life, — he made modest 
demands on passion; why then should his only passion be born to 
ill-fortune? why should his first — ^his last — glimpse of positive happi- 
ness be so indissolubly linked with renunciation? 

It is perhaps because, like many spirits of the same stock, he had 
in his composition a lurking principle of asceticism to whose 
authority he had ever paid an unquestioning respect, that he now 
felt all the vehemence of rebellion. To renounce — to renounce again 
— to renounce forever — was this all that youth and longing and 
resolve were meant for? Was experience to be muffled and mutilated, 
like an indecent picture? Was a man to sit and deliberately condemn 
his future to be the blank memory of a regret, rather than the long 
reverberation of a joy? Sacrifice? The word was a trap for minds 
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muddled by fear, an ignoble refuge of weakness. To insist now 
seemed not to dare, but simply to be, to live on possible terms. 

His hostess came out to hang a cloth to dry on the hedge, and, 
though her guest was sitting quietly enough, she seemed to sec in 
his kindled eyes a flattering testimony to the quality of her wine. 

As she turned back into the house, she was met by a young man 
whom Longmorc observed in spite of his preoccupation. He was 
evidently a member of that jovial fraternity of artists whose very 
shabbincss has an affinity with the element of picturesqueness and 
unexpectedness in life which provokes a great deal of un formulated 
envy among people foredoomed to be respectable. 

Longmorc was struck first with his looking like a very clever 
man, and then with his looking like a very happy one. The com- 
bination, as it was expressed in his face, might have arrested the 
attention of even a less cynical philosopher. He had a slouched hat 
and a blond beard, a light easel under one arm, and an unfinished 
sketch in oils under the other. 

He stopped and stood talking for some moments to the landlady 
with a peculiarly good-humored smile. They were discussing the 
possibilities of dinner; the hostess enumerated some very savory ones, 
and he nodded briskly, assenting to everything. It couldn*t be, 
Longmorc thought, that he found such soft contentment in the 
prospect of lamb chops and spinach and a tarte a la creme. When 
the dinner had been ordered, he turned up his sketch, and the 
good woman fell a-wondering and looking off at the spot by the 
stream-side where he had made it. 

Was it his work, Longrnore wondered, that made him so happy? 
Was a strong talent the best thing in the world? The landlady went 
back to her kitchen, and the young painter stood as if he were 
waiting for something, beside the gate which opened upon the path 
across the fields. Longrnore sat brooding and asking himself whether 
it was better to cultivate an art than to cultivate a passion. Before 
he had answered the question the painter had grown tired of wait- 
ing. He picked up a pebble, tossed it lightly into an upper window, 
and called, “Claudinel'' 

Claudine appeared; Longrnore heard her at the window, bidding 
the young man to have patience. ‘‘But I’m losing my light,” he said; 
“I must have my shadows in the same place as yesterday.” 

“C.o without me, then,” Claudine answered, “I will join you in 
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ten minutes.*' Her voice was fresh and young; it seemed to say to 
Longmore that she was as happy as her companion. 

“Don’t forget the Chenier,** cried the young man; and turning 
away, he passed out of the gate and followed the path across the 
helds until he disappeared among the trees by the side of the 
stream. Who was Claudine? Longmore vaguely wondered; and was 
she as pretty as her voice? Before long he had a chance to satisfy 
himself; she came out of the house with her hat and parasol, pre- 
pared to follow her companion. She had on a pink muslin dress and 
a little white hat, and she was as pretty as a Frenchwoman needs to 
be to be pleasing. She had a clear brown skin and a bright dark eye, 
and a step which seemed to keep time to some slow music, heard only 
by herself. Her hands were encumbered with various articles which 
she seemed to intend to carry with her. In one arm she held her 
parasol and a large roll of needlework, and in the other a shawl and 
a heavy white umbrella, such as painters use for sketching. Mean- 
while she was trying to thrust into her pocket a paper-covered 
volume which Longmore saw to be the Poems of Andr^ Chenier; 
but in the effort she dropped the large umbrella, and uttered a half- 
smiling exclamation of disgust. Longmore stepped forward with a 
bow and picked up the umbrella, and as she, protesting her grati- 
tude, put out her hand to take it, it seemed to him that she was 
unbecomingly overburdened. 

“You have too much to carry,” he said; “you must let me help 
you.” 

“You’re very good, monsieur,” she answered, “My husband always 
forgets something. He can do nothing without his umbrella. He is 
d’unc etourderie — ” 

“You must allow me to carry the umbrella,” Longmore said. “It’s 
too heavy for a lady.” 

She assented, after many compliments to his politeness; and he 
walked by her side into the meadow. She went lightly and rapidly, 
picking her steps and glancing forward to catch a glimpse of her 
husband. She was graceful, she was charming, she had an air of 
decision and yet of sweetness, and it seemed to Longmore that a 
young artist would work none the worse for having her seated at his 
side, ‘reading Chenier’s iambics. They were newly married, he 
supposed, and evidently their path of life had none of the mocking 
crookedness of some others. They asked little; but what need one ask 
more than such quiet summer days, with the creature one loves, by 
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a shady stream, with art and books and a wide, unshadowed horizon? 
To spend such a morning, to stroll back to dinner in the red-tiled 
parlor of the inn, to ramble away again as the sun got low, — all this 
was a vision of bliss which floated before him, only to torture him 
with a sense of the impossible. All Frenchwomen are not coquettes, 
he remarked, as lie kept pace with his companion. She uttered a word 
now and then, for politeness' sake, but she never looked at him, and 
seemed not in the least to care that he was a well-favored young man. 
She cared for nothing but the young artist in the shabby coat and the 
slouched hat, and for discovering where he had set up his easel. 

This was soon done. He was encamped under the trees, close to 
the stream, and, in the diffused green shade of the little wood, 
seemed to be in no immediate need of his umbrella. He received a 
vivacious rebuke, however, for forgetting it, and was informed of 
what he owed to Longmore's complaisance. He was duly grateful; 
he thanked our hero warmly, and offered him a seat on the grass. 
But Longmore felt like a marplot, and lingered only long enough 
to glance at the young man’s sketch, and to see it was a very clever 
rendering of the silvery stream and the vivid green rushes. The 
young wife had spread her shawl on the grass at the base of a tree, 
and meant to seat herself when Longmore had gone, and murmur 
Chenier’s verses to the music of the gurgling river. Longmore looked 
awhile from one to the other, barely stifled a sigh, bade them good 
morning, and took his departure. 

He knew neither where to go nor what to do; he seemed afloat 
on the sea of ineffectual longing. He strolled slowly back to the inn, 
and in the doorway met the landlady coming back from the 
butcher’s with the lamb chops for the dinner of her lodgers. 

“Monsieur has made the acquaintance of the dame of our young 
painter," she said with a broad smile, — a smile too broad for mali- 
cious meanings. “Monsieur has perhaps seen the young man’s picture. 
It appears that he has a great deal of talent." 

“His picture was very pretty," said Longmore, “but his dame was 
prettier still." 

“She's a very nice little woman; but I pity her all the more." 

“I don't see why she’s to be pitied," said Longmore; “they seem 
a very happy couple." 

The landlady gave a knowing nod. 

“Don't trust to it, monsieurl Those artists, — fa n*a pas de 
principes! From one day to another he can plant her there! I know 
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them, allez. Tve had them here very often; one year with one, 
another year with another.*' 

Longmore was puzzled for a moment. Then, “You mean she's 
not his wife?" he asked. 

She shrugged her shoulders. “What shall I tell you? They are not 
des hommes serieux, those gentlemen I They don't engage them- 
selves for an eternity. It's none of my business, and I've no wish to 
speak ill of madame. She's a very nice little woman, and she loves 
her jeune homme to distraction." 

“Who is she?" asked Longmore. “What do you know about her?" 

“Nothing for certain; but it's my belief that she's better than he. 
I've even gone so far as to believe that she's a lady, — a true lady, — 
and that she has given up a great many things for him. I do the best 
I can for them, but I don’t believe she's been obliged all her life 
to content herself with a dinner of two courses." And she turned 
over her lamb chops tenderly, as if to say that though a good cook 
could imagine better things, yet if you could have but one course, 
lamb chops had much in their favor. “I shall cook them with bread 
crumbs. Voild les femmes, monsieur!'* 

Longmore turned away with the feeling that women were indeed 
a measureless mystery, and that it was hard to say whether there 
was greater beauty in their strength or in their weakness. He walked 
back to Saint-Germain, more slowly than he had come, with less 
philosophic resignation to any event, and more of the urgent 
egotism of the passion which philosophers call the supremely selfish 
one. Every now and then the episode of the happy young painter 
and the charming woman who had given up a great many things 
for him rose vividly in his mind, and seemed to mock his moral 
unrest like some obtrusive vision of unattainable bliss. 

The landlady’s gossip cast no shadow on its brightness; her voice 
seemed that of the vulgar chorus of the uninitiated, which stands 
always ready with its gross prose rendering of the inspired passages 
in human action. Was it possible a man could take that from a 
woman, — take all that lent lightness to that other woman’s footstep 
and intensity to her glance, — and not give her the absolute certainty 
of a devotion as unalterable as the process of the sun? Was it pos- 
sible tjiat such a rapturous union had the seeds of trouble, — that the 
charm of such a perfect accord could be broken by anything but 
death? Longmore felt an immense desire to cry out a thousand 
times “Nol" for it seemed to him at last that he was somehow spiritu- 
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ally the same as the young painter, and that the latter's companion 
had the soul of Euphemia de Mauves. 

The heat of the sun, as he walked along, became oppressive, and 
when he re-entered the forest he turned aside into the deepest shade 
he could find, and stretched himself on the mossy ground at the foot 
of a great beech. He lay for a while up into the verdurous dusk over- 
head, and trying to conceive Madame de Mauves hastening toward 
some quiet stream-side where he waited, as he had seen that trusting 
creature do an hour before. It would be hard to say how well he 
succeeded; but the effort soothed him rather than excited him, and 
as he had had a good deal both of moral and physical fatigue, he 
sank at last into a quiet sleep. 

While he slept he had a strange, vivid dream. He seemed to be 
in a wood, very much like the one on which his eyes had lately 
closed; but the wood was divided by the murmuring stream he had 
left an hour before. He was walking up and down, he thought, 
restlessly and in intense expectation of some momentous event. 
Suddenly, at a distance, through the trees, he saw the gleam of a 
woman's dress, and hurried forward to meet her. As he advanced he 
recognized her, but he saw at the same time that she was on the 
opposite bank of the river. She seemed at first not to notice him, 
but when they were opposite each other she stopped and looked at 
him very gravely and pityingly. She made him no motion that he 
should cross the stream, but he wished greatly to stand by her side. 
He knew the water was deep, and it seemed to him that he knew 
that he should have to plunge, and that he feared that when he rose 
to the surface she would have disappeared. Nevertheless, he was 
going to plunge, when a boat turned into the current from above 
and came swiftly toward them, guided by an oarsman, who was 
sitting so that they could not see his face. He brought the boat to 
the bank where Longmore stood; the latter stepped in, and with a 
few strokes they touched the opposite shore. Longmore got out, and, 
though he was sure he had crossed the stream, Madame de Mauves 
was not there. He turned with a kind of agony and saw that now 
she was on the other bank, — the one he had left. She gave him a 
grave, silent glance, and walked away up the stream. The boat and 
the boatman resumed their course, but after going a short distance 
they stopped, and the boatman turned back and looked at the still 
divided couple. Then Longmore recognized him, — just as he had 
recognized him a few days before at the cafe in the Bois de Boulogne. 
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I Ie must have slept some time after he ceased dreaming, for he 
had no immediate memory of his dream. It came back to him later, 
after he had roused himself and had walked nearly home. No great 
ingenuity was needed to make it seem a rather striking allegory, and 
it haunted and oppressed him for the rest of the day. He took refuge, 
however, in his quickened conviction that the only sound policy in 
lile is to grasp unsparingly at happiness; and it seemed no more 
than one of the vigorous measures dictated by such a policy, to return 
that evening to Madame de Mauves. And yet when he had decided 
to do so, and had carefully dressed himself, he felt an irresistible 
nervous tremor which made it easier to linger at his open window^ 
wondering, with a strange mixture of dread and desire, whether 
Madame Clairin had told her sister-in-law that she had told 
him. . . . His presence now might be simply a gratuitous cause 
of suffering; and yet his absence might seem to imply that it was 
in the?* power of circumstances to make them ashamed to meet each 
other’s eyes. He sat a long time with his head in his hands, lost in a 
painful confusion of hopes and questionings. He felt at moments 
as if he could throttle Madame Clairin, and yet he could not help 
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asking himself whether it was not possible that she might have done 
him a service. It was late when he left the hotel, and as he entered 
the gate of the other house his heart was beating so that he was sure 
his voice would show it. 

The servant ushered him into the drawing-room, which was 
empty, with the lamp burning low. But the long windows were 
open, and their light curtains swaying in a soft, warm wind, and 
Longmore stepped out upon the terrace. There he found Madame 
de Mauves alone, slowly pacing up and down. She was dressed in 
white, very simply, and her hair was arranged, not as she usually 
wore it, but in a single loose coil, like that of a person unprepared 
for company. 

She stopped when she saw Longmore, seemed slightly startled, 
uttered an exclamation, and stood waiting for him to speak. He 
looked at her, tried to say something, but found no words. He knew 
it was awkward, it was offensive, to stand silent, gazing; but he could 
not say what was suitable, and he dared not say what he wished. 

Her face was indistinct in the dim light, but he could see that 
her eyes were fixed on him, and he wondered what they expressed. 
Did they warn him, did they plead or did they confess to a sense 
of provocation? For an instant his head swam; he felt as if it would 
make all things clear to stride forward and fold her in his arms. But 
a moment later he was still standing looking at her; he had not 
moved; he knew that she had spoken, but he had not understood her. 

“You were here this morning, “ she continued, and now, slowly, 
the meaning of her words came to him. “I had a bad headache and 
had to shut myself up.“ She spoke in her usual voice. 

Longmore mastered his agitation and answered her without betray- 
ing himself: “I hope you are better now.“ 

“Yes, thank you, Lm better — much better.’' 

He was silent a moment, and she moved away to a chair and 
seated herself. After a pause he followed her and stood before her, 
leaning against the balustrade of the terrace. “I hoped you might 
have been able to come out for the morning into the forest. I went 
alone; it was a lovely day, and I took a long walk." 

“It was a lovely day," she said absently, and sat with her eyes 
lowered, slowly opening and closing her fan. Longmore, ‘as he 
watched her, felt more and more sure that her sister-in-law had seen 
her since her interview with him; that her attitude toward him was 
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changed. It was this same something that chilled the ardor with 
which he had come, or at least converted the dozen passionate 
speeches which kept rising to his lips into a kind of reverential 
silence. No, certainly, he could not clasp her to his arms now, any 
more than some early worshipper could have clasped the marble 
statue in his temple. But Longmore’s statue spoke at last, with a fall 
human voice, and even with a shade of human hesitation. She looked 
up, and it seemed to him that her eyes shone through the dusk 

“I'm very glad you came this evening,” she said. ”I have a par- 
ticular reason for being glad. I half expected you, and yet I thought 
it possible you might not come.” 

“As I have been feeling all day,” Longmore answered, “it was 
impossible I should not come. I have spent the day in thinking of 
you.” 

She made no immediate reply, but continued to open and close 
her fan thoughtfully. At last, — “I have something to say to you,” 
she said abruptly. “I want you to know to a certainty that I have a 
very high opinion of you.” Longmore started and shifted his posi- 
tion. To what was she coming? But he said nothing, and she 
went on. 

“I take a great interest in you; there's no reason why I should 
not say it, — I have a great friendship for you.” 

He began to laugh; he hardly knew why, unless that this seemed 
the very mockery of coldness. But she continued without heeding 
him. 

“You know, I suppose, that a great disappointment always implies 
a great confidence — a great hope?” 

“I have hoped,” he said, “hoped strongly; but doubtless never 
rationally enough to have a right to bemoan my disappointment.” 

“You do yourself injustice. I have such confidence in your reason, 
that I should be greatly disappointed if I were to find it wanting.” 

“I really almost believe that you are amusing yourself at my 
expense,” cried Longmore. “My reason? Reason is a mere wordi 
The only reality in the world is feelingr 

She rose to her feet and looked at him gravely. His eyes by thii 
time were accustomed to the imperfect light, and he could see that 
her look was reproachful, and yet that it was beseechingly kind. She 
shook her head impatiently, and laid her fan upon his arm with a 
strong pressure. 
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'If that were so, it would be a weary world. I know your feeling, 
however, nearly enough. You needn’t try to express it. It s enough 
that it gives me the right to ask a favor of you, to make an urgent, 
a solemn request." 

"Make it; I listen.” 

**Don*t disappoint me. If you don't understand me now, you will 
to-morrow, or very soon. When I said just now that I had a very 
high opinion of you, I meant it very seriously. It was not a vain com- 
pliment. I believe that there is no appeal one may make to your 
generosity which can remain long unanswered. If this were to hap 
pen, — if I were to find you selfish where I thought you generous, 
narrow where I thought you large," — and she spoke slowly, with her 
voice lingering with emphasis on each of these words, — "vulgar 
where I thought you rare, — I should think worse of human nature. 
1 should suffer, — I should suffer keenly. I should say to myself in 
the dull days of the future, ‘There was one man who might have 
done so and so; and he, too, failed.’ But this shall not be. You have 
made too good an impression on me not to make the very best. If 
you wish to please me forever, there’s a way." 

She was standing close to him, with her dress touching him, 
her eyes fixed on his. As she went on her manner grew strangely 
intense, and she had the singular appearance of a woman preaching 
reason with a kind of passion. Longmore was confused, dazzled, 
almost bewildered. The intention of her words was all remonstrance, 
refusal, dismissal; but her presence there, so close, so urgent, so 
personal, seemed a distracting contradiction of it. She had never 
been so lovely. In her white dress, with her pale face and deeply 
lighted eyes, she seemed the very spirit of the summer night. When 
she had ceased speaking, she drew a long breath; Longmore felt it 
on his cheek, and it stirred in his whole being a sudden, rapturous 
conjecture. Were her words in their soft severity a mere delusive 
spell, meant to throw into relief her almost ghostly beauty, and was 
this the only truth, the only reality, the only law? 

He closed his eyes and felt that she was watching him, not without 
pain and perplexity herself. He looked at her again, met her own 
eyes, and saw a tear in each of them. Then this last suggestion of his 
desire seemed to die away with a stifled murmur, and her beauty, 
more and more radiant in the darkness, rose before him as a symbol 
of something vague which was yet more beautiful than itself. 
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may understand you to-morrow/' he said, “but I don't under- 
stand you now/' 

“And yet I took counsel with myself to-day and asked myself how 
I had best speak to you. On one side, I might have refused to see 
you at all." Longmore made a violent movement, and she added: 
“In that case I should have written to you. I might see you, I 
thought, and simply say to you that there were excellent reasons why 
we should part, and that I begged this visit should be your last. 
This I inclined to do; what made me decide otherwise was — simply 
friendship! I said to myself that I should be glad to remember in 
future days, not that I had dismissed you, but that you had gone 
away out of the fulness of your own wisdom." 

“The fulness — the fulness!" cried Longmore. 

“I’m prepared, if necessary,” Madame de Mauves continued after 
a pause, “to fall back upon my strict right. But, as I said before, I 
shall be greatly disappointed, if I am obliged to." 

“When I hear you say that," Longmore answered, “I feel so angry, 
so horribly irritated, that I wonder it is not easy to leave you with- 
out more words." 

“If you should go away in anger, this idea of mine about our 
parting would be but half realized. No, I don’t want to think of 
you as angry; I don’t want even to think of you as making a serious 
sacrifice. I want to think of you as — " 

“As a creature who never has existed, — who never can exist! A 
creature who knew you without loving you, — ^who left you without 
regretting you!" 

She turned impatiently away and walked to the other end of the 
terrace. When she came back, he saw that her impatience had 
become a cold sternness. She stood before him again, looking at him 
from head to foot, in deep reproachfulness, almost in scorn. Beneath 
her glance he felt a kind of shame. He colored; she observed it and 
withheld something she was about to say. She turned away again, 
walked to the other end of the terrace, and stood there looking away 
into the garden. It seemed to him that she had guessed he under- 
stood her, and slowly — slowly — half as the fruit of his vague self- 
reproach, — he did understand her. She was giving him a chance to 
do gallantly what it seemed unworthy of both of them he should 
do meanly. 

She liked him, she must have liked him greatly, to wish so to 
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spare him, to go to the trouble o£ conceiving an ideal of conduct 
for him. With this sense of her friendship, — her strong friendship 
she had just called it, — Longmore's soul rose with a new flight, and 
suddenly felt itself breathing a clearer air. The words ceased to 
seem a mere bribe to his ardor; they were charged with ardor them- 
selves; they were a present happiness. He moved rapidly toward her 
with a feeling that this was something he might immediately enjoy. 

They were separated by two thirds of the length of the terrace, 
and he had to pass the drawing-room window. As he did so he started 
with an exclamation. Madame Clairin stood posted there, watching 
him. Conscious, apparently, that she might be suspected of eaves- 
dropping, she stepped forward with a smile and looked from Long- 
more to his hostess. 

“Such a tetc-a-tete as that,” she said, “one owes no apology for 
interrupting. One ought to come in for good manners.” 

Madame de Mauves turned round, but she answered nothing. 
She looked straight at Longmore, and her eyes had extraordinary 
eloquence. He was not exactly sure, indeed, what she meant them 
to say; but they seemed to say plainly something of this kind: “Call 
it what you will, what you have to urge upon me is the thing which 
this woman can best conceive. What I ask of you is something she 
can’t!” They seemed, somehow, to beg him to suffer her to be her- 
self, and to intimate that that self was as little as possible like 
Madame Clairin, He felt an immense answering desire not to do 
anything which would seem natural to this lady. He had laid his 
hat and cane on the parapet of the terrace. He took them up, offered 
his hand to Madame de Mauves with a simple good night, bowed 
silently to Madame Clairin, and departed. 



IX 


T Te went home and without lighting his candle flung himself 
on his bed. But he got no sleep till morning; he lay hour after hour 
tossing, thinking, wondering; his mind liad never been so active. It 
seemed to him that Euphemia had laid on him in those last 
moments an inspiring commission, and that she had expressed her- 
self almost as largely as if she had listened assentingly to an assur- 
ance of his love. It was neither easy nor delightful thoroughly to 
understand her; but little by little her perfect meaning sank into 
his mind and soothed it with a sense of opportunity, which some- 
how stilled his sense of loss. For, to begin with, she meant that she 
could love him in no degree nor contingency, in no imaginable 
future. This was absolute; he felt that he could alter it no more than 
he could transpose the constellations he lay gazing at through his 
open window. He wondered what it was, in the background of her 
life, that she grasped so closely: a sense of duty, unquenchable to the 
end? a love that no offence could trample out? “Good heavens!” he 
thought, “is the world so rich in the purest pearls of passion, that 
such tenderness as that can be wasted forever, — ^poured away with- 
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out a sigh into bottomless darkness?"' Had she, in spite of the 
detestable present, some precious memory which contained the germ 
of a shrinking hope? Was she prepared to submit to everything and 
yet to believe? Was it strength, was it weakness, was it a vulgar fear, 
was it conviction, conscience, constancy? 

Longmore sank back with a sigh and an oppressive feeling that 
it was vain to guess at such a woman's motives. He only felt that 
those of Madame de Maiives were buried deep in her soul, and that 
they must be of some fine temper, not of a base one. He had a dim, 
overwhelming sense of a sort of invulnerable constancy being the 
supreme law of her character, — a constancy which still found a 
foothold among crumbling ruins. “She has loved once," he said to 
himself as he rose and wandered to his window; “that's forever. 
Yes, yes, — if she loved again she would be common'* He stood for 
a long time looking out into the starlit silence of the town and 
the forest, and thinking of what life would have been if his constancy 
had met hers unpledged. But life was this, now, and he must live. 
It was living keenly to stand there with a petition from such a 
woman to revolve. He was not to disappoint her, he was to justify a 
conception which it had beguiled her weariness to shape. Longmore’s 
imagination swelled; he threw back his head and seemed to be 
looking for Madame de Mauves's conception among the blinking, 
mocking stars. But it came to him rather on the mild night-wind, 
as it wandered in over the house-tops which covered the rest of so 
many heavy human hearts. What she asked he felt that she was 
asking, not for her own sake (she feared nothing, she needed 
nothing), but for that of his own happiness and his own character. 
He must assent to destiny. Why else was he young and strong, intel- 
ligent and resolute? He must not give it to her to reproach him 
with thinking that she had a moment's attention for his love, — to 
plead, to argue, to break off in bitterness; he must see everything 
from above, her indifference and his own ardor; he must prove his 
strength, he must do the handsome thing; he must decide that the 
handsome thing was to submit to the inevitable, to be supremely 
delicate, to spare her all pain, to stifle his passion, to ask no com- 
pensation, to depart without delay and try to believe that wisdom 
is its own reward. All this, neither more nor less, it was a matter 
of friendship with Madame de Mauves to expect of him. And what 
should he gain by it? He should have pleased herl , . . He flung 
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himself on his bed again, fell asleep at last, and slept till morning. 

Before noon the next day he had made up his mind that he would 
leave Saint-Germain at once. It seemed easier to leave without seeing 
her, and yet if he might ask a grain of “compensation,'* it would 
be five minutes face to face with her. He passed a restless day. 
Wherever he went he seemed to see he standing before him in the 
dusky halo of evening, and looking at him with an air of still 
negation more intoxicating than the most passionate self-surrender. 
He must certainly go, and yet it was hideously hard. He com- 
promised and went to Paris to spend the rest of the day. He 
strolled along the boulevards and looked at the shops, sat awhile in 
the Tuilcries gardens and looked at the shabby unfortunates for 
whom this only was nature and summer; but simply felt, as a result 
of it all, that it was a very dusty, dreary, lonely world into which 
Madame dc Mauves was turning him away. 

In a sombre mood he made his way back to the boulevards and 
sat down at a table on the great plain of hot asphalt, before a caK. 
Night came on, the lamps were lighted, the tables near him found 
occupants, and Paris began to wear that peculiar evening look of 
hers which seems to say, in the Hare of windows and theatre doors, 
and the muffled rumble of swift-rolling carriages, that this is no 
world for you unless you have your pockets lined and your scru- 
ples drugged. Longmore, however, bad neither scruples nor desires; 
he looked at the swarming city for the first time with an easy sense 
of repaying its indifference. Before long a carriage drove up to the 
pavement directly in front of him, and remained standing for 
several minutes without its occupant getting out. It was one of 
those neat, plain coupes, drawn by a single powerful horse, in 
which one is apt to imagine a pale, handsome woman, buried among 
silk cushions, and yawning as she sees the gas-lamps glittering in 
the gutters. At last the door opened and out stepped M. de Mauves. 
He stopped and leaned on the window for some time, talking in an 
excited manner to a person within. At last he gave a nod and the 
carriage rolled away. He stood swinging his cane and looking up 
and down the boulevard, with the air of a man fumbling, as one 
may say, with the loose change of time. He turned toward the cafe 
and w^s apparently, for want of anything better worth his attention, 
about to seat himself at one of the tables, when he perceived 
Longmore. He wavered an instant, and then, without a change in 
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his nonchalant gait, strolled toward him with a bow and a vague 
smile. 

It was the first time they had met since their encounter in the 
forest after Longmore’s false start for Brussels. Madame Clairin’s 
revelations, as we may call them, had not made the Baron especially 
present to his mind; he had another office for his emotions than 
disgust. But as M. de Mauves came toward him he felt deep in his 
heart that he abhorred him. He noticed, however, for the first time, 
a shadow upon the Baron’s cool placidity, and his delight at finding 
that somewhere at last the shoe pinched him, mingled with his im- 
pulse to be as exasperatingly impenetrable as possible, enabled him 
to return the other’s greeting with all his own self-possession. 

M. de Mauves sat down, and the two men looked at each other 
across the table, exchanging formal greetings which did little to 
make their mutual scrutiny seem gracious. Longmore had no reason 
to suppose that the Baron knew of his sister’s revelations. He was 
sure that M. de Mauves cared very little about his opinions, and yet 
he had a sense that there was that in his eyes which would have 
made the Baron change color if keener suspicion had helped him 
to read it. M. de Mauves did not change color, but he looked at 
Longmore with a half-defiant intentness, which betrayed at once 
an irritating memory of the episode in the Bois de Boulogne, and 
such vigilant curiosity as was natural to a gentleman who had in- 
trusted his “honor” to another gentleman’s magnanimity, — or to 
his artlessness. It would appear that Longmore seemed to the 
Baron to possess these virtues in rather scantier measure than a few 
days before; for the cloud deepened on his face, and he turned 
away and frowned as he lighted a cigar. 

The person in the coupe, Longmore thought, whether or not the 
same person as the heroine of the episode of the Bois de Boulogne, 
was not a source of unalloyed delight. Longmore had dark blue 
eyes, of admirable lucidity, — truth-telling eyes which had in his 
childhood always made his harshest taskmasters smile at his nursery 
(ibs. An observer watching the two men, and knowing something of 
their relations, would certainly have said that what he saw in those 
eyes must not a little have puzzled and tormented M. de Mauves. 
They judged him, they mocked him, they eluded him, they 
threatened him, they triumphed over him, they treated him as no 
pair of eyes had ever treated him. The Baron’s scheme had been to 
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make no one happy but himself, and here was Longmore already, 
if looks were to be trusted, primed for an enterprise more inspiring 
than the finest of his own achievements. Was this candid young 
barbarian but a faux honhomme after all? He had puzzled the 
Baron before, and this was once too often. 

M. de Mauves hated to seem preoccupied, and he took up the 
evening paper to help himself to look indifferent. As he glanced 
over it he uttered some cold commonplace on the political situa' 
tion, which gave Longmore an easy opportunity of replying by an 
ironical sally which made him seem for the moment aggressively at 
his ease. And yet our hero was far from being master of the situa- 
tion. The Baron’s ill-humor did him good, so far as it pointed to a 
want of harmony with the lady in the coupe; but it disturbed him 
sorely as he began to suspect that it possibly meant jealousy of him- 
self. It passed through his mind that jealousy is a passion with a 
double face, and that in some of its moods it bears a plausible 
likeness to affection. It recurred to him painfully that the Baron 
might grow ashamed of his political compact with his wife, and he 
felt that it would be far more tolerable in the future to think of 
his continued turpitude than of his repentance. The two men sat 
for half an hour exchanging stinted small-talk, the Baron feeling 
a nervous need of playing the spy, and Longmore indulging a 
ferocious relish of his discomfort. These rigid courtesies were in- 
terrupted however by the arrival of a friend of M. de Mauves; — a 
tall, pale, consumptive-looking dandy, who filled the air with the 
odor of heliotrope. He looked up and down the boulevard wearily, 
examined the Baron's toilet from head to foot, then surveyed his 
own in the same fashion, and at last announced languidly that the 
Duchess was in towni M. de Mauves must come with him to call; 
she had abused him dreadfully a couple of evenings before, — a 
sure sign she wanted to see him. 

“I depend upon you,” said M. de Mauves’s friend with an in- 
fantine drawl, “to put her entrain^ 

M. de Mauves resisted, and protested that he was (Vune humeur 
massacrante; but at last he allowed himself to be drawn to his feet, 
and stood looking awkwardly — awkwardly for M. de Mauves — 
at Longmore. “You’ll excuse me,” he said dryly; “you, too, prob- 
ably, have occupation for the evening?” 
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‘‘None but to catch my train/* Longmore answered, looking at 
his watch. 

“Ah, you go back to Saint-Germain?" 

“In half an hour." 

M, de Mauves seemed on the point of disengaging himself from 
his companion’s arm, which was locked in his own; but on the 
latter uttering some persuasive murmur, he lifted his hat stiffly and 
turned away. 

Longmore packed his trunk the next day with dogged heroism 
and wandered off to the terrace, to try and beguile the restlessness 
with which he waited for evening; for he wished to see Madame 
de Mauves for the last time at the hour of long shadows and pale 
pink-reflected lights, as he had almost always seen her. Destiny, how- 
ever, took no account of this humble plea for poetic justice; it 
was his fortune to meet her on the terrace sitting under a tree, 
alone. It was an hour when the place was almost empty; the day 
was warm, but as he took his place beside her a light breeze stirred 
the leafy edges on the broad circle of shadow in which she sat. She 
looked at him with candid anxiety, and he immediately told her that 
he should leave Saint-Germain that evening, — that he must bid 
her farewell. Her eye expanded and brightened for a moment as 
he spoke; but she said nothing and turned her glance away toward 
distant Paris, as it lay twinkling and flashing through its hot ex- 
halations. “I have a request to make of you!" he added. "That you 
think of me as a man who has felt much and claimed little.** 

She drew a long breath, which almost suggested pain. “I can*t 
think of you as unhappy. It's impossible. You have a life to lead, 
you have duties, talents, and interests. I shall hear of your career. 
And then,*’ she continued after a pause and with the deepest 
seriousness, "one can’t be unhappy through having a better opinion 
of a friend, instead of a worse.** 

For a moment he failed to understand her. "Do you mean that 
there can be varying degrees in my opinion of you?** 

She rose and pushed away her chair. "I mean," she said quickly, 
“that it*s better to have done nothing in bitterness, — nothing in 
passion." And she began to walk. 

Longmore followed her, without answering. But he took off his 
hat and with his pocket-handkerchief wiped his forehead. " Where 
shall you go? what shall you do?" he asked at last, abruptly. 
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**Do? I shall do as I’ve always done, — except perhaps that I shall 
go for a while to Auvergne.” 

“I shall go to America. I have done with Europe for the present.” 

She glanced at him as he walked beside her after he had spoken 
these words, and then bent her eyes for a long time on the ground. 
At last, seeing that she was going far, she stopped and put out her 
hand. “Good by,” she said; “may you have all the happiness you de- 
serve!” 

He took her hand and looked at her, but something was passing 
in him that made it impossible to return her hand’s light pressure. 
Something of infinite value was floating past him, and he had 
taken an oath not to raise a finger to stop it. It was borne by the 
strong current of the world’s great life and not of his own small one. 
Madame dc Mauves disengaged her hand, gathered her shawl, and 
smiled at him almost as you would do at a child you should 
wish to encourage. Several moments later he was still standing 
watching her receding figure. When it had disappeared, he shook 
himself, walked rapidly back to his hotel, and without waiting for 
the evening train paid his bill and departed. 

Later in the day M. de Mauves came into his wife’s drawing 
room, where she sat waiting to be summoned to dinner. He was 
dressed with a scrupulous freshness which seemed to indicate an in- 
tention of dining out. He walked up and down for some moments 
in silence, then rang the bell for a servant, and went out into the 
hall to meet him. He ordered the carriage to take him to the station, 
paused a moment with his hand on the knob of the door, dismissed 
the servant angrily as the latter lingered observing him, re-entered 
the drawing-room, resumed his restless walk, and at last stepped 
abruptly before his wife, who had taken up a book. “May I ask the 
favor,” he said with evident effort, in spite of a forced smile of easy 
courtesy, *‘of having a question answered?” 

“It’s a favor I never refused,” Madame de Mauves replied. 

“Very true. Do you expect this evening a visit from Mr. Long- 
more?” 

“Mr. Longmore,” said his wife, “has left Saint-Germain.” M. de 
Mauves started and his smile expired. “Mr. Longmore,” his wife 
continued, “has gone to America.” 

M. de Mauves stared a moment, flushed deeply, and turned away. 
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Then recovering himself, — “Had anything happened?" he asked. 
“Had he a sudden call?" 

But his question received no answer. At the same moment the 
servant threw open the door and announced dinner; Madame 
Clairin rustled in, rubbing her white hands, Madame de Mauves 
passed silently into the dining-room, and he stood frowning and 
wondering. Before long he went out upon the terrace and con- 
tinued his uneasy walk. At the end of a quarter of an hour the 
servant came to inform him that the carriage was at the door. 
“Send it away," he said curtly. “I shall not use it." When the ladies 
had half finished dinner he went in and joined them, with a formal 
apology to his wife for his tardiness. 

The dishes were brought back, but he hardly tasted them; on 
the other hand, he drank a great deal of wine. There was little talk; 
what there was, was supplied by Madame Clairin. Twice she saw 
her brother's eyes fixed on her own, over his wineglass, with a pierc- 
ing, questioning glance. She replied by an elevation of the eye- 
brows, which did the office of a shrug of the shoulders. M. de 
Mauves was left alone to finish his wine; he sat over it for more 
than an hour, and let the darkness gather about him. At last the 
servant came in with a letter and lighted a candle. The letter was a 
telegram, which M. de Mauves, when he had read it, burnt 
at the candle. After five minutes' meditation, he wrote a message 
on the back of a visiting-card and gave it to the servant to carry 
to the office. The man knew quite as much as his master suspected 
about the lady to whom the telegram was addressed; but its contents 
puzzled him; they consisted of the single word, '^Impossible,** As 
the evening passed without her brother reappearing in the draw- 
ing-room, Madame Clairin came to him where he sat, by his solitary 
candle. He took no notice of her presence for some time; but he 
was the one person to whom she allowed this license. At last, speak- 
ing in a peremptory tone, “The American has gone home at an 
hour’s notice," he said. “What does it mean?" 

Madame Clairin now gave free play to the shrug she had been 
obliged to suppress at the table. “It means that I have a sister-in-law 
whom I haven’t the honor to understand." 

He said nothing more, and silently allowed her to depart, as if 
it had been her duty to provide him with an explanation and he was 
disgusted with her levity. When she had gone, he went into the 
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garden and walked up and down, smoking. He saw his wife sitting 
alone on the terrace, but remained below strolling along the 
narrow paths. He remained a long time. It became late and Madame 
de Mauves disappeared. Toward midnight he dropped upon a 
bench, tired, with a kind of angry sigh. It was sinking into his 
mind that he, too, did not understand Madame Clairin’s sister-in- 
law. 

Longmore was obliged to wait a week in London for a ship. 
It was very hot, and he went out for a day to Richmond. In the 
garden of the hotel at which he dined he met his friend Mrs. 
Draper, who was staying there. She made eager inquiry about 
Madame de Mauves, but Longmore at first, as they sat looking out 
at the famous view of the Thames, parried her questions and con- 
fined himself to small-talk. At last she said she was afraid he had 
something to conceal; whereupon, after a pause, he asked her if she 
remembered recommending him, in the letter she sent to him at 
Saint-Germain, to draw the sadness from her friend's smile. “The 
last I saw of her was her smile," said he, — “when I bade her 
good by." 

“I remember urging you to ‘console' her," Mrs. Draper answered, 
“and I wondered afterwards whether — a model of discretion as you 
are — I hadn't given you rather foolish advice." 

“She has her consolation in herself," he said; “she needs none 
that any one else can offer her. That’s for troubles for which — be 
it more, be it less — our own folly has to answer. Madame de 
Mauves has not a grain of folly left." 

“Ah, don’t say thatl" murmured Mrs. Draper. “Just a little folly 
is very graceful.” 

Longmore rose to go, with a quick nervous movement. “Don't 
talk of grace," he said, “till you have measured her reason." 

For two years after his return to America he heard nothing of 
Madame de Mauves. That he thought of her intently, constantly, 
I need hardly say: most people wondered why such a clever young 
man should not "devote" himself to something; but to himself he 
seemed absorbingly occupied. He never wrote to her; he believed 
that she preferred it. At last he heard that Mrs. Draper had come 
hom^e, and he immediately called on her. “Of course," she said 
after the first greetings, “you are dying for news of Madame de 
Mauves. Prepare yourself for something strange. I heard from her 
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two or three times during the year after your return. She left 
Saint-Germain and went to live in the country, on some old prop 
erty of her husband's. She wrote me very kind little notes, but I 
fell somehow that — in spite of what you said about ‘consolation* 
— they were the notes of a very sad woman. The only advice I 
could have given her was to leave her wretch of a husband and 
come back to her own land and her own people. But this I didn't 
feel free to do, and yet it made me so miserable not to be able to 
help her that I preferred to let our correspondence die a natural 
death. I had no news of her for a year. Last summer, however, I met 
at Vichy a clever young Frenchman whom I accidentally learned to 
be a friend of Euphemia's lovely sister-in-law, Madame Clairin. I 
lost no time in asking him what he knew about Madame de Mauves, 
— a countrywoman of mine and an old friend. ‘1 congratulate 
you on possessing her friendship,' he answered. ‘I’hat's the charm- 
ing little woman who killed her husband.' You may imagine that I 
promptly asked for an explanation, and he proceeded to relate to 
me what he called the whole story. M. de Mauves had fait quelques 
folies, which his wife had taken absurdly to heart. He had repented 
and asked her forgiveness, which she had inexorably refused. She 
was very pretty, and severity, apparently, suited her style; for 
whether or no her husband had been in love with her before, he 
fell madly in love with her now. He was the proudest man in 
France, but he had begged her on his knees to be readmitted to 
favor. All in vain! She was stone, she was ice, she was outraged 
virtue. People noticed a great change in him: he gave up society, 
ceased to care for anything, looked shockingly. One fine day they 
learned that he had blown out his brains. My friend had the story 
of course from Madame Clairin." 

Longmore was strongly moved, and his first impulse after he had 
recovered his composure was to return immediately to Europe. 
But several years have passed, and he still lingers at home. The 
truth is, that in the midst of all the ardent tenderness of his memory 
of Madame de Mauves, he has become conscious of a singular feel- 
ing, — a feeling for which awe would be hardly too strong a name. 
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J_^AisY MILLER, the pretty girl from Schenectady who defies 
European conventions and dies of the Roman fever and a broken 
heart, is the only one of Henry James’s characters to have achieved 
national renown. For that there is reason enough. Daisy embodies 
the spirit of her country in a more direct and simple manner than 
any of her sisters in the Jamesian gallery of native types. And no one 
has ever offered a better explanation of her great popularity than 
Edmund Wilson when he said that it is due to the impression some- 
how conveyed by her creator that “her spirit went marching on.” 

It should be recalled that originally the story of Daisy Miller 
was considered by a good many patriots to be a disloyal criticism 
of American manners and an outrage on American girlhood. Re- 
jected on some such grounds by an editor in Philadelphia, it was 
first published in England, in The Cornhill Magazine (1878). But 
before long America reclaimed its own, for Daisy was destined to 
be enshrined in the national pantheon. Not long after her author’s 
death, William Dean Howells wrote in a preface to a new edition 
of the story that “never was any civilization offered a more precious 
tribnte than that which a great artist paid ours in the character of 
Daisy Miller.” Thus through her phenomenal rise in public favor 
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she finally received what amounted to almost official recognition. 

The principal quality of this famous heroine is her spontaneity — 
a quality retained by her successors in James’s novels and stories 
and invariably rendered as beautifully illustrative of the vigor and 
innocence of life in the western world. In picturing Daisy, James 
was mostly concerned with exhibiting her “inscrutable combina* 
tion of audacity and innocence,” for that was the essential charac- 
teristic making possible her entry into literature as an altogether 
new type. Before James no such light had ever been thrown on the 
character of the American young lady; in Hawthorne, for instance, 
boldness in the feminine nature is simply the equivalent of badness, 
and his “good” young ladies (e.g. Priscilla in The Blithedale Ro- 
mance and Hilda in The Marble Faun) have literally nothing but 
their innocence to recommend them. In the observation of his com- 
patriots at home and abroad, James, however, was able to bring to 
bear the new method of realism absorbed in his study of writers like 
Balzac, Thackeray, Turgenev and Flaubert. As character creation 
Daisy is a triumph of the novelist’s laculty at work on materials 
drawn directly from experience. It is interesting, too, to trace the 
lines of force that radiate from this early Jamesian heroine to 
later heroines of American fiction. One example that may be cited 
is Scott Fitzgerald’s Daisy in The Great Gatsby, who has quite a 
few features in common with her namesake. And the continuity is 
primarily of the national experience rather than of literary influ- 
ence. 

One cannot say, however, that in the main it is the quantity 
of “real life” in Daisy Miller which accounts for her vitality. The 
mere imitation of life has seldom produced great results in a work 
of art. The truth is that Daisy — as her author once observed— -is 
at one and the same time a typical little figure and a piece of pure 
poetry. That is the real seact of her lasting charm — the charm of 
“a child of nature and of freedom.” 



PARTI 


A 

XlT IHE little town of Vevey, in Switzerland, there is a par- 
ticularly comfortable hotel. There arc, indeed, many hotels; for the 
entertainment of tourists is the business of the place, which, as 
many travellers will remember, is seated upon the edge of a remark- 
ably blue lake — a lake that it behooves every tourist to visit. The 
shore of the lake presents an unbroken array of establishments of 
this order, of every category, from the “grand hotel” of the newest 
fashion, with a chalk-white front, a hundred balconies, and a dozen 
flags flying from its roof, to the little Swiss pension of an elder day, 
with its name inscribed in German-looking lettering upon a pink 
or yellow wail, and an awkward summer-house in the angle of the 
garden. One of the hotels at Vevey, however, is famous, even 
classical, being distinguished from many of its upstart neighbors 
by an air both of luxury and of maturity. In this region, in the 
month of June, American travellers are extremely numerous; it may 
be said, indeed, that Vevey assumes at this period some of the 
characteristics of an American watering-place. There are sights and 
sounds which evoke a vision, an echo, of Newport and Saratoga. 
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There is a flitting hither and thither of “stylish" young girls, a 
rustling of muslin flounces, a rattle of dance-music in the morning 
hours, a sound of high-pitched voices at all times. You receive an 
impression of these things at the excellent inn of the Trois Couron- 
nes, and are transported in fancy to the Ocean House or to Congress 
Hall. But at the Trois Couronnes, it must be added, there are other 
features that are much at variance with these suggestions: neat Ger- 
man waiters, who look like secretaries of legation; Russian princesses 
sitting in the garden; little Polish boys walking about, held by the 
hand, with their governors; a view of the sunny crest of the Dent 
du Midi and the picturesque towers of the Castle of Chillon. 

I hardly know whether it was the analogies or the differences 
that were uppermost in the mind of a young American, who, two 
or three years ago, sat in the garden of the Trois Couronnes, look- 
ing about him, rather idly, at some of the graceful objects I have 
mentioned. It was a beautiful summer morning, and in whatever 
fashion the young American looked at things they must have seemed 
to him charming. He had come from Geneva the day before by 
the little steamer to see his aunt, who was staying at the hotel — 
Geneva having been for a long time his place of residence. But his 
aunt had a headache — his aunt had almost always a headache — 
and now she was shut tip in her room, smelling camphor, so that he 
was at liberty to wander about. He was some seven-and-twenty 
years of age. When his friends spoke of him, they usually said that 
he was at Geneva “studying"; when his enemies spoke of him, they 
said — but, after all, he had no enemies; he was an extremely amiable 
fellow, and universally liked. What I should say is, simply, that 
when certain persons spoke of him they affirmed that the reason of 
his spending so much time at Geneva was that he was extremely 
devoted to a lady who lived there — a foreign lady — a person older 
than himself. Very few Americans — indeed I think none — ^had ever 
seen this lady, about whom there were some singular stories. But 
Winterbourne had an old attachment for the little metropolis of 
Calvinism; he had been put to school there as a boy, and he had 
afterwards gone to college there — circumstances which had led to 
his forming a great many youthful friendships. Many of these 
he had kept, and they were a source of great satisfaction to him. 

After knocking at his aunt's door, and learning that she was 
indisposed, he had taken a walk about the town, and then he 
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had come in to his breakfast. He had now finished his breakfast; 
but he was drinking a small cup of coffee, which had been served 
to him on a little table in the garden by one of the waiters who 
looked like an attach<^. At last he finished his coffee and lit a 
cigarette. Presently a small boy came walking along the path — an 
urchin of nine or ten. The child, who was diminutive for his years, 
had an aged expression of countenance: a pale complexion, and 
sharp little features. He was dressed in knickerbockers, with red 
stockings, which displayed his poor litle spindle-shanks; he also 
wore a brilliant red cravat. He carried in his hand a long alpen- 
stock, the sharp point of which he thrust into everything that he 
approached — the flower-beds, the garden-benches, the trains of the 
ladies’ dresses. In front of Winterbourne he paused, looking at him 
with a pair of bright, penetrating little eyes. 

“Will you give me a lump of sugar?” he asked, in a sharp, hard 
little voice — a voice immature, and yet, somehow, not young. 

Winterbourne glanced at the small table near him, on which 
his coffee-service rested, and saw that several morsels of sugar re- 
mained. “Yes, you may take one,” he answered; “but I don't think 
sugar is good for little boys.” 

This little boy stepped forward and carefully selected three of 
the coveted fragments, two of which he buried in the pocket of his 
knickerbockers, depositing the other as promptly in another place. 
He poked his alpenstock, lance-fashion, into Winterbourne’s bench, 
and tried to crack the lump of sugar with his teeth. 

“Oh, blazes; it’s har-r-dl” he exclaimed, pronouncing the adjective 
in a peculiar manner. 

Winterbourne had immediately perceived that he might have 
the honor of claiming him as a fellow-countryman. “Take care you 
don’t hurt your teeth,” he said, paternally. 

“I haven’t got any teeth to hurt. They have all come out. I have 
only got seven teeth. My mother counted them last night, and one 
came out right afterwards. She said she’d slap me if any more came 
out. I can’t help it. It’s this old Europe. It’s the climate that 
makes them come out. In America they didn’t come out. It’s these 
hotels.” 

Winterbourne was much amused. “If you eat three lumps of 
sugar, your mother will certainly slap you,” he said. 

“She’s got to give me some candy, then,” rejoined his young 
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interlocutor. “I can't get any candy here — any American candy. 
American candy's the best candy.” 

‘And are American little boys the best little boys?” asked Winter- 
bourne. 

“I don’t know. I’m an American boy,” said the child. 

“I see you are one of the besti” laughed Winterbourne. 

‘Are you an American man?” pursued this vivacious infant. 
And then, on Winterbourne's affirmative reply — “American men 
are the bestl” he declared. 

His companion thanked him for the compliment; and the child, 
who had now got astride of his alpenstock, stood looking about 
him, while he attacked a second lump of sugar. Winterbourne 
wondered if he himself had been like this in his infancy, for he had 
been brought to Europe at about this age. 

“Here comes my sister!” cried the child, in a moment. “She’s an 
American girl.” 

Winterbourne looked along the path and saw a beautiful young 
lady advancing. “American girls are the best girls!” he said, cheer- 
fully, to his young companion. 

“My sister ain’t the best!” the child declared. “She's always blow- 
ing at me.” 

“I imagine that is your fault, not hers.” ?)aid Winterbourne. 
I’he young lady meanwhile had drawn near. She was dressed in 
white muslin, with a hundred frills and flounces, and knots of pale- 
colored ribbon. She was bareheaded; but she balanced in her hand 
a large parasol, with a deep border of embroidery; and she was 
strikingly, admirably pretty. “How pretty they are!” thought Winter- 
bourne, straightening himself in his seat, as if he were prepared to 
rise. 

The young lady paused in front of his bencli, near the parapet 
of the garden, which overlooked the lake. The little boy had now 
converted his alpenstock into a vaulting-pole, by the aid of which 
he was springing about in the gravel, and kicking it up a little. 

“Randolph,” said the young lady, “what are you doing?” 

“I'm going up the Alps,” replied Randolph. “This is the way!” 
And he gave another little jump, scattering the pebbles about 
Winterbourne's ears. 

‘That's the way they come down,” said Winterbourne. 
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“He’s an American manl” cried Randolph, in his little hard 
voice. 

The young lady gave no heed to his announcement, but looked 
straight at her brother. “Well, I guess you had better be quiet/’ 
she simply observed. 

It seemed to Winterbourne that he had been in a manner pre- 
sented. He got up and stepped slowly towards the young girl, throw- 
ing away his cigarette. “This little boy and I have made acquaint- 
ance,*’ he said, with great civility. In Geneva, as he had been 
perfectly aware, a young man was not at liberty to speak to a 
young unmarried lady except under certain rarely occurring con- 
ditions; but here at Vevey, what conditions could be better than 
these?— -a pretty American girl coming and standing in front of you 
in a garden. This pretty American girl, however, on hearing Winter- 
bourne’s observation, simply glanced at him; she then turned her 
head and looked over the parapet, at the lake and the opposite 
mountains. He wondered whether he had gone too far; but he 
decided that he must advance farther, rather than retreat. While 
he was thinking of something else to say, the young lady turned to 
the little boy again, 

“I should like to know where you got that pole?’’ she said. 

“I bought it,’’ responded Randolph. 

“You don’t mean to say you’re going to take it to Italy?’’ 

“Yes, I am going to take it to Italy,’’ the child declared. 

The young girl glanced over the front of her dress, and smoothed 
out a knot or two of ribbon. Then she rested her eyes upon the 
prospect again. “Well, I guess you had better leave it somewhere,” 
she said, after a moment. 

“Are you going to Italy?’’ Winterbourne inquired, in a tone of 
great respect. 

The young lady glanced at him again. “Yes, sir,” she replied. And 
she said nothing more. 

“Are you — a — going over the Simplon?” Winterbourne pursued, 
a little embarrassed. 

“I don’t know,” she said. “I suppose it’s some mountain. Ran- 
dolph, what mountain are we going over?” 

“Going where?” the child demanded. 

“To Italy,” Winterbourne explained. 
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“I don’t know,” said Randolph. “I don’t want to go to Italy. 
I want to go to America.” 

“Oh, Italy is a beautiful placel” rejoined the young man. 

“Can you get candy there?’* Randolph loudly inquired. 

“I hope not,” said his sister. “I guess you have had enough candy, 
and mother thinks so, too.” 

haven’t had any for ever so long — for a hundred weeks!” cried 
the boy, still jumping about. 

7he young lady inspected her flounces and smoothed her rib- 
bons again, and Winieiboiirne presently risked an observation 
upon the beauty of the view. He was ceasing to be embarrassed, 
for he had begun to pcrcehe that she was not in the least em- 
barrassed herself. I’herc had not been the slightest alteration in her 
charming complexion; she was evidently neither offended nor 
fluttered. If she looked another way when he spoke to her, and 
seemed not particularly to hear him, this was simply her habit, her 
manner. Yet, as he talked a little more, and pointed out some of the 
objects of interest in the view, with which she appeared quite un- 
acquainted, she gradually gave him more of the benefit of her 
glance; and then he saw that this glance was j)erfec:tly direct and un- 
shrinking. It was not, however, what would have been called an im- 
modest glance, for the young girl’s eyes were singularly honest and 
fresh. They were wonderfully pretty eyes; and, indeed. Winter- 
bourne had not seen for a long time anything prettier than his fair 
countrywoman’s various features — her complexion, her nose, her 
ears, her teeth. He had a great relish for feminine beauty; he was 
addicted to observing and analyzing it; and as regards this young 
lady’s face he made several observations. It was not at all insipid, 
but it was not exactly expressive; and though it was eminently 
delicate. Winterbourne mentally accused it — ^very forgivingly — of a 
want of finish. He thought it very possible that Master Randolph’s 
sister was a coquette; he was sure she had a spirit of her own; but 
in her bright, sweet, superficial little visage there was no mockery, 
no irony. Before long it became obvious that she was much disposed 
towards conversation. She told him that they were going to Rome 
for the winter — she and her mother and Randolph. She asked him if 
he was a “real American”; she shouldn’t have taken him for one; 
he seemed more like a German — ^this was said after a little hesitation 
— especially when he spoke. Winterbourne, laughing, answered 
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that he had met Germans who spoke like Americans; but that he 
had not, so far as he remembered, met an American who spoke like 
a German. Then he asked her if she should not be more com- 
fortable in sitting upon the bench which he had just quitted. vShe 
answered that she liked standing up and walking about; but she 
presently sat down. She told him she was from New York State — 
“if you know where that is.“ Winterbourne learned more about 
her by catching hold of her small, slippery brother, and making him 
stand a few minutes by his side. 

“Tell me your name, my boy,“ he said. 

“Randolph C. Miller," said the boy, sharply. “And I'll tell you 
her name;" and he levelled his alpenstock at his sister. 

“You had better wait till you arc askedi" said this young lady, 
calmly. 

“I should like very much to know your name," said Winter- 
bourne. 

“Her name is Daisy Millerl" cried the child. “But that isn't 
her real name; that isn’t her name on her cards.” 

“It’s a pity you haven't got one of my cardsi” said Miss Miller. 

“Her real name is Annie P. Miller," the boy went on. 

“Ask him his name," said his sister, indicating Winterbourne. 

But on this point Randolph seemed perfectly indifferent; he 
continued to supply information in regard to his own family. “My 
father’s name is Ezra B. Miller,” he announced. “My father ain’t in 
Europe; my father’s in a better place than Europe.” 

Winterbourne imagined for a moment that this was the manner 
in which the child had been taught to intimate that Mr. Miller 
had been removed to the sphere of celestial rewards. But Randolph 
immediately added, “My father's in Schenectady. He’s got a big 
business. My father’s rich, you betl" 

“WelH" ejaculated Miss Miller, lowering her parasol and looking 
at the embroidered border. Winterbourne presently released the 
child, who departed, dragging his alpenstock along the path. “He 
doesn’t like Europe," said the young girl. “He wants to go back.” 

“To Schenectady, you mean?" 

“Yes; he wants to go right home. He hasn’t got any boys here. 
There is one boy here, but he always goes round with a teacher; 
they won’t let him play.” 

“And your brother hasn't any teacher?” Winterbourne inquired. 
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“Mother thought of getting him one to travel round with us. 
There was a lady told her of a very good teacher; an American lady 
— perhaps you know her — Mrs. Sanders. I think she came from 
Boston. She told her of this teacher, and we thought of getting him 
to travel round with us. But Randolph said he didn’t want a 
teacher travelling round with us. He said he wouldn’t have lessons 
when he was in the cars. And we are in the cars about half the time. 
There was an English lady we met in the cars — I think her name 
was Miss Fealherstone; perhaps you know her. She wanted to know 
why I didn’t give Randolph lessons — give him ‘instructions,’ she 
called it. I guess he could give me more instruction than I could 
give him. He’s very smart.” 

“Yes,” said Winterbourne; “he seems very smart.” 

“Mother’s going to get a teacher for him as soon as we get to 
Italy. Can you get good teachers in Italy?” 

“Very good, I should think,” said AVinterbournc. 

“Or else she’s going to find some school, tie ought to learn some 
more. He’s only nine. He’s going to college.” And in this way Miss 
Miller continued to converse upon the affairs of her family, and 
upon other topics. She sat there with her extremely pretty hands, 
ornamented with very brilliant rings, folded in her lap, and with 
her pretty eyes now resting upon those of Winterbourne, now 
wandering over the garden, the peo})lc who passed by, and the 
beautiful view. She talked to Winterbourne as if she had known 
him a long time. He found it very pleasant. It was many years 
since he had heard a young girl talk so much. It might have 
been .said of this unknown young lady, who had come and sat down 
beside him upon a bench, that she chattered. She was very quiet; she 
sat in a charming, tranquil attitude, but her lips and her eyes were 
constantly moving. She had a soft, slender, agreeable voice, and 
her tone was decidedly sociable. She gave Winterbourne a history 
of her movements and intentions, and tho.se of her mother and 
brother, in Europe, and enumerated, in particular, the various 
hotels at which they had stopped. “That English lady in the cars,” 
she said — “Miss Featherstone — asked me if we didn’t all live in 
hotels in America. I told her I had never been in so many hotels 
in my life as since I came to Europe. I have never seen so many — 
it’s nothing but hotels.” But Miss Miller did not make this remark 
with a querulous accent; she appeared to be in the best humor with 
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everything. She declared that the hotels were very good, when once 
you got used to their ways, and that Europe was perfectly sweet. 
She was not disappointed — not a bit. Perhaps it was because she 
had heard so much about it before. She had ever so many intimate 
friends that had been there ever so many times. And then she had 
had ever so many dresses and things from Paris. Whenever she 
put on a Paris dress she felt as if she were in Europe. 

“It was a kind of a wishing-cap,“ said Winterbourne. 

“Yes,“ said Miss Miller, without examining this analogy; “it 
always made me wish I was here. But I needn’t have done that for 
dresses. I am sure they send all the j^retty ones to America; you see 
the most frightful things here. The only thing I don’t like,” she pro- 
ceeded, “is the society. There isn’t any society; or, if there is, I 
don’t know where it keeps itself. Do you? I suppose there is some 
society somewhere, but I haven’t seen anything of it. I’m very fond 
of society, and I have always had a great deal of it. I don’t mean 
only in Schenectady, but in New York. I used to go to New York 
every winter. In New York I had lots of society. Last winter I 
had seventeen dinners given me; and three of them were by gentle- 
men,” added Daisy Miller. “I have more friends in New York than 
in Schenectady — more gentlemen friends; and more young lady 
friends, too,” she resumed in a moment. She paused again for an 
instant; she was looking at Winterbourne with all her prettincss 
in her lively eyes, and in her light, slightly monotonous smile. '1 
have always had,” she said, “a great deal of gentlemen’s society.” 

Poor Winterbourne was amused, perplexed, and decidedly 
charmed. He had never yet heard a young girl express herself in just 
this fashion — never, at least, save in cases where to say such things 
seemed a kind of demonstrative evidence of a certain laxity of de- 
portment. And yet was he to accuse Miss Daisy Miller of actual or 
potential inconduite, as they said at Geneva? He felt that he had 
lived at Geneva so long that he had lost a good deal; he had be- 
come dishabituated to the American tone. Never, indeed, since 
he had grown old enough to appreciate things had he encountered a 
young American girl of so pronounced a type as this. Certainly she 
was very charming, but how dcucedly sociablcl Was she simply 
a pretty girl from New York State? were they all like that, the pretty 
girls who had a good deal of gentlemen’s society? Or was she also 
a designing, an audacious, an unscrupulous young person? Winter- 
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bourne had lost his instinct in this matter, and his reason could not 
help him. Miss Daisy Miller looked extremely innocent. Some people 
had told him that, after all, American girls were exceedingly in- 
nocent; and others had told him that, after all, they were not. He 
was inclined to think Miss Daisy Miller was a flirt — a pretty Ameri- 
can flirt. He had never, as yet, had any relations with young ladies 
of this category. He had known, here in Europe, two or three 
women — persons older than Miss Daisy Miller, and provided, for 
respectability's sake, with husbands — ^who were great coquettes — 
dangerous, terrible women, with whom one’s relations were liable 
to take a serious turn. But this young girl was not a coquette in 
that sense; she was very unsophisticated; she was only a pretty 
American flirt. Winterbourne was almost grateful for having found 
the formula that applied to Miss Daisy Miller. He leaned back in 
his seat; he remarked to himself that she had the most charming 
nose he had ever seen; he wondered what were the regular condi- 
tions and limitations of one’s intercourse with a pretty American 
flirt. It presently became apparent that he was on the way to learn. 

'"Have you been to that old castle?” asked the young girl, pointing 
with her parasol to the far-gleaming walls of the Chateau de Chillon. 

‘Tes, formerly, more than once,” said Winterbourne. “You too, 
I suppose, have seen it?” 

“No; we haven’t been there. I want to go there dreadfully. Of 
course I mean to go there. I wouldn’t go away from here without 
having seen that old castle.” 

“It’s a very pretty excursion,” said Winterbourne, “and very 
easy to make. You can drive or go by the little steamer.” 

“You can go in the cars,” said Miss Miller. 

“Yes; you can go in the cars,” Winterbourne assented. 

“Our courier says they take you right up to the castle,” the young 
girl continued. “We were going last week; but my mother gave out. 
She suffers dreadfully from dyspepsia. She said she couldn’t go. 
Randolph wouldn’t go, cither; he says he doesn’t think much of 
old castles. But I guess we’ll go this week, if we can get Randolph.” 

“Your brother is not interested in ancient monuments?” Winter- 
bourne inquired, smiling. 

“He says he don’t care much about old castles. He’s only nine. 
He wants to stay at the hotel. Mother's afraid to leave him alone, 
and the courier won’t stay with him; so we haven’t been to many 
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places. But it will be too bad if we don’t go up there.” And Miss 
Miller pointed again at the Chateau de Chillon. 

“I should think it might be arranged,” said Winterbourne. 
“Couldn’t you get some one to stay for the afternoon with Ran- 
dolph?” 

Miss Miller looked at him a moment, and then very placidly, “I 
wish you would stay with himi” she said. 

Winterbourne hesitated a moment. “I should much rather go to 
Chillon with you.” 

“With me?” asked the young girl, with the same placidity. 

She didn’t rise, blushing, as a young girl at Geneva would have 
done; and yet Winterbourne, conscious that he had been very bold, 
thought it possible that she was offended. “With your mother,” 
he answered, very respectfully. 

But it seemed that both his audacity and his respect were lost 
upon Miss Daisy Miller. “I guess my mother won’t go, after all,” 
she said. “She don’t like to ride round in the afternoon. But did 
you really mean what you said just now, that you would like to go 
up there?” 

“Most earnestly,” Winterbourne declared. 

“Then we may arrange it. If mother will stay with Randolph, I 
guess Eugenio will.” 

“Eugenio?” the young man inejuired. 

“Eugenio’s our courier. He doesn't like to stay with Randolph; 
he’s the most fastidious man I ever saw. But he’s a splendid courier. 
I guess he’ll stay at home with Randolph if mcHher does, and then 
wc can go to the castle.” 

Winterbourne reflected for an instant as lucidly as possible — 
“we” could only mean Miss Daisy Miller and himself. This pro- 
gramme seemed almost too agreeable for credence; he felt as if he 
ought to kiss the young lady’s hand. Possibly he would have done 
so, and (|uite spoiled the project; but at this moment another per- 
son, presumably Eugenio, appeared. A tall, handsome man, with 
superb whiskers, wearing a velvet morning-coat and a brilliant 
watch-chain, approached Miss Miller, looking sharply at her com- 
panion. “Oh, Eugenio!” said Miss Miller, with the friendliest accent. 

Eugenio had looked at Winterbourne from head to foot; he now 
bowed gravely to the young lady. “I have the honor to inform 
mademoiselle that luncheon is upon the table.” 
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Miss Miller slowly rose. “Sec here, Eugenio!” she said; “I*m 
going lo that old castle, anyway.” 

“To the Chateau dc Chillon, mademoiselle?” the courier inquired* 
“Mademoiselle has made arangcments?” he added, in a tone which 
struck Winterbourne as very impertinent. 

Eugenio’s tone apparently threw, even to Miss Miller’s own ap- 
prehension, a slightly ironical light upon the young girl’s situation. 
She turned to Winterbourne, blushing a little — a very little. “You 
won’t back out?” she said. 

“I shall not be happy till we go!” he protested. 

“And you are staying in this hotel?” she went on. “And you are 
really an American?” 

The courier stood looking at Winterbourne offensively. The 
young man, at least, thought his manner ol looking an offence to 
Miss Miller; it conveyed an imputation that she “picked up” ac- 
quaintances. “I shall have the honor of presenting to you a person 
who will tell you all about me,” he said, smiling, and relerring to 
his aunt. 

“Oh, well, we’ll go some day,” said Miss Miller. And she gave 
him a smile and turned away. She put up her parasol and walked 
back to the inn beside Eugenio. Winterbourne stood looking after 
her; and as she moved away, drawing her muslin furbelows over 
the gravel, said to himself that she had the tourmire of a princess. 

He had, however, engaged to do more than proved feasible, in 
promising to present his aunt, Mrs. Costello, to Miss Daisy Miller. 
As soon as the former lady had got better of her headache he waited 
upon her in her apartment; and, after the proper inquiries in regard 
to her health, he asked her if she had observed in the hotel an 
American family — a mamma, a daughter, and a little boy. 

“And a courier?” said Mrs. Costello. “Oh yes, I have observed 
them. Seen them — heard them — and kept out of their way.” Mrs. 
Costello was a widow with a fortune; a person of much distinc- 
tion, who frequently intimated that, if she were not so dreadfully 
liable to sick-headaches, she would probably have left a deeper im- 
press upon her time. She had a long, pale face, a high nose, and a 
great deal of very striking white hair, which she wore in large 
puffs and rouleaux over the top of her head. She had two sons 
married in New York, and another who was now in Europe. This 
young man was amusing himself at Hombourg; and, though he was 
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on his travels, was rarely perceived to visit any particular city at 
the moment selected by his mother for her own appearance there. 
Her nephew, who had come up to Vcvey expressly to see her, was 
therefore more attentive than those who, as she said, were nearer 
to her. He had imbibed at Geneva the idea that one must always 
be attentive to one's aunt. Mrs. Costello had not sec him for many 
years, and she was greatly pleased with him, manifesting her ap- 
probation by initiating him into many of the secrets of that social 
sway which, as she gave him to understand, she exerted in the 
American capital. She admitted that she was very exclusive; but, if 
he were acquainted with New York, he would see that one had to 
be. And her picture of the minutely hierarchical constitution of 
the society of that city, which she presented to him in many differ- 
ent lights, was, to Winterbourne's imagination, almost oppressively 
striking. 

He immediately perceived, from her tone, that Miss Daisy Millcr^s 
place in the social scale was low. am afraid you don't approve of 
them," he said. 

“They are very common,” Mrs. Costello declared. “They are the 
sort of Americans that one does one's duty by not — not accepting.” 

“Ah, you don’t accept them?” said the young man. 

“I can't, my dear Frederick, I would if I could, but I can’t.” 

“The young girl is very pretty,” said Winterbourne, in a mo- 
ment. 

“Of course she's pretty. But she is very common.” 

“I see what you mean, of course,” said Winterbourne, after an- 
other pause. 

“She has that charming look that they all have,” his aunt re- 
sumed. “I can’t think where they pick it up; and she dresses in per- 
fection — no, you don't know how well she dresses. I can’t think 
where they get their taste.” 

“But, my dear aunt, she is not, after all, a Comanche savage.” 

“She is a young lady,” said Mrs. Costello, “who has an intimacy 
with her mamma’s courier.” 

“An intimacy with the courier?” the young man demanded. 

“Oh, the mother is just as bad! They treat the courier like a 
familiar friend — like a gentleman. I shouldn't wonder if he dines 
with them. Very likely they have never seen a man with such good 
manners, such fine clothes, so like a gentleman. He probably cor- 
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responds to the young Iady*s idea of a count. He sits with them in 
the garden in the evening. I think he smokes.'* 

Winterbourne listened with interest to these disclosures; they 
helped him to make up his mind about Miss Daisy. Evidently she 
was rather wild. 

“Well," he said, “I am not a courier, and yet she was very charm- 
ing to me." 

“You had better have said at first," said Mrs. Costello, with 
dignity, “that you had made her acquaintance." 

“We simply met in the garden, and we talked a bit." 

**Tout honnemenll And pray what did you say?" 

“I said I should take the liberty of introducing her to my ad- 
mirable aunt." 

“I am much obliged to you." 

“It was to guarantee my respectability," said Winterbourne. 

“And pray who is to guarantee hers?" 

“Ah, you are cruel," said the young man. “She's a very nice young 
giri." 

“You don't say that as if you believed it," Mrs. Costello ob- 
served. 

“She is completely uncultivated," Winterbourne went on. “But 
she is wonderfully pretty, and, in short, she is very nice. To prove 
that I believe it, I am going to take her to the Chateau de Chillon." 

“You two are going off there together? I should say it proved just 
the contrary. How long had you known her, may I ask, when this 
interesting project was formed? You haven’t been twenty-four hours 
in the house." 

“I had known her half an hour!" said Winterbourne, smiling. 

“Dear me!" cried Mrs. Costello. “What a dreadful girl!" 

Her nephew was silent for some moments. “You really think, 
then," he began, earnestly, and with a desire for trustworthy in- 
formation — “you really think that ” But he paused again. 

“Think what, sir?" said his aunt. 

“That she is the sort of young lady who expects a man, sooner or 
later, to carry her off?" 

“I haven't the least idea what such young ladies expect a man to 
do. But I really think that you had better not meddle with little 
American girls that are unruUivated, as you call them. You have 
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lived too long out of the country. You will be sure to make some 
great mistake. You are too innocent.” 

“My dear aunt, I am not so innocent,” said Winterbourne, smil- 
ing and curling his mustache. 

“You are too guilty, then!” 

Winterbourne continued to curl his mustache, meditatively. “You 
won't let the poor girl know you, then?” he asked at last. 

“Is it literally true that she is going to the Chateau de Chillon 
with you?” 

“I think that she fully intends it.” 

“7'hen, my dear Frederick,” said Mrs. Costello, “I must decline 
the honor of her acquaintance. I am an old woman, but I am 
not too old, thank Heaven, to be shocked!” 

“But don’t they all do these things — the young girls in America?” 
Winterbourne inquired. 

Mrs. Costello stared a moment. “I should like to see my grand- 
daughters do them!” she declared, grimly. 

This seemed to throw some light upon the matter, for Winter- 
bourne remembered to have heard that his pretty cousins in New 
York were “tremendous flirts.” If, therefore, Miss Daisy Miller 
exceeded the liberal margin allowed to these young ladies, it was 
probable that anything might be expected of her. Winterbourne 
was impatient to see her again, and he was vexed with himself that, 
by instinct, he should not appreciate her justly. 

Though he was impatient to see her, he hardly knew what he 
should say to her about his aunt’s refusal to become acquainted 
with her; but he discovered, promptly enough, that with Miss Daisy 
Miller there was no great need of walking on tiptoe. He found her 
that evening in the garden, wandering about in the warm starlight 
like an indolent sylph, and swinging to and fro the largest fan he 
had ever beheld. It was ten o’clock. He had dined with his aunt, 
had been sitting with her since dinner, and had just taken leave of 
her till the morrow. Miss Daisy Miller seemed very glad to see him; 
she declared it was the longest evening she had ever passed. 

“Have you been all alone?” he asked. 

“I have been walking round with mother. But mother gets tired 
walking round,” she answered. 

“Has she gone to bed?” 

“No; she doesn’t like to go to bed,” said the young girl. “She 
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doesn*t sleep — not three hours. She says she doesn’t know how she 
lives. She’s dreadfully nervous. I guess she sleeps more than she 
thinks. She’s gone somewhere after Randolph; she wants to try to 
get him to go to bed. He doesn’t like to go to bed.” 

”Let us hope she will persuade him,” observed Winterbourne. 

”She will talk to him all she can; but he doesn’t like her to talk 
to him,” said Miss Daisy, opening her fan. “She’s going to try to 
get Eugenio to talk to him. But he isn’t afraid of Eugenio. Eugenio’s 
a splendid courier, but he can’t make much impression on Ran- 
dolph! I don’t believe he’ll go to bed before eleven.” It appeared 
that Randolph’s vigil was in fact triumphantly prolonged, for 
Winterbourne strolled about with the young girl for some time 
without meeting her mother. “I have been looking round for that 
lady you want to introduce me to,” his companion resumed. “She’s 
your aunt.” Then, on Winterbourne’s admitting the fact, and ex- 
pressing some curiosity as to how she had learned it, she said she 
had heard all about Mrs. Costello from the chambermaid. She was 
very quiet, and very comme it faut; she wore white puffs; she spoke 
to no one, and she never dined at the table d'hote. Every two days 
she had a headache. “I think that’s a lovely description, hc.idache 
and all!” said Miss Daisy, chattering along in her thin, gay voice. “I 
want to know her ever so much. I know just what your aunt would 
be; I know I should like her. She would be very exclusive. I like a 
lady to be exclusive; I’m dying to be exclusive myself. Well, we 
are exclusive, mother and I. We don’t speak to every one — or they 
don’t speak to us. I suppo' : it’s about the same thing. Anyway, I 
shall be ever so glad to know your aunt.” 

Winterbourne was embarrassed. “She would be most happy,” he 
said; “but I am afraid those headaches will interfere.” 

The young girl looked at him through the dusk. “But I suppose 
she doesn't have a headache every day,” she said, sympathetically. 

Winterbourne was silent a moment. “She tells me she does,” he 
answered at last, not knowing what to say. 

Miss Daisy Miller stopped, and stood looking at him. Her pretti- 
ness was still visible in the darkness; she was opening and closing 
her enormous fan. “She doesn’t want to know me!” she said, sud- 
denly. “Why don’t you say so? You needn’t be afraid. I’m not 
afraid!” And she gave a little laugh. 

Winterbourne fancied there was a tremor in her voice; he was 
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touched, shocked, mortified by it. “My dear young lady,” he pro- 
tested, “she knows no one. It's her wretched health.” 

The young girl walked on a few steps, laughing still. “You needn't 
be afraid,” she repeated. “Why should she want to know me?” 
Then she paused again; she was close to the parapet of the garden, 
and in front of her was the starlit lake. There was a vague sheen 
upon its surface, and in the distance were dimly-seen mountain 
forms. Daisy Miller looked out upon the mysterious prospect, and 
then she gave another little laugh. “Gracious! she is exclusive!” 
she said. Winterbourne wondered whether she was seriously 
wounded, and for a moment almost wished that her sense of in- 
jury might be such as to make it becoming in him to attempt to 
reassure and comfort her. He had a pleasant sense that she would 
be very approachable for consolatory purposes. He felt then, for the 
instant, quite ready to sacrifice his aunt, conversationally; to admit 
that she was a proud, rude woman, and to declare that they needn’t 
mind her. But before he had time to commit himself to this perilous 
mixture of gallantry and impiety, the young lady, resuming her 
walk, gave an exclamation in quite another tone. “Well, here's 
mother! I guess she hasn’t got Randolph to go to bed.” The figure 
of a lady appeared, at a distance, very indistinct in the darkness, 
and advancing with a slow and wavering movement. Suddenly it 
seemed to pause. 

“Are you sure it is your mother? Can you distinguish her in this 
thick dusk?” Winterbourne asked. 

“Well!” cried Miss Daisy Miller, with a laugh; “I guess I know 
my own mother. And when she has got on my shawl, too! She is 
always wearing my things.” 

The lady in question, ceasing to advance, hovered vaguely about 
the spot at which she had checked her steps. 

“I am afraid your mother doesn’t see you,” said Winterbourne. 
“Or perhaps,” he added, thinking, with Miss Miller, the joke per- 
missible — “perhaps she feels guilty about your shawl.” 

“Oh, it's a fearful old thing!” the young girl replied, serenely. “I 
told her she could wear it. She won't come here, because she sees 
you.” 

“Ah, then,” said Winterbourne, “I had better leave you.” 

“Oh no; come on!” urged Miss Daisy Miller. 

“I'm afraid vour mother doesn't approve of my walking with you.” 
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Miss Miller gave him a serious glance. 'It isn't for me; it’s for 
you — that is, it's for her. Well, I don’t know who it’s fori But 
mother doesn't like any of my gentlemen friends. She’s right down 
timid. She always makes a fuss if I introduce a gentleman. But I do 
introduce them — almost always. If I didn't introduce my gentle- 
men friends to mother," the young girl added, in her little soft, 
flat monotone, "1 shouldn’t think it was natural." 

“To introduce me,’’ said Winterbourne, “you must know my 
name." And he proceeded to pronounce it to her. 

“Oh dear, 1 can't say all thatl" said his companion, with a laugh. 
But by this time they had come up to Mrs. Miller, who, as they 
drew near, walked to the parapet of the garden and leaned upon it, 
looking intently at the lake, and turning her back to them. 
“Motherl" said the young girl, in a tone of decision. Upon this the 
elder lady turned round. “Mr. Winterbourne," said Miss Daisy 
Miller, introducing the young man very frankly and prettily. 
“Common," she was, as Mrs. Costello had pronounced her; yet it was 
a wonder to Winterbourne that, with her commonness, she had a 
singularly delicate grace. 

Her mother was a small, spare, light person, with a wandering 
eye, a very exiguous nose, and a large forehead, decorated with a 
certain amount of thin, much-frizzled hair. Like her daughter, 
Mrs. Miller was dressed with extreme elegance; she had enormous 
diamonds in her ears. So far as Winterbourne could observe, she 
gave him no greeting — she certainly was not looking at him. Daisy 
was near her, pulling her shawl straight. “What are you doing, 
poking round here?” this young lady inquired, but by no means 
with that harshness of accent which her choice of words may imply, 

“I don’t know," said her mother, turning towards the lake again. 

“I shouldn’t think you'd want that shawl!" Daisy exclaimed. 

“Well, I dol" her mother answered, with a little laugh. 

“Did you get Randolph to go to bed?" asked the young girl. 

“No; I couldn't induce him," said Mrs. Miller, very gently. “He 
wants to talk to the waiter. He likes to talk to that waiter." 

“I was telling Mr. Winterbourne,” the young girl went on; and to 
the young man's ear her lone might have indicated that she had 
been uttering his name all her life. 

“Oh yesl" said Winterbourne; “I have the pleasure of knowing 
your son." 
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Randolph's mamma was silent; she turned her attention to the 
lake. But at last she spoke. “Well, I don’t see how he livesl" 

^‘Anyhow, it isn't so bad as it was at Dover," said Daisy Miller. 

“And what occurred at Dover?" Winterbourne asked. 

“He wouldn't go to bed at all. I guess he sat up all night in the 
public parlor. He wasn't in bed at twelve o’clock; I know that." 

“It was half-past twelve," declared Mrs. Miller, with mild 
emphasis. 

“Docs he sleep much during the day?" Winterbourne demanded. 

“I guess he doesn’t sleep much," Daisy rejoined. 

“I wish he would!" said her mother. “It seems as if he couldn't." 

“I think he’s real tiresome," Daisy pursued. 

I’hen for some moments (here was silence. “Well, Daisy Miller," 
said the elder lady, presently, “I shouldn’t think you’d want to talk 
against your own brother!’' 

“Well, he is tiresome, mother," said Daisy, quite without the 
asperity of a retort. 

“He’s only nine," urged Mrs. Miller. 

“Well, he wouldn’t go to that castle," said the young girl. “I'm 
going there with Mr. Winterbourne." 

To this announccmenl, very placidly made, Daisy’s mamma offered 
no response. Winterbourne took for granted that she deeply dis- 
approved of (he piojected excursion; but he said to himself that she 
was a simple, easily-managed person, and that a few deferential pro- 
testations would take the edge from her displeasure. “Yes," he 
began; “your daughter has kindly allowed me the honor of being 
her guide.” 

Mrs. Miller's wandering eyes attached themselves, with a sort of 
appealing air, to Daisy, who, however, strolled a few steps farther, 
gently humming to herself. “I presume you will go in the cars," said 
her mother. 

“Yes, or in the boat," said Winterbourne. 

“Well, of course, I don't know," Mrs. Miller rejoined. “I have 
never been to that castle." 

“It is a pity you shouldn’t go,” said Winterbourne, beginning to 
feel reassured as to her opposition. And yet he was quite prepared 
to find that, as a matter of course, she meant to accompany her 
daughter. 

“We've been thinking ever so much about going," she pursued; 
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'‘but it seems as if we couldn’t. Of course Daisy, she wants to go 
round. But there’s a lady here — I don't know her name — she says she 
shouldn't think we'd want to go to see castles here; she should 
think we'd want to wait till we got to Italy. It seems as if there 
would be so many there,” continued Mrs. Miller, with an air of 
increasing confidence. “Of course we only want to see the principal 
ones. We visited several in England,” she presently added. 

“Ah, ycsl in England there are beautiful castles," said Winter- 
bourne. “But Chi lion, here, is very well worth seeing." 

“Well, if Daisy feels up to it ” said Mrs. Miller, in a tone 

impregnated with a sense of the magnitude of the enterprise. “It 
seems as if there was nothing she wouldn’t undertake." 

“Oh, I think she'll enjoy it!" Winterbourne declared. And he 
desired more and more to make it a certainty that he was to have the 
privilege of a tete-a-tete with the young lady, who was still strolling 
along in front of them, softly vocalizing. “You are not disposed, 
madam," he inquired, “to undertake it yourself?" 

Daisy’s mother looked at him an instant askance, and then 
walked forward in silence. Then — “I guess she had better go alone,” 
she said, simply. Winterbourne observed to himself that this was a 
very different type of maternity from that of the vigilant matrons 
who massed themselves in the forefront of social intercourse in the 
dark old city at the other end of the lake. But his meditations were 
interrupted by hearing his name very distinctly pronounced by Mrs. 
Miller's unprotected daughter. 

“Mr. Winterbourne!" murmured Daisy. 

“Mademoiselle!” said the young man. 

“Don't you want to take me out in a boat?" 

“At present!” he asked. 

“Of course!" said Daisy. 

“Well, Annie Miller!" exclaimed her mother. 

“I beg you, madam, to let her go,” said Winterbourne, ardently; 
for he had never yet enjoyed the sensation of guiding through the 
summer starlight a skiff freighted with a fresh and beautiful young 
girl. 

“I shouldn't think she'd want to go,” said her mother. “I should 
think she'd rather go indoors.” 

“I'm sure Mr. Winterbourne wants to take me,” Daisy declared. 
“He's so awfully devoted!” 
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“I will row you over to Chillon in the starlight.” 

*‘I don't believe iti” said Daisy. 

“Weill” ejaculated the elder lady again, 

“You haven’t spoken to me for half an hour,’* her daughter 
went on. 

“I have been having some very pleasant conversation with your 
mother,” said Winterbourne. 

“Well, I want you to take me out in a boat I” Daisy repeated. 
They had all stopped, and she had turned round and was looking 
at Winterbourne. Her face wore a charming smile, her pretty eyes 
were gleaming, she was swinging her great fan about. “No; it’s 
impossible to be prettier than that,” thought Winterbourne. 

“There are half a dozen boats moored at that landing-place,” he 
said, pointing to certain steps which descended from the garden to 
the lake. “If you will do me the honor to accept my arm, we will 
go and select one of them.” 

Daisy stood there smiling; she threw back her head and gave a 
little light laugh. “I like a gentleman to be formal!” she declared. 

“I assure you it’s a formal offer.” 

“I was bound I would make you say something,” Daisy went on. 

“You see, it’s not very difficult,” said Winierbourne. “But I am 
afraid you are chaffing me.” 

“I think not, sir,” remarked Mrs. Miller, very gently. 

“Do, then, let me give you a row,” he said to the young girl. 

“It’s quite lovely, the way you say that!” cried Daisy. 

“It will be still more lovely to do it.” 

“Yes, it would be lovely!” said Daisy. But she made no movement 
to accompany him; she only stood there laughing. 

“I should think you had better find out what time it is,” inter- 
posed her mother. 

“It is eleven o’clock, madam,” said a voice, with a foreign accent, 
out of the neighboring darkness; and Winterbourne, turning, per- 
ceived the florid personage who was in attendance upon the two 
ladies. He had apparently just approached. 

“Oh, Eugenio,” said Daisy, “I am going out in a boat!” 

Eugenio bowed. “At eleven o’clock, mademoiselle?” 

“I am going with Mr. Winterbourne — this very minute.” 

“Do tell her she can’t,” said Mrs. Miller to the courier. 
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“I think you had better not go out in a boat, mademoiselle," 
Eugenio declared. 

Winterbourne wished to Heaven this pretty girl were not so 
familiar with her courier; but he said nothing. 

"I suppose you don’t think it’s proper!" Daisy exclaimed. '‘Eugenio 
doesn’t think anytliing's proper." 

"I am at your service," said Winterbourne. 

"Does mademoiselle propose to go alone?" asked Eugenio of 
Mrs. Miller. 

"Oh, no; with this gentleman!" answered Daisy’s mamma. 

The courier looked for a moment at Winterbourne — the latter 
thought he was smiling — and then, solemnly, with a bow, "As 
mademoiselle pleases!" he said. 

"Oh, I hoped you would make a fuss!" said Daisy. "I don’t care 
to go now." 

"I myself shall make a fuss if you don’t go," said Winterbourne. 

"That's all I want — a little fuss!" And the young girl began to 
laugh again. 

"Mr. Randolph has gone to bed!" the courier announced, frigidly. 

"Oh, Daisy; now we can go!" said Mrs. Miller. 

Daisy turned away from Winterbourne, looking at him, smiling, 
and fanning herself. "Good-night," she said; "I hope you are 
disappointed, or disgusted, or something!" 

He looked at her, taking the hand she offered him. “I am puzzled," 
he answered. 

"Well, I hope it won’t keep you awake!" she said, very smartly; 
and, under the escort of the privileged Eugenio, the two ladies 
passed towards the house. 

Winterbourne stood looking after them; he was indeed puzzled. 
He lingered beside the lake for a quarter of an hour, turning over 
the mystery of the young girl’s sudden familiarities and caprices. But 
the only very definite conclusion he came to was that he should 
enjoy deucedly "going off" with her somewhere. 

Two days afterwards he went off with her to the Castle of Chillon. 
He waited for her in the large hall of the hotel, where the couriers, 
the servants, the foreign tourists, were lounging about and staring. 
It was not the place he should have chosen, but she had appointed 
it. She came tripping downstairs, buttoning her long gloves, 
squeezing her folded parasol against her pretty figure, dressed in 
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the perfection of a soberly elegant travelling costume. Winter- 
bourne was a man of imagination and, as our ancestors used to say, 
sensibility; as he looked at her dress and — on the great staircase — 
her little rapid, confiding step, he felt as if there were something 
romantic going forward. He could have believed he was going to 
elope with her. He passed out with her among all the idle people 
that were assembled there; they were all looking at her very hard; 
she had begun to chatter as soon as she joined him. Winterbourne’s 
preference had been that they should be conveyed to Chillon in a 
carriage; but she expressed a lively wish to go in the little steamer; 
she declared that she had a passion for steamboats. There was 
always such a lovely breeze upon the water, and you saw such lots 
of people. The sail was not long, but Winterbourne's companion 
found time to say a great many things. To the young man himself 
their little excursion was so much of an escapade — an adventure — 
that, even allowing for her habitual sense of freedom, he had some 
expectation of seeing her regard it in the same way. But it must be 
confessed that, in this particular, he was disappointed. Daisy Miller 
was extremely animated, she was in charming spirits; but she was 
apparently not at all excited; she was not fluttered; she avoided 
neither his eyes nor those of any one else; she blushed neither when 
she looked at him nor when she felt that people were looking at 
her. People continued to look at her a great deal, and Winterbourne 
took much satisfaction in his pretty companion's distinguished air. 
He had been a little afraid that she would talk loud, laugh over- 
much, and even, perhaps, desire to move about the boat a good 
deal. But he quite forgot his fears; he sat smiling, with his eyes upon 
her face, while, without moving from her place, she delivered her- 
self of a great number of original reflections. It was the most 
charming garrulity he had ever heard. He had assented to the idea 
that she was ‘‘common"; but was she so, after all, or was he simply 
getting used to her commonness? Her conversation was chiefly of 
what metaphysicians term the objective cast; but every now and then 
it took a subjective turn. 

“What on earth are you so grave about?" she suddenly demanded, 
fixing her agreeable eyes upon Winterbourne's. 

“Am I grave?" he asked. “I had an idea I was grinning from ear 
to ear." 
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*Tou look as if you were taking me to a funeral. If that's a grin, 
your ears are very near together." 

'‘Should you like me to dance a hornpipe on the deck?" 

"Pray do, and I’ll carry round your hat. It will pay the expenses 
of our journey." 

"I never was better pleased in my life," murmured Winterbourne. 

She looked at him a moment, and then burst into a little laugh. 
"I like to make you say those things! You’re a queer mixture!" 

In the castle, after they had landed, the subjective element 
decidedly prevailed. Daisy tripped about the vaulted chambers, 
rustled her skirts in the corkscrew staircases, flirted back with a pretty 
little cry and a shudder from the edge of the oubliettes, and turned 
a singularly well-shaped ear to everything that Winterbourne told 
her about the place. But he saw that she cared very litile for feudal 
antiquities, and that the dusky traditions of Chillon made but a 
slight impression upon her. They had the good-fortune to have been 
able to walk without other companionship than that of the 
custodian; and Winterbourne arranged with this functionary that 
they should not be hurried — that they should linger and pause 
wherever they chose. The custodian interpreted the bargain gener- 
ously — ^Winterbourne, on his side, had been generous — and ended 
by leaving them quite to themselves. Miss Miller’s observations 
were not remarkable for logical consistency; for anything she wanted 
to say she was sure to find a pretext. She found a great many pre- 
texts in the rugged embrasures of Chillon for asking Winterbourne 
sudden questions about himself — his family, his previous history, his 
tastes, his habits, his intentions — and for supplying information upon 
corresponding points in her own personality. Of her own tastes, 
habits, and intentions Miss Miller was prepared to give the most 
definite, and, indeed, the most favorable account. 

"Well, I hope you know enough!" she said to her companion, 
after he had told her the history of the unhappy Bonnivard. "I never 
saw a man who knew so much!" The history of Bonnivard had evi- 
dently, as they say, gone into one ear and out of the other. But 
Daisy went on to say that she wished Winterbourne would travel 
with them, and "go round" with them; they might know something, 
in that case. "Don’t you want to come and teach Randolph?" she 
asked. Winterbourne said that nothing could possibly please him 
so much, but that he had unfortunately other occupations. "Other 
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occupations? I don't believe it!” said Miss Daisy. “What do you 
mean? You are not in business." The young man admitted that he 
was not in business; but he had engagements which, even within a 
day or two, would force him to go back to Geneva. “Oh, bother!” 
she said; “I don't believe it!” and she began to talk about something 
else. But a few moments later, when he was pointing out to her the 
pretty design of an antique fireplace, she broke out irrelevantly, 
“You don’t mean to say you are going back to Geneva?” 

“It is a melancholy fact that I shall have to return to-morrow.” 

“Well, Mr. Winterbourne,” said Daisy, “I think you’re horrid!” 

“Oh, don’t say such dreadful things!” said Winterbourne — “just 
at the last!” 

“'rhe last!” cried the young girl; “I call it the first. I have half 
a mind to leave you here and go straight back to the hotel alone.” 
And for the next ten minutes she did nothing but call him horrid. 
Poor Winterbourne was fairly bewildered; no young lady had as 
yet done him the honor to be so agitated by the announcement of 
his movements. His companion, after this, ceased to pay any atten- 
tion to the curiosities of Chillon or the beauties of the lake; she 
opened fire upon the mysterious charmer of Geneva, whom she 
appeared to have instantly taken for granted that he was hurrying 
back to see. How did Miss Daisy Miller know that there was a 
charmer in Geneva? Winterbourne, who denied the existence of 
such a person, was quite unable to discover; and he was divided 
between amazement at the rapidity of her induction and amuse- 
ment at the frankness of her persiflage. She seemed to him, in all 
this, an extraordinary mixture of innocence and crudity. “Does 
she never allow you more than three days at a time?” asked Daisy, 
ironically. “Doesn’t she give you a vacation in summer? There is 
no one so hard worked but they can get leave to go off somewhere 
at this season. I suppose, if you stay another day, she’ll come after 
you in the boat. Do wait over till Friday, and I will go down to the 
landing to see her arrive!” Winterbourne began to think he had 
been wrong to feel disappointed in the temper in which the young 
lady had embarked. If he had missed the personal accent, the per- 
sonal accent was now making its appearance. It sounded very dis- 
tinctly, at last, in her telling him she would stop “teasing” him 
if he would promise her solemnly to come down to Rome in the 
winter. 
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‘That’s not a difficult promise to make/’ said Winterbourne. 
“My aunt has taken an apartment in Rome for the winter, and 
has already asked me to come and see her.” 

“I don’t want you to come for your aunt,” said Daisy; “I want 
you to come for me.” And this was the only allusion that the young 
man was ever to hear her make to his invidious kinswoman. He 
declared that, at any rate, he would certainly come. After this 
Daisy stopped teasing. Winterbourne took a carriage, and they 
drove back to Vevey in the dusk. The young girl was very quiet. 

In the evening Winterbourne mentioned to Mrs. Costello that 
he had spent the afternoon at Chillon with Miss Daisy Miller. 

“The Americans — of the courier?” asked this lady. 

“Ah, happily,” said Winterbourne, “the courier stayed at home.” 

“She went with you all alone?” 

“All alone.” 

Mrs. Costello sniffed a little at her smelling-bottle. “And that,” 
she exclaimed, “is the young person whom you wanted me to knowl” 
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^/\^TERBOURNE, who had returned to Geneva the day after 
his excursion to Chillon, went to Rome towards the end of January. 
His aunt had been established there for several weeks, and he had 
received a couple of letters from her. “Those people you were so 
devoted to last summer at Vevey have turned up here, courier and 
all,“ she wrote. “They seem to have made several acquaintances, but 
the courier continues to be the most intime. The young lady, how- 
ever, is also very intimate with some third-rate Italians, with whom 
she rackets about in a way that makes much talk. Bring me that 
pretty novel of Cherbuliez’s — Faule Mere — and don’t come later 
than the 23d.“ 

In the natural course of events, Winterbourne, on arriving in 
Rome, would presently have ascertained Mrs. Miller’s address at the 
American banker's, and have gone to pay his compliments to Miss 
Daisy. “After what happened at Vevey, I think I may certainly call 
upon them," he said to Mrs. Costello. 

"If, after what happens— at Vevey and everywhere— you desire 
to keep up the acquaintance, you are very welcome. Of course 

;:5 
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a man may know every one. Men are welcome to the privilege!*’ 

“Pray what is it that happens — here, for instance?” Winterbourne 
demanded. 

“The girl goes about alone with her foreigners. As to what hap 
pens further, you must apply elsewhere for information. She has 
picked up half a dozen of the regular Roman fortune-hunters, and 
she takes them about to people’s houses. When she comes to a party 
she brings with her a gentleman with a good deal of manner and a 
wonderful mustache.” 

“And where is the mother?” 

“I haven’t the least idea. They are very dreadful people.” 

Winterbourne meditated a moment. “They are very ignorant 
— ^very innocent only. Depend upon it they are not bad.” 

“They are hopelessly vulgar,” said Mrs. Costello. “Whether or no 
being hopelessly vulgar is being ‘bad’ is a question for the meta- 
physicians. They are bad enough to dislike, at any rate; and for 
this short life that is quite enough.” 

The news that Daisy Miller was surrounded by half a dozen 
wonderful mustaches checked Winterbourne’s impulse to go 
straightway to see her. He had, perhaps, not definitely flattered him- 
self that he had made an ineffaceable impression upon her heart, 
but he was annoyed at hearing of a state of affairs so little in har- 
mony with an image that had lately fitted in and out of his own 
meditations; the image of a very pretty girl looking out of an old 
Roman window and asking herself urgently when Mr. Winter- 
bourne would arrive. If, however, he determined to wait a little 
before reminding Miss Miller of his claims to her consideration, he 
went very soon to call upon two or three other friends. One of 
these friends was an American lady who had spent several winters 
at Geneva, where she had placed her children at school. She was 
a very accomplished woman, and she lived in the Via Gregoriana. 
Winterbourne found her in a little crimson drawing-room on a third 
floor; the room was filled with southern sunshine. He had not been 
there ten minutes when the servant came in, announcing “Madame 
Mila I” This announcement was presently followed by the entrance 
of little Randolph Miller, who stopped in the middle of the room 
and stood staring at Winterbourne. An instant later his pretty 
sister crossed the threshold; and then, after a considerable interval, 
Mrs. Miller slowly advanced. 
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“I know you!” said Randolph. 

“I’m sure you know a great many things,” exclaimed Winter- 
bourne, taking him by the hand. “How is your education coming 
on?” 

Daisy was exchanging greetings very prettily with her hostess; 
but when she heard Winterbourne’s voice she quickly turned her 
head. “Well, I declare!” she said. 

“I told you I should come, you know,” Winterbourne rejoined, 
smiling. 

“Well, I didn’t believe it,” said Miss Daisy. 

“I am much obliged to you,” laughed the young man. 

“You might have come to see me!” said Daisy. 

“I arrived only yesterday.” 

“I don’t believe that!” the young girl declared. 

Winterbourne turned with a protesting smile to her mother; but 
this lady evaded his glance, and, seating herself, fixed her eyes upon 
her son. “We’ve got a bigger place than this,” said Randolph. “It’s 
all gold on the walls.” 

Mrs. Miller turned uneasily in her chair. “I told you if I were 
going to bring you, you would say something!” she murmured. 

“I told youV* Randolph exclaimed. “I tell you, sir!” he added, 
jocosely, giving Winterbourne a thump on the knee. “It is bigger, 
too!” 

Daisy had entered upon a lively conversation with her hostess, 
and Winterbourne judged it becoming to address a few words to her 
mother. “I hope you have been well since we parted at Vevey,” he 
said. 

Mrs. Miller now certainly looked at him — at his chin. “Not very 
well, sir,” she answered. 

“She’s got the dyspepsia,” said Randolph. “I’ve got it, too. Father’s 
got it. I’ve got it most!” 

This announcement, instead of embarrassing Mrs. Miller, seemed 
to relieve her. “1 suffer from the liver,” she said. “I think it’s this 
climate; it’s less bracing than Schenectady, especially in the winter 
season. I don’t know whether you know we reside at Schenectady. 
I was saying to Daisy that I certainly hadn’t found any one like 
Dr. Davis, and I didn’t believe I should. Oh, at Schenectady he 
stands first; they think everything of him. He has so much to do, 
and yet there was nothing he wouldn’t do for me. He said he never 
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saw anything like my dyspepsia, but he was bound to cure it. I*m 
sure there was nothing he wouldn’t try. He was just going to try 
something new when we came off. Mr. Miller wanted Daisy to see 
Europe tor herself. But I wrote to Mr. Miller that it seems as if I 
couldn’t get on without Dr. Davis. At Schenectady he stands at the 
very top; and there’s a great deal of sickness there, too. It affects 
my sleep.” 

Winterbourne had a good deal of pathological gossip with Dr. 
Davis’s patient, during which Daisy chattered unremittingly to 
her own companion. The young man asked Mrs. Miller how she was 
pleased with Rome. “Well, I must say I am disappointed,” she 
answered. “We had heard so much about it; I suppose we had 
heard too much. But we couldn’t help that. We had been led to 
expect something different.” 

“Ah, wait a little, and you will become very fond of it,” said 
Winterbourne. 

“1 hate it worse and worse every dayl” cried Randolph. 

“You are like the infant Hannibal,” said Winterbourne. 

“No, I ain’t!” Randolph declared, at a venture. 

“You are not much like an infant,” said his mother. “But we have 
seen places,” she resumed, “that 1 should put a long way before 
Rome.” And in reply to Winterbourne’s interrogation, “There’s 
Zurich,” she concluded, “I think Zurich is lovely; and we hadn’t 
heard half so much about it.” 

“The best place we’ve seen is the City of Richmond!” said 
Randolph. 

“He means the ship,” his mother explained. “We crossed in that 
ship. Randolph had a good time on the City of Richmond,** 

“It’s the best place I’ve seen,” the child repeated. “Only it was 
turned the wrong way.” 

“Well, we've got to turn the right way some time,” said Mrs. 
Miller, with a little laugh. Winterbourne expressed the hope that her 
daughter at least found some gratification in Rome, and she 
declared that Daisy was quite carried away. “It’s on account of 
the society — the society’s splendid. She goes round everywhere; she 
has made a great number of acquaintances. Of course she goes round 
more than I do. I must say they have been very sociable; they have 
taken her right in. And then she knows a great many gentlemen. Oh, 
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she thinks there's nothing like Rome. Of course, it's a great deal 
pleasanter for a young lady if she knows plenty of gentlemen." 

By this time Daisy had turned her attention again to Winter- 
bourne. ^IVe been telling Mrs. Walker how mean you were!" the 
young girl announced. 

“And what is the evidence you have ofEered?" asked Winterbourne, 
rather annoyed at Miss Miller's want of appreciation of the zeal of 
an admirer who on his way down to Rome had stopped neither at 
Bologna nor at Florence, simply because of a certain sentimental 
impatience. He remembered that a cynical compatriot had once told 
him that American women — the pretty ones, and this gave a large- 
ness to the axiom — were at once the most exacting in the world and 
the least endowed with a sense of indebtedness. 

“Why, you were awfully mean at Vevey," said Daisy. “You 
wouldn’t do anything. You wouldn’t stay there when I asked you.’* 

“My dearest young lady,’’ cried Winterbourne, with eloquence, 
“have I come all the way to Rome to encounter your reproaches?" 

“Just hear him say that!" said Daisy to her hostess, giving a 
twist to a bow on this lady’s dress. “Did you ever hear anything so 
quaint?” 

“So quaint, my dear?" murmured Mrs. Walker, in a tone of a 
partisan of Winterbourne. 

“Well, I don't know,” said Daisy, fingering Mrs. Walker’s ribbons. 
“Mrs. Walker, I want to tell you something." 

“Mother-r," interposed Randolph, with his rough ends to his 
words, “I tell you you’ve got to go. Eugenio’ll raise — something!" 

“I’m not afraid of Eugenio,” said Daisy, with a toss of her head. 
“Look here, Mrs. Walker,” she went on, “you know I’m coming to 
your party." 

“I am delighted to hear it," 

“I’ve got a lovely dress!" 

“I am very sure of that.” 

“But I want to ask a favor — permission to bring a friend." 

“I shall be happy to see any of your friends," said Mrs. Walker, 
turning with a smile to Mrs. Miller. 

“Oh, they are not my friends," answered Daisy’s mamma, smiling 
shyly, in her own fashion. “I never spoke to them." 

“It's an intimate friend of mine — Mr. Giovanelli,” said Daisy, 
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without a tremor in her clear little voice, or a shadow on her 
brilliant little face. 

Mrs. Walker was silent a moment; she gave a rapid glance at 
Winterbourne. “I shall be glad to sec Mr. Giovanelli,’* she then said. 

“He*s an Italian,” Daisy pursued, with the prettiest serenity. 
“He's a great friend of mine; he’s the handsomest man in the world 
— except Mr. Winterbourne! He knows plenty of Italians, but he 
wants to know some Americans. He thinks ever so much of Ameri- 
cans. He's tremendously clever. He’s perfectly lovely!” 

It was settled that this brilliant personage should be brought tc 
Mrs. Walker's party, and then Mrs. Miller prepared to take her 
leave. “I guess we’ll go back to the hotel,” she said. 

“You may go back to the hotel, mother, but I'm going to take a 
walk,” said Daisy. 

“She’s going to walk with Mr. Giovanelli,” Randolph proclaimed. 

“I am going to the Pincio,” said Daisy, smiling. 

“Alone, my dear — at this hour?” Mrs. Walker asked. The after- 
noon was drawing to a close — it was the hour for the throng of 
carriages and of contemplative pedestrians. “I don’t think it’s safe, 
my dear,” said Mrs. Walker. 

“Neither do I,” subjoined Mrs. Miller. “You'll get the fever, as 
sure as you live. Remember what Dr. Davis told you!” 

“Give her some medicine before she goes,” said Randolph. 

The company had risen to its feel; Daisy, still showing her pretty 
teeth, bent over and kissed her hostess. “Mrs. Walker, you are too 
perfect,” she said. “I’m not going alone; 7 am going to meet a friend.” 

“Your friend won’t keep you from getting the fever,” Mrs. Miller 
observed. 

“Is it Mr. Giovanelli?” asked the hostess. 

Winterbourne was watching the young girl; at this question his 
attention quickened. She stood there smiling and smoothing her 
bonnet ribbons; she glanced at Winterbourne. Then, while she 
glanced and smiled, she answered, without a shade of hesitation, 
“Mr. Giovanelli — the beautiful Giovanelli.” 

“My dear young friend,” said Mrs. Walker, taking her hand,, 
pleadingly, “don’t walk off to the Pincio at this unhealthy hour to 
meet a beautiful Italian.” 

“Well, he speaks English,” said Mrs. Miller. 

“Gracious me!” Daisy exclaimed, “I don’t want to do anything 
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improper. There's an easy way to settle it." She continued to glance 
at Winterbourne. "The Pincio is only a hundred yards distant; and 
if Mr. Winterbourne were as polite as he pretends, he would offei 
to walk with me!" 

Winterbourne's politeness hastened to affirm itself, and the young 
girl gave him gracious leave to accompany her. They passed down- 
stairs before her mother, and at the door Winterbourne perceived 
Mrs. Miller's carriage drawn up, with the ornamental courier, whose 
acquaintance he had made at Vcvey, seated within. "Good-bye, 
Eugeniol" cried Daisy; "I'm going to take a walk." The distance from 
the Via Gregoriana to the beautiful garden at the other end of the 
Pincian Hill is, in fact, rapidly traversed. As the day was splendid, 
however, and the concourse of vehicles, walkers, and loungers 
numerous, the young Americans found their progress much delayed. 
This fact was highly agreeable to Winterbourne, in spite of his con- 
sciousness of his singular situation. The slow-moving, idly-gazing 
Roman crowd bestowed much attention upon the extremely pretty 
young foreign lady who was passing through it upon his arm; and 
he wondered what on earth had been in Daisy’s mind when she 
proposed to expose herself, unattended, to its appreciation. His own 
mission, to her sense, apparently, was to consign her to the hands of 
Mr. Giovanelli; but Winterbourne, at once annoyed and gratified, 
resolved that he would do no such thing. 

"Why haven’t you been to see me?” asked Daisy. "You can’t get 
out of that.” 

"I have had the honor of telling you that I have only just stepped 
out of the train.” 

"You must have stayed in the train a good while after it stoppedi” 
cried the young girl, with her little laugh. "I suppose you were 
asleep. You have had time to go to see Mrs. Walker.” 

"I knew Mrs. Walker " Winterbourne began to explain. 

"I know where you knew her. You knew her at Geneva. She told 
me so. Well, you knew me at Vevey. That's just as good. So you 
ought to have come." She asked him no other question than this; 
she began to prattle about her own affairs. "We’ve got splendid 
rooms at the hotel; Eugenio says they're the best rooms in Rome. 
We are going to stay all winter, if we don’t die of the fever; and I 
guess we’ll stay then. It’s a great deal nicer than I thought; I 
thought it would be fearfully quiet; I was sure it would be awfully 
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poky. I was sure we should be going round all the time with one 
of those dreadful old men that explain about the pictures and 
things. But we only had about a week of that, and now Tm enjoy- 
ing myself. I know ever so many people, and they are all so charm- 
ing. The society’s extremely select. There are all kinds — English and 
Germans and Italians. I think I like the English best. I like their 
style of conversation. But there are some lovely Americans. I never 
saw anything so hospitable. There’s something or other every day. 
There’s not much dancing; but I must say I never thought dancing 
was everything. I was always fond of conversation. I guess I shall 
have plenty at Mrs. Walker’s, her rooms are so small.” When they 
has passed the gate of the Pincian Gardens, Miss Miller began to 
wonder where Mr. Giovanelli might be. *'We had better go straight 
to that place in front,” she said, “where you look at the view.’* 

“I certainly shall not help you to find him,” Winterbourne 
declared. 

“Then I shall find him without you,” said Miss Daisy. 

“You certainly won’t leave mel” cried Winterbourne. 

She burst into her little laugh. “Are you afraid you’ll get lost — 
or run over? But there’s Giovanelli, leaning against that tree. Pie’s 
staring at the women in the carriages; did you ever see anything so 
cool?” 

Winterbourne perceived at some distance a little man standing 
with folded arms nursing his cane. He had a handsome face, an 
artfully poised hat, a glass in one eye, and a nosegay in his button- 
hole. Winterbourne looked at him a moment, and then said, ”Do 
you mean to speak to that man?” 

“Do I mean to speak to him? Why, you don’t suppose I mean to 
communicate by signs?” 

“Pray understand, then,” said Winterbourne, “that I intend to 
remain with you.” 

Daisy stopped and looked at him, without a sign of troubled con- 
sciousness in her face; with nothing but the presence of her charm- 
ing eyes and her happy dimples. “Well, she’s a cool one!” thought 
the young man. 

“I don’t like the way you say that,” said Daisy. “It’s too imperious.” 

”I beg your pardon if I say it wrong. The main point is to give 
you an idea of my meaning.” 

The young girl looked at him more gravely, but with eyes that 
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were prettier than ever. “I have never allowed a gentleman to 
dictate to me, or to interfere with anything I do.'' 

“I think you have made a mistake," said Winterbourne. "You 
should sometimes listen to a gentleman — the right one." 

Daisy began to laugh again. "I do nothing but listen to gentle- 
menl" she exclaimed. "Tell me if Mr. Giovanelli is the right one." 

The gentleman with the nosegay in his bosom had now perceived 
our two friends, and was approaching the young girl with obse- 
quious rapidity. He bowed to Winterbourne as well as to the latter's 
companion; he had a brilliant smile, an intelligent eye; Winter- 
bourne thought him not a bad-looking fellow. But he nevertheless 
said to Daisy, "No, he’s not the right one." 

Daisy evidently had a natural talent for performing introduc- 
tions; she mentioned the name of each of her companions to the 
other. She strolled along with one of them on each side of her; 
Mr. Giovanelli, who spoke English very cleverly — ^Winterbourne 
afterwards learned that he had practised the idiom upon a great 
many American heiresses — addressed to her a great deal of very 
polite nonsense; he was extremely urbane, and the young American, 
who said nothing, reflected upon that profundity of Italian cleverness 
which enables people to appear more gracious in proportion as they 
are more acutely disappointed. Giovanelli, of course, had counted 
upon something more intimate; he had not bargained for a party of 
three. But he kept his temper in a manner which suggested far- 
stretching intentions. Winterbourne flattered himself that he had 
taken his measure. "He is not a gentleman," said the young Ameri- 
can; "he is only a clever imitation of one. He is a music-master, or 
a penny-a-liner, or a third-rate artist. D — n his good looks!" Mr. 
Giovanelli had certainly a very pretty face; but Winterbourne felt 
a superior indignation at his own lovely fellow-country woman's 
not knowing the difference between a spurious gentleman and a real 
one. Giovanelli chattered and jested, and made himself wonderfully 
agreeable. It was true that, if he was an imitation, the imitation was 
brilliant. "Nevertheless." Winterbourne said to himself, "a nice girl 
ought to know!" And then he came back to the question whether 
this was, in fact, a nice girl. Would a nice girl, even allowing for her 
being a little American flirt, make a rendezvous with a presumably 
low-lived foreigner? The rendezvous in this case, indeed, had been 
in broad daylight, and in the most crowded comer of Rome; but was 
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it not impossible to regard the choice of these circumstances as a 
proof of extreme cynicism? Singular though it may seem, Winter- 
bourne was vexed that the young girl, in joining her amoroso^ 
should not appear more impatient of his own company, and he was 
vexed because of his inclination. It was impossible to regard her as 
a perfectly well-conducted young lady; she was wanting in a certain 
indispensable delicacy. It would therefore simplify matters greatly 
to be able to treat her as the object of one of those sentiments which 
arc called by romancers "'lawless passions.” That she should seem 
to wish to get rid of him would help him to think more lightly of 
her, and to be able to think more lightly of her would make her 
much less perplexing. But Daisy, on this occasion, continued to pre- 
sent herself as an inscrutable combination of audacity and inno- 
cence. 

She had been walking some quarter of an hour, attended by her 
two cavaliers, and responding in a tone of very childish gayety, as 
it seemed to Winterbourne, to the pretty speeches of Mr. Giovanelli, 
when a carriage that had detached itself from the revolving train 
drew up beside the path. At the same moment Winterbourne per- 
ceived that his friend Mrs. Walker — the lady whose house he had 
lately left — ^was seated in the vehicle, and was beckoning to him. 
Leaving Miss Miller’s side, he hastened to obey her summons. Mrs. 
Walker was flushed; she wore an excited air. “It is really too dread- 
ful,” she said. “That girl must not do this sort of thing. She must 
not walk here with you two men. Fifty people have noticed her.” 

Winterbourne raised his eyebrows. “I think it’s a pity to make 
too much fuss about it.” 

“It's a pity to let the girl ruin hcrsclfl” 

“She is very innocent,” said Winterbourne. 

“She’s very crazy!” cried Mrs. Walker. “Did you ever see anything 
so imbecile as her mother? After you had all left me just now I 
could not sit still for thinking of it. It seemed too pitiful not even 
to attempt to save her. I ordered the carriage and put on my bonnet, 
and came here as quickly as possible. Thank Heaven I have found 
you!” 

“What do you propose to do with us?*’ asked Winterbourne, 
smiling. 

“To ask her to get in, to drive her about here for halt an hour, so 
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that the world may see that she is not running absolutely wild, and 
then to take her safely home.** 

‘1 don’t think it’s a very happy thought,” said Winterbourne; ”but 
you can try.” 

Mrs. Walker tried. The young man went in pursuit of Miss Miller, 
who had simply nodded and smiled at his interlocutor in the car- 
riage, and had gone her way with her companion. Daisy, on learning 
that Mrs. Walker wished to speak to her, retraced her steps with a 
perfect good grace and with Mr. Giovanelli at her side. She declared 
that she was delighted to have a chance to present this gentleman 
to Mrs. Walker. She immediately achieved the introduction, and 
declared that she had never in her life seen anything so lovely as 
Mrs. Walker’s carriage-rug. 

“I am glad you admire it,” said this lady, smiling sweetly. “Will 
you get in and let me put it over you?” 

“Oh no, thank you,” said Daisy. “I shall admire it much more as 
I see you driving round with it.” 

“Do get in and drive with mel” said Mrs. Walker. 

“That would be charming, but it’s so enchanting just as I ami*' 
and Daisy gave a brilliant glance at the gentlemen on either side of 
her. 

“It may be enchanting, dear child, but it is not the custom here,” 
urged Mrs. Walker, leaning forward in her victoria, with her hands 
devoutly clasped. 

“Well, it ought to be, then!” said Daisy. “If 1 didn’t walk I 
should expire.” 

“You should walk with your mother, dear,” cried the lady from 
Geneva, losing patience. 

“With my mother, dear!” exclaimed the young girl. Winterbourne 
saw that she scented interference. “My mother never walked ten 
steps in her life. And then, you know,” she added, with a laugh, 
“I am more than five years old.” 

“You arc old enough to be more reasonable. You are old enough, 
dear Miss Miller, to be talked about.** 

Daisy looked at Mrs. Walker, smiling intensely. “Talked about? 
What do you mean?” 

“Come into my carriage, and 1 will tell you.** 

Daisy turned her quickened glance again from one of the gentle- 
men beside her to the other. Mr. Giovanelli was bowing to and fro. 
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rubbing down his gloves and laughing very agreeably; Winter- 
bourne thought it a most unpleasant scene. “I don’t think I want to 
know what you mean,” said Daisy, presently. don’t think I should 
like it.” 

Winterbourne wished that Mrs. Walker would tuck in her 
carriage-rug and drive away; but this lady did not enjoy being 
defied, as she afterwards told him. “Should you prefer being thought 
a very reckless girl?” she demanded. 

“GraciousI” exclaimed Daisy. She looked again at Mr. Giovanelli, 
then she turned to Winterbourne. There was a little pink flush in 
her cheek; she was tremendously pretty. “Does Mr. Winterbourne 
think,” she added slowly, smiling, throwing back her head and 
glancing at him from head to foot, “that, to save my reputation, I 
ought to get into the carriage?” 

Winterbourne colored; for an instant he hesitated greatly. It 
seemed so strange to hear her speak that way of her “reputation.” 
But he himself, in fact, must speak in accordance with gallantry. 
The finest gallantry here was simply to tell her the truth, and 
the truth for Winterbourne — as the few indications I have been 
able to give have made him known to the reader — was that Daisy 
Miller should take Mrs. Walker’s advice. He looked at her exquisite 
prettiness, and then said, very gently, “I think you should get into 
the carriage.” 

Daisy gave a violent laugh. “I never heard anything so stiff! If this 
is improper, Mrs. Walker,” she pursued, “then I am all improper, 
and you must give me up. Good-bye; I hope you’ll have a lovely 
ride!” and, with Mr. Giovanelli, who made a triumphantly obse- 
quious salute, she turned away. 

Mrs. Walker sat looking after her, and there were tears in Mrs. 
Walker's eyes. “Get in here, sir,” she said to Winterbourne, indicat- 
ing the place beside her. I’he young man answered that he felt bound 
to accompany Miss Miller; whereupon Mrs. Walker declared that 
if he refused her this favor she would never speak to him again. 
She was evidently in earnest. Winterbourne overtook Daisy and her 
companion, and, offering the young girl his hand, told her that 
Mrs. Walker had made an imperious claim upon his society. He 
expected that in answer she would say something rather free, some- 
thing to commit herself still further to that “recklessness” from 
which Mrs. Walker had so charitably endeavored to dissuade her. 
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But she only shook his hand, hardly looking at him; while Mr. 
Giovanelli bade him farewell with a too emphatic flourish of the hat. 

Winterbourne was not in the best possible humor as he took his 
seat in Mrs. Walker^s victoria. “That was not clever of you,*’ he 
said, candidly, while the vehicle mingled again with the throng of 
carriages. 

“In such a case,*' his companion answered, “I don’t wish to be 
clever; I wish to be earnest!'' 

“Well, your earnestness has only offended her and put her off." 

“It has happened very well," said Mrs. Walker. “If she is so 
perfectly determined to compromise herself, the sooner one knows 
it the better; one can act accordingly." 

“I suspect she meant no harm," Winterbourne rejoined. 

“So I thought a month ago. But she has been going too far." 

“What has she been doing?" 

“Everything that is not done here. Flirting with any man she 
could pick up; sitting in corners with mysterious Italians; dancing 
all the evening with the same partners; receiving visits at eleven 
o’clock at night. Her mother goes away when visitors come." 

“But her brother," said Winterbourne, laughing, “sits up till 
midnight." 

“He must be edified by what he sees. I’m told that at their hotel 
every one is talking about her, and that a smile goes round among 
all the servants when a gentleman comes and asks for Miss Miller.’* 

“The servants be hanged!" said Winterbourne, angrily. “The 
poor girl’s only fault," he presently added, “is that she is very 
uncultivated." 

“She is naturally indelicate," Mrs. Walker declared. “Take that 
example this morning. How long had you known her at Vevey?" 

“A couple of days." 

“Fancy, then, her making it a personal matter that you should 
have left the place!" 

Winterbourne was silent for some moments; then he said, “I 
suspect, Mrs. Walker, that you and I have lived loo long at Geneva!" 
And he added a request that she should inform him with what par- 
ticular design she had made him enter her carriage. 

“I wished to beg you to cease your relations with Miss Miller — 
not to flirt with her — to give her no further opportunity to expose 
herself — to let her alone, in short." 
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‘Tm afraid I can't do that,” said Winterbourne. like her 
extremely.” 

“All the more reason that you shouldn't help her to make a 
scandal.” 

“There shall be nothing scandalous in my attentions to her.” 

“There certainly will be in the way she takes them. But I have 
said what I had on my conscience,” Mrs. Walker pursued. “If you 
wish to rejoin the young lady 1 will put you down. Here, by-thc-way, 
you have a chance.” 

The carriage was traversing that part of the Pincian Garden 
that overhangs the wall of Rome and overlooks the beautiful Villa 
Borghese. It is bordered by a large parapet, near which there are 
several seats. One ol the seats at a distance was occupied by a gentle- 
man and a lady, towards whom Mrs. Walker gave a toss of her head. 
At the same moment these persons rose and walked towards the 
parapet. Winterbourne had asked the coachman to stop; he now 
descended from the carriage. His companion looked at him a 
moment in silence; then, while he raised his hat, she drove majesti- 
cally away. Winterbourne stood there; he had turned his eyes 
towards Daisy and her cavalier. They evidently saw no one; they 
were too deeply occupied with each other. When they reached the 
low garden-wall they stood a moment looking off at the great flat- 
topped pine-clusters of the Villa Borghese; then Giovanelli seated 
himself familiarly upon the broad ledge of the wall. The western 
sun in the opposite sky sent out a brilliant shaft through a couple 
of cloud-bars, whereupon Daisy's companion took her parasol out 
of her hands and opened it. She came a little nearer, and he held 
the parasol over her; then, still holding it, he let it rest upon her 
shoulder, so that both of their heads were hidden from Winter- 
bourne. This young man lingered a moment, then he began to walk. 
But he walked — not towards the couple with the parasol — towards 
the residence of his aunt, Mrs. Costello. 

He flattered himself on the following day that there was no 
smiling among the servants when he, at least, asked for Mrs. Miller 
at her hotel. This lady and her daughter, however, were not at 
home; and on the next day after, repeating his visit. Winterbourne 
again had the misfortune not to find them. Mrs. Walker's party took 
place on the evening of the third day, and, in spite of the frigidity 
of his last interview with the hostess, Winterbourne was among 
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the guests. Mrs. Walker was one of those American ladies who, 
while residing abroad, make a point, in their own phrase, of study- 
ing European society; and she had on this occasion collected 
several specimens of her diversely-born fellow-mortals to serve, 
as it were, as text-books. When Winterbourne arrived, Daisy Miller 
was not there, but in a few moments he saw her mother come in 
alone, very shyly and ruefully. Mrs. Miller's hair above her exposed- 
looking temples was more frizzled than ever. As she approached Mrs. 
Walker, Winterbourne also drew near. 

“You see I’ve come all alone,” said poor Mrs. Miller. “I’m so 
frightened I don’t know what to do. It’s the first time I’ve ever been 
to a party alone, especially in this country. I wanted to bring 
Randolph, or Eugenio, or some one, but Daisy just pushed me off 
by myself. I ain’t used to going round alone.” 

“And does not your daughter intend to favor us with her society?” 
demanded Mrs. Walker, impressively. 

“Well, Daisy’s all dressed,” said Mrs. Miller, with that accent of 
the dispassionate, if not of the philosophic, historian with which 
she always recorded the current incidents of her daughter’s career. 
”She got dressed on purpose before dinner. But she’s got a friend 
of hers there; that gentleman — the Italian — that she wanted to 
bring, lliey’vc got going at the piano; it seems as if they couldn’t 
leave oil. Mr. Giovanelli sings splendidly. But I guess they’ll come 
before very long,” concluded Mrs. Miller, hopefully. 

“I’m sorry she should come in that way,” said Mrs. Walker. 

“Well, I told her that there was no use in her getting dressed 
before dinner if she was going to wait three hours,” responded 
Daisy's mamma. “I didn’t see the use of her putting on such a dress 
as that to sit round with Mr. Giovanelli.” 

“This is most horriblel” said Mrs. Walker, turning away and 
addressing herself to Winterbourne. ''Elle s*affiche. It’s her revenge 
for my having ventured to remonstrate with her. When she comes I 
shall not speak to her.” 

Daisy came after eleven o’clock; but she was not, on such an occa- 
sion, a young lady to wait to be spoken to. She rustled forward in 
radiant loveliness, smiling and chattering, carrying a large bouquet, 
and attended by Mr. Giovanelli. Every one stopped talking, and 
turned and looked at her. She came straight to Mrs. Walker. “I’m 
afraid you thought I never was coming, so I sent mother off to tell 
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you. I wanted to make Mr. Giovanelli practise some things before 
he came; you know he sings beautifully, and I want you to ask him 
to sing. This is Mr. Giovanelli; you know I introduced him to you; 
he’s got the most lovely voice, and he knows the most charming 
set of songs. 1 made him go over them this evening on purpose; we 
had the greatest time at the hotel.’’ Of all this Daisy delivered herself 
with the sweetest, brightest audiblcness, looking now at her hostess 
and now round the room, while she gave a series of little pats round 
her shoulders to the edges of her dress. “Is there any one I know?’* 
she asked. 

“I think every one knows you!’’ said Mrs. Walker, pregnantly, 
and she gave a very cursory greeting to Mr. Giovanelli. This gentle- 
man bore himself gallantly. He smiled and bowed, and showed his 
white teeth; he curled his mustaches and rolled his eyes, and per- 
formed all the proper functions of a handsome Italian at an evening 
party. He sang very prettily half a dozen songs, though Mrs. Walker 
afterwards declared that she had been quite unable to find out who 
asked him. It was apparently not Daisy who had given him his 
orders. Daisy sat at a distance from the piano; and though she had 
publicly, as it were, professed a high admiration for his singing, 
talked, not inaudibly, while it was going on. 

“It’s a pity these rooms are so small; we can’t dance,’’ she said to 
Winterbourne, as if she had seen him five minutes before. 

“I am not sorry we can’t dance,’’ Winterbourne answered; “I 
don’t dance.*’ 

“Of course you don’t dance; you’re too stiff,’’ said Miss Daisy. “I 
hope you enjoyed your drive with Mrs. Walker!” 

“No, 1 didn’t enjoy it; I preferred w^alking with you.’’ 

“We paired off; that was much better,” said Daisy. “But did you 
ever hear anything so cool as Mrs. Walker’s wanting me to get into 
her carriage and drop poor Mr. Giovanelli, and under the pretext 
that it was proper? People have different ideas! It would have been 
most unkind; he had been talking about that walk for ten days.** 

“He should not have talked about it at all,” said Winterbourne; 
“he would never have proposed to a young lady of this country to 
walk about the streets with him.” 

“About the streets?” cried Daisy, with her pretty stare. “Where, 
then, would he have proposed to her to walk? The Pincio is not 
the streets, either; and I, thank goodness, am not a young lady of 
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this country. The young ladies of this country have a dreadfully 
poky time of it, so far as I can learn; I don’t see why I should 
change my habits for them/" 

“I am afraid your habits are those of a flirt,” said Winterbourne, 
gravely. 

”Of course they are,” she cried, giving him her little smiling 
stare again. “I'm a fearful, frightful flirti Did you ever hear of a 
nice girl that was not? But I suppose you will tell me now that I am 
not a nice girl.” 

“You’re a very nice girl; but I wish you would flirt with me, and 
me only,” said Winterbourne. 

“Ahl thank you — thank you very much; you are the last man I 
should think of flirting with. As I have had the pleasure of inform- 
ing you, you are too stiff.” 

“You say that too often,” said Winterbourne. 

Daisy gave a delighted laugh. “If I could have the sweet hope of 
making you angry, I should say it again.” 

“Don’t do that; when I am angry I’m stiffer than ever. But if you 
won’t flirt with me, do cease, at least, to flirt with your friend at the 
piano; they don’t understand that sort of thing here.” 

“I thought they understood nothing elsel” exclaimed Daisy. 

“Not in young unmarried women.” 

“It seems to me much more proper in young unmarried women 
than in old married ones,” Daisy declared. 

“Well,” said Winterbourne, “when you deal with natives you 
must go by the custom of the place. Flirting is a purely American 
custom; it doesn’t exist here. So when you show yourself in public 
with Mr. Giovanelli, and without your mother ” 

“Gracious! poor mother!” interposed Daisy. 

“Though you may be flirting, Mr. Giovanelli is not; he means 
something else.” 

“He isn’t preaching, at any rate,” said Daisy, with vivacity. “And 
if you want very much to know, we are neither of us flirting; we are 
too good friends for that; we are very intimate friends.” 

“Ah!” rejoined Winterbourne, “if you are in love with each other, 
it is another affair.” 

She had allowed him up to this point to talk so frankly that he 
had no expectation of shocking her by this ejaculation; but she 
immediately got up, blushing visibly, and leaving him to exclaim 
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mentally that little American flirts were the queerest creatures in 
the world. ’‘Mr. Giovanclli, at least,” she said, giving her interlocutor 
a single glance, “never says such very disagreeable things to me.“ 

Winterbourne was bewildered; he stood staring. Mr. Giovanelli 
had finished singing. He left the piano and came over to Daisy. 
“Won’t you come into the other room and have some tea?” he 
asked, bending before her with liis ornamental smile. 

Daisy turned to Winterbourne, beginning to smile again. He was 
still more perplexed, for this inconsequent smile made nothing 
clear, though it seemed to prove, indeed, that she had a sweetness 
and softness that reverted instinctively to the pardon of offences. 
“It has never occurred to Mr. Winterbourne to offer me any tea,” 
she said, with her little tormenting manner. 

“I have offered you advice,” Winterbourne rejoined. 

“I prefer weak teal” cried Daisy, and she went off with the bril- 
liant Giovanelli. She sat with him in the adjoining room, in the 
embrasure of the window, for the rest of the evening. I'here was an 
interesting performance at the piano, but neither of these young 
people gave heed to it. When Daisy came to take leave of Mrs. 
Walker, this lady conscientiously repaired the weakness of which she 
had been guilty at the moment of the young girl’s arrival. She turned 
her back straight upon Miss Miller, and left her to depart with what 
grace she might. Winterbourne was standing near the dooi; he saw 
it all. Daisy turned very pale, and looked at her mother; but Mrs. 
Miller was humbly unconscious of any violation of the usual social 
forms. She appeared, indeed, to have fell an incongruous impulse to 
draw attention to her own striking observance of them. “Good- 
night, Mrs. Walker,” she said; “we’ve had a beautiful evening. 
You see, if I let Daisy come to parties without me, I don’t want 
her to go away without me.” Daisy turned away, looking with a 
pale, grave face at the circle near the door; Winterbourne saw 
that, for the first moment, she was too much shocked and puzzled 
even for indignation. He on his side was greatly touched. 

“That was very cruel,” he said to Mrs, Walker. 

“She never enters my drawing-room again 1” replied his hostess. 

Since Winterbourne was not to meet her in Mrs. Walker’s draw- 
ing-room, he went as often as possible to Mrs. Miller’s hotel. The 
ladies were rarely at home; but when he found them the devoted 
Giovanelli was always present. Very often the brilliant little Ro- 
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man was in the drawing-room with Daisy alone, Mrs. Miller being 
apparently constantly of the opinion that discretion is the better 
part of surveillance. Winterbourne noted, at first with surprise, 
that Daisy on these occasions was never embarrassed or annoyed by 
his own entrance; but he very presently began to feel that she had 
no more surprises for him; the unexpected in her behavior was 
the only thing to expect. She showed no displeasure at her tete-a- 
tete with Giovanelli being interrupted; she could chatter as freshly 
and fully with two gentlemen as with one; there was always, in her 
conversation, the same odd mixture of audacity and puerility. Win- 
terbourne remarked to himself that if she was seriously interested in 
Giovanelli, it was very singular that she should not lake more trouble 
to preserve the sanctity of their interviews; and he liked her the more 
for her innocent-looking indifference and her apparently inexhaust- 
ible good-humor. He could hardly have said why, but she seemed 
to him a girl who would never be jealous. At the risk of exciting 
a somewhat derisive smile on the reader’s part, I may affirm that 
with regard to the women who had hitherto interested him, it very 
often seemed to Winterbourne among the possibilities that, given 
certain contingencies, he should be afraid — literally afraid — of 
these ladies; he had a pleasant sense that he should never be 
afraid of Daisy Miller. It must be added that this sentiment was not 
altogether flattering to Daisy; it was part of his conviction, or rather 
of his apprehension, that she would prove a very light young person. 

But she was evidently very much interested in Giovanelli. She 
looked at him whenever he spoke; she was perpetually telling him 
to do this and to do that; she was constantly “chaffing’' and abusing 
him. She appeared completely to have forgotten that Winterbourne 
had said anything to displease her at Mrs, Walker’s little party. 
One Sunday afternoon, having gone to St. Peter’s with his aunt, 
Winterbourne perceived Daisy strolling about the great church in 
company with the inevitable Giovanelli. Presently he pointed out 
the young girl and her cavalier to Mrs. Costello. This lady looked 
at them a moment through her eye-glass, and then she said, 

“That’s what makes you so pensive in these days, eh?’’ 

“I had not the least idea I was pensive,” said the young man. 

“You are very much preoccupied; you are thinking of some- 
thing.’’ 

“And what is it,” he asked, “ that you accuse me of thinking of?” 
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*‘Of that young lady’s — Miss Baker's, Miss Chandler's — ^what’s 
her name? — Miss Miller's intrigue with that little barber’s block.” 

“Do you call it an intrigue/’ Winterbourne asked — “an affair that 
,goes on with such peculiar publicity?” 

“That's their folly,” said Mrs. Costello; “it's not their merit.” 

“No,” rejoined Winterbourne, with something of that pensiveness 
to which his aunt had alluded. “I don't believe that there is any- 
thing to be called an intrigue.” 

“I have heard a dozen people speak of it; they say she is quite 
carried away by him.” 

“They are certainly very intimate,” said Winterbourne. 

Mrs. Costello inspected the young couple again with her optical 
instrument. “He is very handsome. One easily secs how it is. She 
thinks him the most elegant man in the world — the finest gentle- 
man. She has never seen anything like him; he is better, even, than 
the courier. It was the courier, problably, who introduced him; 
and if he succeeds in marrying the young lady, the courier will come 
in for a magnificent commission.” 

“I don't believe she thinks of marrying him,” said Winterbourne, 
‘and I don't believe he hopes to marry her.” 

“You may be very sure she thinks of nothing. She goes on from 
day to day, from hour to hour, as they did in the Golden Age. I 
can imagine nothing more vulgar. And at the same time,” added 
Mrs. Costello, “depend upon it that she may tell you any moment 
that she is ‘engaged.’ ” 

“I think that is more than Giovanelli expects,” said Winter- 
bourne. 

“Who is Giovanelli?” 

“The little Italian. I have asked questions about him, and learned 
something. He is apparently a perfectly respectable little man. I 
believe he is, in a small way, a cavaliere awocato. But he doesn't 
move in what are called the first circles. I think it is really not 
absolutely impossible that the courier introduced him. He is 
evidently immensely charmed with Miss Miller. If she thinks him 
the finest gentleman in the world, he, on his side, has never found 
himself in personal contact with such splendor, such opulence, such 
expensiveness, as this young lady's. And then she must seem to him 
wonderfully pretty and interesting. I rather doubt that he dreams of 
marrying her. That must appear to him too impossible a piece of 
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luck. He has nothing but his handsome face to offer, and there is 
a substantial Mr. Miller in that mysterious land of dollars. Giova- 
nelli knows that he hasn’t a title to offer. If he were only a count 
or a marchesel He must wonder at his luck, at the way they have 
taken him up.*' 

“He accounts for it by his handsome face, and thinks Miss Miller 
a young lady qui se passe ses fantaisiesV said Mrs. Costello. 

“It is very true,” Winterbourne pursued, “that Daisy and her 
mamma have not yet risen to that stage of — what shall I call it? — of 
culture, at which the idea of catching a count or a marchese begins. 
I believe that they are intellectually incapable of that conception.” 

“Ah! but the avvocato can't believe it," said Mrs. Costello. 

Of the observation excited by Daisy’s “intrigue,” Winterbourne 
gathered that day at St. Peter’s sufficient evidence. A dozen of the 
American colonists in Rome came to talk with Mrs. Costello, who 
sat on a little portable stool at the base of one of the great pilasters. 
The vesper service was going forward in splendid chants and organ- 
tones in the adjacent choir, and meanwhile, between Mrs. Costello 
and her friends, there was a great deal said about poor little Miss 
Miller’s going really “too far.” Winterbourne was not pleased with 
what he heard; but when, coming out upon the great steps of the 
church, he saw Daisy, who had emerged before him, get into an 
open cab with her accomplice and roll away through the cynical 
streets of Rome, he could not deny to himself that she was going 
very far indeed. He felt very sorry for her — not exactly that he be- 
lieved that she had completely lost her head, but because it was 
painful to hear so much that was pretty and undefended and nat- 
ural assigned to a vulgar place among the categories of disorder. He 
made an attempt after this to give a hint to Mrs. Miller. He met 
one day in the Corso a friend, a tourist like himself, who had just 
come out of the Doria Palace, where he had been walking through 
the beautiful gallery. His friend talked for a moment about the 
superb portrait of Innocent X., by Velasquez, which hangs in one 
of the cabinets of the palace, and then said, “And in the same cabi- 
net, by-the-way, I had the pleasure of contemplating a picture of a 
different kind — that pretty American girl whom you pointed out to 
me last week.” In answer to Winterbourne’s inquiries, his friend 
narrated that the pretty American girl — prettier than ever — ^was 
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seated with a companion in the secluded nook in which the great 
papal portrait was enshrined. 

“Who was her companion?*' asked Winterbourne. 

“A little Italian with a bouquet in his button-hole. The girl is 
delightfully pretty; but I thought I understood from you the other 
day that she was a young lady du meilleur monde” 

she is!" answered Winterbourne; and having assured himself 
that his informant had seen Daisy and her companion but five 
minutes before, he jumped into a cab and went to call on Mrs. 
Miller. She was at home; but she apologized to him for receiving him 
in Daisy's absence. 

“She's gone out somewhere with Mr. Giovanclli,'' said Mrs. 
Miller. “She's always going round with Mr. Giovanelli.'' 

“I have noticed that they are very intimate,'' Winterbourne 
observed. 

“Oh, it seems as if they couldn't live without each other!" said 
Mrs. Miller. “Well, he's a real gentleman, anyhow. I keep telling 
Daisy she's engaged!" 

“And what does Daisy say?" 

“Oh, she says she isn't engaged. But she might as well be!" this 
impartial parent resumed; “she goes on as if she was. But I've made 
Mr. Giovanelli promise to tell me, if she doesn’t. I should want to 
write to Mr. Miller about it — shouldn’t you?" 

Winterbourne replied that he certainly should; and the state of 
mind of Daisy's mamma struck him as so unprecedented in the 
annals of parental vigilance that he gave up as utterly irrelevant 
the attempt to place her upon her guard. 

After this Daisy was never at home, and Winterbourne ceased 
to meet her at the houses of their common acquaintances, because, 
as he perceived, these shrewd people had quite made up their minds 
that she was going too far. They ceased to invite her; and they in- 
timated that they desired to express to observant Europeans the 
great truth that, though Miss Daisy Miller was a young American 
lady, her behavior was not representative — was regarded by her 
compatriots as abnormal. Winterbourne wondered how she felt 
about all the cold shoulders that were turned towards her, and 
sometimes it annoyed him to suspect that she did not feel at all. 
He said to himself that she was too light and childish, too un- 
cultivated and unreasoning, too provincial, to have reflected upon 
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her ostracism, or even to have perceived it. Then at other moments 
he believed that she carried about in her elegant and irresponsible 
little organism a defiant, passionate, perfectly observant conscious- 
ness of the impression she produced. He asked himself whether 
Daisy’s defiance came from the consciousness of innocence, or from 
her being, essentially, a young person of the reckless class. It must 
be admitted that holding one’s self to a belief in Daisy’s “innocence” 
came to seem to Winterbourne more and more a matter of fine- 
spun gallantry. As I have already had occasion to relate, he was 
angry at finding himself reduced to chopping logic about this young 
lady; he was vexed at his want of instinctive certitude as to how 
far her eccentricities were generic, national, and how far they were 
personal. From cither view of them he had somehow missed her, 
and now it was too late. She was “carried away” by Mr. Giovanelli. 

A few days after his brief interview with her mother, he en- 
countered her in that beautiful abode of flowering desolation 
known as the Palace of the Caesars. The early Roman spring had 
filled the air with bloom and perfume, and the rugged surface of 
the Palatine was muffled with tender verdure. Daisy was strolling 
along tlie top of one of those great mounds of ruin that arc em- 
banked with mossy marble and paved with monumental inscrip- 
tions. It seemed to him that Rome had never been so lovely as just 
then. He stood looking off at the enchanting harmony of line and 
color that remotely encircles the city, inhaling the softly humid 
odors, and feeling the freshness of the year and the antiquity of the 
place reaffirm themselves in mysterious interfusion, It seemed to 
him, also, that Daisy had never looked so pretty; but this had been 
an observation of his whenever he met her. Giovanelli was at her 
side, and Giovanelli, too, wore an aspect of even unwonted bril- 
liancy. 

“Well,” said Daisy, “I should think you would be lonesomel” 

“Lonesome?” asked Winterbourne. 

“You are always going round by yourself. Can’t you get any one 
to walk with you?” 

“I am not so fortunate,” said Winterbourne, “as your com- 
panion.” 

Giovanelli, from the first, had treated Winterbourne with dis- 
tinguished politeness. He listened with a deferential air to his re- 
marks; he laughed punctilously at his pleasantries; he seemed dis- 
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posed to testify to his belief that Winterbourne was a superior 
young man. He carried himself in no degree like a jealous wooer; 
he had obviously a great deal of tact; he had no objection to your 
expecting a little humility of him. It even seemed to Winterbourne 
at times that Giovanelli would find a certain mental relief in being 
able to have a private understanding with him — to say to him, as 
an intelligent man, that, bless you, he knew how extraordinary was 
this young lady, and didn’t flatter himself with delusive — or, at 
least, too delusive — hopes of matrimony and dollars. On this oc- 
casion he strolled away from his companion to pluck a sprig of 
almond-blossom, which he carefully arranged in his button-hole. 

“I know why you say that,” said Daisy, watching Giovanelli. 
“Because you think I go round too much with him** And she 
nodded at her attendant. 

“Every one thinks so — if you care to know,” said Winterbourne. 

“Of course I care to knowl” Daisy exclaimed, seriously. “But I 
don’t believe it. They are only pretending to be shocked. "I'hey don’t 
really care a straw what I do. Besides, I don’t go round so much.” 

“I think you will find they do care. They will show it disagree- 
ably.” 

Daisy looked at him a moment. “How disagreeably?” 

“Haven’t you noticed anything?” Winterbourne asked. 

“I have noticed you. But I noticed you were as stiff as an um- 
brella the first time I saw you.” 

“You will find I am not so stiff as several others,” said Winter- 
bourne, smiling. 

“How shall I find it?” 

“By going to sec the others.” 

“What will they do to me?” 

“7'hey will give you the cold shoulder. Do you know what that 
means?” 

Daisy was looking at him intently; she began to color. 

“Do you mean as Mrs. Walker did the other night?” 

“Exactly I” said Winterbourne. 

She looked away at Giovanelli, who was decorating himself with 
his almond-blossom. Then, looking back at Winterbourne, “I 
shouldn’t think you would let people be so unkindl” she said. 

“How can I help it?” he asked. 
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"I should think you would say something.” 

“I did say something;” and he paused a moment. “I say that 
your mother tells me that she believes you are engaged.” 

“Well, she does,” said Daisy, very simply. 

Winterbourne began to laugh. “And docs Randolph believe it?” 
he asked. 

“I guess Randolph doesn’t believe anything,” said Daisy. Ran- 
dolph’s scepticism excited Winterbourne to further hilarity, and he 
observed that Giovanelli was coming back to them. Daisy, observ- 
ing it too, addressed herself again to her countryman. “Since you 
have mentioned it,” she said, “I am engaged.” . . . Winterbourne 
looked at her; he had stopped laughing. “You dou’t believe iti” she 
added. 

He was silent a moment; and then, “Yes, I believe it,” he said. 

“Oh, no, you don’t!” she answered. “Well, then — I am not!” 

The young girl and her cicerone were on their way to the gate 
of the enclosure, so that Winterbourne, who had but lately entered, 
presently took leave of them. A week afterwards he went to dine 
at a beautiful villa on the Caelian Hill, and, on arriving, dismissed 
his hired vehicle. The evening was charming, and he promised him- 
self the satisfaction of walking home beneath the Arch of Con- 
stantine and past the vaguely-lighted monuments of the Forum. 
There was a waning moon in the sky, and her radiance was not 
brilliant, but she was veiled in a thin cloud-curtain which seemed 
to diffuse and equalize it. When, on his return from the villa (it 
was eleven o’clock), Winterbourne approached the dusky circle of 
the Colosseum, it occurred to him, as a lover of the picturesque, that 
the interior, in the pale moonshine, would be well worth a glance. 
He turned aside and walked to one of the empty arches, near which, 
as he observed, an open carriage — one of the little Roman street- 
cabs — was stationed. Then he passed in, among the cavernous 
shadows of the great structure, and emerged upon the clear and 
silent arena. The place had never seemed to him more impressive. 
One-half of the gigantic circus was in deep shade, the other was 
sleeping in the luminous dusk. As he stood there he began to 
murmur Byron’s famous lines, out of “Manfred”; but before he had 
finished his quotation he remembered that if nocturnal meditations 
in the Colosseum are recommended by the poets, they are dep- 
recated by the doctors. The historic atmosphere was there, cer- 
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tainly; but the historic atmosphere, scientifically considered, was no 
better than a villainous miasma. Winterbourne walked to the middle 
of the arena, to take a more general glance, intending thereafter 
to make a hasty retreat. The great cross in the centre was covered 
with shadow; it was only as he drew near it that he made it out dis- 
tinctly. Then he saw that two persons were stationed upon the low 
steps which formed its base. One of these was a woman, seated; her 
companion was standing in front of her. 

Presently the sound of the woman’s voice came to him distinctly 
in the warm night air. “Well, he looks at us as one of the old lions 
or tigers may have looked at the Christian martyrsi” I’hcse were the 
words he heard, in the familiar accent of Miss Daisy Miller. 

“Let us hope he is not very hungry,” responded the ingenious 
Giovanelli. “He will have to take me first; you will serve for 
dessert!” 

Winterbourne stopped, with a sort of horror, and, it must be 
added, with a sort of relief. It was as if a sudden illumination had 
been flashed upon the ambiguity of Daisy's behavior, and tlie riddle 
had become easy to read. She was a young lady whom a gentleman 
need no longer be at pains to respect. He stood there looking at her 
— looking at her companion, and not reflecting that though he 
saw them vaguely, he himself must have been more brightly visible. 
He felt angry with himself that he had bothered so much about 
the right way of regarding Miss Daisy Miller. Then, as he was going 
to advance again, he checked himself; not from the fear that he 
was doing her injustice, but from the sense of the danger of appear- 
ing unbecomingly exhilarated by this sudden revulsion from 
cautious criticism. He turned away towards the entrance of the 
place, but, as he did so, he heard Daisy speak again. 

“Why, it was Mr. Winterbourne! He saw me, and he cuts me!” 

What a clever little reprobate she was, and how smartly she 
played at injured innocence! But he wouldn’t cut her. Winterbourne 
came forward again, and went towards the great cross. Daisy had 
got up; Giovanelli lifted his hat. Winterbourne had now begun 
to think simply of the craziness, from a sanitary point of view, 
of a delicate young girl lounging away the evening in this nest of 
malaria. What if she were a clever little reprobate? that was no 
reason for her dying of the perniciosa, “How long have you been 
here?” he asked, almost brutally. 
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Daisy, lovely in the flattering moonlight, looked at him a moment. 
Then — “All the evening,” she answered, gently. ... “I never saw 
anything so pretty.” 

“I am afraid,” said Winterbourne, “that you will not think 
Roman fever very pretty. This is the way people catch it. I 
wonder,” he added, turning to Giovanelli, “that you, a native 
Roman, should countenance such a terrible indiscretion.” 

“Ah,” said the handsome native, “for myself I am not afraid.” 

“Neither am I — for you! I am speaking for this young lady.” 

Giovanelli lifted his well-shaped eyebrows and showed his bril- 
liant teeth. But he took Winterbourne's rebuke with docility. “I 
told the signoriria it was a grave indiscretion; but when was the 
signorina ever prudent?” 

“I never was sick, and I don't mean to be!” the signorina de- 
clared. “I don't look like much, but I'm healthy! I was bound to see 
the Colosseum by moonlight; 1 shouldn't have wanted to go home 
without that; and we have had the most beautiful time, haven't we, 
Mr. Giovanelli? If there has been any danger, Eugenio can give me 
some pills. He has got some splendid pills.” 

“I should advise you,” said Winterbourne, “to drive home as fast 
as possible and take one!” 

“What you say is very wise,” Giovanelli rejoined. “I will go and 
make sure the carriage is at hand.” And he went forward rapidly. 

Daisy followed with Winterbourne. He kept looking at her; she 
seemed not in the least embarrassed. Winterbourne said nothing; 
Daisy chattered about the beauty of the place. “Well, I have seen 
the Colosseum by moonlight!” she exclaimed. “That's one good 
thing.” Then, noticing Winterbourne's silence, she asked him why 
he didn't speak. He made no answer; he only began to laugh. They 
passed under one of the dark archways; Giovanelli was in front with 
the carriage. Here Daisy stopped a moment, looking at the young 
American. *'Did you believe I was engaged the other day?” she 
asked. 

“It doesn't matter what I believed the other day,” said Winter- 
bourne, still laughing. 

“Well, what do you believe now?” 

“I believe that it makes very little difference whether you are 
engaged or not!” 

He feh the voung girl’s pretty eyes fixed upon him through the 
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thick gioom of the archway; she was apparently going to answer. 
But Giovanelli hurried her forward. “QuickI quickl"' he said; “if we 
get in by midnight we are quite sa£e.“ 

Daisy took her seat in the carriage, and the fortunate Italian 
placed himself beside her. “Don't forget Eugenio’s pills!” said 
Winterbourne, as he lifted his hat. 

“I don’t care,” said Daisy, in a little strange tone, “whether I 
have Roman fever or not!” Upon this the cab-driver cracked his 
whip, and they rolled away over the desultory patches of the antique 
pavement. 

Winterbourne, to do him justice, as it were, mentioned to no one 
that he had encountered Miss Miller, at midnight, in the Colosseum 
with a gentleman, but, nevertheless, a couple of days later, the fact 
of her having been there under these circumstances was known to 
every member of the little American circle, and commented ac- 
cordingly. Winterbourne reflected that they had of course known it 
at the hotel, and that, after Daisy’s return, there had been an ex- 
change of remarks between the porter and the cab-driver. But the 
young man was conscious, at the same moment, that it had ceased 
to be a matter of serious regret to him that the little American flirt 
should be “talked about” by low-minded menials. These people, a 
day or two later, had serious information to give: the little American 
flirt was alarmingly ill. Winterbourne, when the rumor came to 
him, immediately went to the hotel for more news. He found that 
two or three charitable friends had preceded him, and that they were 
being entertained in Mrs. Miller’s salon by Randolph. 

“It’s going round at night,” said Randolph — “that’s what made 
her sick. She's always going round at night. I shouldn’t think she’d 
want to, it’s so plaguy dark. You can’t see anything here at night, 
except when there’s a moon! In America there’s always a moon!” 
Mrs. Miller was invisible; she was now, at least, giving her daugh- 
ter the advantage of her society. It was evident that Daisy was 
dangerously ill. 

Winterbourne went often to ask for news of her, and once he saw 
Mrs. Miller, who, though deeply alarmed, was, rather to his surprise, 
perfectly composed, and, as it appeared, a most efficient and judi- 
cious nurse. She talked a good deal about Dr. Davis, but Winter- 
bourne paid her the compliment of saying to himself that she was 
not, after all, such a monstrous goose. '’Daisy spoke of you the other 
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day,” she said to him. “Half the time she doesn’t know what she’s 
saying, but that time I think she did. She gave me a message. She 
told me to tell you — she told me to tell you that she never was 
engaged to that handsome Italian. I am sure I am very glad. Mr. 
Giovanelli hasn't been near us since she was taken ill. I thought he 
was so much of a gentleman; but I don’t call that very politel A 
lady told me that he was afraid I was angry with him for taking 
Daisy round at night. Well, so I am; but I suppose he knows I’m a 
lady. I would scorn to scold him. Anyway, she says she’s not engaged. 
I don’t know why she wanted you to know; but she said to me 
three limes, ‘Mind you tell Mr. Winterbourne.’ And then she told 
me to ask if you remembered the time you went to that castle in 
Switzerland. But I said I wouldn't give any such messages as that. 
Only, if she is not engaged, Fm sure Fm glad to know it.” 

But, as Winterbourne had said, it mattered very little. A week 
after this the poor girl died; it had been a terrible case of the fever. 
Daisy’s grave was in the little Protestant cemetery, in an angle of 
the wall of imperial Rome, beneath the cypresses and the thick 
spring-flowers. Winterbourne stood there beside it, with a number 
of other mourners — a number larger than the scandal excited by 
the young lady's career would have led you to expect. Near him 
stood Giovanelli, who came nearer still before Winterbourne 
turned away. Giovanelli was very pale; on this occasion he had no 
flower in his button-hole; he seemed to wish to say something. At 
last he said, “She was the most beautiful young lady I ever saw, 
and the most amiable;” and then he added in a moment, “and she 
was the most innocent.” 

Winterbourne looked at him, and presently repeated his words, 
“And the most innocent?” 

“The most innocenti” 

Winterbourne felt sore and angry. “Why the devil,” he asked, 
“did you take her to that fatal place?” 

Mr. Giovanelli’s urbanity was apparently imperturbable. He 
looked on the ground a moment, and then he said, “For myself 
I had no fear; and she wanted to go.” 

“That was no reason!” Winterbourne declared. 

The subtle Roman again dropped his eyes. “If she had lived, I 
should have got nothing. She would never have married me, I am 
sure.” 
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“She would never have married you?“ 

“For a moment I hoped so. But no, I am sure.” 

Winterbourne listened to him: he stood staring at the raw pro- 
tuberance among the April daisies. When he turned away again, 
Mr. Giovanelli with his light, slow step, had retired. 

Winterbourne almost immediately left Rome; but the following 
summer he again met his aunt, Mrs. Costello, at Vcvey. Mrs. Costello 
was fond of Vevey. In the interval Winterbourne had often thought 
of Daisy Miller and her mystifying manners. One day he spoke of 
her to his aunt — ^said it was on his conscience that he had done her 
injustice. 

“I am sure I don’t know,” said Mrs. Costello. “How did your 
injustice affect her?” 

“She sent me a message before her death which 1 didn’t under- 
stand at the time; but I have understood it since. She would have 
appreciated one's esteem.” 

“Is that a modest way,” asked Mrs. Costello, “of saying that she 
would have reciprocated one’s affection?” 

Winterbourne offered no answer to this question; but he pres- 
ently said, “You were right in that remark that you made last 
summer. I was booked to make a mistake. I have lived too long in 
foreign parts.” 

Nevertheless, he went back to live at Geneva, whence there con- 
tinue to come the most contradictory accounts of his motives of 
sojourn: a report that he is “studying” hard — an intimation that he 
is much interested in a very clever foreign lady. 
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An International Episode 


^3essie AtDEN, the heroine of International Episode ( 1878 ), 
is noteworthy as the first of the James girls to turn down the pro- 
posal of an old-world aristocrat. She is a more cultivated and socially 
entrenched figure than Daisy Miller, though quite as ingenuous in 
her way. Daisy is a small-town,altogetheraverage American girl who 
cannot even conceive of herself as the bride of a count or a mar* 
chesse, whereas Bessie seizes upon such a conception only to rise 
above it. In her character the primal sincerity of her forebears is 
combined with a Jamesian sensitivity to the ‘'momentos and re- 
verberations of greatness'" in the life of ancient aristocracies; and 
there is scarcely anything more typical or touching in her treat- 
ment of her noble suitor than the solemn manner in which she 
lectures him on his alleged failure to live up to his social position. 
Her refusal of Lord Lambeth has as little of the accidental or 
gratuitous about it as Isabel Archer’s refusal of Lord Warburton 
in The Portrait of a Lady (1880). In both cases the American 
heroine’s capacity to say no to a “great personage" is to be taken as 
a leading motive in the drama of transatlantic relations. 

On the biographical plane An International Episode can be 
said to reveal something of James’s social experience in London. 
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Bessie Alden, for example, wholly rejects the assumptions of 
superiority which come to light as soon as her suitor’s family 
become aware of her existence. It is her idea that an American 
young lady of good standing in her own country is in every way 
the equal of the “best people" in Europe; and it is chiefly because 
of her insistence on this principle that she gives up Lord Lambeth. 
And in this connection it is interesting to cite the evidence of E. S. 
Nadal, a secretary at the American Embassy in London in the 
seventies, who relates in his memoirs that James often spoke to 
him about “the rudeness encountered from some of the London 
social leaders." In his writings of that period Nadal could see signs 
that “his personal relations with English society were very much 
in his mind." — “An American woman, Mrs. Westagatc in An Inter- 
national Episode, says that an English woman had said to her. 
In one’s own class,’ meaning the middle class and meaning also 
that the American woman belonged to that class. The American 
woman didn’t see what right the English woman had to talk to 
her in that manner. This was a transcript of an incident James 
related to me one night when we were walking about the London 
streets. Some lady of the English middle class, whom he had lately 
visited in the country, had said to him, ‘That is true of the aristoc- 
racy, but in one’s own class it is different,’ meaning, said James, 
‘her class and mine.’ Rather than this, he said he preferred to be 
regarded as a foreigner.’’* 

Bessie Alden’s behavior was resented, of course, by British 
readers, just as Daisy Miller’s was resented by American read- 
ers. James, however, took it all in with gloating satisfaction, 
delighted by the contrast, with the “dramas upon dramas . . . and 
innumerable points of view," thus disclosed. He felt that the re- 
action of the public justified his faith in the theme of the “inter- 
national situation." But conscious as he was of his expatriate status, 
he was disturbed to learn that some people professed to see a breach 
of manners in his story of “a Bostonian nymph who rejects an 
English duke" — as an irate London reviewer summed up Bessie 
Alden’s case. Hence even while the story was running serially in 
The Comhill Magazine he wrote to his mother that he hoped she 
would not, like many of his friends in England, take it as an offence 
against his hosts. “It seems to me myself that I have been very 
• Quoted by Van Wyck Brooks in The Pilgrimage of Henry James, 
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delicate; but I shall keep off dangerous ground in future. It is an 
entirely new sensation for them (the people here) to be (at all 
delicately) ironized or satirized, from the American point of 
view. . . 

An International Episode should be read as a companion-piece 
to Daisy Miller. Both stories have a clarity of outline and a light- 
ness and wit of phrasing which James sacrificed in later years for 
effects of a different sort; and both stories have a charm of time 
and place that is unforgettable. The Rome frequented by American 
travelers of the seventies has never been quite so done as in Daisy 
Miller. And the description of summertime New York and of New- 
port as seen through the eyes of Lord Lambeth and his friend Mr. 
Beaumont is nearly as captivating. 




PARTI 


i OUR YEARS ago, in 1874, two young Englishmen had occasion 
to go to the United States. They crossed the ocean at midsummer^ 
and, arriving in New York on the first day of August, were much 
struck with the fervid temperature of that city. Disembarking upon 
the wharf, they climbed into one of those huge high-hung coaches 
which convey passengers to the hotels, and, with a great deal of 
bouncing and bumping, took their course through Broadway. The 
midsummer aspect of New York is not, perhaps, the most favorable 
one; still, it is not without its picturesque and even brilliant side. 
Nothing could well resemble less a typical English street than the 
interminable avenue, rich in incongruities, through which our two 
travellers advanced — looking out on each side of them at the com- 
fortable animation of the sidewalks, the high-colored, heterogeneous 
architecture, the huge, white marble facades glittering in the strong, 
crude light, and bedizened with gilded lettering, the multifarious 
awnings, banners, and streamers, the extraordinary number of omni- 
buses, horse-cars, and other democratic vehicles, the venders of cool- 
ing fluids, the white trousers and big straw-hats of the policemen, 
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the tripping gait of the modish young persons on the pavement, 
the general brightness, newness, juvenility, both of people and 
things. The young men had exchanged few observations; but in 
crossing Union Square, in front of the monument to Washington — 
in the very shadow, indeed, projected by the image of the pater 
patriae — one of them remarked to the other, “It seems a rum-loot 
ing place/' 

“Ah, very odd, very odd," said the other, who was the clever 
man of the two. 

“Pity it's so beastly hot," resumed the first speaker, after a pause. 

“You know we are in a low latitude," said his friend. 

“I dare say," remarked the other. 

“I wonder," said the second speaker, presently, “if they can give 
one a bath?" 

“I dare say not,” rejoined the other. 

“Oh, I sayl" cried his comrade. 

This animated discussion was checked by their arrival at the 
hotel, which had been recommended to them by an American 
gentleman whose acquaintance they made — with whom, indeed, 
they became very intimate — on the steamer, and who had proposed 
to accompany them to the inn and introduce them, in a friendly 
way, to the proprietor. This plan, however, had been defeated by 
their friend’s finding that his “partner” was awaiting him on the 
wharf, and that his commercial associate desired him instantly to 
come and give his attention to certain telegrams received from 
St. Louis. But the two Englishmen, with nothing but their national 
prestige and personal graces to recommend them, were very well 
received at the hotel, which had an air of capacious hospitality. 
They found that a bath was not unattainable, and were indeed 
struck with the facilities for prolonged and reiterated immersion 
with which their apartment was supplied. After bathing a good 
deal — more, indeed, than they had ever done before on a single 
occasion — they made their way into the dining-room of the hotel, 
which was a spacious restaurant, with a fountain in the middle, a 
great many tall plants in ornamental tubs, and an array of French 
waiters. The first dinner on land after a sea-voyage is, under any 
circumstances, a delightful occasion, and there was something par- 
ticularly agreeable in the circumstances in which our young English- 
men found themselves. They were extremely good-natured young 
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men; they were more observant than they appeared; in a sort of 
inarticulate, accidentally dissimulative fashion, they were highly 
appreciative. This was, perhaps, especially the case with the elder, 
who was also, as I have said, the man of talent. They sat down at a 
little table, which was a very different affair from the great clatterr 
ing see-saw in the saloon of the steamer. The wide doors and win- 
dows of the restaurants stood open, beneath large awnings, to a 
wide pavement, where there were other plants in tubs and rows of 
spreading trees, and beyond which there was a large, shady square, 
without any palings, and with marble-paved walks. And above the 
vivid verdure rose other facades of white marble and of pale 
chocolate-colored stone, squaring themselves against the deep blue 
sky. Here, outside, in the light and the shade and the heat, there 
was a great tinkling of the bells of innumerable street-cars, and a 
constant strolling and shuffling and rustling of many pedestrians, a 
large proportion of whom w^ere young women in Pompadour-look- 
ing dresses. Within, the place was cool and vaguely lighted, with the 
plash of water, the odor of flowers, and the flitting of French waiters, 
as I have said, upon soundless carpets. 

‘It’s rather like Paris, you know,” said the younger of our two 
travellers. 

“It’s like Paris — only more so,” his companion rejoined. 

“I suppose it’s the French waiters,” said the first speaker. “Why 
don’t they have French waiters in London?” 

“Fancy a French waiter at a club,” said his jEriend. 

The young Englishman stared a little, as if he could not fancy it. 
“In Paris I’m very apt to dine at a place where there’s an English 
waiter. Don’t you know what’s-his-name’s, close to the thingumbob? 
They always set an English waiter at me. I suppose they think I 
can’t speak French.” 

“Well, you can’t.” And the elder of the young Englishmen un- 
folded his napkin. 

His companion took no notice whatever of this declaration. “I 
say,” he resumed, in a moment, “we must learn to speak American. 
I suppose we must take lessons.’' 

“I can’t understand them,” said the clever man. 

“What the deuce is he saying?” asked his comrade, appealing 
from the French waiter. 

“He is recommending some soft-shell crabs,” said the clever man. 
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And so, in desultory observation of the idiosyncrasies of the new 
society in which they found themselves, the young Englishmen pro- 
ceeded to dine — going in largely, as the phrase is, for cooling 
draughts and dishes, of which their attendant offered them a very 
long list. After dinner they went out and slowly walked about the 
neighboring streets. The early dusk of waning summer was coming 
on, but the heat was still very great. The pavements were hot even 
to the stout boot soles of the British travellers, and the trees along 
the curbstone emitted strange exotic odors. The young men 
wandered through the adjoining square — that queer place without 
palings, and with marble walks arranged in black and white 
lozenges. There were a great many benches, crowded with shabby- 
looking people, and the travellers remarked, very justly, that it was 
not much like Belgrave Square. On one side was an enormous hotel, 
lifting up into the hot darkness an immense array of open, brightly 
lighted windows. At the base of this populous structure was an 
eternal jangle of horse-cars, and all round it, in the upper dusk, 
was a sinister hum of mosquitoes. The ground-floor of the hotel 
seemed to be a huge transparent cage, flinging a wide glare of gas- 
light into the street, of which it formed a sort of public adjunct, 
absorbing and emitting the passers-by promiscuously. The young 
Englishmen went in with every one else, from curiosity, and saw a 
couple of hundred men sitting on divans along a great marble- 
paved corridor, with their legs stretched out, together with several 
dozen more standing in a queue, as at the ticket-office of a railway 
station, before a brilliantly illuminated counter of vast extent. 
These latter persons, who carried portmanteaus in their hand, had 
a dejected, exhausted look; their garments were not very fresh, 
and they seemed to be rendering some mysterious tribute to a 
magnificent young man with a waxed mustache, and a shirt-front 
adorned with diamond buttons, who every now and then dropped 
an absent glance over their multitudinous patience. They were 
American citizens doing homage to a hotel clerk. 

*‘I'm glad he didn’t tell us to go there,” said one of our English- 
men, alluding to their friend on the steamer, who had told them 
so many things. They walked up Fifth Avenue, where, for instance, 
he had told them that all the fust families lived. But the first fami- 
lies were out of town, and our young travellers had only the satis- 
faction of seeing some of the second — or, perhaps, even the third — 
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taking the evening air upon balconies and high flights of door- 
steps, in the streets which radiate from the more ornamental 
thoroughfare. They went a little way down one of these side streets, 
and they saw young ladies in white dresses — charming-looking per- 
sons — seated in graceful attitudes on the chocolate-colored steps. In 
one or two places these young ladies were conversing across the 
street with other young ladies seated in similar postures and cos- 
tumes in front of the opposite houses, and in the warm night air 
their colloquial tones sounded strange in the ears of the young 
Englishmen. One of our friends, nevertheless — the younger one — 
intimated that he felt a disposition to interrupt a few of these soft 
familiarities; but his companion observed, pertinently enough, that 
he had better be careful. “We must not begin with making mis- 
takes,*’ said his companion. 

“But he told us, you know — ^he told us,” urged the young man, 
alluding again to the friend on the steamer. 

“Never mind what he told usl” answered his comrade, who, if 
he had greater talents, was also apparently more of a moralist. 

By bedtime — in their impatience to taste of a terrestrial couch 
again, our seafarers went to bed early — it was still insufferably hot, 
and the buzz of the mosquitoes at the open windows might have 
passed for an audible crepitation of the temperature. “We can’t 
stand this, you know,” the young Englishmen said to each other; 
and they tossed about all night more boisterously than they had 
tossed upon the Atlantic billows. On the morrow their first thought 
was that they would re-embark that day for England; and then it 
occurred to them that they might find an asylum nearer at hand. 
I'he cave of ^Eolus became their ideal of comfort, and they 
wondered where the Americans went when they wished to cool off. 
They had not the least idea, and they determined to apply for infor- 
mation to Mr. J. L. Westgate. This was the name inscribed in a bold 
hand on the back of a letter carefully preserved in the pocket-book 
of our junior traveller. Beneath the address, in the left-hand corner 
of the envelope, were the words, “Introducing Lord Lambeth and 
Percy Beaumont, Esq.” The letter had been given to the two 
Englishmen by a good friend of theirs in London, who had been in 
America two years previously, and had singled out Mr. J. L, West- 
gate from the many friends he had left there as the consignee, as it 
were, of his compatriots. “He is a capital fellow,” the Englishman 
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in London had said, “and he has got an awfully pretty wife. He’s 
tremendously hospitable — he will do everything in the world for 
you; and as he knows every one over there, it is quite needless I 
should give you any other introduction. He will make you see every 
one; trust to him for putting you into circulation. He has got a 
tremendously pretty wife/* It was natural that in the hour of tribula- 
tion Lord Lambeth and Mr. Percy Beaumont should have be- 
thought themselves of a gentleman whose attractions had been thus 
vividly depicted — all the more so that he lived in Fifth Avenue, and 
that Fifth Avenue, as they had ascertained the night before, was con- 
tiguous to their hotel. ‘'Ten to one he*ll be out of town,’* said 
Percy Beaumont; “but we can at least find out where he has gone, 
and we can immediately start in pursuit. He can’t possibly have 
gone to a hotter place, you know.” 

“Oh, there’s only one hotter place,” said Lord Lambeth, “and I 
hope he hasn’t gone there.” 

They strolled along the shady side of the street to the number 
indicated upon the precious letter. The house presented an im- 
posing chocolate-colored expanse, relieved by facings and window 
cornices of florid sculpture, and by a couple of dusty rose-trees 
which clambered over the balconies and the portico. This last- 
mentioned feature was approached by a monumental flight of 
steps. 

“Rather better than a London house,” said Lord Lambeth, look- 
ing down from this altitude, after they had rung the bell. 

“It depends upon what London house you mean,” replied his 
companion. “You have a tremendous chance to get wet between 
the house door and your carriage.” 

“Well,” said Lord Lambeth, glancing at the burning heavens, 
“I ‘guess* it doesn’t rain so much herel” 

The door was opened by a long negro in a white jacket, who 
grinned familiarly when Lord Lambeth asked for Mr. Westgate. 

“He ain’t at home, sah; he’s down-town at his o’fice.” 

“Oh, at his office?” said the visitor. “And when will he be at 
home?” 

“Well, sah, when he goes out dis way in the mo’ning, he ain’t 
liable to come home all day.” 

This was discouraging; but the address of Mr. Westgate’s office 
was freely imparted by the intelligent black, and was taken down 
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by Perqr Beaumont in his pocket-book. The two gentlemen then 
returned, languidly, to their hotel, and sent for a hackney-coach, 
and in this commodious vehicle they rolled comfortably down-town. 
They measured the whole length of Broadway again, and found it 
a path of fire; and then, deflecting to the left, they were deposited 
by their conductor before a fresh, light, ornamental structure, ten 
stories high, in a street crowded with keen-faced, light-limbed young 
men, who were running about very quickly, and stopping each other 
eagerly at corners and in doorways. Passing into this brilliant build- 
ing, they were introduced by one of the keen-faced young men — he 
was a charming fellow, in wonderful cream-colored garments and 
a hat with a blue ribbon, who had evidently perceived them to be 
aliens and helpless — to a very snug hydraulic elevator, in which they 
took their place with many other persons, and which, shooting up- 
ward in its vertical socket, presently projected them into the seventh 
horizontal compartment of the edifice. Here, after brief delay, they 
found themselves face to face with the friend of their friend in 
London. His office was composed of several different rooms, and 
they waited very silently in one of them after they had sent in their 
letter and their cards. The letter was not one which it would take 
Mr. Westgate very long to read, but he came out to speak to them 
more instantly than they could have expected; he had evidently 
jumped up from his work. He was a tall, lean personage, and was 
dressed all in fresh white linen; he had a thin, sharp, familiar face, 
with an expression that was at one and the same time sociable and 
business-like, a c|uick, intelligent eye, and a large brown mustache, 
which concealed his mouth and made his chin beneath it look 
small. Lord Lambeth thought he looked tremendously clever. 

“How do you do. Lord Lambeth — how do you do, sir?“ he said, 
holding the open letter in his hand. “Lm very glad to see you; I 
hope you’re very well. You had better come in here; I think it’s 
cooler,” and he led the way into another room, where there were 
law-books and papers, and windows wide open beneath striped awn- 
ing. Just opposite one of the windows, on a line with his eyes. Lord 
Lambeth observed the weather-vane of a church steeple. The up- 
roar of the street sounded infinitely far below, and Lord Lambeth 
felt very high in the air. “I say it’s cooler,” pursued their hosL 
“but everything is relative. How do you stand the heat?” 
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**1 can't say we like it,” said Lord Lambeth; ”but Beaumont 
likes it better than L” 

“Well, it won't last,” Mr. Westgate very cheerfully declared; 
“nothing unpleasant lasts over here. It was very hot when Captain 
Littledale was here; he did nothing but drink sherry-cobblers. 
He expresses some doubt in his letter whether I will remember him 
— as if I didn't remember making six sherry-cobblers for him one 
day in about twenty minutes. I hope you left him well, two years 
having elapsed since then.” 

“Oh yes, he's all right,” said Lord Lambeth. 

“I am always very glad to see your countrymen,” Mr. Westgate 
pursued. “1 thought it would be time some of you should be coming 
along. A friend of mine was saying to me only a day or two ago, 
'It's time for the watermelons and the Englishmen.’ ” 

“The Englishmen and the watermelons just now are about the 
same thing,” Percy Beaumont said, wiping his dripping forehead. 

“Ah, well, we'll put you on ice, as we do the melons. You must 
go down to Newport.” 

“We'll go anywhere,” said Lord Lambeth. 

“Yes. you want to go to Newport; that's what you want to do,” 
Mr. Westgate affirmed. “But let's see — when did you get here?” 

“Only yesterday,” said Percy Beaumont. 

“Ah, yes, by the Russia, Where are you staying?” 

“At the Hanover, I think they call it.” 

“Pretty comfortable?” inquired Mr. Westgate. 

“It seems a capital place, but I can't say we like the gnats,” said 
Lord Lambeth. 

Mr. Westgate stared and laughed. “Oh no, of course you don't 
like the gnats. We shall expect you to like a good many things over 
here, but we sha'n't insist upon your liking the gnats; though cer- 
tainly you'll admit that, as gnats, they are fine, eh? But you oughtn't 
to remain in the city.” 

“So we think,” said Lord Lambeth. “If you would kindly suggest 
something ” 

“Suggest something, my dear sir?” and Mr. Westgate looked at 
him, narrowing his eyelids. “Open your mouth and shut your eyes! 
Leave it to me, and I'll put you through. It's a matter of national 
pride with me that all Englishmen should have a good time; and 
as I have had considerable practice, I have learned to minister to 
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their wants. I find they generally want the right thing. So just please 
to consider yourselves my property; and if any one should try to 
appropriate you, please to say, ‘Hands off; loo late for the market.* 
But let’s see,” continued the American, in his slow, humorous voice, 
with a distinctness of utterance which appeared to his visitors to be 
a part of a humorous intention — a strangely leisurely speculative 
voice for a man evidently so busy and, as they felt, so professional — 
“let’s see; are you going to make something of a stay. Lord Lam- 
beth?” 

“Oh dear no,” said the young Englishman; “my cousin was com- 
ing over on some business, so I just came across, at an hour’s notice, 
for the lark.” 

“Is it your first visit to the United States?” 

“Oh dear yes.” 

“I was obliged to come on some business,” said Percy Beaumont, 
“and I brought Lambeth along.” 

“And you have been here before, sir?” 

“Never — never.” 

“I thought, from your referring to business ” said Mr. West- 

gate. 

“Oh, you see I’m by way of being a barrister,” Percy Beaumont 
answered. “I know some people that think of bringing a suit against 
one of your railways, and they asked me to come over and take 
measures accordingly.” 

Mr. Westgaie gave one of his slow, keen looks again. “What's 
your railroad?” he asked. 

“The Tennessee Central.” 

The American tilted back his chair a little, and poised it an 
instant. “Well, I’m sorry you want to attack one of our institutions,” 
he said, smiling. “But I guess you had better enjoy yourself firstV* 

“I'm certainly rather afraid I can't work in this weather,” the 
young barrister confessed. 

“Leave that to the natives,” said Mr. Westgate. “Leave the Ten- 
nessee Central to me, Mr. Beaumont. Some day we’ll talk it over, 
and I guess I can make it square. But I didn’t know you English- 
men ever did any work, in the upper classes.” 

“Oh, we do a lot of work; don’t we, Lambeth?” asked Percy 
Beaumont. 
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‘1 must certainly be at home by the 19th of September/* said 
the younger Englishman, irrelevantly but gently. 

“For the shooting, eh? or is it the hunting, or the fishing?** in- 
quired his entertainer. 

“Oh, I must be in Scotland,'* said Lord Lambeth, blushing a 
little. 

“Well, then,** rejoined Mr. Westgate, “you had better amuse 
yourself first, also. You must go down and see Mrs. Westgate.** 

“We should be so happy, if you would kindly tell us the train,** 
said Percy Beaumont. 

“It isn't a train — it*s a boat.** 

“Oh, I see. And what is the name of — a — the — a — town?’* 

“It isn't a town,** said Mr. Westgate, laughing. “It's a — well, what 
shall I call it? It's a watering-place. In short, it's Newport. You'll 
see what it is. It’s cool; that’s the principal thing. You will greatly 
oblige me by going down there and putting yourself into the hands 
of Mrs. Westgate. It isn’t perhaps for me to say it, but you couldn’t 
be in better hands. Also in those of her sister, who is staying with 
her. She is very fond of Englishmen. ^She thinks there is nothing 
like them.** 

“Mrs. Westgate or — a — her sister?’* asked Percy Beaumont, mod- 
estly, yet in the tone of an inquiring traveller. 

“Oh, I mean my wife,** said Mr. Westgate. “I don’t suppose my 
sister-in-law knows much about them. She has always led a very 
quiet life; she has lived in Boston.** 

Percy Beaumont listened with interest. “That, I believe,** he 
said, “is the most — a — intellectual town?*' 

“I believe it is very intellectual. I don’t go there much,** re- 
sponded his host. 

“I say, we ought to go there,** said Lord Lambeth to his com- 
panion. 

“Oh, Lord Lambeth, wait till the great heat is over,’* Mr. West- 
gate interposed. “Boston in this weather would be very trying; it's 
not the temperature for intellectual exertion. At Boston, you know, 
you have to pass an examination at the city limits; and when you 
come away they give you a kind of degree.** 

Lord Lambeth stared, blushing a little; and Percy Beaumont 
stared a little also — but only with his fine natural complexion — 
glancing aside after a moment to see that his companion was not 
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looking too credulous, for he had heard a great deal of American 
humor. dare say it is very jolly,'' said the younger gentleman. 

"I dare say it is,” said Mr. Westgate. “Only I must impress upon 
you that at present — to-morrow morning, at an early hour — you 
will be expected at Newport. We have a house there; half the people 
of New York go there for the summer. 1 am not sure that at this 
very moment my wife can take you in; she has got a lot of people 
staying with her; I don't know who they all are; only she may have 
no room. But you can begin with the hotel, and meanwhile you 
can live at my house. In that way — ^simply sleeping at the hotel — 
you will find it tolerable. For the rest, you must make yourself at 
home at my place. You mustn’t be shy, you know; if you are only 
here for a month, that will be a great waste of time. Mrs. Westgate 
won't neglect you, and you had better not try to resist her. I know 
something about that. I expect you’ll find some pretty girls on the 
premises. I shall write to my wife by this afternoon’s mail, and 
to-morrow morning she and Miss Alden will look out for you. Just 
walk right in and make yourself comfortable. 'V'our steamer leaves 
trom this part of the city, and I will immediately send out and get 
you a cabin. Then, at half-past four o’clock, just call for me here, 
and I will go with you and put you on board. It’s a big boat; you 
might get lost. A few days hence, at the end of the week, I will 
come down to Newport, and sec how you are getting on.” 

The two young Englishmen inaugurated the policy of not resist- 
ing Mrs. Westgate by submitting, with great docility and thank- 
fulness, to her husband. He was evidently a very good fellow, and 
he made an impression upon his visitors; his hospitality seemed to 
recommend itself consciously — ^with a friendly wink, as it were — 
as if it hinted, judiciously, that you could not possibly make a 
better bargain. Lord Lambeth and his cousin left their entertainer 
to his labors and returned to their hotel, where they spent three or 
four hours in their respective shower-baths. Percy Beaumont had 
suggested that they ought to see something of the town; but “Oh, 
d — n the townl” his noble kinsman had rejoined. They returned 
to Mr. Westgate's office in a carriage, with their luggage, very 
punctually; but it must be reluctantly recorded that, this time, he 
kept them waiting so long that they felt themselves missing the 
steamer, and were deterred only by an amiable modesty from dis- 
pensing with his attendance, and starting on a hasty scramble to 
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the wharf. But when at last he appeared, and the carriage plunged 
into the purlieus of Broadway, they jolted to such good purpose 
that they reached the huge white vessel while the bell for departure 
was still ringing, and the absorption of passengers still active. It was 
indeed, as Mr. Westgate had said, a big boat, and his leadership 
in the innumerable and interminable corridors and cabins, with 
which he seemed perfectly acquainted, and of which any one and 
every one appeared to have the entree, w^as very grateful to the 
slightly bewildered voyagers. He showed tlicm their state-room — 
a spacious apartment, embellished with gas-lamps, mirrors en pied, 
and sculptured furniture — and then, long after they had been in- 
timately convinced that the steamer was in motion and launched 
upon the unknown stream that they were about to navigate, he 
bade them a sociable farewell. 

“Well, good-bye, Lord Lambeth,^ he said; “good-bye, Mr. Percy 
Beaumont. I hope you’ll have a good time. Just let them do what 
they want with you. I’ll come down by-and-by and look after you.” 

The young Englishmen emerged from their cabin and amused 
themselves with wondering about the immense labyrinthine steamer, 
which struck them as an extraordinary mixture of a ship and a 
hotel. It was densely crowded with passengers, the larger number 
of whom appeared to be ladies and very young children; and in 
the big saloons, ornamented in white and gold, which followed 
each other in surprising succession, beneath the swinging gas-light, 
and among the small side passages where the negro domestics of both 
sexes assembled with an air of philosophic leisure, every one w’as 
moving to and fro and exchanging loud and familiar observations. 
Eventually, at the instance of a discriminating black, our young 
men went and had some “supper” in a wonderful place arranged 
like a theatre, where, in a gilded gallery, upon which little boxes 
appeared to open, a large orchestra was playing operatic selections, 
and, below, people were handing about bills of fare, as if they had 
been programmes. All this was sufficiently curious; but the agreeable 
thing, later, was to sit out on one of the great white decks of the 
steamer, in the warm, breezy darkness, and, in the vague starlight, to 
make out the line of low, mysterious coast. The young Englishmen 
tried American cigars — those of Mr. Westgate — and talked together 
as they usually talked, with many odd silences, lapses of logic, and 
incongruities of transition, like people who have grown old together. 
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and learned to supply each other's missing phrases; or, more 
especially, like people thoroughly conscious of a common point of 
view, so that a style of conversation superficially lacking in finish 
might suffice for reference to a fund of associations in the light of 
which everything was all right. 

“We really seem to be going out to sea," Percy Beaumont observed- 
“Upon my word, we are going back to England. He has shipped us 
off again. I call that ‘real mean.' " 

“I suppose it's all right," said Lord Lambeth. “I want to see those 
pretty girls at Newport. You know he told us the place was an 
island; and aren’t all islands in the sea?" 

“Well," resumed the elder traveller after a while, “if his house 
is as good as his cigars, we shall do very well indeed." 

“He seems a very good fellow," said Lord Lambeth, as if this 
idea just occurred to him. 

“I say, we had better remain at the inn," rejoined his companion, 
presently. “I don’t think I like the way he spoke of his house. I don't 
like stopping in the house with such a tremendous lot of women." 

“Oh, I don’t mind," said Lord Lambeth. And then they smoked a 
while in silence. “Fancy his thinking we do no work in England!" 
the young man resumed. 

“I dare say he didn’t really think so," said Percy Beaumont. 

“Well I guess they don’t know much about England over here!" 
declared I.ord Lambeth, humorously. And then there was another 
long pause. “He was devilish civil," observed the young nobleman. 

“Nothing, certainly, could have been more civil,” rejoined his 
companion. 

“Littledale said his wife was great fun," said Lord Lambeth. 

“Whose wife — Littledale’s?" 

“This American’s — Mrs. Westgate. What’s his name? J. L." 

Beaumont was silent a moment. “What was fun to Littledale," 
he said at last, rather scntentiously, “may be death to us." 

“What do you mean by that?" asked his kinsman. “I am as good 
a man as Littledale." 

“My dear boy, I hope you won’t begin to flirt," said Percy 
Beaumont. 

“I don’t care. I dare say I sha’n’t begin." 

“With a married woman, if she’s bent upon it, it’s all very well," 
Beaumont expounded. “But our friend mentioned a young lady — a 
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sister, a sister-in-law. For God’s sake, don’t get entangled with herl” 

“How do you mean entangled?” 

"Depend upon it she will try to hook you.” 

"Oh, bother I” said Lord Lambeth. 

"American girls are very clever,” urged his companion. 

"So much the better,” the young man declared. 

"I fancy they are always up to some game of that sort,” Beau- 
mont continued. 

"They can’t be worse than they are in England,” said Lord 
Lambeth, judicially. 

"Ah, but in England,” replied Beaumont, “you have got your 
natural protectors. You have got your mother and sisters.” 

“My mother and sisters ” began the young nobleman, with 

a certain energy. But he stopped in time, puffing at his cigar, 

“Your mother spoke to me about it, with tears in her eyes,” 
said Percy Beaumont. “She said she felt very nervous. I promised to 
keep you out of mischief.” 

"You had better take care of yourself,” said the object of maternal 
and ducal solicitude. 

"Ah,” rejoined the young barrister, “I haven’t the expectation of 
a hundred thousand a year, not to mention other attractions.” 

“Well,” said Lord Lambeth, "don’t cry out before you’re hurt I” 

It was certainly very much cooler at Newport, where our travellers 
found themselves assigned to a couple of diminutive bedrooms in 
a far-away angle of an immense hotel. They had gone ashore in the 
early summer twilight, and had very promptly put themselves to 
bed; thanks to which circumstance, and to their having, during the 
previous hours in their commodious cabin slept the sleep of youth 
and health, they began to feel, towards eleven o’clock, very alert 
and inquisitive. They looked out of their windows across a row of 
small green fields, bordered with low stone walls of rude construc- 
tion, and saw a deep blue ocean lying beneath a deep blue sky, and 
flecked now and then with scintillating patches of foam. A strong, 
fresh breeze came in through the curtainless casements, and 
prompted our young men to observe generally that it didn’t seem 
half a bad climate. They made other observations after they had 
emerged from their rooms in pursuit of breakfast — a meal of which 
they partook in a huge bare hall, where a hundred negroes in white 
jackets were shuffling about upon an uncarpeted floor; where the 
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flies were superabundant, and the tables and dishes covered over 
with a strange, voluminous integument of coarse blue gauze; and 
where several little boys and girls, who had risen late, were seated 
in fastidious solitude at the morning repast. These young persons 
had not the morning paper before them, but they were engaged in 
languid perusal of the bill of fare. 

The latter document was a great puzzle to our friends, who, on 
reflecting that its bewildering categories had relation to breakfast 
alone, had uneasy prevision of an encyclopaedic dinner list. They 
found a great deal of entertainment at the hotel, an enormous 
wooden structure, for the erection of which it seemed to them that 
the virgin forests of the West must have been terribly deflowered. It 
was perforated from end to end with immense bare corridors, 
through which a strong draught was blowing — bearing along won- 
derful figures of ladies in white morning-dresses and clouds of 
Valenciennes lace, who seemed to float down the long vistas with 
expanded furbelows like angels spreading their wings. In front 
was a gigantic veranda, upon which an army might have encamped 
— a vast wooden terrace, with a roof as lofty as the nave of a cathe- 
dral. Here our young Englishmen enjoyed, as they supposed, a 
glimpse of American society, which was distributed over the measure- 
less expanse in a variety of sedentary attitudes, and appeared to 
consist largely of pretty young girls, dressed as if for a fete champetre, 
swaying to and fro in rocking chairs, fanning themselves with large 
straw fans, and enjoying an enviable exemption from social cares. 
Lord Lambeth had a theory, which it might be interesting to trace 
to its origin, that it would be not only agreeable, but easily possible, 
to enter into relations with one of these young ladies; and his com- 
panion (as he had done a couple of days before) found occasion to 
check the young nobleman's colloquial impulses. 

“You had better take care," said Percy Beaumont, “or you will 
have an oflended father or brother pulling out a bowie-knife." 

“I assure you it is all right," Lord Lambeth replied. “You know 
the Americans come to these big hotels to make acquaintances." 

“I know nothing about it, and neither do you," said his kinsman, 
who, like a clever man, had begun to perceive that the observation 
of American society demanded a readjustment of one’s standard. 

“Hang it, then, let's find outi" cried Lord Lambeth, with some 
impatience. “You know I don’t want to miss anything." 
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''We will find out/' said Percy Beaumont, very reasonably. “We 
will go and see Mrs. Westgate, and make all the proper inquiries." 

And so the two inquiring Englishmen, who had this lady's address 
inscribed in her husband’s hand upon a card, descended from the 
veranda of the big hotel and took their way, according to direction, 
along a large, straight road, past a series of fresh-looking villas 
embosomed in shrubs and flowers, and enclosed in an ingenious 
variety of wooden palings. The morning was brilliant and cool, the 
villas were smart and snug, and the walk of the young travellers 
was very entertaining. Everything looked as if it had received a coat 
of fresh paint the day before — the red roofs, the green shutters, the 
clean, bright browns and buffs of the house fronts. The flower beds 
on the little lawns seemed to sparkle in the radiant air, and the 
gravel in the short carriage sweeps to flash and twinkle. Along the 
road came a hundred little basket-phaelons, in which, almost always, 
a couple of ladies were sitting — ladies in white dresses and long 
white gloves, holding the reins and looking at the two Englishmen — 
whose nationality was not elusive — through thick blue veils tied 
tightly about their faces, as if to guard their complexions. At last the 
young men came within sight of the sea again, and then, having 
interrogated a gardener over the paling of a villa, they turned into 
an open gate. Here they found themselves face to face with the ocean 
and with a very picturesque structure, resembling a magnified chalet, 
which was perched upon a green embankment just above it. The 
house had a veranda of extraordinary width all aiound it, and a 
great many doors and windows standing open to the veranda. I’hese 
various apertures had, in common, such an accessible, hospitable 
air, such a breezy flutter within of light curtains, such expansive 
thresholds and reassuring interiors, that our friends hardly knew 
which was the regular entrance, and, after hesitating a moment, 
presented themselves at one of the windows. The room within was 
dark, but in a moment a graceful figure vaguely shaped itself in 
the rich-looking gloom, and a lady came to meet them. Then they 
saw that she had been seated at a table writing, and that she had 
heard them and had got up. She stepped out into the light; she 
wore a frank, charming smile, with which she held out her hand to 
Percy Beaumont. 

"Oh, you must be Lord Lambeth and Mr. Beaumont," she said. 
“I have heard from my husband that you would come. I am ex- 
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tremely glad to see you.” And she shook hands with each of her 
visitors. Her visitors were a little shy, but they had very good 
manners; they responded with smiles and exclamations, and they 
apologized for not knowing the front door. The lady rejoined, with 
vivacity, that when she wanted to see people very much she did not 
insist upon these distinctions, and that Mr. Westgate had written to 
her of his English friends in terms that made her really anxious. 
'"He said you were so terribly prostrated," said Mrs. Westgate. 

“Oh, you mean by the heat?" replied Percy Beaumont. “We 
were rather knocked up, but we feel wonderfully better. We had 
such a jolly — a — voyage down here. It*s so very good of you to mind.” 

“Yes, it’s so very kind of you,” murmured Lord Lambeth. 

Mrs. Westgate stood smiling; she was extremely pretty. “Well, I 
did mind,” she said; “and I thought of sending for you this morning 
to the Ocean House. I am very glad you are better, and I am 
charmed you have arrived. You must come round to the other side 
of the piazza.” And she led the way, with a light, smooth step, look- 
ing back at the young men and smiling. 

The other side of the piazza was, as Lord Lambeth presently 
remarked, a very jolly place. It was of the most liberal proportions, 
and with its awnings, its fanciful chairs, its cushions and rugs, its 
view of the ocean, close at hand, tumbling along the base of the 
low cliffs whose level tops intervened in lawn-like smoothness, it 
formed a charming complement to the drawing-room. As such it was 
in course of use at the present moment; it was occupied by a social 
circle. There were several ladies and two or three gentlemen, to 
whom Mrs. Westgate proceeded lo introduce the distinguished 
strangers. She mentioned a great many names very freely and dis- 
tinctly; the young Englishmen, shuffling about and bowing, were 
rather bewildered. But at last they were provided with chairs — low, 
wicker chairs, gilded, and tied with a great many ribbons — and one 
of the ladies (a very young person, with a little snub-nose and 
several dimples) offered Percy Beaumont a fan. The fan was also 
adorned with pink love-knots; but Percy Beaumont declined it, 
although he was very hot. Presently, however, it became cooler; the 
breeze from the sea was delicious, the view was charming, and the 
people sitting there looked exceedingly fresh and comfortable. 
Several of the ladies seemed to be young girls, and the gentlemen 
were slim, fair youths, such as our friends had seen the day before in 
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New York. The ladies were working upon bands of tapestry, and one 
of the young men had an open book in his lap. Beaumont after- 
wards learned from one of the ladies that this young man had been 
reading aloud;that he was from Boston, and was very fond of read- 
ing aloud. Beaumont said it was a great pity that they had inter- 
rupted him; he should like so much (from all he had heard) to 
hear a Bostonian read. Couldn’t the young man be induced to go on? 

“Oh no,” said his informant, very freely; “he wouldn’t be able to 
get the young ladies to attend to him now.” 

There was something very friendly, Beaumont perceived, in the 
attitude of the company; they looked at the young Englishmen with 
an air of animated sympathy and interest; they smiled, brightly and 
unanimously, at everything either of the visitors said. Lord Lambeth 
and his companion felt that they were being made very welcome. 
Mrs. Westgate seated herself between them, and, talking a great 
deal to each, they had occasion to observe that she was as pretty as 
their friend Littledale had promised. She was thirty years old, with 
the eyes and the smile of a girl of seventeen, and she was extremely 
light and graceful — elegant, exquisite. Mrs. Westgate was extremely 
spontaneous. She was very frank and demonstrative, and appeared 
always — ^while she looked at you delightedly with her beautiful 
young eyes — to be making sudden confessions and concessions after 
momentary hesitations. 

“We shall expect to see a great deal of you,” she said to Lord 
Lambeth, with a kind of joyous earnestness. “We are very fond of 
Englishmen here — that is, there are a great many we have been fond 
of. After a day or two you must come and stay with us; we hope you 
will stay a long time. Newport’s a very nice place when you come 
really to know it — when you know plenty of people. Of course you 
and Mr. Beaumont will have no difficulty about that. Englishmen 
are very well received here; there are almost always two or three 
of them about. I think they always like it, and I must say I should 
think they would. They receive ever so much attention. I must 
say I think they sometimes get spoiled; but I am sure you and Mr. 
Beaumont are proof against that. 

“My husband tells me you are a friend of Captain Littledale. He 
was such a charming man: he made himself most agreeable here, and 
I am sure I wonder he didn’t stay. It couldn’t have been pleasanter 
for him in his own country, though, I suppose, it is very pleasant in 
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England — for English people. I don’t know myself; I have been 
there very little. I have been a great deal abroad, but I am always on 
the Continent. I must say I am extremely fond of Paris; you know 
we Americans always are; we go there when we die. Did you ever 
hear that before? That was said by a great wit — I mean the good 
Americans; but we are all good; you’ll see that for yourself. 

‘‘All I know of England is London, and all I know of London is 
that place on that little corner, you know, where you buy jackets — 
jackets with that coarse braid and those big buttons. They made 
very good jackets in London; I will do you the justice to say that. 
And some people like the hats; but about the hats I was always a 
heretic; I always got my hats in Paris. You can’t wear an English hat 
— at least, I never could — unless you dress your hair d VAnglaise; 
and I must say that is a talent I never possessed. In Paris they will 
make things to suit your peculiarities; but in England I think you 
like much more to have — how shall I say it? — one thing for every- 
body. I mean as regards dress. I don’t know about other things; but 
I have always supposed that in other things everything was different. 
I mean according to the people — according to the classes, and all 
that. 1 am afraid you will think that I don’t take a very favorable 
view; but you know you can’t take a very favorable view in Dover 
Street in the month of November. That has always been my fate. 

“Do you know Jones’s Hotel, in Dover Street? That’s all I know 
of England, Of course every one admits that the English hotels are 
your weak point. There was always the most frightful fog; I 
couldn’t see to try my things on. When I got over to America — 
into the light — I usually found they were twice too big. The next 
time I mean to go in the season; 1 think I shall go next year. I 
want very much to take my sister; she has never been to England. 
I don’t know whether you know what I mean by saying that the 
Englishmen who come here sometimes get spoiled. I mean that they 
take things as a matter of course — things that are done for them. 
Now, naturally, they are only a matter of course when the English- 
men are very nice. But, of course, they are almost always very nice. 
Of course this isn’t nearly such an interesting country as England; 
there are not nearly so many things to see, and we haven’t your 
country life. I have never seen anything of your country life; when 
I am in Europe I am always on the Continent. But I have heard a 
great deal about it; 1 know that when you are among yourselves 
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in the country you have the most beautiful time. Of course we have 
nothing of that sort; we have nothing on that scale, 

don’t apologize, Lord Lambeth; some Americans are always 
apologizing; you must have noticed that. We have the reputation of 
always boasting and bragging and waving the American flag; but 
I must say that what strikes me is that we are perpetually making 
excuses and trying to smooth things over. The American flag has 
quite gone out of fashion; it’s very carefully folded up like an old 
table-cloth. Why should we apologize? 'Fhe English never apol- 
ogize — do they? No; I must say I never apologize. You must take 
us as we come — with all our imperfections on our heads. Of course 
we haven’t your country life, and your old ruins, and your great 
estates, and your leisure class, and all that. But if we haven’t, I 
should think you might find it a pleasant change — I think any 
country is pleasant where they have pleasant manners. 

'‘Captain Littledale told me he had never seen such pleasant 
manners as at Newport, and he had been a great deal in European 
society. Hadn’t he been in the diplomatic service? He told me 
the dream of his life was to get appointed to a diplomatic post 
at Washington. But he doesn't seem to have succeeded. I suppose 
that in England promotion — and all that sort of thing — is fear- 
fully slow. With us, you know, it’s a great deal too fast. You sec, 
I admit our drawbacks. But I must confess I think Newport is an 
ideal place. I don’t know anything like it anywhere. Captain Lit- 
tledale told me he didn’t know anything like it anywhere. It’s en- 
tirely different from most watering-places; it’s a most charming life. 
I must say I think that when one goes to a foreign country one 
ought to enjoy the differences. Of course there are differences, 
otherwise what did one come abroad for? Look for your pleasure 
in the differences, Lord Lambeth; that's the way to do it; and then 
I am sure you will find American society — at least, Newport so- 
ciety — most charming and interesting. I wish very much my hus- 
band were here; but he’s dreadfully confined to New York. I 
suppose you think that is very strange — for a gentleman. But you 
see we haven’t any leisure class.” 

Mrs. Westgate’s discourse, delivered in a soft, sweet voice, flowed 
on like a miniature torrent, and was interrupted by a hundred 
little smiles, glances, and gestures, which might have figured the 
irregularities and obstructions of such a stream. Lord Lambeth 
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listened to her with, it must be confessed, a rather ineffectual at- 
tention, although he indulged in a good many little murmurs and 
ejaculations of assent and deprecation. He had no great faculty for 
apprehending generalizations. There were some three or four indeed 
which, in the play of his own intelligence, he had originated, and 
which had seemed convenient at the moment; but at the present 
time he could hardly have been said to follow Mrs. Westgate as 
she darted gracefully about in the sea of speculation. Fortunately, 
she asked for no special rejoinder, for she looked about at the rest 
of the company as well, and smiled at Percy Beaumont, on the 
other side of her, as if he, too, must understand her and agree with 
her. He was rather more successful than his companion; for be- 
sides being, as we know, cleverer, his attention was not vaguely 
distracted by close scrutiny to a remarkably interesting young girl 
with dark hair and blue eyes. This was the case with Lord Lam- 
beth, to whom it occurred after a while that the young girl with 
blue eyes and dark hair was the pretty sister of whom Mrs. West- 
gate had spoken. She presently turned to him with a remark which 
established her identity. 

*‘It's a great pity you couldn’t have brought my brother-in-law 
with you. It's a great shame he should be in New York in these 
days." 

“Oh yesi it’s so very hot,” said Lord Lambeth. 

“It must be dreadful,” said the young girl. 

“I dare say he is very busy,” Lord Lambeth observed. 

“The gentlemen in America work too much,” the young girl 
went on. 

“Oh, do they? I dare say they like it,” said her interlocutor. 

“I don’t like it. One never sees them.” 

“Don’t you, really?” asked Lord Lambeth. “I shouldn't have fan- 
cied that.” 

“Have you come to study American manners?” asked the young 
girl. 

“Oh, I don’t know. I just came over for a lark. I haven't got 
long.” Here there was a pause, and Lord Lambeth began again. 
“But Mr. Westgate will come down here, will he not?” 

“I certainly hope he will. He must help to entertain you and Mr. 
Beaumont.” 

Lord Lambeth looked at her a little with his handsome brown 
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eyes. ‘'Do you suppose he would have come down with us if we had 
urged him?" 

Mr. Westgate's sister-in-law was silent a moment, and then, “I 
dare say he would," she answered. 

"Really!" said the young Englishman. "He was immensely civil 
to Beaumont and me," he added. 

"He is a dear, good fellow," the young lady rejoined, "and he is 
a perfect husband. But all Americans are that," she continued, 
smiling. 

"Really!" Lord Lambeth exclaimed again, and wondered whether 
all American ladies had such a passion for generalizing as these two. 

He sat there a good while; there was a great deal of talk; it was 
all very friendly and lively and jolly. Every one present, sooner or 
later, said something to him, and seemed to make a particular point 
of addressing him by name. Two or three other persons came in, 
and there was a shifting of seats and changing of places; the gen- 
tlemen all entered into intimate conversation with the two English- 
men, made them urgent offers of hospitality, and hoped they might 
frequently be of service to them. They were afraid Lord Lambeth 
and Mr. Beaumont were not very comfortable at their hotel; that 
it was not, as one of them said, "so private as those dear little Eng- 
lish inns of yours." This last gentleman went on to say that unfor- 
tunately, as yet, perhaps, privacy was not quite so easily obtained 
in America as might be desired; still, he continued, you could gen- 
erally get it by paying for it; in fact, you could get everything in 
America nowadays by paying for it. American life was certainly 
growing a great deal more private; it was growing very much like 
England. Everything at Newport, for instance, was thoroughly 
private; Lord Lambeth would probably be struck with that. It was 
also represented to the strangers that it mattered very little whether 
their hotel was agreeable, as every one would want them to make 
visits; they would stay with other people, and, in any case, they 
would be a great deal at Mrs. Westgate’s. They would find that 
very charming; it was the pleasantest house in Newport. It was a 
pity Mr. Westgate was always away; he was a man of the highest 
ability — ^very acute, very acute. He worked like a horse, and he 
left his wife — well, to do about as she liked. He liked her to enjoy 
herself, and she seemed to know how. She was extremely brilliant, 
and a splendid talker. Some people preferred her sister, but Miss 
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Alden was very different; she was in a different style altogether. 
Some people even thought her prettier, and, certainly, she was not 
so sharp. She was more in the Boston style; she had lived a great 
deal in Boston, and she was very highly educated. Boston girls, it 
was propounded, were more like English young ladies. 

Lord Lambeth had presently a chance to test the truth of this 
proposition, for on the company rising in compliance with a sug- 
gestion from their hostess that they should walk down to the rocks 
and look at the sea, the young Englishman again found himself, as 
they strolled across the grass, in proximity to Mrs. Westgate’s sis- 
ter. Though she was but a girl of twenty, she appeared to feel the 
obligation to exert an active hospitality; and this was, perhaps, the 
more to be noticed as she seemed by nature a reserved and retiring 
person, and had little of her sister’s fraternizing quality. She was, 
perhaps, rather too thin, and she was a little pale; but as she moved 
slowly over the grass, with her arms hanging at her sides, looking 
gravely for a moment at the sea and then brightly, for all her grav- 
ity, at him. Lord Lambeth thought her at least as pretty as Mrs. 
Westgate, and reflected that if this was the Boston style the Boston 
style was very charming. He thought she looked very clever; he 
could imagine that she was highly educated; but at the same time 
she seemed gentle and graceful. For all her cleverness, however, he 
felt that she had to think a little what to say; she didn’t say the 
first thing that came into her head; he had come from a different 
part of the world and from a different society, and she was trying to 
adapt her conversation. The others were scattering themselves near 
the rocks; Mrs. Westgate had charge of Percy Beaumont. 

“Very jolly place, isn't it?” said Lord Lambeth. “It’s a very jolly 
place to sit.” 

“Very charming,'* said the young girl. “I often sit here; there are 
all kinds of cosey corners — as if they had been made on purpose.” 

“Ah, I suppose you have had some of them made,” said the 
young man. 

Miss Alden looked at him a moment. “Oh no, we have had 
nothing made. It’s pure nature.” 

“I should think you would have a few little benches — ^rustic 
seats, and that sort of thing. It might be so jolly to sit here, you 
know,” Lord Lambeth went on. 
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“I am afraid we haven’t so many of those things as you,” said 
the young girl, thoughtfully. 

“I dare say you go in for pure nature, as you were saying. Nature 
over here must be so grand, you know.” And Lord Lambeth looked 
about him. 

The little coast-line hereabouts was very pretty, but it was not 
at all grand, and Miss Alden appeared to rise to a perception of 
this fact. “I am afraid it seems to you very rough,” she said. ”It’s 
not like the coast scenery in Kingsley’s novels.” 

“Ah, the novels always overdo it, you know,” Lord Lambeth re- 
joined. ”You must not go by the novels.” 

They were wandering about a little on the rocks, and they 
stopped and looked down into a narrow chasm where the rising 
tide made a curious bellowing sound. It was loud enough to pre- 
vent their hearing each other, and they stood there for some mo- 
ments in silence. The young girl looked at her companion, observ- 
ing him attentively, but covertly, as women, even when very young, 
know how to do. Lord Lambeth repaid observation; tall, straight, 
and strong, he was handsome as certain young Englishmen, and 
certain young Englishmen, almost alone, arc handsome, with a per- 
fect finish of feature and a look of intellect ual repose and gentle 
good-temper which seemed somehow to be consequent upon his 
well-cut nose and chin. And to speak of Lord Lambeth’s expression 
of intellectual repose is not simply a civil way of saying that he 
looked stupid. He was evidently not a young man of an irritable 
imagination; he was not, as he would himself have said, tremen- 
dously clever; but though there was a kind of appealing dulness 
in his eye, he looked thoroughly reasonable and competent, and his 
appearance proclaimed that to be a nobleman, an athlete, and an 
excellent fellow was a sufficiently brilliant combination of qualities. 
The young girl beside him, it may be attested without further 
delay, thought him the handsomest young man she had ever seen; 
and Bessie Alden 's imagination, unlike that of her companion, was 
irritable. He, however, was also making up his mind that she was 
uncommonly pretty. 

”I dare say it’s very gay here — that you have lots of balls and 
parties,” he said; for, if he was not tremendously clever, he rather 
prided himself on having, with women, a sufficiency of conversa- 
tion. 
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“Oh yes, there is a great deal going on,“ Bessie Alden replied. 
“There are not so many balls, but there are a good many other 
things. You will see for yourself; we live rather in the midst of it.” 

“It’s very kind of you to say that. But I thought you Americans 
were always dancing.” 

“I suppose we dance a good deal; but I have never seen much 
of it. We don’t do it much, at any rate, in summer. And I am sure/' 
said Bessie Alden, “that we don’t have so many balls as you have 
in England.” 

“Reallyl” exclaimed Lord Lambeth. “Ah, in England it all de- 
pends, you know.” 

“You will not think much of our gayeties,” said the young girl, 
looking at him with a little mixture of interrogation and decision 
which was peculiar to her. The interrogation seemed earnest and 
the decision seemed arch; but the mixture, at any rale, was charm- 
ing. “Those things, with us, are much less splendid than in Eng- 
land.” 

“I fancy that you don’t mean that,” said Lord Lambeth, laughing. 

“I assure you I mean everything I say,” the young girl declared. 
“Certainly, from what I have read about English society, it is very 
different.” 

“Ah well, you know,” said her companion, “those things are often 
described by fellows who know nothing about them. You mustn’t 
mind what you read.” 

“Oh, I shall mind what I readl” Bessie Alden rejoined. “When 
I read Thackeray and George Eliot, how can I help minding them?” 

“Ah, well, Thackeray and George Eliot,” said the young noble- 
man; “I haven’t read much of them.” 

“Don’t you suppose they know about society?” asked Bessie 
Alden. 

“Oh, I dare say they know; they were so clever. But these fash- 
ionable novels,” said Lord Lambeth, “they are awful rot, you know." 

His companion looked at him a moment with her dark blue eyes, 
and then she looked down in the chasm where the water was 
tumbling about. “Do you mean Mrs. Gore, for instance?” she said, 
presently, raising her eyes. 

“I am afraid I haven’t read that, either,” was the young man's 
rejoinder, laughing a little and blushing. “I am afraid you’ll think 
I am not very intellectual.” 
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‘‘Reading Mrs. Gore is no proof of intellect. But I like reading 
everything about English life — even poor books. I am so curious 
about it.*' 

“Aren't ladies always curious?" asked the young man, jestingly. 

But Bessie Alden appeared to desire to answer his question seri- 
ously. “I don’t think so — I don't think we are enough so — that we 
care about many things. So it’s all the more of a compliment," she 
added, “that I should want to know so much about England." 

The logic here seemed a little close; but Lord Lambeth, made 
conscious of a compliment, found his natural modesty just at hand. 
“I am sure you know a great deal more than I do." 

**I really think I know a great deal — for a person who has never 
been there." 

“Have you really never been there?" cried Lord Lambeth. 
“Fancy!" 

“Never — except in imagination," said the young girl. 

“Fancy!" repeated her companion. “But I dare say you'll go soon, 
won't you?" 

“It's the dream of my life!" said Bessie Alden, smiling. 

“But your sister seems to know a tremendous lot about Lon- 
don," Lord Lambeth went on. 

The young girl was silent a moment. “My sister and I are two 
very different persons," she presently said. “She has been a great 
deal in Europe. She has been in England several times. She has 
known a great many English people." 

“But you must have known some, too," said Lord Lambeth. 

“I don’t think that I have ever spoken to one before. You are 
the first Englishman that — to my knowledge — I have ever talked 
with." 

Bessie Alden made this statement with a certain gravity — almost, 
as it seemed to Lord Lambeth, an impressiveness. Attempts at im- 
pressiveness always made him feel awkward, and he now began to 
laugh and swing his stick. “Ah, you would have been sure to know!" 
he said. And then he added, after an instant, “I’m sorry I am not a 
better specimen." 

The young girl looked away; but she smiled, laying aside her 
impressiveness. “You must remember that you are only a begin- 
ning," she said. Then she retraced her steps, leading the way back 
to the lawn, where they saw Mrs. Westgate come towards them with 
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Percy Beaumont still at her side. “Perhaps I shall go to England 
next year/' Miss Alden continued; “I want to, immensely. My sis- 
ter is going to Europe, and she has asked me to go with her. If we 
go, I shall make her stay as long as possible in London." 

“Ah, you must come in July," said Lord Lambeth. “That's the 
time when there is most going on." 

“I don't think I can wait till July," the young girl rejoined. “By 
the first of May I shall be very impatient." They had gone farther, 
and Mrs. Westgate and her companion were near them. “Kitty," 
said Miss Alden, “I have given out that we are going to London 
next May. So please to conduct yourself accordingly." 

Percy Beaumont wore a somewhat animated — even a slightly 
irritated — air. He was by no means so handsome a man as his 
cousin, although in his cousin's absence he might have passed for 
a striking specimen of the tall, muscular, fair-bearded, clear-eyed 
Englishman. Just now Beaumont's clear eyes, which were small and 
of a pale gray color, had a rather troubled light, and, after glancing 
at Bessie Alden while she spoke, he rested them upon his kinsman. 
Mrs. Westgate meanwhile, with her superfluously pretty gaze, 
looked at every one alike. 

“You had better wait till the time comes," she said to her sister. 
“Perhaps next May you won’t care so much about London. Mr. 
Beaumont and I," she went on, smiling at her companion, “have 
had a tremendous discussion. We don’t agree about anything. It\H 
perfectly delightful." 

“Oh, I say, Percyl" exclaimed Lord Lambeth. 

“I disagree," said Beaumont, stroking down his back hair, “even 
to the point of not thinking it delightful." 

“Oh, I say I" cried Lord Lambeth again. 

“I don’t see anything delightful in my disagreeing with Mrs. 
Westgate,” said Percy Beaumont. 

“Well, I do!'* Mrs. Westgate declared; and she turned to her 
sister. “You know you have to go to town. The phaeton is there. 
You had better take Lord Lambeth.” 

At this point Percy Beaumont certainly looked straight at his 
kinsman; he tried to catch his eye. But Lord Lambeth would not 
look at him; his own eyes were better occupied. “I shall be very 
happy," cried Bessie Alden. “I am only going to some shops. But 
I will drive you about and show you the place." 
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**An American woman who respects herself/' said Mrs. Westgate, 
turning to Beaumont with her bright expository air, '"must buy 
something every day of her life. If she cannot do it herself, she 
must send out some member of her family for the purpose. So 
Bessie goes forth to fulfil my mission." 

The young girl had walked away, with Lord Lambeth by her 
side, to whom she was talking still; and Percy Beaumont watched 
them as they passed towards the house. “She fulfils her own mis- 
sion," he presently said; “that of being a very attractive young lady." 

“I don’t know that I should say very attractive," Mrs. Westgate 
rejoined. “She is not so much that as she is charming, when you 
really know her. She is very shy." 

“Oh, indeed!" said Percy Beaumont. 

“Extremely shy," Mrs. Westgate repeated. “But she is a dear, 
good girl; she is a charming species of a girl. She is not in the least 
a flirt; that isn’t at all her line; she doesn’t know the alphabet of 
that sort of thing. She is very simple, very serious. She has lived a 
great deal in Boston, with another sister of mine — the eldest of us 
— ^who married a Bostonian. She is very cultivated — not at all like 
me; I am not in the least cultivated. She has studied immensely and 
read everything; she is what they call in Boston ‘thoughtful.’ ’’ 

“A rum sort of girl for Lambeth to get hold of!" his lordship's 
kinsman privately reflected. 

“I really believe," Mrs. Westgate continued, “that the most 
charming girl in the world is a Boston superstructure upon a New 
York fonds; or perhaps a New York superstructure upon a Boston 
fonds. At any rate, it’s the mixture," said Mrs. Westgate, who con- 
tinued to give Percy Beaumont a great deal of information. 

Lord Lambeth got into a little basket phaeton with Bessie Alden, 
and she drove him down the long avenue, whose extent he had 
measured on foot a couple of hours before, into the ancient town, 
as it was called in that part of the world, of Newport. The ancient 
town was a curious affair — a collection of fresh-looking little 
wooden houses, painted white, scattered over a hill-side and clus- 
tered about a long, straight street, paved with enormous cobble- 
stones. There were plenty of shops, a large proportion of which 
appeared to be those of fruit venders, with piles of huge water- 
melons and pumpkins stacked in front of them; and, drawn up be- 
fore the shops, or bumping about on the cobble-stones, were im 
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numerable other basket-phaetons freighted with ladies of high 
fashion, who greeted each other from vehicle to vehicle, and con- 
versed on the edge of the pavement in a manner that struck Lord 
Lambeth as demonstrative, with a great many “Oh, my dears,” and 
little, quick exclamations and caresses. His companion went into 
seventeen shops — he amused himself with counting them — and ac- 
cumulated at the bottom of the phaeton a pile of bundles that 
hardly left the young Englishman a place for his feet. As she had 
no groom nor footman, he sat in the phaeton to hold the ponies, 
where, although he was not a particularly acute observer, he saw 
much to entertain him — especially the ladies just mentioned, who 
wandered up and down with the appearance of a kind of aimless 
intentness, as if they were looking for something to buy, and who, 
tripping in and out of their vehicles, disj>layed remarkably pretty 
feet. It all seemed to Lord Lambeth very odd and bright and gay. 
Of course, before they got back to the villa, he had had a great deal 
of desultory conversation with Bessie Alden. 

The young Englishman spent the wdiole of that day and the 
whole of many successive days in what the French call the intimiU 
of their new friends. They agreed that it was extremely jolly, that 
they had never known anything more agreeable. It is not proposed 
to narrate minutely the incidents of their sojourn on this charming 
shore; though if it were convenient I might present a record of im- 
pressions none the less delectable that they were not exhaustively 
analyzed. Many of them still linger in the minds of our travellers, 
attended by a train of harmonious images — images of brilliant 
mornings on lawns and piazzas that overlooked the sea; of innumer- 
able pretty girls; of infinite lounging and talking and laughing and 
flirting and lunching and dining; of universal friendliness and 
frankness; of occasions on which they knew every one and every- 
thing, and had an extraordinary sense of ease; of drives and rides 
in the late afternoon over gleaming beaches, on long sea-roads be- 
neath a sky lighted up by marvellous sunsets; of suppers, on the 
return, informal, irregular, agreeable; of evenings at open windows 
or on the perpetual verandas, in the summer starlight, above the 
warm Atlantic. The young Englishmen were introduced to every- 
body, entertained by everybody, intimate with everybody. At the 
end of three days they had removed their luggage from the hotel, 
and gone to stay with Mrs. Westgate — a step to which Percy Beau- 
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mont at first offered some conscientious opposition. I call his oppo- 
sition conscientious, because it was founded upon some talk that 
he had had, on the second day, with Bessie Alden. He had indeed 
had a good deal of talk with her, for she was not literally always 
in conversation with Lord Lambeth. He had meditated upon Mrs. 
Westgatc's account of her sister, and he discovered for himself that 
the young lady was clever, and appeared to have read a great deal. 
She seemed very nice, though he could not make out that, as Mrs. 
Wcstgate had said, she was shy. If she was shy, she carried it off 
very well. 

“Mr. Beaumont,” she had said, “please tell me something about 
Lord Lambeth’s family. How would you say it in England — his 
position?” 

“His position?” Percy Beaumont repeated. 

“His rank, or whatever you call it. Unfortunately, we haven’t 
got a ‘peerage,’ like the people in Thackeray.” 

“That’s a great pity,” said Beaumont. “You would find it all 
set forth there so much better than I can do it.” 

“He is a peer, then?” 

“Oh yes, he is a peer.” 

“And has he any other title than Lord Lambeth?” 

“His title is the Marquis of Lambeth,” said Beaumont; and then 
he was silent. Bessie Alden appeared to be looking at him with 
interest. “He is the son of the Duke of Bayswatcr,” he added, pres- 
ently. 

“The eldest son?” 

“The only son.” 

“And are his parents living?” 

“Oh yes; if his father were not living he wduld be a duke." 

“So that when his father dies,” pursued Bessie Alden, with more 
simplicity than might have been expected in a clever girl, “he will 
become Duke of Bayswater?” 

“Of course,” said Percy Beaumont. “But his father is in excellent 
health.” 

“And his mother?” 

Beaumont smiled a little. “The duchess is uncommonly robust/’ 

“And has he any sisters?” 

“Yes, there are two.” 

“And what are they called?” 
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‘*One of them is married. She is the Countess of Pimlico.** 

“And the other?** 

“The other is unmarried; she is plain Lady Julia.** 

Bessie Alden looked at him a moment. “Is she very plain?** 
Beaumont began to laugh again. “You would not find her so 
handsome as her brother,*' he said; and it was after this that he at- 
tempted to dissuade the heir of the Duke of Bayswater from accept- 
ing Mrs. Westgate’s invitation. “Depend upon it,’* he said, “that 
girl means to try for you.*’ 

“It seems to me you are doing your best to make a fool of me,** 
the modest young nobleman answered. 

“She has been asking me,’’ said Beaumont, “all about your people 
and your possessions.’’ 

“I am sure it is very good of her I’* Lord Lambeth rejoined. 
“Well, then,’’ observed his companion, “if you go, you go with 
your eyes open.’* 

“D — n my eyesl’’ exclaimed Lord Lambeth. “If one is to be a 
dozen times a day at the house, it is a great deal more convenient 
to sleep there. I am sick of travelling up and down this beastly 
avenue.’’ 

Since he had determined to go, Percy Beaumont would, of course, 
have been very sorry to allow him to go alone; he was a man of 
conscience, and he remembered his promise to the duchess. It was 
obviously the memory of this promise that made him say to his 
companion a couple of days later that he rather wondered he should 
be so fond of that girl. 

“In the first place, how do you know how fond I am of her?” 
asked Lord Lambeth. “And, in the second place, why shouldn’t I 
be fond of her?’* 

“I shouldn’t think she would be in your line.*’ 

“What do you call my ‘line’? You don’t set her down as ‘fast*?** 
“Exactly so. Mrs. Westgate tells me that there is no such thing 
as the ‘fast girl* in America; that it’s an English invention, and that 
the term has no meaning here.** 

“All the better. It’s an animal I detest.** 

“You prefer a blue-stocking.** 

“Is that what you call Miss Alden?** 

“Her sister tells me,** said Percy Beaumont, “that she is tre- 
mendously literary.’* 
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‘‘I don't know anything about that. She is certainly very clever.'* 

**Well," said Beaumont, “I should have supposed you would 
have found that sort of thing awfully slow." 

'‘In point of fact," Lord Lambeth rejoined, "I find it uncom- 
monly lively." 

After this Percy Beaumont held his tongue; but on August 10th 
he wrote to the Duchess of Bayswater. He was, as I have said, a 
man of conscience, and he had a strong, incorruptible sense of the 
proprieties of life. His kinsman, meanwhile, was having a great deal 
of talk with Bessie Alden — on the red sea-rocks beyond the lawn; 
in the course of long island rides, with a slow return in the glow- 
ing twilight; on the deep veranda late in the evening. Lord Lam- 
beth, who had stayed at many houses, had never stayed at a house 
in which it was possible for a young man to converse so frequently 
with a young lady. This young lady no longer applied to Percy 
Beaumont for information concerning his lordship. She addressed 
herself directly to the young nobleman. She asked him a great 
many questions, some of which bored him a little; for he took no 
pleasure in talking about himself. 

"Lord Lambeth," said Bessie Alden, "are you a hereditary legis- 
lator?" 

"Oh, I sayl" cried Lord Lambeth, "don't make me call myself 
such names as that." 

"But you are a member of Parliament," said the young girl. 

"I don't like the sound of that either." 

"Don’t you sit in the House of Lords?" Bessie Alden went on. 

"Very seldom," said Lord Lambeth. 

"Is it an important position?" she asked. 

"Oh dear no," said Lord Lambeth. 

"I should think it would be very grand," said Bessie Alden, "to 
possess, simply by an accident of birth, the right to make laws for 
a great nation." 

"Ah, but one doesn’t make laws. It's a great humbug." 

"I don’t believe that," the young girl declared. "It must be a 
great privilege, and I should think that if one thought of it in the 
right way — from a high point of view — it would be very inspiring.'* 

‘*The less one thinks of it the better," Lord Lambeth affirmed. 

"I think it's tremendous." said Bessie Alden; and on another 
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occasion she asked him if he had any tenantry. Hereupon it was 
that, as I have said, he was a little bored. 

**Do you want to buy up their leases?" he asked. 

“Well, have you got any livings?" she demanded. 

“Oh, I say I" he cried. "Have you got a clergyman that is look- 
ing out?" But she made him tell her that he had a castle; he con- 
fessed to but one. It was the place in which he had been born and 
brought up, and, as he had an old-time liking for it, he was be- 
guiled into describing it a little, and saying it was really very jolly. 
Bessie Alden listened with great interest, and declared that she 
would give the world to see such a place. Whereupon — "It would 
be awfully kind of you to come and stay there," said Lord Lambeth. 
He took a vague satisfaction in the circumstance that Percy Beau- 
mont had not heard him make the remark I have just recorded. 

Mr. Westgate all this time had not, as they said at Newport, 
“come on." His wife more than once announced that she expected 
him on the morrow; but on the morrow she wandered about a 
little, with a telegram in her jewelled fingers, declaring it was very 
tiresome that his business detained him in New York; that he could 
only hope the Englishmen were having a good time. "I must say," 
said Mrs. Westgate, "that it is no thanks to him if you are." And 
she went on to explain, while she continued that slow-paced prom- 
enade which enabled her well-adjusted skirts to display themselves 
so advantageously, that unfortunately in America there was no 
leisure class. It was Lord Lambeth’s theory, freely propounded 
when the young men were together, that Percy Beaumont was hav- 
ing a very good time with Mrs. Westgate, and that, under the pre- 
text of meeting for the purpose of animated discussion, they were 
indulging in practices that imparted a shade of hypocrisy to the 
lady’s regret for her husband’s absence. 

“I assure you we are always discussing and differing," said Percy 
Beaumont. "She is awfully argumentative. American ladies cer- 
tainly don’t mind contradicting you. Upon my word, I don’t think 
I was ever treated so by a woman before. She’s so devilish positive." 

Mrs. Westgate’s positive quality, however, evidently had its at- 
tractions, for Beaumont was constantly at his hostess’s side. He de- 
tached himself one day to the extent of going to New York to talk 
over the Tennessee Central with Mr. Westgate; but he was absent 
only forty-eight hours, during which, with Mr. Westgate’s assist- 
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ance, he completely settled this piece of business. “They certainly 
do things quickly in New York/' he observed to his cousin; and he 
added that Mr. Westgate had seemed very uneasy lest his wife 
should miss her visitor — he had been in such an awful hurry to 
send him back to her. “I’m afraid you'll never come up to an 
American husband, if that’s what the wives expect,” he said to 
Lord Lambeth. 

Mrs. Westgate, however, was not to enjoy much longer the en- 
tertainment with which an indulgent husband had desired to keep 
her provided. On August 21st Lord Lambeth received a telegram 
from his mother, requesting him to return immediately to England; 
his father had been taken ill, and it was his filial duty to come 
to him. 

The young Englishman was visibly annoyed. “What the deuce 
does it mean?” he asked of his kinsman. “What am 1 to do?” 

Percy Beaumont was annoyed as well; lie had deemed it his duty, 
as I have narrated, to write to the duchess, but he had not expected 
that this distinguished woman would act so promptly upon his 
hint. “It means,” he said, “that your father is laid up. I don't 
suppose it s anything serious; but you have no option. Take the 
first steamer; but don’t be alarmed.” 

Lord Lambeth made his farewells; but the few last words that 
he exchanged with Bessie Aldcn are the only ones that have a 
place in our record. “Of course I needn't assure you,” he said, “that 
if you should come to England next year, I expect to be the first 
person that you inform of it.” 

Bessie Alden looked at him a little and she smiled. “Oh, if we 
come to London,” she answered, “I should think you would hear 
of it.” 

Percy Beaumont returned with his cousin, and his sense of duty 
compelled him, one windless afternoon, in mid-Atlantic, to say to 
Lord Lambeth that he suspected that the duchess’s telegram was in 
part the result of something he himself had written to her. “I wrote 
to her — as I explicitly notified you I had promised to do — that you 
were extremely interested in a little American girl.” 

Lord Lambeth was extremely angry, and he indulged for some 
moments in the simple language of indignation. But I have said 
that he was a reasonable young man, and I can give no better proof 
of it than the fact that he remarked to his companion at the end 
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of half an hour, “You were quite right, after all. I am very much 
interested in her. Only, to be fair," he added, “you should have 
told my mother also that she is not — ^seriously — interested in me.” 

Percy Beaumont gave a little laugh. “There is nothing so charm- 
ing as modesty in a young man in your position. That speech is 
•i capital proof that you are sweet on her." 

"She is not interested— she is not!” Lord Lambeth repeated. 

"My dear fellow," said his companion, “you are very far gone.” 



PART It 


In point of fact, as Percy Beaumont would have said, Mrs. West- 
gate disembarked on May 18th on the British coast. She was ac- 
companied by her sister, but she was not attended by any other 
member of her family. To the deprivation of her husband’s society 
Mrs. Westgate was, however, habituated; she had made half a 
dozen journeys to Europe without him, and she now accounted 
for his absence, to interrogative friends on this side of the Atlantic, 
by allusion to the regrettable but conspicuous fact that in America 
there was no leisure class. 1 he two ladies came up to London and 
alighted at Jones’s Hotel, where Mrs. Westgate, who had made on 
former occasions the most agreeable impression at this establish- 
ment, received an obsequious greeting. Bessie Aldcn had felt much 
excited about coming to England; she had expected the “associa- 
tions” would be very charming, that it would be an infinite pleas- 
ure to rest her eyes upon the things she had read about in the 
poets and historians. She was very fond of the poets and historians, 
of the picturesque, of ihe past, of retrospect, of mementos and 
reverberations of greatness; so that on coming into the great Eng- 
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lish world, where strangeness and familiarity would go hand in 
hand, she was prepared for a multitude of fresh emotions. They 
began very promptly — these tender, fluttering sensations; they be- 
gan with the sight of the beautiful English landscape, whose dark 
richness was quickened and brightened by the season; with the 
carpeted fields and flowering hedge-rows, as she looked at them 
from the window of the train; with the spires of the rural churches 
peeping above the rook-haunted tree-lops; with the oak*studded 
parks, the ancient homes, the cloudy light, the speech, the manners, 
the thousand differences. Mrs. Westgate’s impressions had, of 
course, much less novelty and keenness, and she gave but a wander- 
ing attention to her sister’s ejaculations and rhapsodies. 

“You know my enjoyment of England is not so intellectual as 
Bessie’s,” she said to several of her friends in the course of her 
visit to this country. “And yet if it is not intellectual, I can’t say it is 
physical. I don’t think I can quite say what it is — my enjoyment of 
England.” When once it was settled that the two ladies should 
come abroad and should spend a few weeks in England on their 
way to the Continent, they of course exchanged a good many illu- 
sions to their London ac(}uaintance. 

“It will certainly be miuh nicer having friends there,” Bessie 
Alden had said one day, as she sat on the sunny deck of the steamer 
at her sister’s feet, on a large blue rug. 

“Whom do you mean by friends?” Mrs. Westgate asked. 

“All those English gentlemen whom you have known and enter- 
tained. Captain Littledale, for instance. And Lord Lambeth and 
Mr. Beaumont,” added Bessie Alden. 

“Do you expect them to give us a very grand reception?” 

Bessie reflected a moment; she was addicted, as we know, to re- 
flection. “Well, yes.” 

“My poor, sweet child!” murmured her sister. 

“What have I said that is so silly?” asked Bessie. 

“You are a little too simple; just a little. It is very becoming, but 
it pleases people at your expense.” 

“I am certainly too simple to understand you,” said Bessie. 

“Shall I tell you a story?” asked her sister. 

“If you would be so good. That is what they do to amuse simple 
people.” 

Mrs. Westgate consulted her memory, while her companion sat 
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gazing at the shining sea. “Did you ever hear of the Duke of Green- 
Erin?“ 

“I think not,” said Bessie. 

“Well, it*s no matter,” her sister went on. 

“It’s a proof of my simplicity.” 

“My story is meant to illustrate that of some other people,” said 
Mrs. Westgate. “The Duke of Grcen-Erin is what they call in Eng- 
land a great swell, and some five years ago he came to America. 
He spent most of his time in New York, and in New York he spent 
his days and his nights at the Buttcrworths*. You have heard, at 
least, of the Butterworths. Bien. They did everything in the world 
for him — they turned themselves inside out. They gave him a dozen 
dinner-parties and balls, and were the means of his being invited 
to fifty more. At first he used to come into Mrs. Butterworth’s box 
at the opera in a tweed travelling suit; but some one stopped that. 
At any rate, he had a beautiful time, and they parted the best of 
friends in the world. Two years elapse, and the Butterworths come 
abroad and go to London. The first thing they sec in all the papers 
—in England those things are in the most prominent place — is 
that the Duke of Green-Erin has arrived in town for the season. 
They wait a little, and then Mr. Butterworth — as polite as ever — 
goes and leaves a card. They wait a little more; the visit is not re- 
turned; they wait three weeks — silence de mart — the duke gives 
no sign. The Butterworths see a lot of other people, put down the 
Duke of Green-Erin as a rude, ungrateful man, and forget all 
about him. One fine day they go to the Ascot races, and there they 
meet him face to face. He stares a moment, and then comes up to 
Mr. Butterworth, taking something from his pocket-book — some- 
thing which proves to be bank-note. ‘Fm glad to see you, Mr. But- 
terworth,’ he says, ‘so that I can pay you that £10 I lost to you in 
New York. I saw the other day you remembered our bet; here are 
the £10, Mr. Butterworth. Good-bye, Mr. Butterworth.’ And off 
he goes, and that’s the last they sec of the Duke of Green-Erin.” 

“Is that your story?” asked Bessie Alden. 

“Don’t you think it’s interesting?” her sister replied. 

“I don’t believe it.” 

“Ah,” cried Mrs. Westgate, “you are not so simple, after alll 
Believe it or not, as you please; there is no smoke without fire.” 
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“Is that the way/’ asked Bessie, after a moment, “that you expect 
your friends to treat you?” 

“I defy them to treat me very ill, because I shall not give them 
the opportunity. With the best will in the world, in that case they 
can’t be very oflPensive.” 

Bessie Alden was silent a moment. “I don't see what makes you 
talk that way,” she said, “The English are a great people.” 

“Exactly; and that is just the way they have grown great — by 
dropping you when you have ceased to be useful. People say they 
are not clever; but I think they are very clever.” 

“You know you have liked them — all the Englishmen you have 
seen,” said Bessie. 

“They have liked me,” her sister rejoined; “it would be more cor- 
rect to say that. And, of course, one likes that.” 

Bessie Alden resumed for some moments her studies in sea-green. 
“Well,” she said, “whether they like me or not, 1 mean to like 
them. And, happily,” she added, “Lord Lambeth does not owe me 
£ 10 .” 

During the first few days after their arrival at Jones's Hotel our 
charming Americans were much occupied with what they would 
have called looking about them. They found occasion to make a 
large number of purchases, and their opportunities for conversation 
were such only as were offered by the deferential London shopmen. 
Bessie Alden, even in driving from the station, took an immense 
fancy to the British metropolis, and at the risk of exhibiting her 
as a young woman of vulgar tastes, it must be recorded that for a 
considerable period she desired no higher pleasure than to drive 
about the crowded streets in a hansom cab. To her attentive eyes 
they were full of a strange, picturesque life, and it is at least be- 
neath the dignity of our historic muse to enumerate the trivial ob- 
jects and incidents which this simple young lady from Boston 
found so entertaining. It may be freely mentioned, however, that 
whenever, after a round of visits in Bond Street and Regent Street, 
she was about to return with her sister to Jones’s Hotel, she made 
an earnest request that they should be driven home by way of West- 
minster Abbey. She had begun by asking whether it would not be 
possible to take in the Tower on the way to their lodgings; but it 
happened that at a more primitive stage of her culture Mrs. West- 
gate had paid a visit to this venerable monument, which she spoke 
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o£ ever afterwards vaguely as a dreadful disappointment; so that 
she expressed the liveliest disapproval of any attempt to combine 
historical researches with the purchase of hair-brushes and note- 
paper. The most she would consent to do in this line was to spend 
half an hour at Madame Tussaud*s, where she saw several dusty 
wax effigies of members of the royal family. She told Bessie that if 
she wished to go to the Tower she must get some one else to take 
her. Bessie expressed hereupon an earnest disposition to go alone; 
but upon this proposal as well, Mrs. Westgate sprinkled cold water. 

“Remember,*’ she said, “that you are not in your innocent little 
Boston. It is not a question of walking up and down Beacon 
Street.” Then she went on to explain that there were two classes of 
American girls in Europe — those that walked about alone and 
those that did not. “You happen to belong, my dear,” she said to 
her sister, “to the class that docs not.” 

“It is only,” answered Bessie, laughing, “because you happen 
to prevent me.” And she devoted much private meditation to this 
question of effecting a visit to the Tower of London. 

Suddenly it seemed as if the problem might be solved; the two 
ladies at Jones’s Hotel received a visit from Willie Woodley. Such 
was the social appellation of a young American who had sailed 
from New York a few days after their own departure, and who, hav- 
ing the privilege of intimacy with them in that city, had lost no 
time, on his arrival in London, in coming to pay them his respects. 
He had, in fact, gone to see them directly after going to see his 
tailor, than which there can be no greater exhibition of prompti- 
tude on the part of a young American who had just alighted at 
the Charing Cross Hotel. He was a slim, pale youth, of the most 
amiable disposition, famous for the skill with which he led the 
“German” in New York. Indeed, by the young ladies who habitu- 
ally figured in this Terpsichorean revel he was believed to be “the 
best dancer in the world”; it was in these terms that he was always 
spoken of, and that his identity was indicated. He was the gentlest, 
softest young man it was possible to meet; he was beautifully 
dressed — “in the English style” — and he knew an immense deal 
about London. He had been at Newport during the previous sum- 
mer, at the time of our young Englishmen’s visit, and he took ex- 
treme pleasure in the society of Bessie Alden, whom he always 
addressed as “Miss Bessie.” She immediately arranged with him. 
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in the presence of her sister, that he should conduct her to the scene 
of Anne Boleyn's execution. 

“You may do as you please,” said Mrs. Westgate. “Only — if you 
desire the information — it is not the custom here for young ladies 
to knock about London with young men.” 

“Miss Bessie has waltzed with me so often,” observed Willie 
Woodley; “she can surely go out with me in a hansom I” 

“I consider waltzing,” said Mrs. Westgate, “the most innocent 
pleasure of our time.” 

“It’s a compliment to our time!” exclaimed the young man, with 
a little laugh in spite of himself. 

“I don’t see why I should regard what is done here,” said Bessie 
Alden. “Why should I suffer the restrictions of a society of which 
I enjoy none of the privileges?” 

“That's very good — very good,” murmured Willie Woodley. 

“Oh, go to the Tower, and feel the axe, if you like,” said Mrs. 
Westgate. “I consent to your going with Mr. Woodley; but I should 
not let you go with an Englishman.” 

“Miss Bessie wouldn’t care to go with an Englishman!” Mr. 
Woodley declared, with a faint asperity that was, perhaps, not un- 
natural in a young man, who, dressing in the manner that I have 
indicated, and knowing a great deal, as 1 have said, about London, 
saw no reason lor drawing these sharp distinctions. He agreed upon 
a day with Miss Bessie — a day of that same week. 

An ingenious mind might, perhaps, trace a connection between 
the young girl’s allusion to her destitution of social privileges and 
a question she asked on the morrow, as she sat with her sister at 
lunch. 

“Don’t you mean to write to — to any one?” said Bessie. 

“I wrote this morning to Captain Littledale,” Mrs. Westgate re- 
plied. 

“But Mr. Woodley said that Captain Littledale had gone to 
India.” 

“He said he thought he had heard so; he knew nothing about it.” 

For a moment Bessie Alden said nothing more; then, at last, 
“And don’t you intend to write to — to Mr. Beaumont?” she in- 
quired. 

“You mean to Lord Lambeth,” said her sister. 

“I said Mr. Beaumont, because he was so good a friend of yours.” 
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Mrs. Westgate looked at the young girl with sisterly candor* “I 
don’t care two straws for Mr. Beaumont.” 

“You were certainly very nice to him.” 

'’I am nice to every one,” said Mrs. Westgate, simply. 

”To every one but me,” rejoined Bessie, smiling. 

Her sister continued to look at her; then, at last, ”Are you ii« 
love with Lord Lambeth?” she asked. 

The young girl stared a moment, and the question was appar- 
ently too humorous even to make her blush. ‘‘Not that I know of,” 
she answered. 

“Because, if you are,“ Mrs. Westgate went on, “I shall certainly 
not send for him.“ 

“That proves what I said,” declared Bessie, smiling — “that you 
are not nice to me.” 

“It would be a poor service, my dear child,” said her sister. 

“In what sense? There is nothing against Lord Lambeth that 
} know of.” 

Mrs. Westgate was silent a moment. “You are in love with him, 
then?” 

Bessie stared again; but this time she blushed a little. “Ahl if 
you won’t be serious,” she answered, “we will not mention him 
again.” 

For some moments Lord Lambeth was not mentioned again, 
and it was Mrs. Westgate who, at the end of this period, reverted 
to him. “Of course I will let him know we are here, because I 
think he would be hurt — justly enough — if we should go away with- 
out seeing him. It is fair to give him a chance to come and thank 
me for the kindness we showed him. But I don’t want to seem 
eager.” 

“Neither do I,” said Bessie, with a little laugh. 

“Though I confess,” added her sister, “that 1 am curious to see 
how he will behave.” 

“He behaved very well at Newport.” 

“Newport is not London. At Newport he could do as he liked; 
but here it is another affair. He has to have an eye to conse- 
quences.” 

“If he had more freedom, then, at Newport,” argued Bessie, “it 
is the more to his credit that he behaved well; and if he has to be 
so careful here, it is possible he will behave even better.” 
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“Better — better,” repeated her sister. “My dear child, what is 
your point of view?” 

“How do you mean — my point of view?” 

“Don’t you care for Lord Lambeth — a little?” 

This time Bessie Alden was displeased; she slowly got up from 
the table, turning her face away from her sister. “You will oblige 
me by not talking so,” she said. 

Mrs. Westgate sat watching her for some moments as she moved 
slowly about the room and went and stood at the window. “I will 
write to him this afternoon,” she said at last. 

“Do as you please!” Bessie answered; and presently she turned 
round. “I am not afraid to say that I like Lord Lambeth. I like 
him very much.” 

“He is not clever,” Mrs. Westgate declared. 

“Well, there have been clever people whom I have disliked,” said 
Bessie Alden; “so that I suppose I may like a stupid one. Besides, 
Lord Lambeth is not stupid.” 

“Not so stupid as he looks!” exclaimed her sister, smiling. 

“If I were in love with Lord Lambeth, as you said just now, it 
would be bad policy on your part to abuse him.” 

“My dear child, don’t give me lessons in policy!” cried Mrs. 
Westgate. “The policy I mean to follow is very deep.” 

Hie young girl began to walk about the room again; then she 
stopped before her sister. “1 have never heard in the course of five 
minutes,” she said, “so many hints and innuendoes. I wish you 
would tell me in plain English what you mean.” 

“1 mean that you may be much annoyed.” 

“That is still only a hint,” said Bessie. 

Her sister looked at her, hesitating an instant. “It will be said 
of you that you have come after Lord Lambeth — that you followed 
him.” 

Bessie Alden threw back her pretty head like a startled hind, and 
a look flashed into her face that made Mrs. Westgate rise from her 
chair. “Who says such things as that?” she demanded. 

“People here.” 

“I don’t believe it,” said Bessie. 

“You have a very convenient faculty of doubt. But my policy 
will be, as I say, very deep. I shall leave you to find out this kind of 
thing for yourself.” 
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Bessie fixed her eyes upon her sister, and Mrs. Westgate thought 
for a moment there were tears in them. **Do they talk that way 
here?*’ she asked. 

“You will see. I shall leave you alone.” 

“Don’t leave me alone,” said Bessie Alden. “Take me away.” 

“No; I want to see what you make of it,’’ her sister continued. 

“I don’t understand.” 

“You will understand after Lord Lambeth has come,” said Mrs. 
Westgate, with a little laugh. 

The two ladies had arranged that on this afternoon Willie 
Woodley should go with them to Hyde Park, where Bessie Alden 
expected to derive much entertainment from sitting on a little 
green chair, under the great trees, beside Rotten Row. The want 
of a suitable escort had hitherto rendered this pleasure inaccessible; 
but no escort now, for such an expedition, could have been more 
suitable than their devoted young countryman, wliose mission in 
life, it might almost be said, was to find chairs for ladies, and who 
appeared on the stroke of half past five with a white camellia in 
his button-hole. 

“I have written to Lord Lambeth, my dear,” said Mrs. Westgate 
to her sister, on coming into the room where Bessie Alden, drawing 
on her long gray gloves, was entertaining their visitor. 

Bessie said nothing, but Willie Woodley exclaimed that his lord- 
ship was in town; he had seen his name in the Morning Post. 

“Do you read the Morning Post?'" asked Mrs. Westgate. 

“Oh yes; it’s great fun,” Willie Woodley affirmed. 

“I want so to see it,” said Bessie; “there is so much about it in 
Thackeray.” 

“I will send it to you every morning,” said Willie Woodley. 

He found them what Bessie Alden thought excellent places, under 
the great trees, beside the famous avenue whose humors had been 
made familiar to the young girl’s childhood by the pictures in 
Punch. The day was bright and warm, and the crowd of riders and 
spectators, and the great procession of carriages, were proportionately 
dense and brilliant. The scene bore the stamp of the London 
Season at its height, and Bessie Alden found more entertainment in 
it than she was able to express to her companions. She sat silent, 
under her parasol, and her imagination, according to its wont, let 
itself loose into the great changing assemblage of striking and 
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suggestive figures. They stirred up a host of old impressions and 
preconceptions, and she found herself fitting a history to this 
person and a theory to that, and making a place for them all in her 
little private museum of types. But if she said little, her sister on one 
side and Willie Woodley on the other expressed themselves in lively 
alternation. 

‘Took at that green dress with blue flounces,” said Mrs. Westgate. 
**Quelle toiletter 

“That’s the Marquis of Blackborough,’* said the young man — * 
“the one in the white coat. I heard him speak the other night in the 
House of Lords; it was something about ramrods; he called them 
wamwods. He’s an awful swell.” 

“Did you ever see anything like the way they are pinned back?” 
Mrs. Westgate resumed. “They never know where to stop.” 

“They do nothing but stop,” said Willie Woodley. “It prevents 
them from walking. Here comes a great celebrity, Lady Beatrice 
Bellevue. She’s awfully fast; see what little steps she takes.” 

“Well, ray dear,” Mrs. Westgate pursued, “I hope you are getting 
some ideas for your couturmeV* 

“I am getting plenty of ideas,” said Bessie, “but I don’t know 
that my couturiere would appreciate them.” 

Willie Woodley presently perceived a friend on horseback, who 
drove up beside the barrier of the Row and beckoned to him. He 
went forward, and the crowd of pedestrians closed about him, so 
that for some ten minutes he was hidden from sight. At last he 
reappeared, bringing a gentleman with him — a gentleman whom 
Bessie at first supposed to be his friend dismounted. But at a second 
glance she found herself looking at Lord Lambeth, who was shak- 
ing hands with her sister. 

“I found him over there,” said Willie Woodley, “and I told him 
you were here.” 

And then Lord Lambeth, touching his hat a little, shook hands 
with Bessie. “Fancy your being herel” he said. He was blushing 
and smiling; he looked very handsome, and he had a kind of splen- 
dor that he had not had in America. Bessie Alden’s imagination, 
as we know, was just then in exercise; so that the tall young English- 
man, as he stood there looking down at her, had the benefit of it. 
“He is handsomer and more splendid than anything I have ever 
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seen/* she said to herself. And then she remembered that he was a 
marquis, and she thought he looked like a marquis. 

“I say, you know/* he cried, “you ought to have let a man know 
you were here I** 

“I wrote to you an hour ago,** said Mrs. Westgate. 

“Doesn’t all the world know it?” asked Bessie, smiling. 

“I assure you I didn't know it I** cried Lord Lambeth. “Upon ray 
honor, 1 hadn't heard of it. Ask Woodley, now; had I, Woodley?’* 

“Well, I think you are rather a humbug," said Willie Woodley. 

"You don’t believe that — do you. Miss Aldcn?’* asked his lord- 
ship. “You don’t believe I’m a humbug, eh?" 

“No," said Bessie, “I don’t." 

“You are too tall to stand up. Lord Lambeth,” Mrs. Westgate 
observed. “You are only tolerable when you sit down. Be so good 
as to get a chair.” 

He found a chair and placed it sidewise, close to the two ladies. 
‘If I hadn’t met Woodley I should never have found you," he went 
on. “Should I, Woodley?” 

“Well, I guess not,” said the young American. 

“Not even with my letter?" asked Mrs. Westgate. 

“Ah, well, I haven’t got your letter yet; I suppose I shall get it 
this evening. It was awfully kind of you to write.” 

“So I said to Bessie," observed Mrs. Westgate. 

“Did she say so, Miss Alden?” Lord Lambeth inquired. “I dare say 
you have been here a month.” 

“We have been here three,” said Mrs. Westgate. 

“Have you been here three months?” the young man asked again 
of Bessie. 

“It seems a long time,” Bessie answered. 

“I say, after that you had better not call me a humbug!" cried 
Lord Lambeth. “I have only been in town three weeks; but you 
must have been hiding away; I haven’t seen you anywhere.” 

“Where should you have seen us — ^where should we have gone?** 
asked Mrs. Westgate. 

“You should have gone to Hurlingham,” said M^oodley. 

“No; let Lord Lambeth tell us,** Mrs. Westgate insisted. 

“There are plenty of places to go to,*’ said Lord Lambeth; “each 
one stupider than the other. I mean people’s houses; they send you 
cards.” 
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“No one has sent us cards,” said Bessie. 

“We are very quiet,’* her sister declared. “We are here as 
travellers.” 

“We have been to Madame Tussaud’s,” Bessie pursued. 

“Oh, I sayl” cried Lord Lambeth. 

“We thought we should find your image there,” said Mrs. West- 
gate — “yours and Mr. Beaumont’s.” 

“In the Chamber of Horrors?” laughed the young man. 

“It did duty very well for a party,” said Mrs. Westgate. “All the 
women were decolletees, and many of the figures looked as if they 
could speak if they tried.” 

“Upon my word,” Lord Lambeth rejoined, “you see people at 
London parties that look as if they couldn’t speak if they tried.” 

“Do you think Mr. Woodley could find us Mr. Beaumont?” asked 
Mrs. Westgate. 

Lord Lambeth stared and looked round him. “I dare say he 
coulil. Beaumont often comes here. Don’t you think you could find 
him, Woodley? Make a dive into the crowd.” 

“T hank you; I have had enough diving,” said Willie Woodley. 
“I will wait till Mr. Beaumont comes to the surface.” 

“1 will bring him to see you,” said Lord Lambeth; “where are you 
staying?” 

“You will find the address in my letter — ^^Jones's Hotel.” 

“Oh, one of those places just out of Piccadilly? Beastly hole, isn’t 
it?” Lord Lambeth inquired. 

“I believe it's the best hotel in London,” said Mrs. Westgate. 

“But they give you awful rubbish to cat, don't they?” his lord- 
ship went on. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Westgate. 

“I always feel so sorry for the people that come up to town and 
go to live in those places,” continued the young man. “They eat 
nothing but filth.” 

“Oh, I say!” cried Willie Woodley. 

“Well, how do you like London, Miss Alden?” Lord Lambeth 
asked, unperturbed by this ejaculation. 

“I think it’s grand,” said Bessie Alden. 

“My sister likes it, in spite of the ‘filthi’ ” Mrs. Westgate exclaimed. 

“I hope you are going to stay a long time.” 

“As long as I can,” said Bessie. 
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“And where is Mr. Westgate?“ asked Lord Lambeth of this gentle- 
man's wife. 

“He’s where he always is — in that tiresome New York.” 

“He must be tremendously clever,” said the young man, 

“I suppose he is,” said Mrs. Westgate. 

Lord Lambeth sat for nearly an hour with his American friends; 
but it is not our purpose to relate their conversation in full. He 
addressed a great many remarks to Bessie Alden, and finally turned 
towards her altogether, while Willie Woodley entertained Mrs. 
Westgate. Bessie herself said very little; she was on her guard, think- 
ing of what her sister had said to her at lunch. Little by little, how- 
ever, she interested herself in Lord Lambeth again, as she had done 
at Newport; only it seemed to her that here he might become more 
interesting. He would be an unconscious part of the antiquity, the 
impressiveness, the picturesqueness, of England; and poor Bessie 
Alden, like many a Yankee maiden, was terribly at the mercy of 
picturesquencss. 

“I have often wished I were at Newport again,” said the young 
man. “Those days I spent at your sister’s were awfully jolly/* 

“We enjoyed them very much; I hope your father is better.” 

“Oh dear, yes. When I got to England he was out grouse-shooting. 
Xt was what you call in America a gigantic fraud. My mother had got 
nervous. My three weeks at Newport seemed like a happy dream.” 

“America certainly is very different from England,” said Bessie. 

“I hope you like England better, eh?” Lord Lambeth rejoined, 
^ilmost persuasively. 

“No Englishman can ask that seriously of a person of another 
country.” 

Her companion looked at her for a moment. “You mean it’s a 
matter of course?” 

“If I were English,” said Bessie, “it would certainly seem to me 
a matter of course that every one should be a good patriot.” 

“Oh dear, yes, patriotism is everything,” said Lord Lambeth, 
not quite following, but very contented. “Now, what are you going 
to do here?” 

“On Thursday I am going to the Tower.” 

“The Tower?” 

“I'he Tower of London. Did you never hear of it?” 

“Oh yes, I have been there,” said Lord Lambeth. “I was taken 
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there by my governess when I was six years old. It's a rum idea, your 
going there." 

“Do give me a few more rum ideas," said Bessie. “I want to see 
everything of that sort. I am going to Hampton Court, and to 
Windsor, and to the Dulwich Gallery." 

Lord Lambeth seemed greatly amused. “I wonder you don’t go 
to the Rosherville Gardens." 

“Are they interesting?** asked Bessie. 

“Oh, wonderfull** 

“Are they very old? That's all I care for," said Bessie. 

“They arc tremendously old; they are falling to ruins.** 

“I think there is nothing so charming as an old ruinous garden," 
said the young girl. “We must certainly go there." 

Lord Lambeth broke into merriment. “I say, Woodley,** he 
cried, “here’s Miss Alden wants to go to the Rosherville GardensI" 

Willie Woodley looked a little blank; he was caught in the fact 
of ignorance of an apparently conspicuous feature of London life. 
But in a moment he turned it off. “Very well," he said, “I’ll write 
for a permit." 

Lord Lambeth’s exhilaration increased. “Gad, I believe you 
Americans would go anywherel" he cried. 

“We wish to go to Parliament," said Bessie. “That’s one of the 
first things." 

“Oh, it would bore you to deathi" cried the young man. 

“We wish to hear you speak." 

“I never speak — except to young ladies," said Lord Lambeth, 
smiling. 

Bessie Alden looked at him a while, smiling, too, in the shadow 
of her parasol. “You are very strange," she murmured. “I don’t 
think I approve of you." 

“Ah, now, don’t be severe. Miss Alden,” said Lord Lambeth, 
smiling still more. “Please don’t be severe. I want you to like me — 
awfully." 

“1 o like you awfully? You must not laugh at me, then, when 
I make mistakes. I consider it my right, as a free-born American, 
to make as many mistakes as I choose." 

“Upon my word I didn’t laugh at you," said Lord Lambeth. 

“And noi only that," Bessie went on; “but I hold that all my 
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mistakes shall be set down to my credit. You must think the better 
of me for them.” 

'1 can*t think better of you than I do,” the young man declared. 

Bessie Alden looked at him a moment. “You certainly speak 
very well to young ladies. But why don't you address the House? — 
isn't that what they call it?” 

“Because I have nothing to say,” said Lord Lambeth. 

“Haven’t you a great position?” asked Bessie Alden. 

He looked a moment at the back of his glove. “I’ll set that down,” 
he said, “as one of your mistakes to your credit.” And as if he 
disliked talking about his position, he changed the subject. “I wish 
you would let me go with you to the Tower, and to Hampton 
Court, and to all those other places.” 

“We shall be most happy,” said Bessie. 

“And of course I shall be delighted to show you the House of 
Lords — some day that suits you. There are a lot of things I want 
to do for you. I want to make you have a good time. And I should 
like very much to present some of my friends to you, if it wouldn’t 
bore you. Then it would be awfully kind of you to come down to 
Branches.” 

“We are much obliged to you, Lord Lambeth,” said Bessie. 
“What is Branches?” 

“It’s a house in the country. I think you might like it.” 

Willie Woodley and Mrs. Westgate at this moment were sitting 
in silence, and the young man’s ear caught these last words of 
Lord Lambeth’s. “He’s inviting Miss Bessie to one of his castles,” 
he murmured to his companion. 

Mrs. Westgate, foreseeing what she mentally called “complica- 
tions,” immediately got up; and the two ladies, taking leave of 
Lord Lambeth, returned, under Mr. Woodley’s conduct, to Jones’s 
Hotel. 

Lord Lambeth came to see them on the morrow, bringing Percy 
Beaumont with him — the latter having instantly declared his inten- 
tion of neglecting none of the usual offices of civility. This declara- 
tion, however, when his kinsman informed him of the advent of 
their American friends, had been preceded by another remark. 

“Here they are, then, and you are in for it.” 

“What am I in for?” demanded Lord Lambeth. 

“I will let your mother give it a name. With all respect to 
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whom/' added Percy Beaumont, *1 must decline on this occasion 
to do any more police duty. Her Grace must look after you herself.” 

“I will give her a chance,” said her Grace's son, a trifle grimly. 
”I shall make her go and see them." 

”She won't do it, my boy.” 

”We’ll sec if she doesn't,” said Lord Lambeth. 

But if Percy Beaumont took a sombre view of the arrival of 
the two ladies at Jones's Hotel, he was sufficiently a man of the 
world to offer them a smiling countenance. He fell into animated 
conversation — conversation, at least, that was animated on her 
side — with Mrs. Wcstgatc, while his companion made himself 
agreeable to the young lady. Mrs. Westgate began confessing and 
protesting, declaring and expounding. 

‘‘I must say London is a great deal brighter and prettier just 
now than when I was here last — in the month of November. I’here 
is evidently a great deal going on, and you seem to have a good 
many flowers. I have no doubt it is very charming for all you 
people, and that you amuse yourselves immensely. It is very good 
of you to let Bessie and me come and sit and look at you. I sup- 
pose you think 1 am satirical, but I must confess that that's the 
feeling I have in London.” 

”I am afraid I don’t c[uite understand to what feeling you allude," 
said Percy Beaumont. 

“The feeling that i(’s all very well for you English people. 
Everything is beautifully arranged for you.” 

“It seems to me it is vei 7 well for some Americans, sometimes,” 
rejoined Beaumont. 

“For some of them, yes — if they like to be patronized. But I 
must say I don’t like to be patronized. I may be very eccentric and 
undisciplined and outrageous, but 1 confess I never was fond of 
patronage. I like to associate with people on the same terms as 
I do in my own country; that’s a peculiar taste that I have. But 
here people seem to expect something else — Heaven knows what I 
I am afraid you will think I am very ungrateful, for I certainly 
have received a great deal of attention. The last time I was here, a 
lady sent me a message that I was at liberty to come and see her." 

“Dear mcl I hope you didn't go,” observed Percy Beaumont. 

“You are deliciously naive, I must say that for you I” Mrs. West- 
gate exclaimed. “It must be a great advantage to you here in 
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London. I suppose if I myself had a little more naivete, I should 
enjoy it more. I should be content to sit on a chair in the park, 
and see the people pass, and be told that this is the Duchess of 
Suffolk, and that is the Lord Chamberlain, and that I must be 
thankful for the privilege of beholding them. I dare say it is very 
wicked and critical of me to ask for anything else. But 1 was always 
critical, and I freely confess to the sin of being fastidious. I am 
told there is some remarkably superior second-rate society provided 
here for strangers. Merci! I don’t want any superior second-rate 
society. I want the society that I have been accustomed to.'' 

‘‘I hope you don’t call Lambeth and me second-rate,” Beaumont 
interposed. 

“Oh, I am accustomed to you,” said Mrs. Westgate. “Do you 
know that you English sometimes make the most wonderful speeches? 
The first time 1 came to London I went out to dine — as I told 
you, I have received a great deal of attention. After dinner, in 
the drawing-room I had some conversation with an old lady; I 
assure you I had. I forget what we talked about, but she presently 
said, in allusion to something wc were discussing, ‘Oh, you know, 
the aristocracy do so-and-so; but in one’ own class of life it is very 
different.* In one’s own class of lifel What is a poor unprotected 
American woman to do in a country where she is liable to have 
that sort of thing said to her?” 

“Yo\i seem to get hold of some very queer old ladies; I com- 
pliment you on your acquaintance!” Percy Beaumont exclaimed. “If 
you arc trying to bring me to admit that London is an odious place; 
you’ll not succeed. I'm extremely fond of it, and I think it the j oiliest 
place in the world.” 

**Pour vous autres. I never said the contrary,” Mrs. Westgate 
retorted. I make use of this expression, because both interlocutors 
had begun to raise their voices. Percy Beaumont naturally did not 
like to hear his country abused, and Mrs. Westgate, no less natu- 
rally, did not like a stubborn debater. 

“Hallo!” said Lord Lambeth; “what are they up to now?” And he 
came away from the window, where he had been standing with 
Bessie Alden. 

“1 quite agree with a very clever countrywoman of mine,” Mrs. 
Westgate continued, with charming ardor, though with imperfect 
rclevanc 7 . She smiled at the two gentlemen for a moment with ter- 
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rible brightness, as if to toss at their feet — upon their native heath 
— the gauntlet of defiance. “For me there are only two social posi- 
tions worth speaking of — that of an American lady, and that of the 
Emperor of Russia.” 

“And what do you do with the American gentlemen?” asked Lord 
Lambeth. 

“She leaves them in America!” said Percy Beaumont. 

On the departure of their visitors, Bessie Alden told her sister that 
Lord Lambeth would come the next day, to go with them to the 
Tower, and that he had kindly offered to bring his “trap,” and drive 
them thither. 

Mrs. Westgate listened in silence to this communication, and 
for some time afterwards she said nothing. But at last: “If you had 
not requested me the other day not to mention it,” she began, “there 
is something I should venture to ask you.” Bessie frowned a little; 
her dark blue eyes were more dark than blue. But her sister went on. 
“As it is, I will take the risk. You are not in love with Lord Lam- 
beth: I believe it, perfectly. Very good. But is there, by chance, 
any danger of your becoming so? It’s a very simple question; don’t 
take offence. I have a particular reason,” said Mrs. Westgate, “for 
wanting to know.” 

Bessie Alden for some moments said nothing; she only looked 
displeased. “No; there is no danger,” she answered at last, curtly. 

“Then I should like to frighten them,” declared Mrs. Westgate, 
clasping her jewelled hands. 

“To frighten whom?” 

“All these people; Lord Lambeth’s family and friends.” 

“How should you frighten them?” asked the young girl. 

“It wouldn’t be I — it would be you. It would frighten them to 
think that you should absorb his lordship’s young affections.” 

Bessie Alden, with her clear eyes still overshadowed by her dark 
brows, continued to interrogate. “Why should that frighten them?” 

Mrs. Westgate poised her answer with a smile before delivering 
it. “Because they think you are not good enough. You are a 
charming girl, beautiful and amiable, intelligent and clever, and as 
bien-elevee as it is possible to be; but you are not a fit match for 
Lord Lambeth.” 

Bessie Alden was decidedly disgusted. “Where do you get such 
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extraordinary ideas?*' she asked. “You have said some such strange 
things lately. My dear Kitty, where do you collect them?" 

Kitty was evidently enamoured of her idea. “Yes, it would put 
them on pins and needles, and it wouldn’t hurt you. Mr. Beaumont 
is already most uneasy; I could soon see that." 

The young girl meditated a moment. “Do you mean that they 
spy upon him — that they interfere with him?" 

“I don’t know what power they have to interfere, but I know 
that a British mamma may worry her son’s life out.” 

It has been intimated that, as regards certain disagreeable things, 
Bessie Alderi had a fund of scepticism. She abstained on the present 
occasion from expressing disbelief, for she wished not to irritate her 
sister. But she said to herself that Kitty had been misinformed — that 
this was a traveller’s tale. Though she was a girl of a lively imagina- 
tion, there could in the nature of things be, to her sense, no reality 
in the idea of her belonging to vulgar category. What she said aloud 
was, “I must say that in that case I am very sorry for Lord Lambeth." 

Mrs. Westgate, more and more exhilarated by her scheme, was 
smiling at her again. “If I could only believe it was safel" she 
exclaimed. “When you begin to pity him, I, on my side, am afraid." 

“Afraid of what?" 

“Of your pitying him too much." 

Bessie Alden turned away impatiently; but at the end of a 
minute she turned back. “What if I should pity him too much?" 
she asked. 

Mrs. Westgate hereupon turned away, but after a moment’s 
reflection she also faced her sister again. “It would come, after all, to 
the same thing," she said. 

Lord Lambeth came the next day with his trap, and the two 
ladies, attended by Willie Woodley, placed themselves under his 
guidance, and were conveyed eastward, through some of the dusker 
portions of the metropolis, to the great turreted donjon which 
overlooks the London shipping. They all descended from their 
vehicle and entered the famous enclosure; and they secured the 
services of a venerable beef-eater, who, though there were many 
other claimants for legendary information, made a fine exclusive 
party of them, and marched them through courts and corridors, 
through armories and prisons. He delivered his usual peripatetic 
discourse, and they stopped and stared, and peeped and stooped, 
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according to the official admonitions. Bessie Alden asked the old 
man in the crimson doublet a great many questions; she thought it 
a most fascinating place. Lord Lambeth was in high good-humor; 
he was constantly laughing; he enjoyed what he would have called 
the lark. Willie Woodley kept looking at the ceilings and tapping 
the walls with the knuckle of a pearl-gray glove; and Mrs. West- 
gate, asking at frequent intervals to be allowed to sit down and 
wait till they came back, was as frequently informed that they would 
never come back. To a great many of Bessie’s questions — chiefly on 
collateral points of English history — the ancient warder was natu- 
rally unable to reply; whereupon she always appealed to Lord Lam- 
beth. But his lordship was very ignorant. He declared that he knew 
nothing about that sort of thing, and he seemed greatly diverted at 
being treated as an authority. 

“You can’t expect every one to know as much as you,’’ he said. 

“I should expect you to know a great deal more,” declared Bessie 
Alden. 

“Women always know more than men about names and dates, and 
that sort of thing,’’ Lord Lambeth rejoined. “There was Lady Jane 
Grey we have just been hearing about, who went in for Latin and 
Greek, and all the learning of her age.’’ 

' You have no right to be ignorant, at all events,” said Bessie. 

“Why haven’t I as good a right as any one else?” 

“Because you have lived in the midst of all these things.” 

“What things do you mean? Axes, and blocks, and thumb- 
ijcrews?” 

“All these historical things. You belong to a historical family.” 

“Bessie is really too historical,” said Mrs. Westgatc, catching a 
word of this dialogue. 

“Yes, you are too historical,” said Lord Lambeth, laughing, but 
thankful for a formula. “Upon my honor, you are too historical!” 

He went with the ladies a couple of days later to Hampton 
Court, Willie Woodley being also of the parly. The afternoon was 
charming, the famous horse-chestnuts were in blossom, and Lord 
Lambeth, who quite entered into the spirit of the cockney excur- 
sionist, declared that it was a jolly old place. Bessie Alden was in 
ecstasies; she went about murmuring and exclaiming. 

“It’s too lovely,” said the young girl; “it's too enchanting; it's too 
exactly what it ought to be!” 
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At Hampton Court the little flocks of visitors are not provided 
with an official bell-wether, but are left to browse at discretion upon 
the local antiquities. It happened in this manner that, in default 
of another informant, Bessie Alden, who on doubtful questions 
was able to suggest a great many alternatives, found herself again 
applying for intellectual assistance to Lord Lambeth. But he again 
assured her that he was utterly helpless in such matters — that his 
education had been sadly neglected. 

“And I am sorry it makes you unhappy,’* he added, in a moment. 

“You are very disappointing. Lord Lambeth,** she said. 

“Ah, now, don’t say that!'* he cried. “That’s the worst thing you 
could possibly say.’’ 

“No,“ she rejoined, “it is not so bad as to say that I had expected 
nothing of you.” 

“I don’t know. Give me a notion of the sort of thing you expected.*' 

“Well,*’ said Bessie Alden, “that you would be more what I 
should like to be — what I should try to be? — in your place.** 

“Ah, my place!’’ exclaimed Lord Lambeth. “You are always talk- 
ing about my place!’* 

The young girl looked at him; he thought she colored a little; and 
for a moment she made no rejoinder. 

“Does it strike you that I am always talking about your place?’* 
she asked. 

“I am sure you do it a great honor,** he said, fearing he had been 
uncivil. 

“I have often thought about it,** she went on, after a moment. 
“I have often thought about your being a hereditary legislator. A 
hereditary legislator ought to know a great many things,’’ 

“Not if he doesn't legislate.” 

“But you do legislate; it’s absurd your saying you don’t. You 
are very much looked up to here — I am assured of that.” 

“I don't know that I ever noticed it.” 

“It is because you are used to it, then. You ought to fill the place." 

“How do you mean to fill it?” asked Lord Lambeth. 

“You ought to be very clever and brilliant, and to know almost 
everything.” 

Lord Lambeth looked at her a moment. “Shall I tell you some- 
thing?” he asked. “A young man in my position, as you call it " 
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“I didn’t invent the term,” interposed Bessie Alden. ”I have seen 
it in a great many books.” 

“Hang it I you are always at your books. A fellow in my position, 
then, does very well whatever he does. That's about what I mean 
to say.” 

“Well, if your own people are content with you,” said Bessie 
Alden, laughing, ”it is not for me to complain. But I shall always 
think that, properly, you should have been a great mind — a great 
character.” 

“Ah, that's very theoretic,” Lord Lambeth declared. “Depend 
upon it, that's a Yankee prejudice.” 

“Happy the country,” said Bessie Alden, “where even people’s 
prejudices are so elevatedi” 

“Well, after all,” observed Lord Lambeth, “I don’t know that 
I am such a fool as you are trying to make me out.” 

“I said nothing so rude as that; but I must repeat that you are 
disappointing.” 

“My dear Miss Alden,” exclaimed the young man, “I am the 
best fellow in the world!” 

“Ah, if it were not for that!” said Bessie Alden, with a smile. 

Mrs. Westgaie had a good many more friends in London than 
she pretended, and before long she had renewed acquaintance with 
most of them. Their hospitality was extreme, so that, one thing 
leading to another, she began, as the phrase is, to go out. Bessie 
Alden, in this way, saw something of what she found it a great sat- 
isl action to call to herself English society. She went to balls and 
danced, she went to dinners and talked, she went to concerts and 
listened (at concerts Bessie always listened), she went to exhibitions 
and wondered. Her enjoyment was keen and her curiosity insatia- 
ble, and, grateful in general for all her opportunities, she especially 
prized the privilege of meeting certain celebrated persons — authon 
and artists, philosophers and statesmen — of whose renown she had 
been a humble and distant beholder, and who now, as a part of the 
habitual furniture of London drawing-rooms, struck her as stars 
fallen from the firmament and become palpable — revealing also 
sometimes, on contact, qualities not to have been predicted of 
sidereal bodies. 

Bessie, who knew so many of her contemporaries by reputation, 
had a good many personal disappointments; but, on the other 
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hand, she had innumerable satisfactions and enthusiasms, and she 
communicated the emotions of either class to a dear friend of her 
own sex in Boston, with whom she was in voluminous correspond- 
ence. Some of her reflections, indeed, she attempted to impart to 
Lord Lambeth, who came almost every day to Jones's Hotel, and 
whom Mrs. Wcstgate admitted to be really devoted. Captain Little- 
dale, it appeared, had gone to India; and of several others of Mrs. 
Westgate's ex-pensioners — ^gentlemen who, as she said, had made, in 
New York, a clubhouse of her drawing-room — no tidings were to be 
obtained; but Lord Lambeth was certainly attentive enough to make 
up for the accidental absences, the short memories, all the other 
irregularities, of every one else. He drove them in the park, he took 
them to visit private collections of pictures, and, having a house 
of his own, invited them to dinner. Mrs. Westgate, following the 
fashion of many of her compatriots, caused herself and her sister to 
be presented at the English court by her diplomatic representative 
r—for it was in this manner that she alluded to the American 
minister to England, inquiring what on earth he was put there for, 
if not to make the proper arrangement for one’s going to a Drawing- 
room. 

Lord Lambeth declared that he hated Drawing-rooms, but he 
participated in the ceremony on the day on which the two ladies 
at Jones’s Hotel repaired to Buckingham Palace in a remarkable 
coach which his lordship had sent to fetch them. He had a gorgeous 
uniform, and Bessie Alden was particularly struck with his appear- 
ance, especially when on her asking him — ^rather foolishly, as she 
felt — if he were a loyal subject, he replied that he was a loyal sub- 
ject to her. This declaration was emphasized by his dancing with her 
at a royal ball to which the two ladies afterwards went, and was not 
impaired by the fact that she thought he danced very ill. He seemed 
to her wonderfully kind; she asked herself, with growing vivacity, 
why he should be so kind. It was his disposition — that seemed the 
natural answer. She had told her sister that she liked him very 
much, and now that she liked him more she wondered why. She 
liked him for his disposition; to this question as well that seemed 
the natural answer. When once the impressions of London life 
began to crowd thickly upon her she completely forgot her sister’s 
warning about the cynicism of public opinion. It had given her 
great pain at the moment, but there was no particular reason why she 
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should remember it; it corresponded too little with any sensible 
reality; and it was disagreeable to Bessie to remember disagreeable 
things. So she was not haunted with the sense of a vulgar imputa- 
tion. She was not in love with Lord Lambeth — ^she assured herself 
of that. 

It will immediately be observed that when such assurances 
become necessary the state of a young lady's affections is already 
ambiguous; and, indeed, Bessie Alden made no attempt to dis- 
simulate — to herself, of course — a certain tenderness that she felt 
for the young nobleman. She said to herself that she liked the 
type to which he belonged — the simple, candid, manly, healthy 
English temperament. She spoke to herself of him as women speak 
of young men they like — alluded to his bravery (which she had 
never in the least seen tested), to his honesty and gentlemanliness, 
and was not silent upon the subject of his good looks. She was per- 
fectly conscious, moreover, that she liked to think of his more 
adventitious merits; that her imagination was excited and gratified 
by the sight of a handsome young man endowed with such large 
opportunities— -opportunities she hardly knew for what, but, as 
she supposed, for doing great things — for setting an example, for 
exerting an influence, lor conferring happiness, for encouraging the 
arts. She had a kind of ideal of conduct for a young man who should 
find himself in this magnificent position, and she tried to adapt it 
to Lord Lambeth’s deportment, as you might attempt to fit a 
silhouette in cut paper upon a shadow projected upon a wall. 

But Bessie Alden's silhouette refused to coincide with his lord- 
ship’s image, and this want of harmony sometimes vexed her more 
than she thought reasonable. When he was absent it was, of course, 
less striking; then he seemed to her a sufficiently graceful combina- 
tion of high responsibilities and amiable qualities. But when he sat 
there within sight, laughing and talking with his customary good- 
humor and simplicity, she measured it more accurately, and she felt 
acutely that if Lord Lambeth’s position was heroic, there was but 
little of the hero in the young man himself. Then her imagina- 
tion wandered away from him — ^very far away; for it was an 
incontestable fact that at such moments he seemed distinctly 
dull. I am afraid that while Bessie’s imagination was thus invid- 
iously roaming, she cannot have been herself a very lively com- 
panion; but it may well have been that these occasional fits 
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of indifference seemed to Lord Lambeth a part of the young girl’s 
personal charm. It had been a part of this charm from the first that 
he felt that she judged him and measured him more freely and irre- 
sponsibly — more at her ease and her leisure, as it were — than 
several young ladies with whom he had been, on the whole, about as 
intimate. To feel this, and yet to feel that she also liked him, was 
very agreeable to Lord Lambeth. He fancied he had compassed that 
gratification so desirable to young men of title and fortune — being 
liked for himself. It is true that a cynical counsellor might have 
whispered to him, ‘Tiked for yourself? Yes; but not so very muchl” 
He had, at any rate, the constant hope of being liked more. 

It may seem, perhaps, a trifle singular — but it is nevertheless true 
— that Bessie Alden, when he struck her as dull, devoted some time, 
on grounds of conscience, to trying to like him more. I say on 
grounds of conscience, because she felt that he had been extremely 
“nice** to her sister, and because she reflected that it was no more 
than fair that she should think as well of him as he thought of her. 
This effort was possibly sometimes not so successful as it might have 
been, for the result of it was occasionally a vague irritation, which 
expressed itself in hostile criticism of several British institutions. 
Bessie Alden went to some entertainments at which she met Lord 
Lambeth; but she went to others at which his lordship was neither 
actually nor potentially present; and it was chiefly on these latter 
occasions that she encountered those literary and artistic celebrities 
of whom mention has been made. After a while she reduced the 
matter to a principle. If Lord Lambeth should appear anywhere, 
it was a symbol that there would be no poets and philosophers; 
and in consequence — for it was almost a strict consequence — she 
used to enumerate to the young man these objects of her admiration. 

“You seem to be awfully fond of those sort of people,** said Lord 
Lambeth one day, as if the idea had just occurred to him. 

“They are the people in England I am most curious to see,** 
Bessie Alden replied. 

“I suppose that*s because you have read so much,** said Lord 
Lambeth, gallantly. 

“I have not read so much. It is because we think so much of them 
at home.’* 

•*Oh, I sec,’* observed the young nobleman. “In Boston.** 
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‘*Not only in Boston; everywhere/’ said Bessie. *'We hold them 
in great honor; they go to the best dinner-parties,” 

”I dare say you are right. I can’t say I know many of them.” 

”It’s a pity you don’t/’ Bessie Alden declared. “It would do you 
good.” 

”I dare say it would,” said Lord Lambeth, very humbly. “But 
I must say I don’t like the looks of some of them.” 

“Neither do I — of some of them. But there are all kinds, and 
many of them are charming.” 

“I have talked with two or three of them,” the young m^n went 
on, “and I thought they had a kind of fawning manner.” 

“Why should they fawn?” Bessie Alden demanded. 

“I’m sure I don’t know. Why, indeed?” 

“Perhaps you only thought so,” said Bessie. 

“Well, of course,” rejoined her companion, “that's a kind of thing 
that can’t be proved.” 

“In America they don’t fawn,” said Bessie. 

“Ah, well, then, they must be better company.” 

Bessie was silent a moment. “That is one of the things I don’t like 
about England,” she said — “your keeping the distinguished people 
apart.” 

“How do you mean apart?” 

“Why, letting them come only to certain places. You never sec 
them.” 

Lord Lambeth looked at her a moment. “What people do you 
mean?” 

“The eminent people — the authors and artists — the clever people.” 

“Oh, there are other eminent people besides those,” said Lord 
Lambeth. 

“Well, you certainly keep them apart,” repeated the young girl. 

“And there are other clever people,” added Lord Lambeth, simply. 

Bessie Alden looked at him, and she gave a light laugh. “Not 
many,” she said. 

On another occasion — ^just after a dinner-party — she told him 
that there was something else in England she did not like. 

“Oh, I sayl” he cried, “haven’t you abused us enough?” 

“I have never abused you at all,” said Bessie; “but I don’t like 
your precedence,** 

“It isn’t my precedence!” Lord Lambeth declared, laughing. 
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“Yes, it is yours — ^just exactly yours; and I think it’s odious,” 
said Bessie. 

‘1 never saw such a young lady for discussing things! Has some 
one had the impudence to go before you?” asked his lordship. 

“It is not the going before me that I object to,” said Bessie; “it 
is their thinking that they have a right to do it — a right that I 
recognize,** 

“I never saw such a young lady as you are for not ‘recognizing.’ 
I have no doubt the thing is beastly, but it saves a lot of trouble.” 

“It makes a lot of trouble. It*s horrid,” said Bessie. 

“But how would you have the first people go?” asked Lord Lam- 
beth, “They can’t go last.” 

“Whom do you mean by the first people?” 

“Ah, if you mean to question first principles!” said Lord Lam- 
beth. 

“If those arc your first principles, no wonder some of your ar- 
rangements are horrid,” observed Bessie Alden, with a very pretty 
ferocity. “I am a young girl, so of course 1 go last; but imagine 
what Kitty must feel on being informed that she is not at liberty 
to budge until certain other ladies have passed out.” 

“Oh, I say she is not ‘informed’!” cried Lord Lambeth. “No one 
would do such a thing as that.” 

“She is made to feel it,” the young girl insisted — “as if they were 
afraid she would make a rush for the door. No; you have a lovely 
country,” said Bessie Alden, “but your precedence is horrid.” 

“I certainly shouldn’t think your sister would like it,” rejoined 
Lord Lambeth, with even exaggerated gravity. But Bessie Alden 
could induce him to enter no formal protest against this repulsive 
custom, which he seemed to think an extreme convenience. 

Percy Beaumont all this time had been a very much less frequent 
visitor at Jones’s Hotel than his noble kinsman; he had, in fact, 
called but twice upon the two American ladies. Lord Lambeth, who 
often saw him, reproached him with his neglect, and declared that, 
although Mrs. Westgate had said nothing about it, he was sure that 
she was secretly wounded by it. “She suffers too much to speak,” 
said Lord Lambeth. 

“That’s all gammon,” said Percy Beaumont; “there’s a limit to 
what people can suffer!” And, though sending no apologies to 
Jones’s Hotel, he undertook, in a manner, to explain his absence. 
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“You are always there,” he said, “and that's reason enough for my 
not going.” 

“I don't see why. There is enough for both of us.” 

“I don't care to be a witness of your — ^your reckless passion,” 
said Percy Beaumont. 

Lord Lambeth looked at him with a cold eye, and for a moment 
said nothing. ”It's not so obvious as you might suppose,” he re- 
joined, dryly, “considering what a demonstrative beggar I am.'* 

“I don't want to know anything about it — nothing whatever,” 
said Beaumont. “Your mother asks me every time she sees me 
whether I believe you arc really lost — and Lady Pimlico does the 
same. I prefer to be able to answer that I know nothing about it — 
that I never go there. I stay away for consistency's sake. As I said 
the other day, they must look after you themselves.” 

“You are devilish considerate,” said Lord Lambeth. “They never 
question me.” 

“They are afraid of you. They are afraid of irritating you and 
making you worse. So they go to work very cautiously, and, some- 
where or other, they get their information. They know a great deal 
about you. They know that you have been with those ladies to the 
dome of St. Paul's and — where was the other place? — to the I'hames 
Tunnel.” 

“If all their knowledge is as accurate as that, it must be very 
valuable,” said Lord Lambeth. 

“Well, at any rate, they know that you have been visiting the 
‘sights of the metropolis.' They think — ^very naturally, as it seems to 
me — that when you take to visiting the sights of the metropolis 
with a little American girl, there is serious cause for alarm.” Lord 
Lambeth responded to this intimation by scornful laughter, and his 
companion continued, after a pause: “I said just now I didn't want 
to know anything about the affair; but I will confos that I am 
curious to learn whether you propose to marry Miss Bessie Alden.” 

On this point Lord Lambeth gave his interlocutor no immediate 
satisfaction; he was musing, with a frown. “By Jove,” he said, 
“they go rather too farl They shall find me dangerous — I promise 
them.” 

Percy Beaumont began to laugh. “You don't redeem your prom- 
ises. You said the other day you would make your mother call.'' 
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Lord Lambeth continued to meditate. “I asked her to call/* he 
said, simply. 

“And she declined?’* 

“Yes; but she shall do it yet.** 

“Upon my word/* said Percy Beaumont, “if she gets much more 
frightened I believe she will.” Lord Lambeth looked at him, and 
he went on. “She will go to the girl herself.'* 

“How do you mean she will go to her?” 

“She will beg her oil, or she will bribe her. She will take strong 
measures.’* 

Lord Lambeth turned away in silence, and his companion 
watched him take twenty steps and then slowly return. “I have 
invited Mrs. Westgate and Miss Alden to Branches,” he said, “and 
this evening I shall name a day.” 

“And shall you invite your mother and your sisters to meet them?** 

“Explicitly!” 

“That will set the duchess off,” said Percy Beaumont. “I suspect 
she will come.” 

“She may do as she pleases.** 

Beaumont looked at Lord Lambeth. “You do really propose to 
marry the little sister, then?” 

“I like the way you talk about it!” cried the young man. “She 
won't gobble me down; don’t be afraid.” 

“She won’t leave you on your knees,” said Percy Beaumont. 
“What is the inducement?” 

“You talk about proposing: wait till I hove proposed,” Lord 
Lambeth went on. 

“That’s right, my dear fellow; think about it,” said Percy Beau- 
mont. 

“She’s a charming girl,” pursued his lordship. 

“Of course she’s a charming girl. I don’t know a girl more charm- 
ing, intrinsically. But there are other charming girls nearer home.” 

“I like her spirit,” observed Lord Lambeth, almost as if he were 
trying to torment his cousin. 

“What's the peculiarity of her spirit?” 

“She's not afraid, and she says things out, and she thinks herself 
as good as any one. She is the only girl I have ever seen that was 
not dying to marry me.” 

“How do you know that, if you haven't asked her?” 
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“I don't know how; but I know it." 

*'I am sure she asked me questions enough about your property 
and your titles," said Beaumont. 

"She has asked me questions, too; no end of them," Lord Lam- 
beth admitted. '‘But she asked for information, don’t you know.” 

"Information? Aye, I'll warrant she wanted it. Depend upon it 
that she is dying to marry you just as much and just as little as all 
the rest of them.” 

"I shouldn’t like her to refuse me — I shouldn’t like that." 

"If the thing would be so disagreeable, then, both to you and to 
her, in Heaven’s name leave it alone,” said Percy Beaumont. 

Mrs. Westgate, on her side, had plenty to say to her sister about 
the rarity of Mr. Beaumont’s visits and the non-appearance of the 
Duchess of Bayswater. She professed, however, to derive more satis- 
faction from this latter circumstance than she could have done 
from the most lavish attentions on the part of this great lady. "It 
is most marked," she said — "most marked. It is a delicious proof 
that we have made them miserable. The day we dined with Lord 
Lambeth I was really sorry for the poor fellow.” It will have been 
gathered that the entertainment offered by Lord Lambeth to his 
American friends had not been graced by the presence of his 
anxious mother. He had invited several choice spirits to meet them; 
but the ladies of his immediate family were to Mrs. Westgate’s 
sense — a sense possibly morbidly acute — conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. 

"I don't want to express myself in a manner that you dislike," 
said Bessie Alden; "but I don’t know why you should have so many 
theories about Lord Lambeth’s poor mother. You know a great 
many young men in New York without knowing their mothers." 

Mrs. Westgate looked at her sister, and then turned away. "My 
dear Bessie, you are superb I” she said. 

"One thing is certain," the young girl continued. "If I believed 
I were a cause of annoyance — however unwitting — to Lord Lam- 
beth’s family, I should insist ” 

"Insist upon my leaving England,” said Mrs. Westgate. 

"No, not that. I want to go to the National Gallery again; I 
want to see Stratford-on-Avon and Canterbury Cathedral. But I 
should insist upon his coming to see us no more." 
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•‘That would be very modest and very pretty of you; but you 
wouldn’t do it now.” 

“Why do you say ‘now’?” asked Bessie Alden. “Have I ceased to 
be modest?” 

“You care for him too much. A month ago, when you said you 
didn’t, I believe it was quite true. But at present, my dear child,” 
said Mrs. Westgate, “you wouldn’t find it quite so simple a matter 
never to see Lord Lambeth again. I have seen it coming on.” 

“You are mistaken,” said Bessie. “You don’t understand.” 

“My dear child, don’t be perverse,” rejoined her sister. 

“I know him better, certainly, if you mean that,” said Bessie. 
“And I like him very much. But I don’t like him enough to make 
trouble for him with his family. However, I don’t believe in that.” 

“I like the way you say ‘however,* ” Mrs. Westgate exclaimed. 
“Come; you would not marry him?” 

“Oh no,” said the young girl. 

Mrs. Westgate for a moment seemed vexed. “Why not. pray?” 
she demanded. 

“Because I don’t care to,” said Bessie Alden. 

The morning after Lord Lambeth had had, with Percy Beau- 
mont, that exchange of ideas which has just been narrated, the 
ladies at Jones’s Hotel received from his lordship a written invita- 
tion to pay their projected visit to Branches Castle on the following 
Tuesday. “I think I have made up a very pleasant party,” the young 
nobleman said. “Several people whom you know, and my mother 
and sisters, who have so long been regrettably prevented from mak- 
ing your acquaintance.” Bessie Alden lost no time in calling her 
sister’s attention to the injustice she had done the Duchess of Bays- 
water, whose hostility was now proved to be a vain illusion. 

“Wait till you see if she comes,” said Mrs. Westgate. “And 
if she is to meet us at her son’s house, the obligation was all the 
greater for her to call upon us.” 

Bessie had not to wail long, and it appeared that Lord Lambeth’s 
mother now accepted Mrs. Westgate’s view of her duties. On the 
morrow, early in the afternoon, two cards were brought to the apart- 
ment of the American ladies — one of them bearing the name of 
the Duchess of Bayswater, and the other that of the Countess of 
Pimlico. Mrs. Westgate glanced at the clock. “It is not yet four,” 
ihe said; “they have come early; they wish to see us. We will receive 
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them/' And she gave orders that her visitors should be admitted. 
A few moments later they were introduced, and there was a solemn 
exchange of amenities. The duchess was a large lady, with a fine 
fresh color; the Countess of Pimlico was very pretty and elegant. 

The duchess looked about her as she sat down — looked not espe- 
cially at Mrs. Westgate. “I dare say my son has told you that I have 
been wanting to come and see you/' she observed. 

“You are very kind," said Mrs. Westgate, vaguely — her conscience 
not allowing her to assent to this proposition — and, indeed, not 
permitting her to enunciate her own with any appreciable em- 
phasis. 

“He says you were so kind to him in America/' said the duchess. 

“We are very glad," Mrs. Westgate replied, “to have been able 
to make him a little more — a little less — a little more comfortable." 

“I think that he stayed at your house,” remarked the Duchess of 
Bayswater, looking at Bessie Alclen. 

“A very short time," said Mrs. Westgate. 

“Ohl" said the duchess; and she continued to look at Bessie, who 
was engaged in conversation with her daughter. 

“Do you like London?” Lady Pimlico had asked of Bessie, after 
looking at her a good deal — at her face and her hands, her dress 
and her hair. 

“Very much indeed," said Bessie. 

“Do you like this hotel?" 

“It is very comfortable," said Bessie. 

“Do you like stopping at hotels?” inquired Lady Pimlico, after 
a patise. 

“I am very fond of travelling," Bessie answered, “and I suppose 
hotels arc a necessary part of it. But they are not the part I am 
fondest of." 

“Oh, I hate travelling,” said the Countess of Pimlico, and trans- 
ferred her attention to Mrs. Westgate. 

“My son tells me you are going to Branches," the duchess said, 
presently. 

“Lord Lambeth has been so good as to ask us," said Mrs. West- 
gate, who perceived that her visitor had now begun to look at her, 
and who had her customary happy consciousness of a distinguished 
appearance. The only mitigation of her felicity on this point was 
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that, having inspected her visitor's own costume, she said to her- 
self, “She won’t know how well I am dressedi” 

*'He has asked me to go, but I am not sure I shall be able,” mur- 
mured the duchess. 

“He had offered us the p — the prospect of meeting you,” said 
Mrs. Westgate. 

“I hate the country at this season,” responded the duchess. 

Mrs. Westgate gave a little shrug. “I think it is pleasanter than 
London.” 

But the duchess’s eyes were absent again; she was looking fixedly 
at Bessie. In a moment she slowly rose, walked to a chair that stood 
empty at the young girl’s right hand, and silently seated herself. 
As she was a majestic, voluminous woman, this little transaction 
had, inevitably, an air of somewhat impressive attention. It dif- 
fused a certain awkwardness, which Lady Pimlico, as a sympathetic 
daughter, perhaps desired to rectify in turning to Mrs. Westgate. 

“I dare say you go out a great deal,” she observed. 

“No, very little. We are strangers, and we didn’t come here ior 
society.” 

“I see,” said Lady Pimlico. “It’s rather nice in town just now.” 

“It’s charming,” said Mrs. Westgate. “But we only go to see a 
few people — ^whom we like.” 

“Of course one can’t like every one,’’ said Lady Pimlico. 

“It depends upon one’s society,” Mrs. Westgate rejoined. 

The duchess meanwhile had addressed herself to Bessie. “My son 
tells me the young ladies in America are so clever.” 

“I am glad they made so good an impression on him,” said Bessie, 
smiling. 

The duchess was not smiling; her, large, fresh face was very tran- 
quil. “He is very susceptible,” she said. “He thinks every one clever, 
and sometimes they are.” 

“Sometimes,” Bessie assented, smiling still. 

The duchess looked at her a little, and then went on: “Lambeth 
is very susceptible, but he is very volatile, too.” 

“Volatile?” asked Bessie. 

“He is very inconstant. It won’t do to depend on him.” 

“Ah,” said Bessie, “I don’t recognize that description. We have 
depended on him greatly — ^my sister and I — and he has never dis- 
appointed us.” 
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‘*He will disappoint you yet/' Said the duchess*. 

Bessie gave a little laugh, as if she were amused at the duchess's 
persistency. “I suppose it will depend on what we expect of him." 

"The less you expect the better," Lord Lambeth's mother de- 
clared. 

“Well," said Bessie, "we expect nothing unreasonable.” 

The duchess for a moment was silent, though she appeared to 
have more to say. "Lambeth says he has seen so much of you,” she 
presently began. 

"He has been to see us very often; he has been very kind," said 
Bessie Alden. 

"I dare say you are used to that. I am told there is a great deal 
of that in America." 

"A great deal of kindness?" the young girl inquired, smiling. 

"Is that what you call it? I know you have different expressions." 

"We certainly don’t always understand each other," said Mrs. 
Westgate, the termination of whose interview with Lady Pimlico 
allowed her to give attention to their elder visitor. 

"I am speaking of the young men calling so much upon the young 
ladies," the duchess explained. 

"But surely in England,” said Mrs. Westgate, "the young ladies 
don’t call upon the young men?" 

“Some of them do — almostl" Lady Pimlico declared. "When the 
young men are a great parti** 

“Bessie, you must make a note of that," said Mrs. Westgate. “My 
sister," she added, “is a model traveller. She writes down all the 
curious facts she hears in a little book she keeps for the purpose." 

The duchess was a little flushed; she looked all about the room, 
while her daughter turned to Bessie. “My brother told us you were 
wonderfully clever,” said Lady Pimlico, 

"He should have said my sister,” Bessie answered — "when she 
says such things as that." 

“Shall you be long at Branches?” the duchess asked, abruptly, 
of the young girl. 

“Lord Lambeth has asked us for three days," said Bessie. 

“I shall go,” the duchess declared, "and my daughter, too.’* 

“That will be charming!” Bessie rejoined. 

“Delightful!" murmured Mrs. Westgate. 
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"I shall expect to see a great deal of you,” the duchess continued. 
“When I go to Branches I monopolize my son’s guests/’ 

“They must be most happy,” said Mrs. Westgatc, very graciously. 

“I want immensely to see it — to see the castle,” said Bessie to the 
duchess. “I have never seen one — in England, at least; and you 
know we have none in America.” 

“Ah, you are fond of castles?” inquired her Grace. 

“Immensely!” replied the young girl. “It has been the dream of 
my life to live in one.” 

The duchess looked at her a moment, as if she hardly knew how 
to take this assurance, which, from her Grace's point of view, was 
either very artless or very audacious. “Well,” she said, rising, “I 
will show you Branches myself.” And upon this the two great ladies 
took their departure. 

“What did they mean by it?” asked Mrs. Westgate, when they 
were gone. 

“They meant to be polite,” said Bessie, “because we are going 
to meet them.” 

“It is too late to be polite,” Mrs. Westgate replied, almost grimly. 
“They meant to overawe us by their fine manners and their 
grandeur, and to make you Idcher prise** 

**Ldcher prise? What strange things you sayl” murmured Bessie 
Alden. 

“They meant to snub us, so that we shouldn’t dare to go to 
Branche.s,” Mrs. Westgate continued, 

“On the contrary,” said Bessie, “the duchess offered to show 
me the place herself.” 

“Yes, you may depend upon it she won't let you out of her sight. 
She will show you the place from morning till night.” 

“You have a theory for everything,” said Bessie. 

“And you apparently have none for anything.” 

“I saw no attempt to ‘overawe’ us,” said the young girl. “Their 
manners were not fine.” 

“They were not even good!” Mrs. Westgate declared. 

Bessie was silent a while, but in a few moments she observed that 
she had a very good theory. “They came to look at me,” she said, 
as if this had been a very ingenious hypothesis. Mrs. Westgate did it 
justice; she greeted it with a smile, and pronounced it most bril- 
liant, while, in reality, she felt that the young girl’s scepticism. 
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or her charity, or, as she had sometimes called it appropriately, her 
idealism, was proof against irony. Bessie, however, remained medi- 
tative all the rest of the day and well on into the morrow. 

On the morrow, before lunch, Mrs. Westgate had occasion to go 
out for an hour, and left her sister writing a letter. When she came 
back she met Lord Lambeth at the door of the hotel, coming away. 
She thought he looked slightly embarrassed; he was certainly very 
grave. “I am sorry to have missed you. Won't you come back?” she 
asked. 

“No,” said the young man, “I can't. I have seen your sister. I can 
never come back.” Then he looked at her a moment, and took her 
hand. “Good-bye, Mrs. Wesigate,” he said. “You have been very 
kind to me.” And with what she thought a strange, sad look in his 
handsome young face, he turned away. 

She went in, and she found Bessie still writing her letter — that 
is, Mrs. Westgate perceived she was sitting at the table with the pen 
in her hand and not writing. “Lord Lambeth has been here,” said 
the elder lady at last. 

1 hen Bessie got up and showed her a pale, serious face. She bent 
this face upon her sister for some time, confessing silently and a 
little pleading. “I told him,” she said at last, “that wc could not go 
to Branches.” 

Mrs. Westgate displayed just a spark of irritation. “He might 
have waited,” she said, with a smile, “till one had seen the castle.” 
I^ater, an hour afterwards, she said, “Dear Bessie, I wish you might 
have accepted him.” 

“I couldn’t,” said Bessie, gently. 

“He is an excellent fellow,” said Mrs. Westgate, 

“I couldn’t,” Bessie repealed. 

“If it is only,” her sister added, “because those women will think 
that they succeeded — that they paralyzed usi” 

Bessie Alden turned away; but presently she added, “They were 
interesting; I should have liked to sec them again.” 

“So should I!” cried Mrs. Westgate, significantly. 

“And I should have liked to see the castle,” said Bessie. “But 
now we must leave England,” she added. 

Her sister looked at her. “You will not wait to go to the National 
Gallery?” 

“Not now.” 
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“Nor to Canterbury Cathedral?” 

Bessie reflected a moment. "We can stop there on our way to 
Paris," she said. 

Lord Lambeth did not tell Percy Beaumont that the contingency 
he was not prepared at all to like had occurred: but Percy Beau- 
mont, on hearing that the two ladies had left London, wondered 
with some intensity what had happened — ^wondered, that is, until 
the Duchess of Bayswater came a little to his assistance. The two 
ladies went to Paris, and Mrs. Westgate beguiled the journey to 
that city by repeating several times: “That’s what I regret; they 
will think they petrified us.” But Bessie Alden seemed to regret 
nothing. 
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is a type heretofore not treated by James. In relating her adven- 
tures he struck that note of the social picaresque, so to speak, to 
which he returned from time to time in later years — as in the 
account of the marital difficulties of the racy Berrington couple in 
A London Life and of Maisie's parents in What Maisie Knew, 
Relationships involving an element of the socially scandalous or 
ambiguous or any sort of amalgam of the low and the snobbish 
intrigued James, In The Siege of London this element is so effec- 
tively combined with the “international proposition*' that it is 
hardly possible to tell them apart. 



PARTI 

I 


T 

Xhat solemn piece of upholstery, the curtain of the Com^die 
Frangaise, had fallen upon the first act of the piece, and our two 
Americans had taken advantage of the interval to pass out of the 
huge, hot theatre, in company with the other occupants of the 
stalls. But they were among the first to return, and they beguiled 
the rest of the intermission with looking at the house, which had 
lately been cleansed of its historic cobwebs and ornamented with 
frescos illustrative of the classic drama. In the month of September 
the audience at the Th^-atre Fran^ais is comparatively thin, and on 
this occasion the drama — UAventuricre of Emile Augier — had no 
pretensions to novelty. Many of the boxes were empty, others were 
occupied by persons of provincial or nomadic appearance. The 
boxes are far from the stage, near which our spectators were placed; 
but even at a distance Rupert Waterville was able to appreciate 
certain details. He was fond of appreciating details, and when he 
went to the theatre he looked about him a good deal, making use 
of a dainty but remarkably powerful glass. He knew that such a 
course was wanting in true distinction, and that it was indelicate 
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smoke at the door of the Grand Caf^, in a decent part of the Bou- 
levard. Nevertheless Rupert Waterville enjoyed the second act 
even less than he had done the first, which he thought heavy. He 
began to wonder whether his companion would wish to stay to the 
end; a useless line of speculation, for now that he had got to the 
theatre, Littlemore's objection to doing things would certainly keep 
him from going. Waterville also wondered what he knew about the 
lady in the box. Once or twice he glanced at his friend, and then 
he saw that Littlemorc was not following the play. He was think- 
ing of something else; he was thinking of that woman. When the 
curtain fell again he sat in his place, making way for his neighbors, 
as usual, to edge past him, grinding his knees — his legs were long — 
with their own protuberances. When the two men were alone in 
the stalls, Littlemore said: “I think I should like to see her again, 
after all.’* He spoke as if Waterville might have known all about 
her. Waterville was conscious of not doing so, but as there was evi- 
dently a good deal to know, he ielt that he should lose nothing by 
being a little discreet. So, for the moment, he asked no questions; 
he only said — 

“Well, here’s the glass.’' 

Littlemore gave him a glance of good-natured compassion. “I 
don't mean that I want to stare at her with that beastly thing. I 
mean — to see her — as I used to see her.’’ 

“How did you use to see her?” asked Waterville, bidding fare- 
well to discretion. 

“On the back piazza, at San Diego.” And as his interlocutor, in 
receipt of this information, only stared, he went on — “Come out 
where we can breathe, and I’ll tell you more.” 

They made their way to the low and narrow door, more worthy 
of a rabbit-hutch than of a great theatre, by which you pass from 
the stalls of the Com^die to the lobby, and as Littlemorc went first, 
his ingenuous friend, behind him, could sec that he glanced up at 
the box in the occupants of which they were interested. The more 
interesting of these had her back to the house; she was apparently 
just leaving the box, after her companion; but as she had not put 
on her mantle it was evident that they were not quitting the 
theatre. Littlemore's pursuit of fresh air did not lead him into the 
street; he had passed his arm into Waterville’s, and when they 
reached that fine frigid staircase which ascends to the Foyer, he 
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began silently to mount it. Littlemore was averse to active pleasures, 
but his friend reflected that now at least he had launched himself 
— ^hc was going to look for the lady whom, with a monosyllable, he 
appeared to have classified. The young man resigned himself for 
the moment to asking no questions, and the two strolled together 
into the shining saloon where Houdon's admirable statue of Vol- 
taire, reflected in a dozen mirrors, is gaped at by visitors obviously 
less acute than the genius expressed in those living features. Water- 
ville knew that Voltaire was very witty; he had read Candide, and 
had already had several opportunities of appreciating the statue. 
The Foyer was not crowded; only a dozen groups were scattered 
over the polished floor, several others having passed out to the 
balcony which overhangs the square of the Palais Royal. The win- 
dows were open, the brilliant lights of Paris made the dull sum- 
mer evening look like an anniversary or a revolution; a murmur 
of voices seemed to come up from the streets, and even in the 
Foyer one heard the slow click of the horses and the rumble of the 
crookedly-driven fiacres on the hard, smooth asphalt. A lady and a 
gentleman, with their backs to our friends, stood before the image 
of Voltaire; the lady was dressed in while, including a white bon- 
net. Littlemore felt, as so many persons feel in that spot, that the 
scene was conspicuously Parisian, and he gave a mysterious laugh. 

“It seems comical to see her here! The last time was in New 
Mexico." 

“In New Mexico?" 

“At San Diego." 

“Oh, on the back piazza," said Watcrville, putting things to- 
gether. He had not been aware of the position of San Diego, for if 
on the occasion of his lately being appointed to a subordinate dip- 
lomatic post in London, he had been paying a good deal of atten- 
tion to European geography, he had rather neglected that of his 
own country. 

They had not spoken loud, and they were not standing near her; 
but suddenly, as if she had heard them, the lady in white turned 
round. Her eye caught Waterville’s first, and in that glance he saw 
that if she had heard them it was not because they were audible 
but because she had extraordinary quickness of ear. There was no 
recognition in it — there was none, at first, even when it rested 
lightly upon George Littlemore. But recognition flashed out a 
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moment later, accompanied with a delicate increase of color and a 
quick extension of her apparently constant smile. She had turned 
completely round; she stood there in sudden friendliness, with 
parted lips, with a hand, gloved to the elbow, almost imperiously 
offered. She was even prettier than at a distance. “Well, I declarel” 
she exclaimed; so loud that every one in the room appeared to feel 
personally addressed. Waterville was surprised; he had not been pre- 
pared, even after the mention of the back piazza, to find her an 
American. Her companion turned round as she spoke; he was a 
fresh, lean young man, in evening dress; he kept his hands in his 
pockets; Waterville imagined that he at any rate was not an Amer- 
ican. He looked very grave — for such a fair, festive young man — 
and gave Waterville and Littlemore, though his height was not 
superior to theirs, a narrow, vertical glance. Then he turned back 
to the statue of Voltaire, as if it had been, after all, among his 
premonitions that the lady he was attending would recognize people 
he didn't know, and didn't even, perhaps, care to know. This pos- 
sibly confirmed slightly Littlcmore's assertion that she was not re- 
spectable. The young man was, at least; consummately so. “Where 
in the world did you drop from?" the lady inquired. 

*1 have been here some time," Littlemore said, going forward, 
rather deliberately, to shake hands with her. He smiled a little, 
but he was more serious than she; he kept his eye on her own as 
if she had been just a trifle dangerous; it was the manner in which 
a duly discreet person would have approached some glossy, graceful 
animal which had an occasional trick of biting, 

“Here in Paris, do you mean?" 

“No; here and there — in Europe generally." 

“Well, it's queer I haven't met you." 

“Better late than never I" said Littlemore. His smile was a little 
fixed. 

“Well, you look very natural,” the lady went on. 

“So do you — or very charming — it's the same thing,” Littlemore 
answered, laughing, and evidently wishing to be easy. It was as if, 
face to face, and after a considerable lapse of time, he had found her 
more imposing than he expected when, in the stalls below, he de- 
termined to come and meet her. As he spoke, the young man who 
was with her gave up his inspection of Voltaire and faced about, 
listlessly, without looking either at Littlemore or at Waterville. 
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“I want to introduce you to my friend/' she went on. ‘*Sir Arthur 
Demesne — Mr. Littlemore. Mr. Littlemore — Sir Arthur Demesne. 
Sir Arthur Demesne is an Englishman — Mr. Littlemore is a coun- 
tryman of mine, an old friend. I haven't seen him for years. For 
how long? Don’t let’s countl — I wonder you knew me,” she con- 
tinued, addressing Littlemore. ”I’m fearfully changed.” All this 
was said in a clear, gay tone, which was the more audible as she 
spoke with a kind of caressing slowness. The two men, to do honor 
to her introduction, silently exchanged a glance; the Englishman, 
perhaps, colored a little. He was very conscious of his companion, 

haven’t introduced you to many people yet,” she remarked. 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” said Sir Arthur Demesne. 

“Well, it’s queer to see youl” she exclaimed, looking still at 
Littlemore. “You have changed, too — I can see that.” 

“Not where you are concerned.” 

“That’s what I want to find out. Why don’t you introduce your 
friend? I see he’s dying to know me!” 

Littlemore proceeded to this ceremony; but he reduced it to its 
simplest elements, merely glancing at Rupert Waterville, and mur- 
muring his name. 

“You didn’t tell him my name,” the lady cried, while Waterville 
made her a formal salutation. “I hope you haven’t forgotten itl” 

Littlemore gave her a glance which was intended to be more 
penetrating than what he had hitherto permitted himself; if it had 
been put into words it would have said, “Ah, but which name?” 

She answered the unspoken question, putting out her hand, as 
she had done to Littlemore, “Happy to make your acquaintance, 
Mr. Waterville. I’m Mrs. Headway — perhaps you’ve heard of me. 
If you’ve ever been in America, you must have heard of me. Not 
so much in New York, but in the Western cities. You are an Amer- 
ican? Well, then, we are all compatriots — except Sir Arthur 
Demesne. Let me introduce you to Sir Arthur. Sir Arthur Demesne, 
Mr. Waterville — Mr. Waterville, Sir Arthur Demesne. Sir Arthur 
Demesne is a member of Parliament; don’t he look young?” She 
waited for no answer to this question, but suddenly asked another, 
as she moved her bracelets back over her long, loose gloves. “Well, 
Mr. Littlemore, what arc you thinking of?” 

He was thinking that he must indeed have forgotten her name. 
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for the one that she had pronounced awakened no association. But 
he could hardly tell her that. 

*‘rm thinking of San Diego." • 

“The back piazza, at my sister’s? Oh, don’t; it was too horrid. 
She has left now. I believe every one has left.*’ 

Sir Arthur Demesne drew out his watch with the air of a man 
who could take no part in these domestic reminiscences; he ap- 
peared to combine a generic self-possession with a degree of indi- 
vidual shyness. He said something about its being time they should 
go back to their scats, but Mrs. Headway paid no attention to the 
remark. Watcrvillc wished her to linger; he felt in looking at her as 
if he had been looking at a charming picture. Her low-growing 
hair, with its fine dense undulations, was of a shade of blackness 
that has now become rare; her complexion had the bloom of a 
white flower; her profile, when she turned her head, was as pure 
and fine as the outline of a cameo. 

“You know this is the first theatre," she said to Waterville, as if 
she wished to be sociable. “And this is Voltaire, the celebrated 
writer.’’ 

“I’m devoted to the Com^die Fran^aisc," Waterville answered, 
smiling. 

“Dreadfully bad house; we didn’t hear a word," said Sir Arthur. 

“Ah, yes, the boxes I" murmured Watcrvillc. 

“I’m rather disappointed," Mrs. Headway went on. “But I want 
to see what becomes of that woman.” 

“Dona Clorinde? Oh, I suppose they’ll shoot her; they gen- 
erally shoot the women, in French plays," Littlemore said. 

“It will remind me of San Diegol" cried Mrs. Headway. 

“Ah, at San Diego the women did the shooting." 

“They don’t seem to have killed youl" Mrs. Headway rejoined, 
archly. 

“No, but I’m riddled with wounds." 

“Well, this is very remarkable,” the lady went on, turning to 
Houdon’s statue. “It’s beautifully modelled." 

“You are perhaps reading M. de Voltaire," Littlemore suggested. 

“No; but I’ve purchased his works," 

“They are not proper reading for ladies," said the young Eng- 
lishman, severely, offering his arm to Mrs. Headway. 
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“Ah, you might have told me before I had bought thernl” she 
exclaimed, in exaggerated dismay. 

“I couldn't imagine you would buy a hundred and fifty volumes." 

“A hundred and fifty? I have only bought two." 

“Perhaps two won’t hurt you?" said Littlemore with a smile. 

She darted him a reproachful ray. “I know what you mean, — that 
Tm too bad already! Well, bad as I am, you must come and see me." 
And she threw him the name of her hotel, as she walked away with 
her Englishman. Waterville looked after the latter with a certain 
interest; he had heard of him in London, and had seen his portrait 
in “Vanity Fair." 

It was not yet time to go down, in spite of this gentleman's say- 
ing so, and Littlemore and his friend passed out on the balcony of 
the Foyer. “Headway — Fleadway? Where the deuce did she get that 
name?" Littlemore asked, as they looked down into the animated 
dusk. 

“From her husband, I suppose," Waterville suggested. 

“From her husband? From which? llic last was named Beck." 

“How many has she had?" Waterville inquired, anxious to hear 
how it was that Mrs. Headway was not respectable. 

“I haven’t the least idea. But it wouldn’t be difficult to find out, 
as I believe they are all living. She was Mrs. Beck — Nancy Beck — 
when I knew her." 

“Nancy Beck!" cried Waterville, aghast. He was thinking of her 
delicate })rofile, like that of a pretty Roman empress. There was 
a great deal to be explained. 

Littlemore explained it in a few words before they returned to 
their places, admitting indeed that he was not yet able to elucidate 
her present situation. She was a memory of his Western days; he had 
seen her last some six years before. Fie had known her very well 
and in several places; the circle of her activity was chiefly the 
Southwest. This activity was of a vague character, except in the 
sense that it was exclusively social. She was supposed to have a hus- 
band, one Philadelphus Beck, the editor of a Democratic newspaper, 
the Dakota li Sentinel; but Littlemore had never seen him — the pair 
were living apart — and it was the impression at San Diego that 
matrimony, for Mr. and Mrs. Beck, was about played out. He re- 
membered now to have heard afterwards that she was getting a 
divorce. She got divorces very easily, she was so taking in court. 
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She had got one or two before from a man whose name he had for- 
gotten, and there was a legend that even these were not the first. 
She had been exceedingly divorced! When he first met her in Cali- 
fornia, she called herself Mrs. Grenville, which he had been given to 
understand was not an appellation acquired in matrimony, but her 
parental name, resumed after the dissolution of an unfortunate 
union. She had had these episodes — her unions were all unfortu- 
nate — and had borne half a dozen names. She was a charming 
woman, especially for New Mexico; but she had been divorced too 
often — it was a tax on one's credulity; she must have repudiated 
more husbands than she had married. 

At San Diego she was staying with her sister, whose actual spouse 
(she, too, had been divorced), the principal man of the place, kept 
a bank (with the aid of a six-shooter), and who had never suffered 
Nancy to want for a home during her unattached periods. Nancy 
had begun very young; she must be about thirty-seven to-day. 
That was all he meant by her not being respectable. The chronol- 
ogy was rather mixed; her sister at least had once told him that 
there was one winter when she didn't know herself who was Nancy's 
husband. She had gone in mainly for editors — she esteemed the 
journalistic profession. They must all have been dreadful ruffians, 
for her own amiability was manifest. It was w'ell known that what- 
ever she had done she had done in self-defense. In fine, she had 
done things; that was the main point nowl She was very pretty, 
good-natured and clever, and quite the best company in those parts. 
She was a genuine product of the far West — a flower of the Pacific 
slope; ignorant, audacious, crude, but full of pluck and spirit, of 
natural intelligence, and of a certain intermittent, haphazard good 
taste. She used to say that she only wanted a chance — apparently 
she had found it now. At one time, without her, he didn’t see 
how he could have put up with the life. He had started a cattle- 
ranch, to which San Diego was the nearest town, and he used to 
ride over to sec her. Sometimes he stayed there for a week; then he 
went to see her every evening. It was horribly hot; they used to 
sit on the back piazza. She was always as attractive, and very nearly 
as well-dressed, as they had just beheld her. As far as appearance 
went, she might have been transplanted at an hour's notice from 
that dusty old settlement to the city by the Seine. 
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“Some of those Western women are wonderful/' Littlemore said. 
“Like her, they only want a chance/' 

He had not been in love with her — there never was anything of 
that sort between them. There might have been of course; but as 
it happened there was not. Headway apparently was the successor 
of Beck; perhaps there had been others between. She was in no sort 
of “society"; she only had a local reputation (“the elegant and 
accomplished Mrs. Beck," the newspapers called her — the other 
editors, to whom she wasn’t married), though, indeed, in that 
spacious civilization the locality was large. She knew nothing of 
the East, and to the best of his belief at that period had never seen 
New York. Various things might have happened in those six years, 
however; no doubt she had “come up." The West was sending us 
everything (Littlemore spoke as a New Yorker); no doubt it would 
send us at last our brilliant women. This little woman used to look 
quite over the head of New York; even in those days she thought 
and talked of Paris, which there was no prospect of her knowing; 
that was the way she had got on in New Mexico. She had had her 
ambition, her presentiments; she had known she was meant for 
better things. Even at San Diego she had prefigured her little Sir 
Arthur; every now and then a wandering Englishman came within 
her range. They were not all baronets and M. P.’s, but they were 
usually a change from the editors. What she was doing with her pres- 
ent acquisition he was curious to see. She was certainly — if he had 
any capacity for that state of mind, which was not too apparent — 
making him happy. She looked very splendid; Headway had prob- 
ably made a “pile," an achievement not to be imputed to any of 
the others. She didn’t accept money — he was sure she didn’t accept 
money. 

On their way back to their seats Littlemore, whose tone had been 
humorous, but with that strain of the pensive which is insepa- 
rable from retrospect, suddenly broke into audible laughter. 

“The modelling of a statue and the works of Voltaire!" he ex- 
claimed, recurring to two or three things she had said. “It’s comical 
to hear her attempt those flights, for in New Mexico she knew 
nothing about modelling." 

“She didn’t strike me as affected,” Watcrville rejoined, feeling 
a vague impulse to take a considerate view of her. 

“Oh, no; she’s only — as she says — ^fearfully changed” 
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They were in their places before the play went on again, and they 
both gave another glance at Mrs. Headway's box. She leaned back, 
slowly fanning herself, and evidently watching Littlemore, as if she 
had been waiting to see him come in. Sir Arthur Demesne sat be- 
side her, rather gloomily, resting a round pink chin upon a high 
stiff collar; neither of them seemed to speak. 

“Are you sure she makes him happy?" Waterville asked. 

“Yes — that’s the way those people show it." 

“But does she go about alone with him that way? Where’s her 
husband?" 

“I suppose she has divorced him.” 

“And does she want to marry the baronet?” Waterville asked, as 
if his companion were omniscient. 

It amused Littlemore for the moment to appear so. “lie wants to 
marry her, I guess.” 

“And be divorced, like the others?" 

“Oh, no; this time she has got what she wants," said Littlemore, 
as the curtain rose. 

He suffered three days to elapse before he called at the Hotel 
Meurice, which she had designated, and we may occupy this interval 
in adding a few words to the story we have taken from his lips. 
George Littlcmore’s residence in the far West had been of the 
usual tentative sort — he had gone there to replenish a pocket 
depleted by youthful extravagance. His first attempts had failed; 
the days were passing away when a fortune was to be picked up 
even by a young man who might be supposed to have inherited 
from an honorable father, lately removed, some of those fine abil- 
ities, mainly dedicated to the importation of tea, to which the elder 
Mr. Littlemore was indebted for the power of leaving his son well 
off. Littlemore had dissipated his patrimony, and he was not quick 
to discover his talents, which, consisting chiefly of an unlimited 
faculty for smoking and horse-breaking, appeared to lie in the 
direction of none of the professions called liberal. He had been sent 
to Harvard to have his aptitudes cultivated, but here they took such 
a form that repression had been found more necessary than stimulus 
— ^repression embodied in an occasional sojourn in one of the 
lovely villages of the Connecticut valley. Rustication saved him, 
perhaps, in the sense that it detached him; it destroyed his ambi- 
tions, which had been foolish. At the age of thirty, Littlemore had 
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mastered none of the useful arts, unless we include in the number 
the great art of indifference. He was roused from his indifference 
by a stroke of good luck. To oblige a friend who was even in more 
pressing need of cash than himself, he had purchased for a mod- 
erate sum (the proceeds of a successful game of poker) a share in a 
silver-mine which the disposer, with unusual candor, admitted to be 
destitute of metal. Littlemore looked into his mine and recognized 
the truth of the contention, which, however, was demolished some 
two years later by a sudden revival of curiosity on the part of one of 
the other shareholders. This gentleman, convinced that a silver-mine 
without silver is as rare as an effect without a cause, discovered the 
sparkle of the precious element deep down in the reasons of things. 
The discovery was agreeable to Littlemore, and was the beginning 
of a fortune which, through several dull years and in many rough 
places, he had repeatedly despaired of, and which a man whose pur- 
pose was never very keen did not perhaps altogether deserve. It 
was before he saw himself successful that he had made the ac- 
quaintance of the lady now established at the H6tel Meurice. To- 
day he owned the largest share in his mine, which remained per- 
versely productive, and which enabled him to buy, among other 
things, in Montana, a cattle-ranch of much finer proportions than 
the dry acres near San Diego. Ranches and mines encourage secur- 
ity, and the consciousness of not having to watch the sources of his 
income too anxiously (an obligation which for a man of his disposi- 
tion spoils everything) now added itself to his usual coolness. It was 
not that this same coolness had not been considerably tried. To 
take only one — the principal — instance: he had lost his wife after 
only a twelve-month of marriage, some three years before the date at 
which we meet him. He was more than forty when he encountered 
and wooed a young girl of twenty-three, who, like himself, had con- 
sulted all the probabilities in expecting a succession of happy years. 
She left him a small daughter, now intrusted to the care of his 
only sister, the wife of an English squire and mistress of a dull 
park in Hampshire. This lady, Mrs. Dolphin by name, had cap- 
tivated her landowner during a journey in which Mr. Dolphin had 
promised himself to examine the institutions of the United States. 
The institution on which he reported most favorably was the 
pretty girls of the larger towns, and he returned to New York a 
year or two later to marry Miss Littlemore, who, unlike her brother. 
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had not wasted her patrimony. Her sister-in-law, married many 
years later, and coming to Europe on this occasion, had died in 
London — where she flattered herself the doctors were infallible — a 
week after the birth of her little girl; and poor Littlemore, though 
relinquishing his child for the moment, remained in these disap- 
pointing countries, to be within call of the Hampshire nursery. He 
was rather a noticeable man, especially since his hair and mustache 
had turned white. Tall and strong, with a good figure and a bad 
carriage, he looked capable but indolent, and was usually supposed 
to have an importance of which he was far from being conscious. 
His eye was at once keen and quiet, his smile dim and dilatory, 
but exceedingly genuine. His principal occupation to-day was doing 
nothing, and he did it with a sort of artistic perfection. This faculty 
excited real envy on the part of Rupert Watervillc, who was ten 
years younger than he, and who had too many ambitions and anxi- 
eties — none of them very important, but making collectively a 
considerable incubus — to be able to wait for inspiration. He 
thought it a great accomplishment, he hoped some day to arrive at 
it; it made a man so independent; he had his resources within his 
own breast. Littlemore could sit for a whole evening, without utter- 
ance or movement, smoking cigars and looking absently at his fin- 
ger-nails. As every one knew that he was a good fellow and had 
made his fortune, this dull behavior could not well be attributed 
to stupidity or to moroseness. It seemed to imply a fund of reminis- 
cence, an experience of life which had left him hundreds of things 
to think about. Waterville felt that if he could make a good use of 
these present years, and keep a sharp look-out for experience, he 
too, at forty-five, might have time to look at his finger-nails. He had 
an idea that such contemplations — not of course in their literal, 
but in their symbolic intensity — ^were a sign of a man of the world. 
Waterville, reckoning possibly without an ungrateful Department 
of State, had also an idea that he had embraced the diplomatic 
career. He was the junior of the two Secretaries who render 
the personnel of the United States Legation in London excep- 
tionally numerous, and was at present enjoying his annual leave 
of absence. It became a diplomatist to be inscrutable, and though he 
had by no means, as a whole, taken Littlemore as his model — there 
were much better ones in the diplomatic body in London — he 
thought he looked inscrutable when of an evening, in Paris, after 
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he had been asked what he would like to do, he replied that he 
should like to do nothing, and simply sat for an interminable time 
in front of the Grand Cafe, on the Boulevard de la Madeleine (he 
was very fond of cafes), ordering a succession of demitasses. It was 
very rarely that Littlemore cared even to go to the theatre, and the 
visit to the Comedie Fran^aise, which we have described, had been 
undertaken at Waterville’s instance. He had seen Le Demi-Monde 
a few nights before, and had been told that L’ Aveniuriere would 
show him a particular treatment of the same subject — the justice 
to be meted out to unscrupulous women who attempt to thrust 
themselves into honorable families. It seemed to him that in both 
of these cases the ladies had deserved their fate, but he wished it 
might have been brought about by a little less lying on the part of 
the representatives of honor. Littlemore and he, without being 
intimate, were very good friends, and spent much of their time 
together. As it turned out, Littlemore was very glad he had gone 
to the theatre, for he found himself much interested in this new 
incarnation of Nancy Beck. 
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][ Xis delay in going to see her was nevertheless calculated; there 
were more reasons for it than it is necessary to mention. But when 
he went, Mrs. Headway was at home, and Littlemore was not sur- 
prised to see Sir Arthur Demesne in her sitting-room. There was 
something in the air which seemed to indicate that this gentleman's 
visit had already lasted a certain time. Littlemore thought it prob- 
able that, given the circumstances, he would now bring it to a 
close; he must have learned from their hostess that Littlemore was 
an old and familiar friend. He might of course have definite rights 
— ^he had every appearance of it; but the more definite they were the 
more gracefully he could afford to waive them. Littlemore made 
these reflections while Sir Arthur Demesne sat there looking at him 
without giving any sign of departure. Mrs, Headway was very 
gracious — she had the manner of having known you a hundred 
years; she scolded Littlemore extravagantly for not having been to 
see her sooner, but this was only a form of the gracious. By day- 
light she looked a little faded; but she had an expression which 
could never fade. She had the best rooms in the hotel, and an air of 
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extreme opulence and prosperity; her courier sat outside in the 
ante-chamber, and she evidently knew how to live. She attempted 
to include Sir Arthur in the conversation, but though the young 
man remained in his place, he declined to be included. He smiled, 
in silence; but he was evidently uncomfortable. The conversation, 
therefore, remained superficial — ^a quality that, of old, had by no 
means belonged to Mrs. Headway’s interviews with her friends. The 
Englishman looked at Littlemore with a strange, perverse expres- 
sion which Littlemore, at first, with a good deal of private amuse- 
ment, simply attributed to jealousy. 

“My dear Sir Arthur, I wish very much you would go,” Mrs. 
Headway remarked, at the end of a quarter of an hour. 

Sir Arthur got up and took his Jiat. “I thought I should oblige you 
by staying.” 

“To defend me against Mr. Littlemore? I’ve known him since I 
was a baby — I know the worst he can do.” She fixed her charming 
smile for a moment on her retreating visitor, and she added, w^ith 
much unexpectedness, “I want to talk to him about my pasti” 

“That’s just what I want to hear,” said Sir Arthur, with his hand 
on the door. 

“We are going to talk American; you wouldn’t understand usi — 
He speaks in the English style,” she explained, in her little sufficient 
way, as the baronet, who announced that at all events he would 
come back in the evening, let himself out. 

“He doesn’t know about your past?” Littlemore inquired, trying 
not to make the question sound impertinent. 

“Oh, yes; I’ve told him everything; but he doesn’t understand. 
The English are so peculiar; I think they are rather stupid. He has 
never heard of a woman being — ’’ But here Mrs. Headway checked 
herself, while Littlemore filled out the blank. “What arc you laugh- 
ing at? It doesn’t matter,” she went on; “there are more things in 
the world than those people have heard of. However, I like them 
very much; at least I like him. He’s such a gentleman; do you know 
what I mean? Only, he stays too long, and he isn’t amusing. I’m 
very glad to see you, for a change.” 

“Do you mean I’m not a gentleman?” Littlemore asked. 

“No indeed; you used to be, in New Mexico. I think you were the 
only one — and I hope you are still. That’s why I recognized you the 
other night; I might have cut you, you know.” 
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“You can still, if you like. It*s not too latc.“ 

“Oh, no; that’s not what 1 want. I want you to help me.” 

“To help you?” 

Mrs. Headway fixed her eyes for a moment on the door. “Do you 
suppose that man is there still?” 

“ Ihat young man — your poor Englishman?” 

“No; I mean Max. Max is my courier,” said Mrs. Headway, with 
a certain impressiveness. 

“I haven’t the least idea. I’ll sec, if you like.” 

“No; in that case I should have to give him an order, and I don’t 
know what in the world to ask him to do. He sits there for hours; 
with my simple habits I afford him no employment. I am afraid I 
have no imagination.” 

“The burden of grandeur,” said Littlemore. 

“Oh yes. I’m very grand. But on the whole I like it. I’m only 
afraid he’ll hear. I talk so very loud; that’s another thing I’m trying 
to get over.” 

“Why do you want to be different?” 

“Well, because everything else is different,” Mrs. Headway re- 
joined, with a little sigh. “Did you hear that I’d lost my husband?” 
she went on, abruptly. 

“Do you mean — a — Mr. ?” and Littlemore paused, with an 

effect that did not seem to come home to her. 

“I mean Mr. Headway,” she said, with dignity. “I’ve been through 
a good deal since you saw me last: marriage, and death, and trouble, 
and all sorts of things.” 

“You had been through a good deal of marriage before that,” 
Littlemore ventured to observe. 

She rested her eyes on him with soft brightness, and without a 
change of color. “Not so much — not so much — ” 

“Not so much as might have been thought.” 

“Not so much as was reported. I forget whether I was married 
when I saw you last.” 

“It was one of the reports,” said Littlemore. “But I never saw Mr. 
Beck.” 

“You didn’t lose much; he was a simple loretchl I have done cer- 
tain things in my life which I have never understood; no wonder 
others can’t understand them. But that’s all overl Are you sure Max 
doesn’t hear?” she asked, quickly. 
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“Not at all sure. But if you suspect him of listening at the key- 
hole, I would send him away.” 

“I don’t think he does that. I am always rushing to the door.” 

“Then he doesn’t hear. I had no idea you had so many secrets. 
When I parted with you, Mr. Headway was in the future.” 

“Well, now he’s in the past. He was a pleasant man — I can under- 
stand my doing that. But he only lived a year. He had neuralgia of 
the heart; he left me very well off.” She mentioned these various 
facts as if they were quite of the same order. 

“I’m glad to hear it; you used to have expensive tastes.” 

“I have plenty of money,” said Mrs. Headway. “Mr. Headway 
had property at Denver, which has increased immensely in value. 
After his death I tried New York. But I don’t like New York.” Little- 
more’s hostess uttered this last sentence in a tone which was the 
resume of a social episode. “I mean to live in Europe — I like 
Europe,” she announced; and the manner of the announcement had 
a touch of prophecy, as the other words had had a reverberation of 
history. 

Littlemore was very much struck with all this, and he was greatly 
entertained with Mrs. Headway. “Are you travelling with that young 
man?” he inquired, with the coolness of a person who wishes to make 
his entertainment go as far as possible. 

She folded her arms as she leaned back in her chair. “Look hero, 
Mr. Littlemore,” she said; “I’m about as good-natured as I used to 
be in America, but I know a great deal more. Of course I ain’t 
travelling with that young man; he’s only a friend.” 

“He isn’t a lover?” asked Littlemore, rather cruelly. 

“Do people travel with their lovers? I don’t want you to laugh at 
me — I want you to help me.” She fixed her eyes on him with an air 
of tender remonstrance that might have touched him; she looked 
so gentle and reasonable. “As I tell you, I have taken a great fancy 
to this old Europe; I feel as if I should never go back. But I want to 
see something of the life. I think it would suit me — if I could get 
started a little. Mr. Littlemore,” she added, in a moment — “I may as 
well be frank, for I ain’t at all ashamed. I want to get into society. 
That’s what I’m after!” 

Littlemore settled himself in his chair, with the feeling of a man 
who, knowing that he will have to pull, seeks to obtain a certain 
leverage. It was in a tone of light jocosity, almost of encouragement. 
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however, that he repeated: "Into society? ilt seems to me you are in 
it already, with baronets for your adorers.” 

"That’s just what I want to knowl” she said, with a certain eager- 
ness. "Is a baronet much?” 

“So they are apt to think. But I know very little about it.” 

“Ain’t you in society yourself?” 

“I? Never in the world! Where did you get that idea? I care 
no more about society than about that copy of the Figaro** 

Mrs. Headway’s countenance assumed for a moment a look of 
extreme disappointment, and Littlemore could sec that, having 
heard of his silver-mine and his cattle-ranch, and knowing that he 
was living in Europe, she had hoped to find him immersed in the 
world of fashion. But she speedily recovered herself. “I don’t believe 
a word of it. You know you’re a gentleman — ^you can’t help yourself.” 

"I may be a gentleman, but I have none of the habits of one.” 
Littlemore hesitated a moment, and then he added — "I lived too 
long in the great Southwest.” 

She flushed quickly; she instantly understood — understood even 
more than he had meant to say. But she wished to make use of him, 
and it was of more importance that she should appear forgiving — 
especially as she had the happy consciousness of being so, than that 
she should punish a cruel speech. She could afford, however, to be 
lightly ironical. “That makes no difference — a gentleman is always 
a gentleman.” 

"Not always,” said Littlemore, laughing. 

“It’s impossible that, through your sister, you shouldn’t know 
something about European society,” said Mrs. Headway. 

At the mention of his sister, made with a studied lightness of 
reference which he caught as it passed, Littlemore was unable to 
repress a start. “What in the world have you got to do with my 
sister?” he would have liked to say. The introduction of this lady was 
disagreeable to him; she belonged to quite another order of ideas, 
and it was out of the question that Mrs. Headway should ever make 
her acquaintance — if this was what, as that lady would have said — 
she was “after.” But he took advantage of a side-issue. “What do you 
mean by European society? One can't talk about that. It's a very 
vague phrase.” 

"Well, I mean English society — I mean the society your sister lives 
in — ^that’s what I mean,” said Mrs. Headway, who was quite pre- 
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pared to be definite. “I mean the people I saw in London last May — 
the people I saw at the opera and in the park, the people who go to 
the Queen's drawing-rooms. When I was in London I stayed at that 
hotel on the corner of Piccadilly — that looking straight down St. 
James's Street — and I spent hours together at the window looking 
at the people in the carriages. I had a carriage of my own, and when 
I was not at my window I was driving all round. I was all alone; I 
saw every one, but I knew no one — I had no one to tell me. I didn’t 
know Sir Arthur then — I only met him a month ago at Homburg. 
He followed me to Paris — that’s how he came to be my guest.” 
Serenely, prosaically, without any of the inflation of vanity, Mrs. 
Headway made this last assertion; it was as if she were used to being 
followed, or as if a gentleman one met at Homburg would inevitably 
follow. In the same tone she went on: “I attracted a good deal of 
attention in London — I could easily see that.” 

“You’ll do that wherever you go,” Littlemore said, insufficiently 
enough, as he felt. 

“I don't want to attract so much; I think it's vulgar,” Mrs. Head- 
way rejoined, with a certain soft sweetness which seemed to denote 
the enjoyment of a new idea. She was evidently open to new ideas. 

“Every one was looking at you the other night at the theatre,” 
Littlemore continued. “How can you hope to escape notice?” 

“I don’t want to escape notice — people have always looked at 
me, and I suppose they always will. But there are different ways of 
being looked at, and I know the way I want. I mean to have it, 
tool” Mrs. Headway exclaimed. Yes, she was very definite. 

Littlemore sat there, face to face with her, and for some time he 
said nothing. He had a mixture of feelings, and the memory of other 
places, other hours, was stealing over him. There had been of old a 
very considerable absence of interposing surfaces between these two 
— he had known her as one knew people only in the great Southwest. 
He had liked her extremely, in a town where it would have been 
ridiculous to be difficult to please. But his sense of this fact was 
somehow connected with Southwestern conditions; his liking for 
Nancy Beck was an emotion of which the proper setting was a 
back piazza. She presented herself here on a new basis — ^she appeared 
to desire to be classified afresh. Littlemore said to himself that this 
was too much trouble; he had taken her in that way — he couldn't 
begin at this time of day to take her in another way. He asked him- 
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self whether she were going to be a bore. It was not easy to suppose 
Mrs. Headway capable of this offence; but she might become tire- 
some if she were bent upon being different. It made him rather 
afraid when she began to talk about European society, about his 
sister, about things being vulgar. Littlemore was a very good fellow, 
and he had at least the average human love of justice; but there was 
in his composition an element of the indolent, the sceptical, perhaps 
even the brutal, which made him desire to preserve the simplicity 
of their former terms of intercourse. He had no particular desire to 
see a woman rise again, as the mystic process was called; he didn’t 
believe in women’s rising again. He believed in their not going 
down; thought it perfectly possible and eminently desirable, but 
held it was much better for society that they should not endeavor, 
as the French say, to meler les genres. In general, he didn't pretend 
to say what was good for society — ^society seemed to him in rather a 
bad way; but he had a conviction on this particular point. Nancy 
Beck going in for the great prizes, that spectacle might be enter- 
taining for a simple spectator; but it would be a nuisance, an 
embarrassment, from the moment anything more than contempla- 
tion should be expected of him. He had no wish to be rough, but 
it might be well to show her that he was not to be humbugged. 

“Oh, if there’s anything you want you’ll have it,’’ he said in 
answer to her last remark. “You have always had what you want.” 

“Well, I want something new this time. Does your sister reside 
in London?” 

“My dear lady, what do you know about my sister?’’ Littlemore 
%sked. “She’s not a woman you would care for.” 

Mrs. Headway was silent a moment. “You don’t respect me!” 
she exclaimed suddenly in a loud, almost gay tone of voice. If 
Littlemore wished, as I say, to preserve the simplicity of their old 
terms of intercourse, she was apparently willing to humor him. 

“Ah, my dear Mrs. Beck . . .!’’ he cried, vaguely, protestingly, 
and using her former name quite by accident. At San Diego he 
had never thought whether he respected her or not; that never 
came up. 

“That’s a proof of it — calling me by that hateful name! Don't 
you believe I'm married? I haven’t been fortunate in my names,” 
she added, pensively. 

“You make it very awkward when you say such mad things. My 
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sister lives most of the year in the country; she is very simple, 
rather dull, perhaps a trifle narrow-minded. You are very clever, 
very lively, and as wide as all creation. That’s why I think you 
wouldn't like her." 

"You ought to be ashamed to run down your sister!" cried Mrs. 
Headway. "You told me once — ^at San Diego — that she was the 
nicest woman you knew. I made a note of that, you see. And you 
told me she was just my age. So that makes it rather uncomfortable 
for you, if you won't introduce me!" And Littlemore's hostess gave 
a pitiless laugh. "I'm not in the least afraid of her being dull. 
It's very distinguished to be dull. I'm ever so much too lively." 

"You are indeed, ever so much! But nothing is more easy than 
to know my sister," said Littlemore, who knew perfectly that what 
he said was untrue. And then, as a diversion from this delicate 
topic, he suddenly asked, "Are you going to marry Sir Arthur?" 

"Don’t you think I've been married about enough?" 

''Possibly; but this is a new line, it would be different. An English- 
man — that’s a new sensation." 

"If I should marry, it would be a European," said Mrs. Headway 
calmly. 

"Your chance is very good; they are all marrying Americans." 

"He would have to be some one fine, the man I should marry 
now. I have a good deal to make up for! That's what I want to 
know about Sir Arthur; all this time you haven't told me." 

"I have nothing in the world to tell — I have never heard of him. 
Hasn't he told you himself?" 

"Nothing at all; he is very modest. He doesn't brag, nor mak^ 
himself out anything great. I'hat's what I like him for: I think 
it’s in such good taste, I like good taste!” exclaimed Mrs. Headway. 
"But all this time," she added, "you haven't told me you would 
help me." 

"How can I help you? I’m no one, I have no power.” 

"You can help me by not preventing me. I want you to promise 
not to prevent me.” She gave him her fixed, bright gaze again; 
her eyes seemed to look far into his. 

"Good Lord, how could I prevent you?" 

"I'm not sure that you could. But you might try." 

"I'm too indolent, and too stupid," said Littlemore jocosely. 

"Yes," she replied, musing as she still looked at him. "I think 
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you are too stupid. But I think you are also too kind,” she added 
more graciously. She was almost irresistible when she said such a 
thing as that. 

They talked for a quarter of an hour longer, and at last — as if 
she had had scruples — ^she spoke to him of his own marriage, of the 
death of his wife, matters to which she alluded more felicitously 
(as he thought) than to some other points. “If you have a little 
girl you ought to be very happy; that's what I should like to have. 
Lord, I should make her a nice womanl Not like me — in another 
stylel” When he rose to leave her, she told him that he must come 
and see her very often; she was to be some weeks longer in Paris; 
he must bring Mr. Waterville. 

“Your English friend won't like that — our coming very often,” 
Littlcmore said, as he stood with his hand on the door. 

“I don't know what he has got to do with it,” she answered, 
staring. 

“Neither do I. Only he must be in love with you.” 

“That doesn't give him any right. Mercy, if I had had to put 
myself out for all the men that have been in love with mel" 

“Of course you would have had a terrible life! Even doing as you 
please, you have had rather an agitated one. But your young 
Englishman's sentiments appear to give him the right to sit there, 
after one comes in, looking blighted and bored. That might become 
very tiresome.” 

“The moment he becomes tiresome I send him away. You can trust 
me for that.” 

“Oh,” said Littlemore, “it doesn't matter, after all.” He remem- 
bered that it would be very inconvenient to him to have undisturbed 
possession of Mrs. Headway. 

She came out with him into the antechamber. Mr. Max, the 
courier, was fortunately not there. She lingered a little; she appeared 
to have more to say. 

^n the contrary, he likes you to come,” she remarked in a mo- 
ment; “he wants to study my friends.” 

“To study them?” 

“He wants to find out about me, and he thinks they may tell him 
something. Some day he will ask you right out, ‘What sort of a 
woman is she, anyway?' ” 

“Hasn't he found out yet?” 
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“He doesn’t understand me,” said Mrs. Headway, surveying the 
front of her dress. “He has never seen any one like me/* 

“I should imagine not!” 

“So he will ask you, as I say.“ 

“I will tell him you are the most charming woman in Europe.” 

“That ain’t a description! Besides, he knows it. He wants to 
know if Fm respectable.” 

“He’s very curious!” Littlemore cried, with a laugh. 

She grew a little pale; she seemed to be watching his lips. “Mind 
you tell him,” she went on with a smile that brought none of her 
color back. 

“Respectable? I’ll tell him you’re adorable!” 

Mrs. Headway stood a moment longer. “Ah, you’re no use!” she 
murmured. And she suddenly turned away and passed back into her 
sitting-room, slowly drawing her far-trailing skirts. 
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ne se doute de rienV* Littlemorc said to himself as he walked 
away from the hold; and he repeated the phrase in talking about 
her to Waterville, “She wants to be right," he added; “but she will 
never really succeed; she has begun too late, she will never be more 
than half-riglu. However, she won’t know when she’s wrong, so it 
doesn’t signifyl" And then he pioceeded to assert that in scmie 
respects site would remain incurable; she had no delicacy; no dis- 
cretion, no shading; she was a woman who suddenly said to you, 
“You don’t respect mcl” As if that were a thing for a woman to 
sayl 

“It depends upon what she meant by it." Waterville liked to see 
the meanings of things. 

“The more she meant by it the less she ought to say it!" Little- 
more declared. 

But he returned to the Hotel Meiirice, and on the next occasion 
he took Waterville with him. The Secretary of Legation, who had 
not often been in close quarters with a lady of this ambiguous 
quality, was prepared to regard Mrs. Headway as a very curious type. 
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He was afraid she might be dangerous; but, on the whole, he felt 
secure. The object of his devotion at present was his country, or at 
least the Department of State; he had no intention of being diverted 
from that allegiance. Besides, he had his ideal of the attractive 
woman — a person pitched in a very much lower key than this shin- 
ing, smiling, rustling, chattering daughter of the Territories. The 
woman he should care for would have repose, a certain love of 
privacy — ^she would sometimes let one alone. Mrs. Headway was 
personal, familiar, intimate; she was always appealing or accusing, 
demanding explanations and pledges, saying things one had to 
answer. All this was accompanied with a hundred smiles and radia- 
tions and other natural graces, but the general effect of it was slightly 
fatiguing. She had certainly a great deal of charm, an immense 
desire to please, and a wonderful collection of dresses and trinkets; 
but she was eager and preoccupied, and it was impossible that other 
people should share her eagerness. If she wished to get into society, 
there was no reason why her bachelor visitors should wish to see 
her there; for it was the absence of the usual social incumbrances 
which made her drawing-room attractive. There was no doubt 
whatever that she was several women in one, and she ought to con- 
tent herself with that sort of numerical triumph. Littlemore said to 
Watcrville that it was stupid of her to wish to scale the heights; 
she ought to know how much more she was in her place down below. 
She appeared vaguely to irritate him; even her fluttering attempts 
at self-culture — she had become a great critic, and handled many of 
the productions of the age with a bold, free touch — constituted a 
vague invocation, an appeal for sympathy which was naturally 
annoying to a man who disliked the trouble of revising old deci- 
sions, consecrated by a certain amount of reminiscence that might 
be called tender. She had, however, one palpable charm; she was 
full of surprises. Even Waterville was obliged to confess that an 
element of the unexpected was not to be excluded from his con- 
ception of the woman who should have an ideal repose. Of course 
there were two kinds of surprises, and only one of them was thor- 
oughly pleasant, though Mrs. Headway dealt impartially in both. 
She had the sudden delights, the odd exclamations, the queer curi- 
osities of a person who has grown up in a country where everything 
is new and many things ugly, and who, with a natural turn for the 
arts and amenities of life, makes a tardy acquaintance with some 
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o£ the finer usages, the higher pleasures. She was provincial — ^it 
was easy to see that she was provincial; that took no great cleverness. 
But what was Parisian enough — if to be Parisian was the measure of 
success — ^was the way she picked up ideas and took a hint from 
every circumstance. “OnJy give me time, and I shall know all I have 
need of,” she said to Littlemore, who watched her progress with a 
mixture of admiration and sadness. She delighted to speak of her- 
self as a poor little barbarian who was trying to pick up a few 
crumbs of knowledge, and this habit took great effect from her deli- 
cate face, her perfect dress, and the brilliancy of her manners. 

One of her surprises was that after that first visit she said no more 
to Littlemore about Mrs. Dolphin, lie did her perhaps the grossest 
injustice; but he had quite expected her to bring up this lady when- 
ever they met. “If she will only leave Agnes alone, she may do what 
she will,“ he said to Waterville, expressing his relief. “My sister 
'would never look at her, and it would be very awkward to have to 
tell her so.” She expected assistance; she made him feel that simply 
by the way she looked at him; but for the moment she demanded no 
definite service. She held her tongue, but she waited, and her patience 
itself was a kind of admonition. In the way of society, it must be 
confessed, her privileges were meagre. Sir Arthur Demesne and her 
two compatriots being, so far as the latter could discover, her only 
visitors. She might have had other friends, but she held her head 
very high, and liked better to see no one than not to see the best 
company. It was evident that she flattered herself that she produced 
the effect of being, not neglected, but fastidious. There were 
plenty of Americans in Paiis, but in this direction she failed to 
extend her acquaintance; the nice people wouldn’t come and sec her, 
and nothing would have induced her to receive the others. She had 
the most exact conception of the people she wished to see and to 
avoid. Littlemore expected every day that she would ask him why 
he didn’t bring some of his friends, and he had his answer ready. It 
was a very poor one, for it consisted simply of a conventional assur- 
ance that he wished to keep her for himself. She would be sure to 
retort that this was very “thin,” as, indeed, it was; but the days went 
by without her calling him to account. The little American colony 
in Paris is rich in amiable women, but there were none to whom 
Littlemore could make up his mind to say that it would be a favor 
to him to call on Mrs. Headway. He shouldn’t like them the better 
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for doing so, and he wished to like those of whom he might ask a 
favor. Except, therefore, that he occasionally spoke of her as a little 
Western woman, very pretty and rather queer, who had formerly 
been a great chum of his, she remained unknown in the salons of the 
Avenue Gabriel and the streets that encircle the Arch of Triumph. 
To ask the men to go and see her, without asking the ladies, would 
only accentuate the fact that he didn’t ask the ladies; so he asked no 
one at all. Besides, it was true — ^just a little — that he wished to 
keep her to himself, and he was fatuous enough to believe that she 
cared much more for him than for her Englishman. Of course, 
however, he would never dream of marrying her, whereas the Eng- 
lishman apparently was immersed in that vision. She hated her 
past; she used to announce that very often, talking of it as if it 
were an appendage of the same order as a dishonest courier, or even 
an inconvenient protrusion of drapery. Therefore, as Littlemore was 
part of her past, it might have been supposed that she would hate 
him too, and wish to banish him, with all the images he recalled, 
from her sight. But she made an exception in his favor, and if she 
disliked their old relations as a chapter of her own history, she 
seemed still to like them as a chapter of his. He felt that she clung 
to him, that she believed he could help her and in the long run 
would. It was to the long run that she appeared little by little to 
have attuned herself. 

She succeeded perfectly in maintaining harmony between Sir 
Arthur Demesne and her American visitors, who spent much less 
time in her drawing-room. She had easily persuaded him that there 
were no grounds for jealousy, and that they had no wish, as she said, 
to crowd him out; for it was ridiculous to be jealous of two persons 
at once, and Rupert Waterville, after he had learned the way to her 
hospitable apartment, appeared there as often as his friend Little- 
more. The two, indeed, usually came together, and they ended by 
relieving their competitor of a certain sense of responsibility. This 
amiable and excellent but somewhat limited and slightly pretentious 
young man, who had not yet made up his mind, was sometimes 
rather oppressed with the magnitude of his undertaking, and when 
he was alone with Mrs. Headway the tension of his thoughts occa- 
sionally became quite painful. He was very slim and straight, and 
looked taller than his height; he had the prettiest, silkiest hair, 
which waved away from a large white forehead, and he was endowed 
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with a nose of the so-called Roman model. He looked younger 
than his years (in spite of those last two attributes), partly on account 
of the delicacy of his complexion and the almost childlike candor of 
his round blue eye. He was diffident and self-conscious; there were 
certain letters he could not pronounce. At the same time he had the 
manners of a young man who had been brought up to fill a con- 
siderable place in the world, with whom a certain correctness had 
become a habit, and who, though he might occasionally be a little 
awkward about small things, would be sure to acquit himself honor- 
ably in great ones. He was very simple, and he believed himself 
very serious; he had the blood of a score of Warwickshire squires in 
his veins; mingled in the last instance with the somewhat paler 
fluid which animated the long-necked daughter of a banker who 
had expected an earl for his son-in-law, but who had consented to 
regard Sir Baldwin Demesne as the least insufficient of baronets. 
The boy, the only one, had come into his title at five years of age; 
his mother, who disappointed her auriferous sire a second time 
when poor Sir Baldwin broke his neck in the hunting field, watched 
over him with a tenderness that burned as steadily as a candle 
shaded by a transparent hand. She never admitted, e^en to herself, 
that he was not the cleverest of men; but it took all her own clever- 
ness, which was much greater than his, to maintain this appearance. 
Fortunately he was not wild, so that he would never marry an actress 
or a governess, like two or three of the young men who had been 
at Eton with him. With this ground of nervousness the less, Lady 
Demesne awaited with an air of confidence his promotion to some 
high office. He represented in Parliament the Conservative instincts 
and vote of a red-roofed market town, and sent regularly to his 
bookseller for all the new publications on economical subjects, for 
he was determined that his political attitude should have a firm 
statistical basis. He was not conceited; he was only misinformed — 
misinformed, I mean, about himself. He thought himself indispensa- 
ble in the scheme of things — not as an individual, but as an institu- 
tion. This conviction, however, was too sacred to betray itself by 
vulgar assumptions. If he was a little man in a big place, he never 
strutted nor talked loud; he merely felt it as a kind of luxury that 
he had a large social circumference. It was like sleeping in a big 
bed; one didn’t toss about the more, but one felt a greater freshness. 

He had never seen anything like Mrs. Headway; he hardly knew 
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by what standard to measure her. She was not like an English lady — 
not like those at least with whom he had been accustomed to 
converse; and yet it was impossible not to see that she had a stand- 
ard of her own. He suspected that she was provincial, but as he 
vas very much under the charm he compromised matters by saying 
o himself that she was only foreign. It was of course provincial to 
be foreign; but this was, after all, a peculiarity which she shared with 
a great many nice people. He was not wild, and his mother had 
flattered herself that in this all-important matter he would not he 
perverse; but it was all the same most unexpected that he should 
have taken a fancy to an American widow, five years older than 
himself, who knew no one and who sometimes didn’t appear to 
understand exactly who he was. Though he disapproved of it, it was 
precisely her foreignness that pleased him; she seemed to be as little 
as possible of his own race and creed; there was not a touch of War- 
wickshire in her composition. She was like an Hungarian or a Pole, 
with the difference that he could almost understand her language. 
The unfortunate young man was fascinated, though he had not yet 
admitted to himself that he was in love. He would be very slow and 
deliberate in such a position, for he was deeply conscious of its 
importance. He was a young man who had arranged his life; he 
had determined to marry at thirty-two. A long line of ancestors was 
watching him; he hardly knew what they would think of Mrs. Head- 
way. He hardly knew what he thought himself; the only thing he 
was absolutely sure of was that she made the time pass as it passed 
in no other pursuit. He was vaguely uneasy; he was by no means 
sure it was right the time should pass like that. There was nothing* to 
show for it but the fragments of Mrs. Headway’s conversation, the 
peculiarities of her accent, the sallies of her wit, the audacities 
of her fancy, her mysterious allusions to her past. Of course he knew 
that she had a past; she was not a young girl, she was a widow — 
and widows are essentially an expression of an accomplished fact. 
He was not jealous of her antecedents, but he wished to understand 
them, and it was here that the difficulty occurred. The subject was 
illumined with fitful flashes, but it never placed itself before him as 
a general picture. He asked her a good many questions, but her 
answers were so startling that, like sudden luminous points, they 
seemed to intensify the darkness round their edges. She had appar- 
ently spent her life in an inferior province of an inferior country; 
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but it didn't follow from this that she herself had been low. She had 
been a lily among thistles; and there was something romantic in a 
man in his position taking an interest in such a woman. It pleased 
Sir Arthur to believe he was romantic; that had been the case with 
several of his ancestors, who supplied a precedent without which he 
would perhaps not have ventured to trust himself. He was the victim 
of perplexities from which a single spark of direct perception would 
have saved him. He took everything in the literal sense; he had not 
a grain of humor. He sat there vaguely waiting for something to 
happen, and not committing himself by rash declarations. If he 
was in love, it was in his own way, reflectively, inexpressively, 
obstinately. He was waiting for the formula which would justify 
his conduct and Mrs. Headway's peculiarities. He hardly knew 
where it would come from; you might have thought from his 
manner that he would discover it in one of the elaborate entrees 
that were served to the pair when Mrs. Headway consented to dine 
with him at Bignon’s or the Caf^ Anglais; or in one of the numerous 
bandboxes that arrived from the Rue de la Paix, and from which 
she often lifted the lid in the presence of her admirer. There were 
moments when he got weary of waiting in vain, and at these mo- 
ments the arrival of her American friends (he often wondered that 
she had so few), seemed to lift the mystery from his shoulders and 
give him a chance to rest. This formula — she herself was not yet 
able to give it, for she was not aware how much ground it was 
expected to cover. She talked about her past, because she thought it 
the best thing to do; she had a shrewd conviction that it was better 
to make a good use of it than to attempt to efface it. To efface it was 
impossible, though that was what she would have preferred. She 
had no objection to telling fibs, but now that she was taking a new 
departure, she wished to tell only those that were necessary. She 
would have been delighted if it had been possible to tell none at 
all. A few, however, were indispensable, and we need not attempt to 
estimate more closely the ingenious re-arrangements of fact with 
which she entertained and mystified Sir Arthur. She knew of course 
that as a product of fashionable circles she was nowiiere, but she 
might have great success as a child of nature. 



IV 


T? 

X-VuPERT WATERViLLE, in the Hilclst of intercoursc in which every 
one perhaps had a good many mental reservations, never forgot that 
he was in a representative position, that he was responsible, official; 
and he asked himself more than once how far it was permitted to 
him to countenance Mrs. Headway’s pretensions to being an 
American lady typical even of the newer phases. In his own way he 
was as puzzled as poor Sir Arthur, and indeed he flattered himself 
that he was as particular as any Englishman could be. Suppose that 
after all this free association Mrs. Headway should come over to 
London and ask at the Legation to be presented to the Queen? It 
would be so awkward to refuse her — of course they would have to 
refuse her — that he was very careful about making tacit promises. 
She might construe anything as a tacit promise — he knew how the 
smallest gestures of diplomatists were studied and interpreted. It 
was his effort therefore to be really the diplomatist in his relations 
with this attractive but dangerous woman. The party of four used 
often to dine together — Sir Arthur pushed his confidence so far — 
and on these occasions Mrs. Headway, availing herself of one of 
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the privileges of a lady, even at the most expensive restaurant — used 
to wipe her glasses with her napkin. One evening, when after 
polishing a goblet she held it up to the light, giving it, with her head 
on one side, the least glimmer of a wink, he said to himself as he 
watched her that she looked like a modern bacchante. He noticed 
at this moment that the baronet was gazing at her too, and he 
wondered if the same idea had come to him. He often wondered 
what the baronet thought; he had devoted first and last a good 
deal of speculation to the baronial class. Littlemore, alone, at this 
moment, was not observing Mrs. Headway; he never appeared to 
observe her, though she often observed him. Waterville asked him- 
self among other things why Sir Arthur had not brought his own 
friends to see her, for Paris during the several weeks that now 
elapsed was rich in English visitors. He wondered whether she had 
asked him and he had refused; he would have liked very much to 
know whether she had asked him. He explained his curiosity to 
Littlemore, who, however, took very little interest in it. Little- 
more said, nevertheless, that he had no doubt she had asked him; 
she never would be deterred by false delicacy. 

“She has been very delicate with you,“ Waterville replied. “She 
hasn’t been at all pressing of late.“ 

“It is only because she has given me up; she thinks Tm a brute.” 

“I wonder what she thinks of me,” Waierville said, pensively. 

“Oh, she counts upon you to introduce her to the Minister. It’s 
lucky for you that our representative here is absent.” 

“Well,” Waterville rejoined, “the Minister has settled two or 
three difficult questions, and I suppose he can settle this one. I 
shall do nothing but by the orders of my chief.” He was very fond 
of talking about his chief. 

“She docs me injustice,” Littlemore added in a moment. “I have 
spoken to several people about her.” 

“Ah; but what have you told them?” 

“That she lives at the Hotel Meurice; and that she wants to know 
nice people.” 

“I'hey are flattered, I suppose, at your thinking them nice, but 
they don’t go,” said Waterville. 

“I spoke of her to Mrs. Bagshaw, and Mrs. Bagshaw has promised 
to go.” 
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“Ah/' Waterville murmured; “you don’t call Mrs. Bagshaw nice? 
Mrs. Headway won’t see her.” 

“That’s exactly what she wants, — to be able to cut some onel” 

Waterville had a theory that Sir Arthur was keeping Mrs. Head- 
way as a surprise — he meant perhaps to produce her during the next 
London season. He presently, however, learned as much about the 
matter as he could have desired to know. He had once offered to 
accompany his beautiful compatriot to the Museum of the Luxem^ 
bourg and tell her a little about the modern French school. She had 
not examined this collection, in spite of her determination to see 
everything remarkable (she carried her Murray in her lap even 
when she went to sec the great tailor in the Rue de la Paix, to whom, 
as she said, she had given no end of points); for she usually went to 
such places with Sir Arthur, and Sir Arthur was indifferent to the 
modern painters of France. “He says there are much better men in 
England. I must wait for the Royal Academy, next year. He seems 
to think one can wait for anything, but I’m not so good at waiting 
as he. I can’t afford to wait — I’ve waited long enough.” So much as 
this Mrs. Headway said on the occasion of her arranging with 
Rupert Waterville that they should some day visit the Luxembourg 
together. She alluded to the Englishman as if he were her husband 
or her brolher, her natural protector and companion. 

“I wonder if she knows how that sounds?” Waterville said to him- 
self. “I don’t believe she would do it if she knew how it sounds.” 
And he made the further reflection that w^hen one arrived from San 
Diego there was no end to the things one had to learn: it took so 
many things to make a well-bred woman. Clever as she was, Mrs. 
Headway was right in saying that she couldn’t afford to wait. She 
must learn quickly. She wrote to Waterville one day to propose 
that they should go to the Museum on the morrow; Sir Arthur’s 
mother was in Paris, on her way to Cannes, where she was to spend 
the winter. She was only passing through, but she would be there 
three days and he would naturally give himself up to her. She 
appeared to have the properest ideas as to what a gentleman would 
propose to do for his mother. She herself, therefore, would be 
free, and she named the hour at which she should expect him to 
call for her. He was punctual to the appointment, and they drove 
across the river in the large high-hung barouche in which she con- 
stantly rolled about Paris. With Mr. Max on the box — the courier 
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was ornamented with enormous whiskers— this vehicle had an 
appearance of great respectability, though Sir Arthur assured her— 
she repeated this to her other friends— that in London, next year, 
they would do the thing much better for her. It struck her other 
friends of course that the baronet was prepared to be very con- 
sistent, and this on the whole was what Waterville would have 
expected of him. Littlemore simply remarked that at San Diego she 
drove herself about in a rickety buggy, with muddy wheels, and with 
a mule very often in the shafts. Waterville felt something like 
excitement as he asked himself whether the baronet’s mother would 
now consent to know her. She must of course be aware that it was a 
woman who was keeping her son in Paris at a season when English 
gentlemen were most naturally employed in shooting partridges. 

“She is staying at the Hotel du Rhin, and I have made him feel 
that he mustn’t leave her while she is here,’’ Mrs. Headway said, as 
they drove up the narrow Rue de Seine. “Her name is Lady Demesne, 
but her full title is the Honorable Lady Demesne, as she’s a Baron’s 
daughter. Her father used to be a banker, but he did something or 
other for the Government— the Tories, you know, they call them— 
and so he was raised to the peerage. So you see one can be raised! 
She has a lady with her as a companion.” Waterville’s neighbor 
gave him this information with a .seriousness that made him smile; 
he wondered whether she thought he didn’t know how a Baron’s 
daughter was addressed. In that she was very provincial; she had a 
way of exaggerating the value of her intellectual acquisitions and of 
assuming that others had been as ignorant as she. He noted, too, that 
she had ended by suppressing poor Sir Arthur’s name altogether, 
and designating him only by a sort of conjugal pronoun. She had 
been so much, and so easily, married, that she was full of these mis- 
leading references to gentlemen. 



V 


T 

X.HEY walked through the gallery of the Luxembourg, and 
except that Mrs. Headway looked at everything at once and at 
nothing long enough, talked, as usual, rather too loud, and bestowed 
too much attention on the bad copies that were being made of several 
indifferent pictures, she was a very agreeable companion and a grate- 
ful recipient of knowledge. She was very quick to understand, and 
Watervillc was sure that before she left the gallery she knew some- 
thing about the French school. She was quite prepared to com- 
pare it critically with London exhibitions of the following year. 
As Littlemore and he had remarked more than once, she was a very 
odd mixture. Her conversation, her personality, were full of little 
joints and seams, all of them very visible, where the old and the new 
had been pieced together. When they had passed through the differ- 
ent rooms of the palace Mrs. Headway proposed that instead of 
returning directly they should take a stroll in the adjoining gardens, 
which she wished very much to see and was sure she should like. She 
had quite seized the difference between the old Paris and the new, 
and felt the force of the romantic associations of the Latin quarter 
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as perfectly as if she had enjoyed all the benefits of modern culture. 
The autumn sun was warm in the alleys and terraces of the Lux- 
embourg; the masses of foilage above them, clipped and squared, 
rusty with ruddy patches, shed a thick lacework over the white sky, 
which was streaked with the palest blue. The beds of flowers near the 
palace were of the vividest yellow and red, and the sunlight rested 
on the smooth gray walls of those parts of its basement that looked 
south; in front of which, on the long green benches, a row of 
brown-cheeked nurses, in white caps and white aprons, sat offering 
nutrition to as many bundles of white drapery. There were other 
white caps wandering in the broad paths, attended by little brown 
French children; the small, straw-seated chairs were piled and 
stacked in some places and disseminated in others. An old lady in 
black, with white hair fastened over each of her temples by a large 
black comb, sat on the edge of a stone bench (too high for her 
delicate length), motionless, staring straight before her and holding 
a large door-key; under a tree a priest was reading — ^you could see 
his lips move at a distance; a young soldier, dwarfish and red-legged, 
strolled past with his hands in his pockets, which were very much 
distended. Waterville sat down with Mrs. Headway on the straw- 
bottomed chairs, and she presently said, “I like this; it's even better 
than the pictures in the gallery. It's more of a picture," 

"Everything in France is a picture — even things that are ugly,"' 
Waterville replied. "Everything makes a subject." 

"Well, I like Francel" Mrs. Headway went on, with a little incon- 
gruous sigh. Then, suddenly, from an impulse even more incon- 
sequent than her sigh, she added, "He asked me to go and see her, 
but I told him I wouldn't. She may come and see me if she likes." 
This was so abrupt that Waterville was slightly confounded; but 
he speedily perceived that she had returned by a short cut to Sir 
Arthur Demesne and his honorable mother. Waterville liked to 
know about other people's affairs, but he did not like this taste to 
be imputed to him; and therefore, though he was curious to see how 
the old lady, as he called her, would treat his companion, he was 
rather displeased with the latter for being so confidential. He had 
never imagined he was so intimate with her as that. Mrs. Headway, 
however, had a manner of taking intimacy for granted; a manner 
which Sir Arthur’s mother at least would be sure not to like. He 
pretended to wonder a little what she was talking about, but she 
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scarcely explained. She only went on, through untraceable transi- 
tions: “The least she can do is to come, I have been very kind to 
her son. That’s not a reason for my going to her — it’s a reason for 
her coming to me. Besides, if she doesn't like what IVe done, she 
can leave me alone. I want to get into European society, but I want 
to get in in my own way. I don’t want to run after people; I want 
them to run after me. I guess they will, some day I" Waterville 
listened to this with his eyes on the ground; he felt himself blush- 
ing a little. There was something in Mrs. Headway that shocked and 
mortified him, and Littlemore had been right in saying that she had 
a deficiency of shading. She was terribly distinct; her motives, her 
impulses, her desires were absolutely glaring. She needed to see, to 
hear, her own thoughts. Vehement thought, with Mrs. Headway, 
was inevitably speech, though speech was not always thought, and 
now she had suddenly become vehement. “If she does once come — 
then, ah, then, I shall be too perfect with her; I sha'n’t let her go! 
But she must take the first step. I confess, I hope she’ll be nice.” 

“Perhaps she won’t,’’ said Waterville perversely. 

“Well, I don’t care if she isn’t. lie has never told me anything 
about her; never a w^ord about any of his own belongings. If I 
wished, I might believe he’s ashamed of them.’’ 

“I don’t think it’s that.’’ 

“I know it isn’t. I know what it is. It’s just modesty. He doesn’t 
want to brag — he’s too much of a gentleman. He doesn’t want to 
dazzle me — he wants me to like him for himself. Well, I do like 
him,” she added in a moment. “But I shall like him still better if 
he brings his mother. They shall know that in America.” 

“Do you think it will make an impression in America?” Water- 
ville asked, smiling. 

“It will show them that I am visited by the British aristocracy. 
They won't like that.” 

“Surely they grudge you no innocent pleasure,” Waterville mur- 
mured, smiling still. 

“They grudged me common politeness — ^when I was in New 
Yorkl Did you ever hear how they treated me, when I came on from 
the West?” 

Waterville stared; this episode was quite new to him. His com- 
panion had turned towards him; her pretty head was tossed back 
like a flower in the wind: there was a flush in her cheek, a sharper 
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light in her eye. “Ah! my dear New Yorkers, they’re incapable of 
rudeness!” cried the young man. 

“You’re one of them, I see. But I don’t speak of the men. The 
men were well enough — though they did allow it.” 

“Allow what, Mrs. Headway?” Waterville was quite in the dark. 

She wouldn’t answer at once; her eyes, glittering a little, were 
fixed upon absent images. “What did you hear about me over 
there? Don’t pretend you heard nothing.” 

He had heard nothing at all; there had not been a word about 
Mrs. Headway in New York. He couldn't pretend, and he was 
obliged to tell her this. “But I have been away,” he added, “and 
in America I didn’t go out. There’s nothing to go out for in New 
York — only little boys and girls.” 

“There are plenty of old women! They decided I was improper. 
I’m very well known in the West — I’m known from Chicago to San 
Francisco — if not personally (in all cases), at least by reputation. Peo- 
ple can tell you out there. In New York they decided I wasn’t good 
enough. Not good enough for New York! What do you say to that?” 
And she gave a sweet little laugh. Whether she had struggled with 
her pride before making this avowal, Waterville never knew. The 
crudity of the avowal seemed to indicate that she had no pride, and 
yet there was a spot in her heart which, as he now perceived, was 
intensely sore and had suddenly begun to throb. “I took a house for 
the winter — one of the handsomest houses in the place — but 1 sat 
there all alone. They didn’t think me proper. Such as you see me 
here, I wasn’t a success! I tell you the truth, at whatever cost. Not 
a decent woman came to see me!” 

Waterville was embarrassed; diplomatist as he was, he hardly knew 
what line to take. He could not see what need there was of her 
telling him the truth, though the incident appeared to have been 
most curious, and he was glad to know the facts on the best authority. 
It was the first he knew of this remarkable woman’s having spent a 
winter in his native city — which was virtually a proof of her having 
come and gone in complete obscurity. It was vain for him to pre- 
tend that he had been a good deal aw^ay, for he had been appointed 
to his post in London only six months before, and Mrs. Headway’s 
social failure preceded that event. In the midst of these reflections 
he had an inspiration. He attempted neither to explain, to mini- 
mize, nor to apologize; he ventured simply to lay his hand for an 
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instant on her own and to exclaim, as tenderly as possible, “I wish 7 
had known you were therel’* 

“I had plenty of men — but men don’t count. If they are not a 
positive help, they’re a hinderance, and the more you have, the 
worse it looks. The women simply turned their backs.” 

“They were afraid of you — they were jealous,” Waterville said. 

**It’s very good of you to try and explain it away; all I know is, 
not one of them crossed my threshold. You needn’t try and tone it 
down; I know perfectly how the case stands. In New York, if you 
please, I was a failure!” 

“So much the worse for New York!” cried Waterville, who, as he 
afterwards said to Littlemore, had got quite worked up. 

“And now you know why I want to get into society over here?” 
She jumped up and stood before him; with a dry, hard smile she 
looked down at him. Her smile itself was an answer to her question; 
it expressed an urgent desire for revenge. There was an abruptness 
in her movements which left Waterville quite behind; but as he 
still sat there, returning her glance, he felt that he at last, in the 
light of that smile, the flash of that almost fierce question, under- 
stood Mrs. Headway. 

She turned away, to walk to the gate of the garden, and he went 
wdth her, laughing vaguely, uneasily, at her tragic tone. Of course 
she expected him to help her to her revenge; but his female rela- 
tions, his mother and his sisters, his innumerable cousins, had 
been a party to the slight she suffered, and he reflected as he walked 
along that after all they had been right. They had been right in not 
going to sec a woman who could chatter that way about her social 
wrongs; whether Mrs. Headway were respectable or not, they had 
a correct instinct, for at any rate she was vulgar. European society 
might let her in, but European society would be wrong. New York, 
Waterville said to himself with a glow of civic pride, was quite 
capable of taking a higher stand in such a matter than London. They 
went some distance without speaking; at last he said, expressing 
honestly the thought which at that moment was uppermost in his 
mind, “I hate that phrase, ‘getting into society.’ I don't think one 
ought to attribute to one's self that sort of ambition. One ought to 
assume that one is in society — that one is society — and to hold that 
if one has good manners, one has, from the social point of view, 
achieved the great thing. The rest regards others.” 
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For a irioment she appeared not to understand; then she broke 
out: “Well, I suppose I haven't good manners; at any rate, Tm not 
satisfied! Of course, I don’t talk right — I know that very well. But 
let me get where I want to first — then I’ll look after my expressions. 
If I once get there, I shall be perfect!” she cried with a tremor of 
passion. They reached the gate of the garden and stood a moment 
outside, opposite to the low arcade of the Odcon, lined with book- 
stalls at which Waterville cast a slightly wistful glance, waiting for 
Mrs. Headway’s carriage, which had drawn up a short distance. The 
whiskered Max had seated himself within, and on the tense, elastic 
cushions had fallen into a doze. The carriage got into motion with- 
out his awaking; he came to his senses only as it stopped again. He 
started up, staring; then, without confusion, he proceeded to 
descend. 

“I have learned it in Italy — they say the siesta'' he remarked with 
an agreeable smile, holding the door open to Mrs. Headway. 

“Well, I should think you had!” this lady replied, laughing 
amicably as she got into the vehicle, whither Waterville followed 
her. It was not a surprise to him to perceive that she spoiled her 
courier; she naturally would spoil her courier. But civilization begins 
at home, said Waterville; and the incident threw an ironical light 
upon her desire to get into society. It failed, however, to divert her 
thoughts from the subject she was discussing with Waterville, for as 
Max ascended the box and the carriage went on its way, she threw 
out another little note of defiance. “If once I'm all right over here, 
I can snap my fingers at New York! You’ll see the faces those 
women will make.” 

Waterville was sure his mother and sisters would make no faces; 
but he felt afresh, as the carriage rolled back to the Hotel Meurice, 
that now he understood Mrs. Headway. As they were about to enter 
the court of the hotel a dosed carriage passed before them, and 
while a few moments later he helped his companion to alight, he saw 
that Sir Arthur Demesne had descended from the other vehicle. Sir 
Arthur perceived Mrs. Headway, and instantly gave his hand to a 
lady seated in the coupL This lady emerged with a certain slow 
impressiveness, and as she stood before the door of the hotel — a 
woman still young and fair, with a good deal of height, gentle, tran- 
quil, plainly dressed, yet distinctly imposing — Waterville saw that 
the baronet had brought his mother to call upon Nancy Beck. 
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Mrs. Headway's triumph had begun; the Dowager Lady Demesne 
had taken the first step. Waterville wondered whether the ladies 
in New York, notified by some magnetic wave, were distorting their 
features. Mrs. Headway, quickly conscious of what had happened, 
was neither too prompt to appropriate the visit, nor too slow to 
acknowledge it. She just paused, smiling at Sir Arthur. 

“I wish to introduce my mother — she wants very much to know 
you.*’ He approached Mrs. Headway; the lady had taken his arm. 
She was at once simple and circumspect; she had all the resources of 
an English matron. 

Mrs. Headway, without advancing a step, put out her hands as if 
to draw her visitor (piickly closer. “I declare, you're too sweetl" 
Watervdlle heard her say. 

He was turning away, as his own business was over; but the young 
Englishman, who had surrendered his mother to the embrace, as it 
might now almost be called, of their hostess, just checked him with a 
friendly gesture. “I daresay I sha'n’t see you again — I'm going 
away." 

"Good-by, then," said Waterville. "You return to England?" 

"No; I go to Cannes with my mother." 

"You remain at Cannes?" 

"I’ill Christmas very likely." 

The ladies, escorted by Mr. Max, had passed into the hotel, and 
Waterville presently quitted his interlocutor. He smiled as he walked 
away reflecting that this personage had obtained a concession from 
his mother only at the price of a concession. 

The next morning he went to see Littlemore, from whom he had 
a standing invitation to breakfast, and who, as usual, was smoking 
a cigar and looking through a dozen newspapers. Littlemore had 
a large apartment and an accomplished cook; he got up late and 
wandered about his room all the morning, stopping from time 
to time to look out of his windows which overhung the Place 
de la Madeleine. They had not been seated many minutes at break- 
fast when Waterville announced that Mrs. Headway was about to 
be abandoned by Sir Arthur, who was going to Cannes. 

"That's no news to me," Littlemore said. "He came last night to 
bid me good-by." 

"To bid you good-by? He was very civil all of a sudden." 
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“He didn’t come from civility — ^he came from curiosity. Having 
dined here, he had a pretext for calling/' 

“I hope his curiosity was satisfied," Waterville remarked, in the 
manner of a person who could enter into such a sentiment. 

Littlemore hesitated. “Well, I suspect not. He sat here some time, 
but we talked about everything but what he wanted to know." 

“And what did he want to know?" 

“Whether I know anything against Nancy Beck." 

Waterville stared. “Did he call her Nancy Beck?" 

“We never mentioned her; but I saw what he wanted, and that he 
wanted me to lead up to her — only I wouldn't do it." 

“Ah, poor man I" Waterville murmured. 

“I don’t sec why you pity him," said Littlemore. “Mrs. Beck’s 
admirers were never pitied." 

“Well, of course he wants to marry her. ’ 

“Let him do it, then. I have nothing to say to it." 

“He believes there’s something in her past that’s hard to swallow." 

“Let him leave it alone, then." 

“How can he, if he’s in love with her?" Waterville asked, in the 
tone of a man who could enter into that sentiment too. 

“Ah, my dear fellow, he must settle it himself. He has no right, 
at any rate, to ask me such a question. 1 here was a moment, just 
as he was going, when he had it on his tongue’s end. He stood there 
in the doorway, he couldn't leave me — he was going to plump out 
with it. He looked at me straight, and I looked straight at him; 
we remained that way for almost a minute. Then he decided to 
hold his tongue, and took himself off." 

Waterville listened to this little description with intense interest. 
“And if he had asked you, what would you have said?" 

“What do you think?" 

“Well, I suppose you would have said that his question wasn’t 
fair?" 

“That would have been tantamount to admitting the worst." 

“Yes," said Waterville, thoughtfully, “you couldn’t do that. On 
the other hand, if he had put it to you on your honor whether she 
were a woman to marry, it would have been very awkward." 

“Awkward enough. Fortunately, he has no business to put things 
to me on my honor. Moreover, nothing has passed between us to give 
him the right to ask me questions about Mrs. Headway. As she is 
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a great friend of mine, he can't pretend to expect me to give con- 
fidential information about her." 

"You don't think she’s a woman to marry, all the same," Water- 
ville declared. "And if a man were to ask you that, you might 
knock him down, but it wouldn’t be an answer." 

"It would have to serve," said Littlemore. He added in a moment, 
"There are certain cases where it’s a man’s duty to commit perjury." 

Waterville looked grave. "Certain cases?" 

"Where a woman’s honor is at stake." 

"I see what you mean. That’s of course if he has been himself 
concerned — " 

"Himself or another. It doesn’t matter." 

"I think it does matter. I don’t like perjury," said Waterville. 
"It’s a delicate question." 

They were interrupted by the arrival of the servant with a second 
course, and Littlemore gave a laugh as he helped himself. "It would 
be a joke to see her married to that superior beingl" 

"It would be a great responsibility." 

"Responsibility or not, it would be very amusing." 

"Do you mean to assist her, then?" 

"Heaven forbidi But I mean to bet on her." 

Waterville gave his companion a serious glance; he thought him 
strangely superficial. The situation, however, was difficult, and he 
laid down his fork with a little sigh. 
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T 

JLhe Easter holidays that year were unusually genial; mild, watery 
sunshine assisted the progress of the spring. The high, dense hedges, 
in Warwickshire, were like walls of hawthorn imbedded in banks 
of primrose, and the finest trees in England, springing out of them 
with a regularity which suggested conservative principles, began to 
cover themselves with a kind of green downiness. Rupert Waterville, 
devoted to his duties and faithful in attendance at the Legation, had 
had little time to enjoy that rural hospitality which is the great 
invention of the English people and the most perfect expression of 
their character. He had been invited now and then — for in London 
he commended himself to many people as a very sensible young 
man — but he had been obliged to decline more proposals than he 
accepted. It was still, therefore, rather a novelty to him to stay at 
one of those fine old houses, surrounded with hereditary acres, 
which from the first of his coming to England he had thought of with 
such curiosity and such envy. He proposed to himself to see as many 
of them as possible, but he disliked to do things in a hurry, or when 
his mind was preoccupied, as it was so apt to be, with what he 
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believed to be business of importance. He kept the country-houses 
in reserve; he would take them up in their order, after he should 
have got a little more used to London. Without hesitation, however, 
he had accepted the invitation to Longlands; it had come to him 
in a simple and familiar note, from Lady Demesne, with whom he 
had no acquaintance. He knew of her return from Cannes, where she 
had spent the whole winter, for he had seen it related in a Sunday 
newspaper; yet it was with a certain surprise that he heard from 
her in these informal terms. “Dear Mr. Waterville," she wrote, “my 
son tells me that you will perhaps be able to come down here on the 
17th, to spend two or three days. If you can, it will give us much 
pleasure. We can promise you the society of your charming country- 
woman, Mrs. Headway." 

He had seen Mrs. Headway; she had written to him a fortnight 
before from an hotel in Cork Street, to say that she had arrived in 
London for the season and should be very glad to see him. He had 
gone to see her, trembling with the fear that she would break ground 
about her presentation; but he was agreeably surprised to observe 
that she neglected this topic. She had spent the winter in Rome, 
travelling directly from that city to England, with just a little stop 
in Paris, to buy a few clothes. She had taken much satisfaction in 
Rome, where she made many friends; she assured him that she knew 
half the Roman nobility. “They are charming people; they have 
only one lauli, they stay too long," she said. And, in answer to his 
inquiring glance, “I mean when they come to sec you," she 
explained. “They used to come every evening, and they wanted to 
stay till the next day. They were all j)rinces and counts. I used to 
give them cigars, &:c. I knew as many people as I wanted," she added, 
in a moment, discovering perhaps in Waterville's eye the traces of 
that sympathy with which six months before he had listened to her 
account of her discomfiture in New York. “There were lots of Eng- 
lish; I knew all the English, and I mean to visit them here. The 
Americans waited to see what the English would do, so as to do the 
opposite. Thanks to that, I was spared some precious specimens. 
There are, you know, some fearful ones. Besides, in Rome, society 
doesn’t matter, if you have a feeling for the ruins and the Cam- 
pagna; I had an immense feeling for the Campagna. I was always 
mooning round in some damp old temple. It reminded me a good 
deal of the country round San Diego — if it hadn’t been for the 
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temples. I liked to think it all over, when I was driving round; I 
was always brooding over the past.*' At this moment, however, Mrs, 
Headway had dismissed the past; she was prepared to give herself 
up wholly to the actual. She wished Waterville to advise her as to 
how she should live — ^what she should do. Should she stay at a hotel 
or should she take a house? She guessed she had better take a house, 
if she could find a nice one. Max wanted to look for one, and she 
didn’t know but she’d let him; he got her such a nice one in Rome. 
She said nothing about Sir Arthur Demesne, who, it seemed to 
Waterville, would have been her natural guide and sponsor; he 
wondered whether her relations with the baronet had come to an 
end. Waterville had met him a couple of times since the opening of 
Parliament, and they had exchanged twenty words, none of which, 
however, had reference to Mrs. Headway. Waterville had been 
recalled to London just after the incident of which he was witness 
in the court of the Hotel Meurice; and all he knew of its consequence 
was what he had learned from Littlcmore, who, on his way back to 
America, where he had suddenly ascertained that there were rea- 
sons for his spending the winter, passed through the British capital. 
Littlemore had reported that Mrs. Headway was enchanted with 
Lady Demesne, and had no words to speak of her kindness and sweet- 
ness. “She told me she liked to know her son’s friends, and I told her 
I liked to know my friends’ mothers,” Mrs. Headway had related. “I 
should be willing to be old if I could be like that,” she had added, 
oblivious for the moment that she was at least as near to the age of 
the mother as to that of the son. The mother and son, at any rate, 
had retired to Cannes together, and at this moment Littlemore had 
received letters from home which caused him to start for Arizona. 
Mrs. Headway had accordingly been left to her own devices, and 
he was afraid she had bored herself, though Mrs. Bagshaw had 
called upon her. In November she had travelled to Italy, not by way 
of Cannes. 

“What do you suppose she’ll do in Rome?” Waterville had asked; 
his imagination failing him here, for he had not yet trodden the 
Seven Hills. 

“I haven’t the least idea. And I don’t care!” Littlemore added in a 
moment. Betore he left London he mentioned to Waterville that 
Mrs. Headway, on his going to take leave of her in Paris, had made 
another, and a rather unexpected, attack. “About the society 
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business — ^she said I must really do something — ^she couldn't go on 
in that way. And she appealed to me in the name — I don't think I 
quite know how to say it." 

“I should be very glad if you would try," said Waterville, who 
was constantly reminding himself that Americans in Europe were, 
after all, in a manner, to a man in his position, as the sheep to 
the shepherd. 

“Well, in the name of the affection that we had formerly enter- 
tained for each other." 

“The affection?" 

“So she was good enough to call it. But I deny it all. If one 
had to have an affection for every woman one used to sit up ‘even- 
nings' with — 1“ And Littlemorc paused, not defining the result 
of such an obligation. Waterville tried to imagine what it would 
be; while his friend embarked for New York, without telling him 
how, after all, he had resisted Mrs. Headway’s attack. 

At Christmas, Waterville knew of Sir Arthur's return to Eng- 
land, and believed that he also knew that the baronet had not 
gone down to Rome. He had a theory that Lady Demesne was a 
very clever woman — clever enough to make her son do what she 
preferred and yet also make him think it his own choice. She had 
been politic, accommodating, about going to see Mrs. Headway; 
but, having seen her and judged her, she had determined to break 
the thing off. She had been sweet and kind, as Mrs. Headway said, 
because for the moment that was easiest; but she had made her 
last visit on the same occasion as her first. She had been sweet 
and kind, but she had set her face as a stone, and if poor Mrs. 
Headway, arriving in London for the season, expected to find 
any vague promises redeemed, she would taste of the bitterness 
of shattered hopes. He had made up his mind that, shepherd as 
he was, and Mrs. Headway one of his sheep, it was none of his 

present duty to run about after her, especially as she could be 

trusted not to stray too far. He saw her a second time, and she still 
said nothing about Sir Arthur. Waterville, who always had a theory, 
said to himself that she was waiting, that the baronet had not 

turned up. She was also getting into a house; the courier had 

found her in Chesterfield Street, Mayfair, a little gem, which was to 
cost her what jewels cost. After all this, Waterville was greatly sur- 
prised at Lady Demesne's note, and he went down to Longlands 
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with much the same impatience with which, in Paris, he would 
have gone, if he had been able, to the first night of a new comedy. 
It seemed to him that, through a sudden stroke of good fortune, 
he had received a billet d^auteur. 

It was agreeable to him to arrive at an English country-house 
at the close of the day. He liked the drive from the station in the 
twilight, the sight of the fields and copses and cottages, vague and 
lonely in contrast to his definite, lighted goal; the sound of the 
wheels on the long avenue, which turned and wound repeatedly 
without bringing him to what he reached however at last — the wide, 
gray front, with a glow in its scattered windows and a sweep of 
still firmer gravel up to the door. The front at Longlands, which 
was of this sober complexion, had a grand, pompous air; it was 
attributed to the genius of Sir Christopher Wren. There were 
wings which came forward in a semicircle, with statues placed at 
intervals on the cornice; so that in the flattering dusk it looked 
like an Italian palace, erected through some magical evocation 
in an English park. Waterville had taken a late train, which left 
him but twenty minutes to dress for dinner. He prided himself 
considerably on the art of dressing both quickly and well; but this 
operation left him no time to inquire whether the apartment to 
which he had been assigned befitted the dignity of a Secretary of 
Legation. On emerging from his room he found there was an ambas- 
sador in the house, and this discovery was a check to uneasy reflec- 
tions. He tacitly assumed that he would have had a better room if it 
had not been for the ambassador, who was of course counted first. 
The large, brilliant house gave an impression of the last century and 
of foreign taste, of light colors, high, vaulted ceilings, with pale 
mythological frescos, gilded doors, surmounted by old French panels, 
faded tapestries and delicate damasks, stores of ancient china, 
among which great jars of pink roses were conspicuous. The people 
in the house had assembled for dinner in the principal hall, which 
was animated by a fire of great logs, and the company was so numer- 
ous that Waterville was afraid he was the last. Lady Demesne gave 
him a smile and a touch of her hand; she was very tranquil, and, 
saying nothing in particular, treated him as if he had been a con- 
stant visitor. Waterville was not sure whether he liked this or 
hated it; but these alternatives mattered equally little to his hostess, 
WHO looked at her guests as if to see whether the number were right. 
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The master of the house was talking to a lady before the fire; when 
he caught sight of Waterville across the room, he waved him “how 
d’ye do,“ with an air of being delighted to see him. He had never 
had that air in Paris, and Waterville had a chance to observe, what 
he had often heard, to how much greater advantage the English 
appear in their country houses. Lady Demesne turned to him again, 
with her sweet vague smile, which looked as if it were the same for 
everything. 

“We are waiting for Mrs. Headway,” she said. 

“Ah, she has arrived?” Waterville had quite forgotten her. 

”She came at half-past five. At six she went to dress. She has had 
two hours.” 

“Let us hope that the results will be proportionate,” said Water- 
ville, smiling, 

“Oh, the results; I don’t know,” Lady Demesne murmured, with- 
out looking at him; and in these simple words Waterville saw the 
confirmation of his theory that she was playing a deep game. He 
wondered whether he should sit next to Mrs. Headway at dinner, 
and hoped, with due deference to this lady’s charms, that he should 
have something more novel. The results of a toilet which she had 
protracted through two hours were presently visible. She appeared 
on the staircase which descended to the hall, and which, for three 
minutes, as she came down rather slowly, facing the people beneath, 
placed her in considerable relief. Waterville, as he looked at her, 
felt that this was a moment of importance for her: it was virtually 
her entrance into English society. Mrs. Headway entered English 
society very well, with her charming smile upon her lips and with 
the trophies of the Rue de la Paix trailing behind her. She made 
a portentous rustling as she moved. People turned their eyes to- 
ward her; there was soon a perceptible diminution of talk, though 
talk had not been particularly audible. She looked very much alone, 
and it was rather pretentious of her to come down last, though it 
was possible that this was simply because, before her glass, she had 
been unable to please herself. For she evidently felt the importance 
of the occasion, and Waterville was sure that her heart was beating. 
She was very valiant, however; she smiled more intensely, and 
advanced like a woman who was used to being looked at. She had at 
any rate the support of knowing that she was pretty; for nothing on 
this occasion was wanting to her prettiness, and the determination 
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to succeed, which might have made her hard, was veiled in the 
virtuous consciousness that she had neglected nothing. Lady 
Demesne went forward to meet her; Sir Arthur took no notice of 
her; and presently Waterville found himself proceeding to dinner 
with the wife of an ecclesiastic, to whom Lady Demesne had pre- 
sented him for this purpose when the hall was almost empty. The 
rank of this ecclesiastic in the hierarchy he learned early on the 
morrow; but in the mean time it seemed to him strange, somehow, 
that in England ecclesiastics should have wives. English life, even at 
the end of a year, was full of those surprises. The lady, however, was 
very easily accounted for; she was in no sense a violent exception, 
and there had been no need of the Reformation to produce her. 
Her name was Mrs. April; she was wrapped in a large lace shawl; 
to eat her dinner she removed but one glove, and the other 
gave Waterville at moments an odd impression that the whole 
repast, in spite of its great completeness, was something of the 
picnic order. Mrs. Headway was opposite, at a little distance; she 
had been taken in, as Waterville learned from his neighbor, by a 
general, a gentleman with a lean, aquiline face and a cultivated 
whisker, and she had on the other side a smart young man of an 
identity less definite. Poor Sir Arthur sat between two ladies much 
older than himself, whose names, redolent of history, Waterville had 
often heard, and had associated with figures more romantic. Mrs. 
Headway gave Waterville no greeting; she evidently had not seen 
him till they were seated at table, when she simply stared at him 
with a violence of surprise that for a moment almost effaced her 
smile. It was a copious and well-ordered banquet, but as Waterville 
looked up and down the table he wondered whether some of its 
elements might not be a little dull. As he made this reflection he 
became conscious that he was judging the affair much more from 
Mrs. Headway's point of view than from his own. He knew no one 
but Mrs. April, who, displaying an almost motherly desire to give 
him information, told him the names of many of their companions; 
in return for which he explained to her that he was not in that set. 
Mrs. Headway got on in perfection with her general; Waterville 
watched her more than he appeared to do, and saw that the general, 
who evidently was a cool hand, was drawing her out. Waterville 
hoped she would be careful. He was a man of fancy, in his way, and 
as he compared her with the rest of the company he said to himself 
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that she was a very plucky little woman, and that her present under- 
taking had a touch of the heroic. She was alone against many, and 
her opponents were a very serried phalanx; those who were there 
represented a thousand others. They looked so different from her 
that tOithe eye of the imagination she stood very much on her merits. 
All those people seemed so completely made up, so unconscious of 
effort, so surrounded with things to rest upon; the men with their 
clean complexions, their well-hung chins, their cold, pleasant eyes, 
their shoulders set back, their absence of gesture; the women, 
several very handsome, half strangled in strings of pearls, with 
smooth plain tresses, seeming to look at nothing in particular, sup- 
porting silence as if it were as becoming as candlelight, yet talking 
a little, sometimes, in fresh, rich voices. They were all wrapped in 
a community of ideas, of traditions; they understood each other's 
accent, even each other’s variations. Mrs. Headway, with all her 
prettiness, seemed to transcend these variations; she looked foreign, 
exaggerated; she had too much expression; she might have been 
engaged for the evening. Waterville remarked, moreover, that Eng- 
lish society was always looking out for amusement and that its 
transactions were conducted on a cash basis. If Mrs. Headway were 
amusing enough she would probably succeed, and her fortune — 
if fortune there was — would not be a hindrance. 

In the drawing-room, after dinner, he went up to her, but she 
gave him no greeting. She only looked at him with an expression 
he had never seen before — a strange, bold expression of dis- 
pleasure. 

“Why have you come down here?” she asked. ‘‘Have you come to 
watch me?” 

Waterville colored to the roots of his hair. He knew it was terribly 
little like a diplomatist; but he was unable to control his blushes. 
Besides, he was shocked, he was angry, and in addition he was 
mystified. “I came because I was asked,” he said. 

“Who asked you?” 

“The same person that asked you, I suppose — Lady Demesne." 

“She’s an old cat!” Mrs. Headway exclaimed, turning away from 
him. 

He turned away from her as well. He didn’t know what he had 
done to deserve such treatment. It was a complete surprise; he had 
never seen her like that before. She was a very vulgar woman; that 
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was the way people talked, he supposed, at San Diego. He threw 
himself almost passionately into the conversation of the others, who 
all seemed to him, possibly a little by contrast, extraordinarily genial 
and friendly. He had not, however, the consolation of seeing Mrs. 
Headway punished for her rudeness, for she was not in the least 
neglected. On the contrary, in the part of the room where she 
sat the group was denser, and every now and then it was agitated with 
unanimous laughter. If she should amuse them, he said to himself, 
she would succeed, and evidently she was amusing them. 



vn 


If she was strange, he had not come to the end of her strangeness. 
The next day was a Sunday and uncommonly fine; he was down 
before breakfast, and took a walk in the park, stopping to gaze at 
the thiri-leggcd deer, scattered like pins on a velvet cushion over 
some of the remoter slopes, and wandering along the edge of a 
large sheet of ornamental water, which had a temple, in imitation 
of that of Vesta, on an island in the middle. He thought at this 
time no more about Mrs. Headway; he only reflected that these 
stately objects had for more than a hundred years furnished a back- 
ground to a great deal of family history. A little more reflection 
would perhaps have suggested to him that Mrs. Headway was 
possibly an incident of some importance in the history of a family. 
Two or three ladies failed to appear at breakfast; Mrs. Headway 
was one of them. 

“She tells me she never leaves her room till noon,'* he heard Lady 
Demesne say to the general, her companion of the previous evening, 
who had asked about her. “She takes three hours to dress.” 

“She*s a monstrous clever woman!” the general exclaimed. 
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*‘To do it in three hours?’’ 

“No, I mean the way she keeps her wits about her.’* 

“Yes; I think she’s very clever,” said Lady Demesne, in a tone 
in which Waterville flattered himself that he saw more meaning 
than the general could see. There was something in this tall, 
straight, deliberate woman, who seemed at once benevolent and 
distant, that Waterville admired. With her delicate surface, her 
conventional mildness, he could see that she was very strong; she 
had set her patience upon a height, and she carried it like a diadem. 
She had very little to say to Waterville, but every now and then 
she made some inquiry of him that showed she had not forgotten 
him. Demesne himself was apparently in excellent spirits, though 
there was nothing bustling in his deportment, and he only went 
about looking very fresh and fair, as if he took a bath every hour 
or two, and very secure against the unexpected. Waterville had less 
conversation with him than with his mother; but the young man 
had found occasion to say to him the night before, in the smoking- 
room, that he was delighted Waterville had been able to come, and 
that if he was fond of real English scenery there were several things 
about there he should like very much to show him. 

“You must give me an hour or two before you go, you know; I 
really think there are some things you’ll like.” 

Sir Arthur spoke as if Waterville would be very fastidious; he 
seemed to wish to attach a vague importance to him. On the Sun- 
day morning after breakfast he asked Waterville if he should care 
to go to church; most of the ladies and several of the men were 
going. 

“It’s just as you please, you know; but it’s rather a pretty walk 
across the fields, and a curious little church of King Stephen’s 
time.” 

Waterville knew what this meant; it was already a picture. 
Besides, he liked going to church, especially when he sat in the 
Squire’s pew, which was sometimes as big as a boudoir. So he replied 
that he should be delighted. Then he added, without explaining 
his reason — 

“Is Mrs. Headway going?” 

“I really don’t know,” said his host, with an abrupt change of 
tone — as if Waterville had asked him whether the housekeeper were 
going. 
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“The English are awfully queerl“ Waterville indulged men- 
tally in this exclamation, to which since his arrival in England he 
had had recourse whenever he encountered a gap in the consistency 
of things. The church was even a better picture than Sir Arthur's 
description of it, and Waterville said to himself that Mrs. Headway 
had been a great fool not to come. He knew what she was after; 
she wished to study English life, so that she might take possession 
of it, and to pass in among a hedge of bobbing rustics, and sit among 
the monuments of the old Demesnes, would have told her a great 
deal about English life. If she wished to fortify herself for the 
struggle she had better come to that old church. When he returned 
to Longlands — he had walked back across the meadows with the 
canon's wife, who was a vigorous pedestrian — it wanted half an 
hour of luncheon, and he was unwilling to go indoors. He re- 
membered that he had not yet seen the gardens, and he wandered 
away in search of them. They were on a scale which enabled him 
to find them without difficulty, and they looked as if they had been 
kept up unremittingly for a century or two. He had not advanced 
very far between their blooming borders when he heard a voice 
that he recognized, and a moment after, at the turn of an alley, he 
came upon Mrs. Headway, who was attended by the master of Long- 
lands. She was bareheaded beneath her parasol, which she flung 
back, stopping short, as she beheld her compatriot. 

“Oh, it's Mr. Waterville come to spy me out as usual I" It was 
with this remark that she greeted the slightly embarrassed young 
man. 

“Hallol you've come home from church," Sir Arthur said, pull- 
ing out his watch. 

Waterville was struck with his coolness. He admired it; for, after 
all, he said to himself, it must have been disagreeable to him to be 
interrupted. He felt a little like a fool, and wished he had kept Mrs. 
April with him, to give him the air of having come for her sake. 

Mrs. Headway looked adorably fresh, in a toilet which Waterville, 
who had his ideas of such matters, was sure would not be regarded 
as the proper thing for a Sunday morning in an English country 
house: a neglige of white flounces and frills, interspersed with yel- 
low ribbons — a garment which Madame de Pompadour might have 
worn when she received a visit from Louis XV., but would probably 
not have worn when she went into the world. The sight of this cos- 
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tume gave the finishing touch to Waterville’s impression that Mrs. 
Headway knew, on the whole, what she was about. She would take 
a line of her own; she would not be too accommodating. She would 
not come down to breakfast; she would not go to church; she would 
wear on Sunday mornings little elaborately informal dresses, and 
look dreadfully un-British and un-Protestant. Perhaps, after all, 
this was better. She began to talk with a certain volubility. 

“Isn't this too lovely? I walked all the way from the house. I'm 
not much at walking, but the grass in this place is like a parlor. 
The whole thing is beyond everything. Sir Arthur, you ought to 
go and look after the Ambassador; it's shameful the way I've kept 
you. You didn't care about the Ambassador? You said just now 
you had scarcely spoken to him, and you must make it up. I never 
saw such a way of neglecting your guests. Is that the usual style 
over here? Go and take him out for a ride, or make him play a 
game of billiards. Mr. Waterville will take me home; besides, I 
want to scold him for spying on me." 

Waterville sharply resented this accusation. “I had no idea you 
were here," he declared. 

“We weren't hiding," said Sir Arthur quietly. “Perhaps you'll 
see Mrs. Headway back to the house. I think I ought to look after 
old Davidoff. I believe lunch is at two." 

He left them, and Waterville wandered through the gardens with 
Mrs. Headway. She immediately wished to know if he had come 
there to look after her; but this inquiry was accompanied, to his 
surprise, with the acrimony she had displayed the night before. 
He was determined not to let that pass, however; when people had 
treated him in that way they should not be allowed to forget it. 

“Do you suppose I am always thinking of you?" he asked. “You're 
out of my mind sometimes. I came here to look at the gardens, and 
if you hadn't spoken to me I should have passed on." 

Mrs. Headway was perfectly good-natured; she appeared not even 
to hear his defense. “He has got two other places," she simply re- 
joined. “That's just what I wanted to know." 

But Waterville would not be turned away from his grievance. 
That mode of reparation to a person whom you had insulted which 
consisted in forgetting that you had done so, was doubtless largely 
in use in New Mexico; but a person of honor demanded something 
more. “What did you mean last night by accusing me of having 
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come down here to watch you? You must excuse me if I tell you that 
I think you were rather rude/' The sting of this accusation lay in 
the fact that there was a certain amount of truth in it; yet for a 
moment Mrs. Headway, looking very blank, failed to recognize the 
allusion. “She’s a barbarian, after all,” thought Waterville. “She 
thinks a woman may slap a man’s face and run away!” 

“OhI” cried Mrs. Headway, suddenly, “I remember, I was angry 
with you; I didn’t expect to see you. But I didn’t really care about 
it at all. Every now and then I am angry, like that, and I work it 
off on any one that’s handy. But it’s over in three minutes, and I 
never think of it again. I was angry last night; I was furious with 
the old woman.” 

“With the old woman?” 

“With Sir Arthur’s mother. She has no business here, anyway. 
In this country, when the husband dies, they’re expected to clear 
out. She has a house of her own, ten miles from here, and she has 
another in Portman Square; so she’s got plenty of places to live. 
But she sticks — she sticks to him like a plaster. All of a sudden it 
came over me that she didn’t invite me here because she liked me, 
but because she suspects me. She’s afraid we’ll make a match, and 
she thinks I ain’t good enough for her son. She must think I’m in 
a great hurry to gel hold of him. 1 never went after him, he came 
after me. I should never have thought of anything if it hadn’t been 
for him. He began it last summer at Homburg; he wanted to know 
why I didn’t come to England; he told me I should have great suc- 
cess. He doesn’t know much about it, any way; he hasn’t got much 
gumption. But he’s a very nice man, all the same; it’s very pleasant 
to see him surrounded by his — ” And Mrs. Headway paused a mo- 
ment, looking admiringly about her — “Surrounded by all his old 
heirlooms. I like the old place,” .she went on; “it’s beautifully 
mounted; I’m quite satisfied with what I’ve seen. I thought Lady 
Demesne was very friendly; she left a card on me in London, and 
very soon after, she wrote to me to ask me here. But I'm very quick; 

I sometimes see things in a flash. I saw something yesterday, when 
she came to speak to me at dinner-time. She saw I looked pretty, 
and it made her blue with rage; she hoped I would be ugly. I 
should like very much to oblige her; but what can one do? Then I 
saw that she had asked me here only because he insisted. He didn’t 
come to see me when I first arrived — he never came near me for 
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ten days. She managed to prevent him; she got him to make some 
promise. But he changed his mind after a little, and then he had 
to do something really polite. He called three days in succession, 
and he made her come. She’s one of those women that resists as 
long as she can, and then seems to give in, while she’s really resist- 
ing more than ever. She hates me like poison; I don’t know what she 
thinks I’ve done. She’s very underhand; she’s a regular old cat. 
When I saw you last night at dinner, I thought she had got you 
here to help her.” 

“To help her?” Waterville asked. 

“To tell her about me. To give her information, that she can 
make use of against me. You may tell her what you likel” 

Waterville was almost breathless with the attention he had given 
this extraordinary burst of confidence, and now he really felt faint. 
He stopped short; Mrs. Headway went on a few steps, and then, 
stopping too, turned and looked at him. “You’re the most unspeak- 
able woman!” he exclaimed. She seemed to him indeed a barbarian. 

She laughed at him — he felt she was laughing at his expression of 
face — and her laugh rang through the stately gardens. “What sort 
of a woman is that?” 

“You’ve got no delicacy,” said Waterville, resolutely. 

She colored quickly, though, strange to say, she appeared not to 
be angry. “No delicacy?” she repeated. 

“You ought to keep those things to yourself.” 

“Oh, I know what you mean; I talk about everything. When I’m 
excited I’ve got to talk. But I must do things in my own way. I’ve 
got plenty of delicacy, when people are nice to me. Ask Arthur 
Demesne if I ain’t delicate — ask George Littlemore if I ain’t. Don’t 
stand there all day; come in to lunch!” And Mrs. Headway resumed 
her walk, while Rupert Waterville, raising his eyes for a moment, 
slowly overtook her. “Wait till I get settled; then I’ll be delicate,” 
she pursued. “You can't be delicate when you’re trying to save your 
life. It’s very well for you to talk, with the whole American Lega- 
tion to back you. Of course I’m excited. I’ve got hold of this thing, 
and I don’t mean to let go!” Before they reached the house she 
told him why he had been invited to Longlands at the same time as 
herself. Waterville would have liked to believe that his personal 
attractidhs sufficiently explained the fact; but she took no account 
of this supposition. Mrs. Headway nreferred to think that she lived 
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in an element of ingenious machination, and that most things that 
happened had reference to herself. Waterville had been asked be- 
cause he represented, however modestly, the American Legation, 
and their host had a friendly desire to make it appear that this 
pretty American visitor, of whom no one knew anything, was under 
the protection of that establishment. “It would start me better," 
said Mrs. Headway, serenely. “You can't help yourself — you’ve 
helped to start me. If he had known the Minister he would have 
asked him — or the first secretary. But he don’t know them.’’ 

They reached the house by the time Mrs. Headway had developed 
this idea, which gave Waterville a pretext more than sufficient for 
detaining her in the portico. “Do you mean to say Sir Arthur told 
you this?” he inquired, almost sternly. 

“Told me? Of course notl Do you suppose I would let him take 
the tone with me that I need any favors? I should like to hear him 
tell me that I’m in want of assistance!” 

“I don’t see why he shouldn’t — at the pace you go yourself. You 
say it to every one.” 

“To every one? I say it to you, and to George Littlemore — ^when 
I’m nervous. I say it to you because I like you, and to him because 
I’m afraid of him. I’m not in the least afraid of you, by the way. 
I'm all alone — I haven't got any one. I must have some comfort, 
mustn’t 1? Sir Arthur scolded me for putting you off last night — 
he noticed it; and that was what made me guess his idea.” 

“I'm much obliged to him,” said Waterville, rather bewildered. 

“So mind you answer for me. Don’t you want to give me your 
arm, to go in?” 

“You’re a most extraordinary combination," he murmured, as 
she stood smiling at him. 

“Oh, come, don’t you fall in love with me!" she cried, with a 
laugh; and, without taking his arm, passed in before him. 

That evening, before he went to dress for dinner, Waterville 
wandered into the library, where he fell sure that he should find 
some superior bindings. There was no one in the room, and he 
spent a happy half-hour among the treasures of literature and the 
triumphs of old morocco. He had a great esteem for good literature; 
he held that it should have handsome covers. The daylight had 
begun to wane, but whenever, in the rich-looking dimness, he made 
out the glimmer of a well-gilded back, he took down the volume 
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and carried it to one of the deep-set windows. He had just finished 
the inspection of a delightfully fragrant folio, and was about to 
carry it back to its niche, when he found himself standing face to 
face with Lady Demesne. He was startled for a moment, for her tall, 
slim figure, her fair visage, which looked white in the high, brown 
room, and the air of serious intention with which she presented 
herself, gave something spectral to her presence. He saw her smile, 
however, and heard her say, in that tone of hers which was sweet 
almost to sadness, “Are you looking at our books? Tm afraid they 
are rather dull.*' 

“Dull? Why, they are as bright as the day they were bound." 
And he turned the glittering panels of his folio towards her. 

“I’m afraid I haven’t looked at them for a long time,” she mur- 
mured, going nearer to the window, where she stood looking out. 
Beyond the clear pane the park stretched away, with the grayness 
of evening beginning to hang itself on the great limbs of the oaks. 
The place appeared cold and empty, and the trees had an air of 
conscious importance, as if nature herself had been bribed somehow 
to take the side of county families. Lady Demesne was not an 
easy person to talk with; she was neither spontaneous nor abundant; 
she was conscious of herself, conscious of many things. Her very 
simplicity was conventional, though it was rather a noble conven- 
tion. You might have pitied her, if you had seen that she lived in 
constant unrelaxcd communion with certain rigid ideals. This made 
her at times seem tired, like a person who has undertaken too 
much. She gave an impression of still brightness, which was not 
at all brilliancy, but a carefully preserved purity. She said nothing 
for a moment, and there was an appearance of design in her silence, 
as if she wished to let him know that she had a certain business 
with him, without taking the trouble to announce it. She had been 
accustomed to expect that people would suppose things, and to be 
saved the trouble of explanations. Waterville made some hap- 
hazard remark about the beauty of the evening (in point of fact, 
the weather had changed for the worse), to which she vouchsafed 
no reply. Then, presently, she said, with her usual gentleness, “I 
hoped I should find you here — I wish to ask you something." 

“Anything I can tell you — I shall be delighted!" Waterville ex- 
claimed. 

She gave him a look, not imperious, almost appealing, which 
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seemed to say — “Please be very simple — ^very simple indeed.” Then 
she glanced about her, as if there had been other people in the 
room; she didn't wish to appear closeted with him, or to have come 
on purpose. There she was, at any rate, and she went on. “When 
my son told me he should ask you to come down, I was very glad. 
I mean, of course, that we were delighted — “ And she paused a 
moment. Then she added, simply, “I want to ask you about Mrs. 
Headway.” 

“Ah, here it isl” cried Waterville within himself. More super- 
ficially, he smiled, as agreeably as possible, and said, “Ah yes, I 
seel” 

“Do you mind my asking you? I hope you don't mind. I haven't 
any one else to ask.” 

“Your son knows her much better than I do.” Waterville said 
this without an intention of malice, simply to escape from the dif- 
ficulties of his situation; but after he had said it, he was almost 
frightened by its mocking sound. 

“I don’t think he knows her. She knows him, which is very dif- 
ferent. When I ask him about her, he merely tells me she is fasci- 
nating. She is fascinating,” said her ladyship, with inimitable dryness. 

“So I think, myself. I like her very much,” Waterville rejoined, 
cheerfully. 

“You are in all the better position to speak of her, then.” 

“To speak well of her,” said Waterville, smiling. 

“Of course, if you can. I should be delighted to hear you do 
that. That's what I wish — to hear some good of her.” 

It might have seemed, after this, that nothing would have re- 
inained but for Waterville to launch himself in a panegyric of his 
mysterious countrywoman; but he was no more to be tempted into 
that danger than into another. “1 can only say I like her,” he re- 
peated. “She has been very kind to me.” 

“Every one seems to like her,” said Lady Demesne, with an un- 
studied effect of pathos. “She is certainly very amusing.” 

“She is very good-natured; she has lots of good intentions.” 

“What do you call good intentions?” asked Lady Demesne, very 
sweetly. 

“Well, I mean that she wants to be friendly and pleasant.” 

“Of course you have to defend her. She’s your countrywoman.” 
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*‘To defend her- -I must wait till she's attacked/' said Water- 
ville, laughing. 

“That's very true. I needn't call your attention to the fact that 
I am not attacking her. I should never attack a person staying in 
this house. I only want to know something about her, and if you 
can't tell me, perhaps at least you can mention some one who will." 

“She'll tell you herself. Tell you by the hourl" 

“What she has told my son? I shouldn't understand it. My son 
doesn't understand it. It's very strange. I rather hoped you might 
explain it.” 

Waterville was silent a moment. “I'm afraid I can't explain Mrs. 
Headway,” he remarked at last. 

“I see you admit she is very peculiar.” 

Waterville hesitated again. “It's too great a responsibility to 
answer you.” He felt that he was very disobliging; he knew exactly 
what Lady Demesne wished him to say. He was unprepared to 
blight the reputation of Mrs. Headway to accommodate Lady 
Demesne; and yet, with his active little imagination, he could enter 
perfectly into the feelings of this tender, formal, serious woman, 
who— it was easy to sec — had looked for her own happiness in the 
cultivation of duty and in extreme constancy to two or three objects 
of devotion chosen once for all. She must, indeed, have had a 
vision of things which would represent Mrs. Headway as both dis- 
pleasing and dangerous. But he presently became aware that she 
had taken his last words as a concession in which she might find 
help. 

“You know why I ask you these things, then?” 

“I think I have an idea,” said Waterville, persisting in irrelevant 
laughter. His laugh sounded foolish in his own ears. 

“If you know that, I think you ought to assist me.” Her tone 
changed as she spoke these words; there was a quick tremor in it; 
he could sec it was a confession of distress. Her distress was deep; 
he immediately felt that it must have been, before she made up her 
mind to speak to him. He was sorry for her, and determined to be 
very serious. 

“If I could help you I would. But my position is very difficult.” 

“It's not so difficult as mine!” She was going all lengths; she was 
really appealing to him. “I don't imagine that you are under any 
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obligation to Mrs. Headway — ^you seem to me very different/' she 
added. 

Waterville was not insensible to any discrimination that told 
in his favor; but these words gave him a slight shock, as if they had 
been an attempt at bribery. “I am surprised that you don’t like her/’ 
he ventured to observe. 

Lady Demesne looked out of the window a little. “I don’t think 
you are really surprised, though possibly you try to be. I don’t like 
her, at any rate, and I can’t fancy why my son should. She’s very 
pretty, and she appears to be very clever; but I don’t trust her. I 
don’t know what has taken possession of him; it is not usual in his 
family to marry people like that. I don’t think she’s a lady. The 
person I should wish for him would be so very different — perhaps 
you can sec what I mean. There’s something in her history that we 
don’t understand. My son understands it no better than I. If you 
could only explain to us, that might be a help. I treat you with 
great confidence the first time I see you; it’s because I don’t know 
where to turn. I am exceedingly anxious.” 

It was very plain that she was anxious; her manner had become 
more vehement; her eyes seemed to shine in the thickening dusk. 
“Are you very sure there is danger?” Waterville asked. “Has he 
asked her to marry him, and has she consented?” 

“If I wait till they settle it all, it will be too late. I have reason to 
believe that my son is not engaged, but he is terribly entangled. 
At the same time he is very uneasy, and that may save him yet. 
He has a great sense of honor. He is not satisfied about her past life; 
he doesn’t know what to think of what we have been told. Even 
what she admits is so strange. She has been married four of five 
times — she has been divorced again and again — it seems so ex- 
traordinary. She t2lls him that in America it is different, and I 
daresay you have not our ideas; but really there is a limit to every- 
thing. There must have been some great irregularities — I am afraid 
some great scandals. It’s dreadful to have to accept such things. He 
has not told me all this; but it’s not necessary he should tell me; 
I know him well enough to guess.” 

“Does he know that you have spoken to me?” Waterville said. 

“Not in the least. But I must tell you that I shall repeat to him 
anything that you may say against her.” 

“I had better say nothing, then. It’s very delicate. Mrs. Headway 
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is quite undefended. One may like her or not, of course. I have seen 
nothing of her that is not perfectly correct," 

"And you have heard nothing?" 

Waterville remembered Littlemore’s assertion that there were 
cases in which a man was bound in honor to tell an untruth, and 
he wondered whether this were such a case. Lady Demesne imposed 
herself, she made him believe in the reality of her grievance, and 
he saw the gulf that divided her from a pushing little woman who 
had lived with Western editors. She was right to wish not to be con- 
nected with Mrs. Headway. After all, there had been nothing in 
his relations with that lady to make it incumbent on him to lie 
for her. He had not sought her acquaintance, she had sought his; 
she had sent for him to come and see her. And yet he couldn’t give 
her away, as they said in New York; that stuck in his throat. “I am 
afraid I really can’t say anything. And it wouldn’t matter. Your 
son won't give her up because I happen not to like her." 

"If he were to believe she has done wrong, he would give her up." 

"Well, I have no right to say so,” said Waterville. 

Lady Demesne turned away; she was much disappointed in him. 
He was afraid she was going to break out — “Why, then, do you 
suppose I asked you here?" She quitted her place near the window 
and was apparently about to leave the room. But she stopped short. 
"You know something against her, but you won’t say it." 

Waterville hugged his folio and looked awkward. "You attrib^ 
ute things to me. I shall never say anything." 

“Of course you are perfectly free. There is some one else who 
knows, I think — another American — a gentleman who was in 
Paris when my son was there. I have forgotten his name." 

“A friend of Mrs. Headway’s? I suppose you mean George Little- 
more." 

"Yes — Mr. Litilemorc. He has a sister, whom I have met; I didn’t 
know she was his sister till to-day. Mrs. Headway spoke of her, but 
I find she doesn't know her. That itself is a proof, I think. Do you 
think he would help me?" Lady Demesne asked, very simply, 

"I doubt it, but you can try." 

"I wish he had come with you. Do you think he would come?" 

"He is in America at this moment, but I believe he soon comes 
back." 

"I shall go to his sister; I will ask her to bring him to see me. 
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She is extremely nice; I think she will understand. Unfortunately 
there is very little time.” 

”Don't count too much on Littlemore,” said Waterville, gravely. 

”You men have no pity.” 

“Why should we pity you? How can Mrs. Headway hurt such a 
person as you?” 

Lady Demesne hesitated a moment. ”It hurts me to hear her 
voice.” 

“Her voice is very sweet.” 

“Possibly. But she’s horrible!” 

This was too much, it seemed to Waterville; poor Mrs. Headway 
was extremely open to criticism, and he himself had declared she 
was a barbarian. Yet she was not horrible. “It’s for your son to pity 
you. If he doesn’t, how can you expect it of others?” 

“Oh, but he does!” And with a majesty that was more striking 
even than her logic, Lady Demesne moved towards the door. 

Waterville advanced to open it for her, and as she passed out he 
said, “There’s one thing you can do — try to like her!” 

She shot him a terrible glance. “That would be worst of all!” 
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vJeorge littlemore arrived in London on the twentieth of May, 
and one of the first things he did was to go and see Watervillc at the 
Legation, where he made known to him that he had taken for the 
rest of the season a house at Queen Anne's Gate, so that his sister and 
her husband, who, under the pressure of diminished rents, had let 
their own town-residence, might come up and spend a couple of 
months with him. 

“One of the consequences of your having a house will be that 
you will have to entertain Mrs. Headway," Waterville said. 

Littlemore sat there with his hands crossed upon his stick; he 
looked at Waterville with an eye that failed to kindle at the men- 
tion of this lady’s name. “Has she got into European society?" he 
asked, rather languidly. 

“Very much, I should say. She has a house, and a carriage, and 
diamonds, and everything handsome. She seems already to know a 
lot of people; they put her name in the Morning Post, She has come 
up very quickly; she’s almost famous. Every one is asking about her 
— ^you'll be plied with questions." 
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Littlemore listened gravely. “How did she get in?“ 

“She met a large party at Longlands, and made them all think 
her great fun. They must have taken her up; she only wanted a 
start.“ 

Littlemore seemed suddenly to be struck with the grotesqueness 
of this news, to which his first response was a burst of quick laugh- 
ter. “To think of Nancy BeckI I'he people here are queer people. 
There’s no one they won’t go after. They wouldn’t touch her in 
New York.” 

“Oh, New York's old-fashioned,” said Waterville; and he an- 
nounced to his friend that Lady Demesne was very eager for his 
arrival, and wanted to make him help her prevent her son’s bring- 
ing such a person into the family. Littlemore apparently was not 
alarmed at her ladyship’s projects, and intimated, in the manner 
of a man who thought them rather impertinent, that he could 
trust himself to keep out of her way. “It isn’t a proper marriage, 
at any rate,” Waterville declared. 

“Why not, if he loves her?” 

“Oh, if that’s all you wanti’’ cried Waterville, with a degree of 
cynicism that rather surprised his companion. “Would you marry 
her yourself?” 

“Certainly, if I were in love with her.” 

“You took care not to be that.” 

“Yes, I did — and so Demesne had better have done. But since he’s 
bitten — I’’ and Littlemore terminated his sentence in a suppressed 
yawn. 

Waterville presently asked him how he would manage, in view 
of his sister's advent, about asking Mrs. Headway to his house; and 
he replied that he would manage by simply not asking her. Upon 
this, Waterville declared that he was very inconsistent; to which 
Littlemore rejoined that it was very possible. But he asked whether 
they couldn’t talk about something else than Mrs. Headway. He 
couldn’t enter into the young man’s interest in her, and was sure 
to have enough of her later. 

Waterville would have been sorry to give a false idea of his in- 
terest in Mrs. Headway; for he flattered himself the feeling had 
definite limits. He had been two or three times to see her; but it 
was a relief to think that she was now quite independent of him. 
There had been no revival of that intimate intercourse which oc- 
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curred during the visit to Longlands. She could dispense with assist- 
ance now; she knew herself that she was in the current of success. 
She pretended to be surprised at her good fortune, especially at its 
rapidity; but she was really surprised at nothing. She took things 
as they came, and, being essentially a woman of action, wasted 
almost as little time in elation as she would have done in despond- 
ence. She talked a great deal about Lord Edward and Lady Mar- 
garet, and about such other members of the nobility as had shown 
a desire to cultivate her acquaintance; professing to understand 
perfectly the sources of a popularity which apparently was destined 
to increase. *‘They come to laugh at me," she said; “they come 
simply to get things to repeat. I can’t open my mouth but they 
burst into fits. It's a settled thing that I’m an American humorist; 
if I say the simplest things, they begin to roar. I must express my- 
self somehow; and indeed when I hold my tongue they think me 
funnier than ever. They repeat what I say to a great person, and a 
great person told some of them the other night that he wanted to 
hear me for himself- I’ll do for him what I do for the others; 
no better and no worse. I don’t know how I do it; I talk the only 
way I can. They tell me it isn’t so much the things I say as the 
way I say them. Well, they’re very easy to please. They don’t care 
for me; it’s only to be able to repeat Mrs. Headway’s ‘last.’ Every 
one wants to have it first; it’s a regular race." When she found what 
was expected of her, she undertook to supply the article in abun- 
dance; and the poor little woman really worked hard at her Amer- 
icanisms. If the taste of London lay that way, she would do her best 
to gratify it; it was only a pity she hadn’t known it before; she 
would have made more extensive preparations. She thought it a dis- 
advantage, of old, to live in Arizona, in Dakota, in the newly ad- 
mitted States; but now she perceived that, as she phrased it to 
herself, this was the best thing that ever had happened to her. She 
tried to remember all the queer stories she had heard out there, and 
keenly regretted that she had not taken them down in writing; she 
drummed up the echoes of the Rocky Mountains and practised the 
intonations of the Pacific slope. When she saw her audience in con- 
vulsions, she said to herself that this was success, and believed that, 
if she had only come to London five years sooner, she might have 
married a duke. I’hat would have been even a more absorbing spec- 
tacle for the London world than the actual proceedings of Sir 
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Arthur Demesne, who, however, lived sufficiently in the eye of so- 
ciety to justify the rumor that there were bets about town as to the 
issue of his already protracted courtship. It was food for curiosity 
to see a young man of his pattern — one of the few “earnest"' 
young men of the Tory side, with an income sufficient for tastes 
more marked than those by which he was known — make up to 
a lady several years older than himself, whose fund of California 
slang was even larger than her stock of dollars. Mrs. Headway had 
got a good many new ideas since her arrival in London, but she 
also retained several old ones. The chief of these — it was now a 
year old — ^was that Sir Arthur Demesne was the most irreproachable 
young man in the world. There were, of course, a good many things 
that he was not. He was not amusing; he was not insinuating; he 
was not of an absolutely irrepressible ardor. She believed he was 
constant; but he was certainly not eager. With these things, how- 
ever, Mrs. Headway could perfectly dispense; she had, in par- 
ticular, quite outlived the need of being amused. She had had a very 
exciting life, and her vision of happiness at present was to be 
magnificently bored. The idea of complete and uncriticised respect- 
ability filled her soul with satisfaction; her imagination prostrated 
itself in the presence of this virtue. She was aware that she had 
achieved it but ill in her own person; but she could now, at least, 
connect herself with it by sacred ties. She could prove in that way 
what was her deepest feeling. This was a religious appreciation of 
Sir Arthur's great quality — his smooth and rounded, his blooming, 
lily-like exemption from social flaws. 

She was at home when Littlcmore went to see her and surrounded 
by several visitors, to whom she was giving a late cup of tea and to 
whom she introduced her compatriot. He stayed till they dispersed, 
in spite of the manoeuvres of a gentleman who evidently desired 
to outstay him, but who, whatever might have been his happy for- 
tune on former visits, received on this occasion no encourage- 
ment from Mrs. Headway. He looked at Littlemore slowly, begin- 
ning with his boots and travelling upwards, as if to discover the 
reason of so unexpected a preference, and then, without a saluta- 
tion, left him face to face with their hostess. 

“I'm curious to see what you'll do for me, now that you've got 
your sister with you," Mrs. Headway presently remarked, having 
heard of this circumstance from Rupert Waterville. “I suppose 
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you’ll have to do something, you know. I*m sorry for you; but I 
don’t see how you can get off. You might ask me to dine some day 
when she’s dining out. I would come even then, I think, because 
I want to keep on the right side of you." 

"I call that the wrong side," said Littlemore. 

"Yes, I see. It’s your sister that’s on the right side. You’re in 
rather an embarrassing position, ain’t you? However, you take those 
things very quietly. There’s something in you that exasperates me. 
What does your sister think of me? Does she hate me?" 

"She knows nothing about you." 

"Have you told her nothing?" 

"Never a word." 

"Hasn’t she asked you? That shows that she hates me. She thinks 
I ain’t creditable to America. I know all that. She wants to show 
people over here that, however they may be taken in by me, she 
knows much better. But she’ll have to ask you about me; she can’t 
go on for ever. Then what’ll you say?" 

"That you’re the most successful woman in Europe." 

"Oh, bother!" cried Mrs. Headway, with irritation. 

"Haven’t you got into European society?" 

"Maybe I have, maybe I haven’t. It’s too soon to see. I can’t 
tell this season. Every one says I’ve got to wait till next, to see if 
it’s the same. Sometimes they take you up for a few weeks, and then 
never know you again. You’ve got to fasten the thing somehow — 
to drive in a nail." 

"You speak as if it were your coffin." said Littlemore. 

"Well, it is a kind of coffin. I’m burying my past!" 

Littlemore winced at this. He was tired to death of her past. He 
changed the subject, and made her talk about London, a topic 
which she treated with a great deal of humor. She entertained him 
for half an hour, at the expense of most of her new acquaint- 
ances and of some of the most venerable features of the great city. 
He himself looked at England from the outside, as much as it was 
possible to do; but in the midst of her familiar allusions to people 
and things known to her only since yesterday, he was struck with the 
fact that she would never really be initiated. She buzzed over the 
surface of things like a fly on a window-pane. She liked it im- 
mensely; she was flattered, encouraged, excited; she dropped her 
confident judgments as if she were scattering flowers, and talked 
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about her intentions, her prospects, her wishes. But she knew no 
more about English life than about the molecular theory. The 
words in which he had described her of old to Waterville came 
back to him: *'Elle ne se doute de rienV* Suddenly she jumped up; 
she was going out to dine, and it was time to dress. “Before you 
leave I want you to promise me something," she said off-hand, but 
with a look which he had seen before and which meant that the 
point was important. “You’ll be sure to be questioned about me.“ 
And then she paused. 

*TIow do people know I know you?" 

“You haven’t bragged about it? Is that what you mean? You 
can be a brute when you try. They do know it, at any rate. Possibly 
I may have told them. They’ll come to you, to ask about me. I 
mean from Lady Demesne. She’s in an awful state — she’s so afraid 
her son’ll marry me.*’ 

Littlemore was unable to control a laugh. “I’m not, if he hasn’t 
done it yet." 

“He can’t make up his mind. He likes me so much, yet he thinks 
I’m not a woman to marry." It was positively grotesque, the de- 
tachment with which she spoke of herself. 

“He must be a poor creature if won’t marry you as you are,” 
Littlemore said. 

This was not a very gallant form of speech; but Mrs. Headway 
let it pass. She only replied. “Well, he wants to be very careful, 
and so he ought to be!" 

“Jf he asks too many questions, he’s not worth marrying." 

“I beg your pardon — he’s worth marrying whatever he does — • 
he's worth marrying for me. And I want to marry him — that’s what 
I want to do." 

“Is he waiting for me, to settle it?" 

“He’s waiting for I don’t know what — for some one to come and 
tell him that I’m the sweetest of the sweet. Then he’ll believe it. 
Some one who has been out there and knows all about me. Of 
course you’re the man, you’re created on purpose. Don’t you re- 
member how 1 told you in Paris that he wanted to ask you? He was 
ashamed, and he gave it up; he tried to forget me. But now it's 
all on again; only, meanwhile, his mother has been at him. She 
works at him night and day, like a weasel in a hole, to persuade 
him that I'm far beneath him. He's very fond of her, and he's very 
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open to influence — I mean from his mother, not from any one else. 
Except me, of course. Oh, Eve influenced him. Eve explained every- 
thing fifty times over. But some things are rather complicated, don*t 
you know; and he keeps coming back to them. He wants every little 
speck explained. He won't come to you himself, but his mother 
will, or she'll send some of her people. I guess she’ll send the 
lawyer — the family solicitor, they call him. She wanted to send him 
out to America to make inquiries, only she didn’t know where to 
send. Of course I couldn’t be expected to give the places, they’ve 
got to find them out for themselves. She knows all about you, ^hid 
she has made the acquaintance of your sister. So you sec how much 
I know. She's waiting for you; she means to catch you. She has 
an idea she can fix you — ^make you say what'll meet her views. Then 
she’ll lay it before Sir Arthur. So you’ll be so good as to deny 
everything." 

Littlemore listened to this little address attentively, but the con- 
clusion left him staring. "You don’t mean that anything I can say 
will make a difference?" 

"Don’t be affected! You know it will as well as I." 

"You make him out a precious idiot." 

"Never mind what I make him out. I want to marry him, that’s 
all. And I appeal to you solemnly. You can save me, as you can 
lose me. If you lose me, you’ll be a coward. And if you say a word 
against me, I shall be lost." 

"Go and dress for dinner, that’s your salvation," Littlemore 
answered, separating from her at the head of the stairs. 



IX 


T 

JLt was very well for him to take that tone; but he felt as he walked 
home that he should scarcely know what to say to people who were 
determined, as Mrs. Headway put it, to catch him. She had worked 
a certain spell; she had succeeded in making him feel responsible. 
The sight of her success, however, rather hardened his heart; he 
was irritated by her ascending movement. He dined alone that 
evening, while his sister and her husband, who had engagements 
every day for a month, partook of their repast at the expense of 
some friends. Mrs. Dolphin, however, came home rather early, and 
immediately sought admittance to the small apartment at the foot 
of the staircase, which was already spoken of as Littlemore’s den. 
Reginald had gone to a “squash" somewhere, and she had returned 
without delay, having something particular to say to her brother. 
She was too impatient even to wait till the next morning. She 
looked impatient; she was very unlike George Littlemore. “I want 
you to tell me about Mrs. Headway,” she said, while he started 
slightly at the coincidence of this remark with his own thoughts. 
He was just making up his mind at last to speak to her. She un- 
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fastened her cloak and tossed it over a chair, then pulled off her 
long tight black gloves, which were not so fine as those Mrs. Head- 
way wore; all this as if she were preparing herself for an important 
interview. She was a small, neat woman, who had once been pretty, 
with a small, thin voice, a sweet, quiet manner, and a perfect 
knowledge of what it was proper to do on every occasion in life. 
She always did it, and her conception of it was so definite that 
failure would have left her without excuse. She was usually not 
taken for an American, but she made a point of being one, be- 
cause she flattered herself that she was of a type which, in that 
nationality, borrowed distinction from its rarity. She was by nature 
a great conservative, and had ended by being a better Tory than 
her husband. She was thought by some of her old friends to have 
changed immensely since her marriage. She knew as much about 
English society as if she had invented it; had a way, usually, of 
looking as if she were dressed for a ride; had also thin lips and 
pretty teeth; and was as positive as she was amiable. She told her 
brother that Mrs. Headway had given out that he was her most 
intimate friend, and she thought it rather odd he had never spoken 
of her. He admitted that he had known her a long time, referred to 
the circumstances in which the acquaintance had sprung up, and 
added that he had seen her that afternoon. He sat there smoking 
his cigar and looking at the ceiling, while Mrs. Dolphin delivered 
herself of a series of questions. Was it true that he liked her so 
much, was it true he thought her a possible woman to marry, was 
it not true that her antecedents had been most peculiar? 

"I may as well tell you that I have a letter from Lady Demesne,'* 
Mrs. Dolphin said. “It came to me just before I went out, and I 
have it in my pocket.'* 

She drew forth the missive, which she evidently wished to read to 
him; but he gave her no invitation to do so. He knew that she had 
come to him to extract a declaration adverse to Mrs. Headway's 
projects, and however little satisfaction he might take in this lady's 
upward flight, he hated to be urged and pushed. He had a great 
esteem for Mrs. Dolphin, who, among other Hampshire notions, 
had picked up that of the preponderance of the male members of a 
family, so that she treated him with a consideration which made 
his having an English sister rather a luxury. Nevertheless he was 
not very encouraging about Mrs. Headway. He admitted once for 
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all that she had not behaved properly — it wasn't worth while to 
split hairs about that — but he couldn't see that she was much 
worse than many other women, and he couldn't get up much feel- 
ing about her marrying or not marrying. Moreover, it was none of 
his business, and he intimated that it was none of Mrs. Dolphin’s. 

‘‘One surely can’t resist the claims of common humanity!” his 
sister replied; and she added that he was very inconsistent. He 
didn't respect Mrs. Headway, he knew the most dreadful things 
about her, he didn't think her fit company for his own flesh and 
blood. And yet he was willing to let poor Arthur Demesne be taken 
in by her! 

“Perfectly willing!” Littlemore exclaimed. “All I’ve got to do is 
not to marry her myself.” 

“Don’t you think we have any responsibilities, any duties?” 

“1 don’t know what you mean. If she can succeed she's welcome. 
It's a splendid sight in its way.” 

“How do you mean splendid?” 

“Why, she has run up the tree as if she were a squirrel!” 

“It’s very true that she has an audacity a tonte epreuve. But Eng- 
lish society has become scandalously easy. I never saw anything 
like the people that are taken up. Mrs. Headway has had only to 
appear to succeed. If they think there’s something bad about you 
they’ll be sure to run after you. It's like the decadence of the 
Roman Empire. You can see to look at Mrs. Headway that she’s not 
a lady. She’s pretty, very pretty, but she looks like a dissipated 
dressmaker. She failed absolutely in New York. I have seen her 
three times — she apparently goes everywhere. I didn’t speak of her 
— 1 was wanting to see what you would do. I saw that you meant 
to do nothing, then this letter decided me. It’s written on purpose 
to be shown to you; it’s what she wants you to do. She wrote to me 
before I came to town, and I went to see her as soon as I arrived. 
I think it very important. I told her that if she would draw up a 
little statement I would put it before you as soon as we got settled. 
She's in real distress. I think you ought to feel for her. You ought 
to communicate the facts exactly as they stand. A woman has no 
right to do such things and come and ask to be accepted. She may 
make it up with her conscience, but she can't make it up with 
society. Last night at Lady Dovedale’s I was afraid she would know 
who I was and come and speak to me. I was so frightened that I 
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went away. If Sir Arthur wishes to marry her for what she is. of 
course he's welcome. But at least he ought to know." 

Mrs. Dolphin was not excited nor voluble; she moved from point 
to point with a calmness which had all the air of being used to have 
reason on its side. She deeply desired, however, that Mrs. Head- 
way's triumphant career should be checked; she had sufficiently 
abused the facilities of things. Herself a party to an international 
marriage, Mrs. Dolphin naturally wished that the class to which she 
belonged should close its ranks and carry its standard high. 

'It seems to me that she’s quite as good as the little baronet,” 
said Littlemore, lighting another cigar. 

“As good? What do you mean? No one has ever breathed a word 
against him." 

“Very likely. But he's a nonentity, and she at least is somebody. 
She's a person, and a very clever one. Besides, she’s quite as good 
as the women that lots of them have married. I never heard that 
the British gentry were so unspotted." 

“I know nothing about other cases," Mrs. Dolphin said, "I only 
know about this one. It so happens that I have been brought near 
to it, and that an appeal has been made to me. I'he English arc 
very romantic — the most romantic people in the world, if that's 
what you mean. They do the strangest things, from the force of 
passion — even those from whom you would least expect it. They 
marry their cooks — they marry their coachmen — and their romances 
always have the most miserable end. I’m sure this one would be 
most wretched. How can you pretend that such a woman as that 
is to be trusted? What I see is a fine old race — one of the oldest and 
most honorable in England, people with every tradition of good 
conduct and high principle — and a dreadful, disreputable, vulgar 
little woman, who hasn’t an idea of what such things arc, trying 
to force her way into it. I hate to see such things — I want to go 
to the rcscuel" 

“I don’t — I don’t care anything about the fine old race." 

“Not from interested motives, of course, any more than I. But 
surely, on artistic grounds, on grounds of decency?" 

“Mrs. Headway isn’t indecent — you go too far. You must remem- 
ber that she's an old friend of mine." Littlemore had become rather 
stern; Mrs. Dolphin was forgetting the consideration due, from 
an English point of view, to brothers. 
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She forgot it even a little more. **Oh, if you are in love with her, 
tool" she murmured, turning away. 

He made no answer to this, and the words had no sting for him. 
But at last, to finish the affair, he asked what in the world the old 
lady wanted him to do. Did she want him to go out into Piccadilly 
and announce to the passers-by that there was one winter when even 
Mrs. Headway’s sister didn’t know who was her husband? 

Mrs. Dolphin answered this inquiry by reading out Lady 
Demesne’s letter, which her brother, as she folded it up again, 
pronounced one of the most extraordinary letters he had ever heard. 

“It’s very sad — it's a cry of distress," said Mrs. Dolphin. "The 
whole meaning of it is that she wishes you would come and see her. 
She doesn’t say so in so many words, but I can read between the 
lines. Besides, she told me she would give anything to see you. Let 
me assure you it’s your duty to go." 

"To go and abuse Nancy Beck?" 

"Go and praise her, if you likel" This was very clever of Mrs. 
Dolphin, but her brother was not so easily caught. He didn’t take 
that view of his duty, and he declined to cross her ladyship’s thresh- 
old. "Then she’ll come and see you," said Mrs, Dolphin, with 
decision. 

"If she docs. I’ll tell her Nancy’s an angel." 

"If you can say so conscientiously, she’ll be delighted to hear it," 
Mrs. Dolphin replied, as she gathered up her cloak and gloves. 

Meeting Rupert Waierviile the next day, as he often did, at the; 
St. George's Club, which offers a much-appreciated hospitality to 
secretaries of legation and to the natives of tlie countries they 
assist in representing, Liitlemorc let him know that his prophecy 
had been fulfilled and that Lady Desmesne had been making pro- 
posals for an interview. "My sister read me a most remarkable letter 
from her," he said. 

"What sort of a letter?" 

"The letter of a woman so scared that she will do anything. I may 
be a great brute, but her fright amuses me." 

"You’re in the position of Olivier de Jalin, in the Demi-Monde 
Waterville remarked. 

"In the Demi-Monde}** Littlemore was not quick at catching 
literary allusions. 

"Don’t you remember the play we saw in Paris? Or like Don 
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Fabrice in UArjenturi^re, A bad woman tries to marry an honorable 
man, who doesn’t know how bad she is, and they who do know step 
in and push her back/’ 

“Yes, I remember. There was a good deal of lying, all round.” 

“They prevented the marriage, however, which is the great thing.” 

“The great thing, if you care about it. One of them was the 
intimate friend of the fellow, the other was his son. Demesne’s 
nothing to me.’’ 

“He’s a very good fellow,” said Waterville. 

“Go and tell him then.” 

“Play the part of Olivier dc Jalin? Oh, I can't; I'm not Olivier. 
But I wish he would come along. Mrs. Headway oughtn’t really to be 
allowed to pass.” 

“I wish to heaven they'd let me alone,” Littlemore murmured, 
ruefully, staring for a while out of the window. 

“Do you still hold to that theory you propounded in Paris? Are 
you willing to commit perjury?” Waterville asked. 

“Of course I can refuse to answer questions — even that one.” 

“As I told you before, that will amount to a condemnation.” 

“It may amount to what it pleases. I think I will go to Paris.” 

“That will be the same as not answering. But it's quite the best 
thing you can do. I have been thinking a great deal about it, and it 
seems to me, from the social point of view, that, as I say, she really 
oughtn’t to pass.” Waterville had the air of looking at the thing 
from a great elevation; his tone, the expression of his face, indicated 
this lofty flight; the effect of which, as he glanced down at his 
didactic young friend, Littlemore found peculiarly irritating. 

“No, after all, hanged if they shall drive me away I” he exclaimed 
abruptly; and walked off, while his companion looked after him. 



X 


T 

JLhe morning after this Littlemorc received a note from Mrs. 
Headway — a short and simple note, consisting merely of the words, 
“I shall be at home this afternoon; will you come and see me at five? 
I have something particular to say to you." He sent no answer to this 
inquiry, but he went to the little house in Chesterfield Street at the 
hour that its mistress had designated. 

“I don’t believe you know what sort of woman I ami" she 
exclaimed, as soon as he stood before her. 

"Oh, LordI" Litllemorc groaned, dropping into a chair. Then 
he added, "Don’t begin on that sort of thing!" 

"I shall begin — that’s what I wanted to say. It’s very important. 
You don’t know me — ^you don’t understand me. You think you do — 
but you don’t." 

"It isn’t for the want of your having told me — ^many, many timesi" 
And Littlemore smiled, though he was bored at the prospect that 
opened before him. The last word of all was, decidedly, that Mrs. 
Headway was a nuisance. She didn't deserve to be sparedi 
She glared at him a little, at this; her face was no longer the face 
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that smiled. She looked sharp and violent, almost old; the change 
was complete. But she gave a little angry laugh. “Yes, I know; men 
are so stupid. They know nothing about women but what women 
tell them. And women tell them things on purpose, to see how 
stupid they can be. Fve told you things like that, just for amuse- 
ment, when it was dull. If you believed them, it was your own fault. 
But now I am serious, I want you really to know." 

“I don't want to know. I know enough.” 

”How do you mean, you know enough?” she cried, with a flushed 
face. “What business have you to know anything?” The poor little 
woman, in her passionate purpose, was not obliged to be consistent, 
and the loud laugh with which Littlemore greeted this interrogation 
must have seemed to her unduly harsh. “You shall know what I 
want you to know, however. You think me a bad woman — ^you 
don't respect me; I told you that in Paris. I have done things I 
don't understand, myself, to-day; that I admit, as fully as you 
please. But I've completely changed, and I want to change every- 
thing. You ought to enter into that; you ought to see what I want. 
I hate everything that has happened to me before this; I loathe it, 
I despise it. I went on that way trying — one thing and another. 
But now I've got what I want. Do you expect me to go down on 
my knees to you? I believe I will, I'm so anxious. You can help me — 
no one else can do a thing — no one can do anything — they are only 
waiting to see if he'll do it. I told you in Paris you could help me, 
and it's just as true now. Say a good word for me, for God's sake? 
You haven't lifted your little finger, or 1 should know it by this 
time. It will just make the difference. Or if your sister would come 
and see me, I should be all right. Women are pitiless, pitiless, and 
you are pitiless too. It isn't that she's anything so great, most of my 
friends are better than that I — but she's the one woman who knows, 
and people know that she knows. He knows that she knows, and he 
knows she doesn't come. So she kills me — she kills me! I understand 
perfectly what he wants — I shall do everything, be anything, I 
shall be the most perfect wife. The old woman will adore me when 
she knows me — it's too stupid of her not to see. Everything in the 
past is over; it has all fallen away from me; it's the life of another 
woman. This was what I wanted; I knew I should find it some day. 
What could I do in those horrible places? I had to take what I 
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could. But now IVe got a nice country. I want you to do me justice; 
you have never done me justice; that's what I sent for you for." 

Littlemore suddenly ceased to be bored; but a variety of feelings 
had taken the place of a single one. It was impossible not to be 
touched; she really meant what she said. People don't change their 
nature; but they change their desires, their ideal, their effort. This 
incoherent and passionate protestation was an assurance that she was 
literally panting to be respectable. But the poor woman, whatever 
she did, was condemned, as Littlemore had said of old, in Paris, 
to Waterville, to be only half-right. The color rose to her visitor’s 
face as he listened to this outpouring of anxiety and egotism; she 
had not managed her early life very well, but there was no need of 
her going down on her knees. "It's very painful to me to hear all 
this," he said. '‘You arc under no obligation to say such things to 
me. You entirely misconceive my attitude — my influence." 

"Oh yes, you shirk it — ^you only wish to shirk iti" she cried, fling- 
ing away fiercely the sofa-cushion on which she had been resting. 

"Marry whom you pleasel" Littlemore almost shouted, springing 
to his feet. 

He had hardly spoken when the door was thrown open, and the 
servant announced Sir Arthur Demesne. The baronet entered with a 
certain briskness, but he stopped short on seeing that Mrs. Headway 
had another visitor. Recognizing Littlemore, however, he gave a 
slight exclamation, which might have passed for a greeting. Mrs. 
Headway, who had risen as he came in, looked with extraordinary 
earnestness from one of the men to the other; then, like a person who 
had a sudden inspiration, she clasped her hands together and cried 
out, "I’m so glad you've met; if I had arranged it, it couldn't be 
betterl" 

"If you had arranged it?” said Sir Arthur, crinkling a little his 
high, white forehead, while the conviction rose before Littlemore 
that she had indeed arranged it. 

"I’m going to do something very strange," she went on, and her 
eye glittered with a light that confirmed her words. 

"You're excited, I'm afraid you're ill." Sir Arthur stood there 
with his hat and his stick; he was evidently much annoyed. 

"It's an excellent opportunity; you must forgive me if I take 
advantage.” And she flashed a tender, touching ray at the baronet. 
"I have wanted this a long time — perhaps you have seen I wanted 
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it. Mr. Littlemore has known me a long, long time; he's an old, 
old friend. I told you that in Paris, don't you remember? Well, he's 
my only one, and I want him to speak for me." Her eyes had turned 
now to Littlemore; they rested upon him with a sweetness that 
only made the whole proceeding more audacious. She had begun to 
smile again, though she was visibly trembling. "He’s my only one,” 
she continued; "it's a great pity, you ought to have known others. 
But I’m very much alone, I must make the best of what I have. I 
want so much that some one else than myself should speak for me. 
Women usually can ask that service of a relative, or of another 
woman. I can’t; it’s a great pity, but it’s not my fault, it’s my mis- 
fortune. None of my people are here; and I’m terribly alone in the 
world. But Mr. Littlemore will tell you; he will say he has known 
me for years. He will tell you whether he knows any reason — 
whether he knows anything against me. He’s been wanting the 
chance; but he thought he couldn’t begin himself. You sec I treat 
you as an old friend, dear Mr. Littlemore. I will leave you with Sir 
Arthur. You will both excuse me." The expression of her face, 
turned towards Littlemore, as she delivered herself of this singular 
proposal had the intentness of a magician who wishes to work a 
spell. She gave Sir Arthur another smile, and then she swept out of 
the room. 

The two men remained in the extraordinary position that she 
had created for them; neither of them moved even to open the door 
for her. She closed it behind her, and for a moment there was a 
deep, portentous silence. Sir Arthur Demesne, who was very pale, 
stared hard at the carpet. 

"I am placed in an impossible situation," Littlemore said at last, 
"and I don’t imagine that you accept it any more than I do." 

The baronet kept the same attitude; he neither looked up nor 
answered. Littlemore felt a sudden gush of pity for him. Of course 
he couldn’t accept the situation; but all the same, he was half sick 
with anxiety to see how this nondescript American, who was both 
so valuable and so superfluous, so familiar and so inscrutable, 
would consider Mrs. Headway’s challenge. 

"Have you any questions to ask me?" Littlemore went on. 

At this Sir Arthur looked up. Littlemore had seen the look before; 
he had described it to Waterville after the baronet came to call on 
him in Paris. There were other things mingled with it now' — shame. 
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annoyance, pride; but the great thing, the intense desire to kjjow, 
was paramount. 

“Good God, how can I tell him?“ Littlemore exclaimed to 
himself. 

Sir Arthur’s hesitation was probably extremely brief; but Little- 
more heard the ticking of the clock while it lasted, “Certainly, I have 
no question to ask,” the young man said in a voice of cool, almost 
insolent surprise. 

“Good-day, then.” 

”Good-day.” 

And Littlemore left Sir Arthur in possession. He expected to find 
Mrs. Headway at the foot of the staircase; but he quitted the house 
without interruption. 

On the morrow, after lunch, as he was leaving the little mansion 
at Queen Anne’s Gate, the postman handed him a letter. Littlemore 
opened and read it on the steps of his house, an operation which took 
but a moment. It ran as follows: — 

“Dear Mr. Littlemore, — It will interest you to know that I am engaged 
to be married to Sir Arthur Demesne, and that our marriage is to take place 
as soon as their stupid old Parliament rises. But it's not to a)me out for 
some days, and I am sure that I can trust meanwhile to your complete 
discretion. 

“Yours very sincerely, 

“Nancy H. 

“P.S. — He made me a terrible scene for what I did yesterday, but he 
came back in the evening and made it up. That's how the thing comes to 
be settled. He won't tell me what passed between you — he requested me 
never to allude to the subject. I don't care; I was bound you should speaki" 

Littlemore thrust this epistle into his pocket and marched away 
with it. He had come out to do various things, but he forgot his 
business for the time, and before he knew it had walked into Hyde 
Park. He left the carriages and riders to one side of him and fol- 
lowed the Serpentine into Kensington Gardens, of which he made 
the complete circuit. He felt annoyed, and more disappointed than 
he understood — than he would have understood if he had tried. 
Now that Nancy Beck had succeeded, her success seemed offensive, 
and he was almost sorry he had not said to Sir Arthur — “Oh, well, 
she was pretty bad, you know.” However, now the thing was settled, 
at least they would leave him alone. He walked off his irritation. 
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and before he went about the business he had come out for, had 
ceased to think about Mrs. Headway. He went home at six o'clock, 
and the servant who admitted him informed him in doing so that 
Mrs. Dolphin had requested he should be told on his return that she 
wished to see him in the drawing-room. *'It's another trap!" he said 
to himself, instinctively; but, in spite of this reflection, he went 
upstairs. On entering the apartment in which Mrs. Dolphin was 
accustomed to sit, he found that she had a visitor. This visitor, 
who was apparently on the point of departing, was a tall, elderly 
woman, and the two ladies stood together in the middle of the 
room. 

"‘Fm so glad you've come back," said Mrs. Dolphin, without meet- 
ing her brother’s eye. "I want so much to introduce you to Lady 
Demesne, and I hoped you would come in. Must you really go — 
won’t you stay a little?" she added, turning to her companion; 
and without waiting for an answer, went on hastily — "I must leave 
you a moment — excuse me. I will come back I" Before he knew it, 
Littlemore found himself alone with Lady Demesne, and he under- 
stood that, since he had not been willing to go and see her, she had 
taken upon herself to make an advance. It had the queerest effect, 
all the same, to see his sister playing the same tricks as Nancy BeckI 

"Ah, she must be in a fidget!" he said to himself as he stood before 
Lady Demesne. She looked delicate and modest, even timid, as far 
as a tall, serene woman who carried her head very well could look 
so; and she was such a dilferent type from Mrs. Headway that his 
present vision of Nancy’s triumph gave her by contrast something 
of the dignity of the vanquished. It made him feel sorry for her. She 
lost no time; she went straight to the point. She evidently felt that 
in the situation in which she had placed herself, her only advantage 
could consist in being simple and business-like. 

"I’m so glad to see you for a moment. I wish so much to ask you 
if you can give me any information about a person you know and 
about whom I have been in correspondence with Mrs. Dolphin. I 
mean Mrs. Headway." 

"Won't you sit down?" asked Littlemore. 

"No, I thank you. I have only a moment." 

"May I ask you why you make this inquiry?" 

"Of course I must give you my reason. I am afraid my son will 
marry her." 
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Littlemore was puzzled for a moment; then he felt sure that she 
was not aware of the fact imparted to him in Mrs. Headway's note. 
“You don't like her?" he said, exaggerating in spite of himself the 
interrogative inflexion. 

“Not at all," said Lady Demesne, smiling and looking at him. Her 
smile was gentle, without rancor; Littlemore thought it almost 
beautiful. 

“What would you like me to say?" he asked. 

“Whether you think her respectable.” 

“What good will that do you? How can it possibly affect the 
event?” 

“It will do me no good, of course, if your opinion is favorable. But 
if you tell me it is not, I shall be able to say to my son that the one 
person in London who has known her more than six months thinks 
her a bad woman." 

This epithet, on Lady Demesne's clear lips, evoked no protest from 
Littlemore. He had suddenly become conscious of the need to utter 
the simple truth with which he had answered Rupert Waierville's 
first question at the Th^^tre Fran^ais. “I don't think Mrs. Headway 
respectable," he said. 

“I was sure you would say that." Lady Demesne seemed to pant 
a little. 

“I can say nothing more — not a word. That’s my opinion. I 
don’t think it will help you." 

“I think it will. I wished to have it from your own lips. That 
makes all the difference," said Lady Demesne. *T am exceedingly 
obliged to you." And she offered him her hand; after which he 
acccompanicd her in silence to the door. 

He felt no discomfort, no remorse, at what he had said; he only 
felt relief. Perhaps it was because he believed it would make no 
difference. It made a difference only in what was at the bottom of 
all things — his own sense of fitness. He only wished he had 
remarked to Lady Demesne that Mrs. Headway would probably 
make her son a capital wife. But that, at least, would make no dif- 
ference. He requested his sister, who had wondered greatly at the 
brevity of his interview with Lady Demesne, to spare him all ques- 
tions on this subject; and Mrs. Dolphin went about for some days 
in the happy faith that there were to be no dreadful Americans in 
English society compromising her native land. 
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Her faith, however, was short-lived. Nothing had made any dif- 
ference; it was, perhaps, too late. The London world heard in the 
first days of July, not that Sir Arthur Demesne was to marry Mrs. 
Headway, but that the pair had been privately, and it was to be 
hoped, as regards Mrs. Headway, on this occasion indissolubly, 
united. Lady Demesne gave neither sign nor sound; she only retired 
to the country. 

**1 think you might have done differently,'' said Mrs. Dolphin, 
very pale, to her brother. “But of course everything will come out 
now,“ 

“Yes, and make her more the fashion than everl" Littlemore 
answered, with cynical laughter. After his little interview with the 
elder Lady Demesne, he did not feel himself at liberty to call again 
upon the younger; and he never learned — he never even wished to 
know — ^whether in the pride of her success she forgave him. 

Waterville — it was very strange — ^was positively scandalized at this 
success. He held that Mrs. Headway ought never to have been 
allowed to marry a confiding gentleman; and he used, in speaking to 
Littlemore, the same words as Mrs. Dolphin. He thought Littlemore 
might have done differently. 

He spoke with such vehemence that Littlemore looked at him 
hard — hard enough to make him blush. 

“Did you want to marry her yourself?*' his friend inquired. “My 
dear fellow, you're in love with herl That's what's the matter with 
you." 

This, however, blushing still more, Waterville indignantly denied. 
A little later he heard from New York that people were beginning 
to ask who in the world was Mrs. Headway. 
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Lady Barberina 


In the “international” novels and tales the basic Jamesian rela- 
tion between Europe and America is a relation of marriage — a 
marriage symbolizing the reconciliation of competing cultures, the 
union of innocence and experience, faith and civilization. If you are 
disposed to take a less idealistic view of the matter you might see 
it simply as the inevitable conjunction of wealth and aristocracy. 
In some cases the marriage fails to come off because no way is found 
to bridge the conflict of manners or morals; yet regardless of the spe- 
cific turn of the plot, the American side of the equation is nearly al- 
ways represented by a young woman and the European by a young 
man. Lady Barberina (1884) is among the very few exceptions, for its 
story deals with the marriage of an English noblewoman and an 
American doctor. This reversal of the social law is in the nature of 
an experiment on the author’s part, and considering the historical 
circumstances, the experiment could hardly have been expected 
to yield positive results. Dr. Jackson Lemon may regard himself 
as the “heir of all the ages,” yet even he must confess his blunder 
in attempting to adapt “a flower of the British aristocracy” to 
American soil. 

In the preface to Lady Barberina (New York Edition, 1907-17) 
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James noted his deviation in this instance from the norm of trans- 
atlantic marriages, explaining at some length that though the 
‘‘bridal migrations were eastward without exception — as rigidly 
as if settled by custom,** it was precisely the “observed rarity o£ 
the case** which prompted him to select it for an imaginative test. 
“There was nothing ... to ‘go by*; wc had seen the American girl 
*of position* absorbed again and again into the European social 
system, but we had only seen young foreign candidates for places 
as cooks and housemaids absorbed into the American. The more 
one viewed the possible instance, accordingly, the more it appealed 
to speculative study; so that, failing all valid testimony, one had 
studiously, as it were, to forge the very documents.** 

At this point the observant reader might well ask whether 
James doesn’t go too far in his preoccupation with national differ- 
ences. The Europe- America contrast can scarcely be made to pay 
endless dividends; it is, after all, but a limited subject. This objec- 
tion is one of which James was aware and in the above-mentioned 
preface he tried to meet it. He points out that in quite a few of 
his fictions his concern is with matters altogether apart from the 
“international’’ relation, and that in others it is reduced to a sub- 
ordinate level of interest. But he goes on to defend his “unnatural 
mixture** by remarking that no artist is really free to choose his 
general range of vision and “the experience from which ideas and 
themes and suggestions spring: this proves ever what it has had to 
be, this is one with the very turn one’s life has taken; so that 
whatever it ‘gives,* whatever it makes us feel and think of, we 
regard very much as imposed and inevitable. The subject thus 
pressed upon the artist is the necessity of his case and the fruit 
of his consciousness; which truth has ever made of any quarrel 
with his subject, any stupid attempt to go behind that, the true 
Stultification of criticism.*’ As for himself, he has “never pretended 
to go behind!' his own experience, for the profitable thing is “to 
have your experience, to recognize and understand it. . . .** 
James’s argument is more than plausible; its truth is guaranteed 
by his great and intimate knowledge of the creative process. Noth- 
ing more needs to be said, except to note the complex uses to 
which James put his “international** subject. There is its docu- 
mentary or social and historical use; but beyond that it is em- 
ployed aesthetically as a kind of individual theatre or personal 
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convention, a framework enclosing a representation of life at once 
pictorial and dramatic. Thus in Lady Barberina the American 
hero and the English heroine move toward and away from each 
other like figures in a ballet, and the beauty of their movement 
lies in its stylization, in its intricate and delicate choreography. 
The Americanism of the one figure and the Anglicism of tlie other 
serve only as the principle of animation by which the dancers are 
released for their ritual dance of fate. 




PARTJ 


I 


It is well known that there are few sights in the world more 
brilliant than the main avenues of Hyde Park of a fine afternoon 
in June. This was quite the opinion of two persons, who on a 
beautiful day at the beginning of that month, four years ago, had 
established themselves under the great trees in a couple of iron 
chairs (the big ones with arms, for which, if I mistake not, you pay 
twopence), and sat there with the slow procession of the Drive behind 
them, while their faces were turned to the more vivid agitation of 
the Row. They were lost in the multitude of observers, and they 
belonged, superficially, at least, to that class of persons who, wher- 
ever they may be, rank rather with the spectators than with the 
spectacle. They were quiet, simple, elderly, of aspect somewhat 
neutral; you would have liked them extremely, but you would 
scarcely have noticed them. Nevertheless, in all that shining host, it 
is to them, obscure, that we must give our attention. The reader 
is begged to have confidence; he is not asked to make vain conces- 
sions. There was that in the faces of our friends which indicated that 
they were growing old together, and that they were fond enough 
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t)f each other's company not to object (if it was a condition), even 
to that. The reader will have guessed that they were husband and 
wife; and perhaps while he is about it, he will have guessed that 
they were of that nationality for which Hyde Park at the height of 
the season is most completely illustrative. They were familiar 
strangers, as it were; and people at once so initiated and so detached 
could only be Americans. This reflection, indeed, you would have 
made only after some delay; for it must be admitted that they 
carried few patriotic signs on the surface. They had the American 
turn of mind, but that was very subtle; and to your eye — if your 
eye had cared about it — they might have been of English, or even of 
Continental, parentage. It was as if it suited them to be colorless; 
their color was all in their talk. They were not in the least verdant; 
they were gray, rather, of monotonous hue. If they were interested 
in the riders, the horses, the walkers, the great exhibition of Eng- 
lish wealth and health, beauty, luxury, and leisure, it was because 
all this referred itself to other impressions, because they had the key 
to almost everything that needed an answer, — because, in a word, 
they were able to compare. They had not arrived, they had only 
returned; and recognition much more than surprise was expressed 
in their quiet gaze. It may as well be said outright that Dexter Freer 
and his wife belonged to that class of Americans who arc constantly 
^‘passing through" London. Possessors of a fortune of which, from 
any standpoint, the limits were plainly visible, they were unable to 
command that highest of luxuries, — a habitation in their own 
country. They found it much more possible to economize at Dres- 
den or Florence than at Buffalo or Minneapolis. The economy was 
as great, and the inspiration was greater. From Dresden, from Flor- 
ence, moreover, they constantly made excursions which would not 
have been possible in those other cities; and it is even to be feared 
that they had some rather expressive methods of saving, lliey came 
to London to buy their portmanteaus, their toothbrushes, their 
writing-paper; they occasionally even crossed the Atlantic to assure 
themselves that prices over there were still the same. They were 
eminently a social pair; their interests were mainly personal. Their 
point of view, always, was so distinctly human, that they passed 
for being fond of gossip; and they certainly knew a good deal about 
the affairs of other people. They had friends in every country, in 
every town; and it was not their fault if people told them their 
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secrets. Dexter Freer was a tall, lean man, with an interested eye, 
and a nose that rather drooped than aspired, yet was salient withal. 
He brushed his hair, which was streaked with white, forward over his 
ears, in those locks which are represented in the portraits of clean- 
shaven gentlemen who flourished fifty years ago, and wore an old- 
fashioned neckcloth and gaiters. His wife, a small, plump person, 
of superficial freshness, with a white face, and hair that was still 
perfectly black, smiled perpetually, but had never laughed since the 
death of a son whom she had lost ten years after her marriage. Her 
husband, on the other hand, who was usually quite grave, indulged 
on great occasions in resounding mirth. People confided in her less 
than in him; but that mattered little, as she confided sufficiently in 
herself. Her dress, which was always black or dark gray, was so 
harmoniously simple, that you could see she was fond of it; it was 
never smart by accident. She was full of intentions of the most 
judicious sort; and though she was perpetually moving about the 
world, she had the air of being perfectly stationary. She was 
celebrated for the promptitude with which she made her sitting- 
room at an inn, where she might be spending a night or two, look 
like an apartment long inhabited. With books, flowers, photographs, 
draperies, rapidly distributed, — she had even a way, for the most 
part, of having a piano, — the place seemed almost hereditary. The 
pair were just back from America, where they had spent three 
months, and now were able to face the world with something of the 
elation which people feel who have been justified in a prevision. 
They had found their native land quite ruinous. 

“Inhere he is again I** said Mr. Freer, following with his eyes a 
young man who passed along the Row, riding slowly. “That’s a 
beautiful thorough-bred!” 

Mrs. Freer asked idle questions only when she wished for time 
to think. At present she had simply to look and see who it was her 
husband meant. “'I’he horse is too big,” she remarked, in a moment. 

“You mean that the rider is too small,” her husband rejoined; “he 
is mounted on his millions.” 

“Is it really millions?” 

“Seven or eight, they tell me.” 

“How disgusting!” It was in this manner that Mrs. Freer usually 
spoke of the large fortunes of the day. “I wish he would see us,” she 
added. 
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“He does see us, but he doesn't like to look at us. He is too con- 
scipMs; he isn’t easy/' 

"Too conscious of his big horse?" 

“Yes, and of his big fortune; he is rather ashamed of it.” 

“This is an odd place to come, then," said Mrs. Freer. 

“I am not sure of that. He will find people here richer than him- 
self, and other big horses in plenty, and that will cheer him up. 
Perhaps, too, he is looking for that girl." 

“The one we heard about? He can't be such a fool." 

“He isn't a fool," said Dexter Freer. “If he is thinking of her, he 
has some good reason." 

“I wonder what Mary Lemon would say." 

“She would say it was right, if he should do it. She thinks he can 
do no wrong. He is exceedingly fond of her." 

“I sha’n't be sure of that if he takes home a wife that will despise 
her." 

“Why should the girl despise her? She is a delightful woman." 

“The girl will never know it, — and if she should, it would make 
no difference; she will despise everything." 

“I don’t believe it, my dear; she will like some things very much. 
Every one will be very nice to her." 

“She will despise them all the more. But we are speaking as if 
it were all arranged; I don’t believe in it at all," said Mrs. Freer. 

“Well, something of the sort — in this case or in some other — is 
sure to happen sooner or later," her husband replied, turning round 
a little toward the part of the delta which is formed, near the 
entrance to the Park, by the divergence of the two great vistas of the 
Drive and the Row. 

Our friends had turned their backs, as I have said, to the solemn 
revolution of wheels and the densely-packed mass of spectators who 
had chosen that part of the show. These spectators were now agitated 
by a unanimous impulse: the pushing back of chairs, the shuffle of 
feet, the rustle of garments, and the deepening murmur of voices 
sufficiently expressed it. Royalty was approaching — ^royalty was pass- 
ing — royalty had passed. Freer turned his head and his ear a little; 
but he failed to alter his position further, and his wife took no 
notice of the flurry. They had seen royalty pass, all over Europe, 
and they knew that it passed very quickly. Sometimes it came back; 
sometimes it didn't; for more than once they had seen it pass for 
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the last time. They were veteran tourists, and they knew perfectly 
when to get up and when to remain seated. Mr. Freer went on 
his proposition: “Some young fellow is certain to do it, and ofie of 
these girls is certain to take the risk. They must take risks, over here, 
more and more.” 

“The girls, I have no doubt, will be glad enough; they have had 
very little chance as yet. But I don’t want Jackson to begin.” 

“Do you know I rather think I do,” said Dexter Freer; “it will 
be very amusing.” 

“For us, perhaps, but not for him; he will repent of it, and be 
wretched. He is too good for that.” 

“Wretched, neverl He has no capacity for wretchedness; and that’s 
why he can afford to risk it.” 

“He will have to make great concessions,” Mrs. Freer remarked. 

“He won’t make one.” 

“I should like to see.” 

“You admit, then, that it will be amusing, which is all I contend 
for. But, as you say, we arc talking as if it were settled, whereas 
there is probably nothing in it after all. The best stories always 
turn out false. I shall be sorry in this case.” 

They relapsed into silence, while people passed and repassed them 
— continuous, successive, mechanical, with strange sequences of 
faces. They looked at the people, but no one looked at them, though 
every one was there so admittedly to see what was to be seen. It was 
all striking, all pictorial, and it made a great composition. The wide, 
long area of the Row, its red-brown surface dotted with bounding 
figures, stretched away into the distance and became suffused and 
misty in the bright, thick air. The deep, dark English verdure that 
bordered and overhung it, looked rich and old, revived and refreshed 
though it was by the breath of June. The mild blue of the sky was 
spotted with great silvery clouds, and the light drizzled down in 
heavenly shafts over the quieter spaces of the Park, as one saw them 
beyond the Row. All this, however, was only a background, for the 
scene was before everything personal; superbly so, and full of the 
gloss and lustre, the contrasted tones, of a thousand polished sur- 
faces. Certain things were salient, pervasive, — the shining flanks of 
the perfect horses, the twinkle of bits and spurs, the smoothness 
of fine cloth adjusted to shoulders and limbs, the sheen of hats 
and boots, the freshness of complexions, the expression of smiling, 
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talking faces, the flash and flutter of rapid gallops. Faces were every- 
where, and they were the great effect, — ^above all, the fair faces of 
women on tall horses, flushed a little under their stiff black hats, 
with figures stiffened, in spite of much definition of curve, by their 
tight-fitting habits. Their hard little helmets, their neat, compact 
heads, their straight necks, their firm, tailor-made armor, their 
blooming, competent physique, made them look doubly like 
amazons about to ride a charge. The men, with their eyes before 
them, with hats of undulating brim, good profiles, high collars, 
white flowers on their chests, long legs and long feet, had an air 
more elaboratively decorative, as they jolted beside the ladies, always 
out of step. These were youthful types; but it was not all youth, for 
many a saddle was surmounted by a richer rotundity, and ruddy 
faces, with short white whiskers or with matronly chins, looked 
down comfortably from an equilibrium which was moral as well as 
physical. The walkers differed from the riders only in being on 
foot, and in looking at the riders more than these looked at them; 
for they would have done as well in the saddle and ridden as the 
others ride. The women had tight little bonnets and still tighter 
little knots of hair; their round chins rested on a close swathing of 
lace, or, in some cases, of silver chains and circlets. They had flat 
backs and small waists, they walked slowly, with their elbows out, 
carrying vast parasols, and turning their heads very little to the right 
or the left. They were amazons unmounted, quite ready to spring 
into the saddle. There was a great deal of beauty and a suffused 
look of successful development, which came from clear, quiet eyes 
and from well-cut lips, on which syllables were liquid and sentences 
brief. Some of the young men, as well as the women, had the hap- 
piest proportions and oval faces, in which line and color were pure 
and fresh, and the idea of the moment was not very intense. 

“They are very good-looking,” said Mr. Freer, at the end of ten 
minutes; “they arc the finest whites.” 

“So long as they remain white they do very well; but when they 
venture upon color I” his wife replied. She sat with her eyes on a 
level with the skirts of the ladies who passed her; and she had been 
following the progress of a green velvet robe, enriched with orna- 
ments of steel and much gathered up in the hands of its wearer, who, 
herself apparently in her teens, was accompanied by a young lady 
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draped in scanty pink muslin, embroidered, aesthetically, with 
flowers that simulated the iris. 

“All the same, in a crowd, they are wonderfully well turned out,” 
Dexter Freer went on; “take the men, and women, and horses to- 
gether. Look at that big fellow on the light chestnut: what could be 
more perfect? By the way, it's Lord Canterville,” he added in a 
moment, as if the fact were of some importance. 

Mrs. Freer recognized its importance to the degree of raising her 
glass to look at Lord Canterville. “How do you know it's he?” she 
asked, with her glass still up. 

“I heard him say something the night I went to the House of 
Lords. It was very few words, but I remember him. A man who was 
near me told me who he was.” 

“He is not so handsome as you,” said Mrs. Freer, dropping her 
glass. 

“Ah, you’re too difficult!” her husband murmured. “What a pity 
the girl isn't with him,” he went on; “we might see something.” 

It appeared in a moment that the girl was with him. The noble- 
man designated had ridden slowly forward from the start, but just 
opposite our friends he pulled up to look behind him, as if he had 
been waiting for some one. At the same moment a gentleman in the 
Walk engaged his attention, so that he advanced to the barrier which 
])rotects the pedestrians, and halted there, bending a little from his 
saddle and talking with his friend, who leaned against the rail. Lord 
Canterville was indeed perfect, as his American admirer had said. 
Upwards of sixty, and of great stature and great presence, he was 
really a splendid apparition. In exejuisite preservation, he had the 
freshness of middle life, and would have been young to the eye if 
the lapse of years were not needed to account for his considerable 
girth. He was clad from head to foot in garments of a radiant gray, 
and his fine florid countenance was surmounted with a white hat, of 
which the majestic curves were a triumph of good form. Over his 
mighty chest was spread a beard of the richest growth, and of a 
color, in spite of a few streaks, vaguely grizzled, to which the 
coat of his admirable horse appeared to be a perfect match. It left 
no opportunity, in his uppermost button-hole, for the customary 
gardenia; but this was of comparatively little consequence, as the 
vegetation of the beard itself was tropical. Astride his great steed, 
with his big fist, gloved in pearl-gray, on his swelling thigh, his 
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face lighted up with good-humored indifference, and all his magnif- 
icent surface reflecting the mild sunshine, he was a very imposing 
man indeed, and visibly, incontestably, a personage. People almost 
lingered to look at him as they passed. His halt was brief, however, 
for he was almost immediately joined by two handsome girls, who 
were as well turned-out, in Dexter Freer's phrase, as himself. They 
had been detained a moment at the entrance to the Row, and now 
advanced side by side, their groom close behind them. One was 
taller and older than the other, and it was apparent at a glance that 
they were sisters. Between them, with their charming shoulders, con- 
tracted waists, and skirts that hung without a wrinkle, like a plate 
of zinc, they represented in a singularly complete form the pretty 
English girl in the position in which she is prettiest. 

“Of course they are his daughters,” said Dexter Freer, as they 
rode away with Lord Canterville; “and in that case one of them must 
be Jackson Lemon's sweetheart. Probably the bigger; they said it 
was the eldest. She is evidently a fine creature.” 

“She would hate it over there," Mrs. Freer remarked, for all 
answer to this cluster of inductions. 

“You know I don't admit that. But granting she should, it would 
do her good to have to accommodate herself.” 

“She wouldn't accommodate herself.” 

“She looks so confoundedly fortunate, perched up on that saddle," 
Dexter Freer pursued, without heeding his wife's rejoinder. 

“Aren’t they supposed to be very poor?” 

“Yes, they look it I” And his eyes followed the distinguished trio, 
as, with the groom, as distinguished in his way as any of them, they 
started on a canter. 

The air was full of sound, but it was low and diffused; and when, 
near our friends, it became articulate, the words were simple and few. 

“It's as good as the circus, isn't it, Mrs. Freer?" These words 
correspond to that description, but they pierced the air more 
effectually than any our friends had lately heard. They were uttered 
by a young man who had stopped short in the path, absorbed by 
the sight of his compatriots. He was short and stout, he had a round, 
kind face, and short, stiff-looking hair, which was reproduced in a 
small bristling beard. He wore a double-breasted walking-coat, which 
was not, however, buttoned, and on the summit of his round head 
was perched a hat of exceeding smallness, and of the so-called “pot" 
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category. It evidently fitted him, but a hatter himself would not have 
known why. His hands were encased in new gloves, of a dark-brown 
color, and they hung with an air of unaccustomed inaction at his 
sides. He sported neither umbrella nor stick. He extended one of his 
hands, almost with eagerness, to Mrs. Freer, blushing a little as he 
became aware that he had been eager. 

“Oh, Dr. Feeder 1*' she said, smiling at him. Then she repeated to 
her husband, “Dr. Feeder, my dearl“ and her husband said, “Oh, 
Doctor, how d’ye do?” I have spoken of the composition of his 
appearance; but the items were not perceived by these two. They saw 
only one thing, his delightful face, which was both simple and clever, 
and unreservedly good. They had lately made the voyage from New 
York in his company, and it was plain that he would be very genial 
at sea. After he had stood in front of them a moment, a chair beside 
Mrs. Freer became vacant, on which he took possession of it, and sat 
there telling her what he thought of the Park, and how he liked 
London. As she knew every one, she had known many of his people 
at home; and while she listened to him she remembered how large 
their contribution had been to the virtue and culture of Cincinnati. 
Mrs. Freer’s social horizon included even that city; she had been on 
terms almost familiar with several families from Ohio, and was 
acquainted with the position of the Feeders there. This family, 
very numerous, was interwoven into an enormous cousinship. She 
herself was quite out of such a system, but she could have told you 
whom Dr. Feeder's great-grandfather had married. Every one, 
indeed, had heard of the good deeds of the descendants of this 
worthy, who were generally physicians, excellent ones, and whose 
name expressed not inaptly their numerous acts of charity. Sidney 
Feeder, who had several cousins of this name established in the same 
line at Cincinnati, had transferred himself and his ambition to New 
York, where his practice, at the end of three years, had begun to 
grow. Fie had studied his profession at Vienna, and was impreg- 
nated with German science; indeed, if he had only worn spectacles, 
he might perfectly, as he sat there watching the riders in Rotten 
Row as if their proceedings were a successful demonstration, have 
passed for a young German of distinction. He had come over to 
London to attend a medical congress which met this year in the 
British capital; for his interest in the healing art was by no means 
limited to the cure of his patients, it embraced every form of experi- 
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“Well, I am not particular where it is; but I want to know her 
first.” Dr. Feeder was very sturdy. 

“We were in hopes you would know all about it,” said Mr, Freer. 

“No; I haven’t kept up with him there.” 

“We have heard from a dozen people that he has been always 
with her for the last month; and that kind of thing, in England, 
is supposed to mean something. Hasn’t he spoken of her when you 
have seen him?” 

”No, he has only talked about the new treatment of spinal men- 
ingitis. He is very much interested in spinal meningitis.” 

“I wonder if he talks about it to Lady Barb,” said Mrs. Freer. 

“Who is she, anyway?” the young man inquired. 

“Lady Barberina Clement.” 

“And who is Lady Barberina Clement?” 

“The daughter of Lord Canterville.’* 

“And who is Lord Canterville?” 

“Dexter must tell you that,” said Mrs. Freer. 

And Dexter accordingly told him that the Marquis of Canter- 
ville had been in his day a great sporting nobleman and an orna- 
ment to English society, and had held more than once a high post 
in her Majesty’s household. Dexter Freer knew all these things, — 
how his lordship had married a daughter of Lord Treherne, a very 
serious, intelligent, and beautiful woman, who had redeemed him 
from the extravagance of his youth and presented him in rapid suc- 
cession with a dozen little tenants for the nurseries at Pasterns, — 
this being, as Mr. Freer also knew, the name of the principal seat 
of the Cantervillcs. The Marquis was a Tory, but very liberal for a 
Tory, and very popular in society at large; good-natured, good- 
looking, knowing how to be genial, and yet to remain a grand sei- 
gneur, clever enough to make an occasional speech, and much 
associated with the fine old English pursuits, as well as with 
many of the new improvements, — the purification of the Turf, 
the opening of the museums on Sunday, the propagation of cof- 
fee-taverns, the latest ideas on sanitary reform. He disapproved 
of the extension of the suffrage, but he positively had ^ainage 
on the brain. It had been said of him at least once (and I think in 
print) that he was just the man to convey to the popular mind the 
impression that the British aristocracy is still a living force. He was 
not very rich, unfortunately (for a man who had to exemplify such 
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truths) , and of his twelve children, no less than seven were daugh- 
ters. Lady Barberina, Jackson Lemon's friend, was the second; the 
eldest had married Lord Beauchemin. Mr. Freer had caught quite 
the right pronunciation of this name: he called it Bitumen. Lady 
Lucretia had done very well, for her husband was rich, and she 
had brought him nothing to speak of; but it was hardly to be ex- 
pected that the others would do as well. Happily the younger girls 
were still in the schoolroom; and before they had come up. Lady 
Canterville, who was a woman of resources, would have worked off 
the two that were out. It was Lady Agatha’s first season; she was 
not so pretty as her sister, but she was thought to be cleverer. Half- 
a-dozen people had spoken to him of Jackson Lemon's being a great 
deal at the Cantervilles. He was supposed to be enormously rich. 

“Well, so he is," said Sidney Feeder, who had listened to Mr. 
Freer's little recital with attention, with eagerness even, but with 
an air of imperfect apprehension. 

“Yes, but not so rich as they probably think." 

“Do they want his money? Is that what they're after?" 

“You go straight to the point,” Mrs. Freer murmured. 

“I haven't the least idea," said her husband. "He is a very nice 
fellow in himself.” 

“Yes, but he's a doctor," Mrs. Freer remarked. 

“What have they got against that?” asked Sidney Feeder. 

“Why, over here, you know, they only call them in to prescribe," 
said Dexter Freer; “the profession isn't — a — ^what you'd call aris- 
tocratic." 

“Well, I don't know it, and I don't know that I want to know it. 
How do you mean, aristocratic? What profession is? It would be 
rather a curious one. Many of the gentlemen at the congress there 
are quite charming.” 

“I like doctors very much," said Mrs. Freer; “my father was a 
doctor. But they don't marry the daughters of marquises.” 

“I don't believe Jackson wants to marry that one." 

“Very possibly not — people are such asses," said Dexter Freer. 
“But he will have to decide. I wish you would find out, by the 
way; you can if you will." 

“I will ask him — ^up at the congress; I can do that. I suppose he 
has got to marry some one." Sidney Feeder added, in a moment, 
“And she may be a nice girl.” 
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“She is said to be charming.” 

“Very well, then; it won’t hurt him. I must say, however, I am 
not sure I like all that about her family.” 

“What I told you? It’s all to their honor and glory.” 

“Are they quite on the square? It’s like those people in Thack- 
eray.” 

“Oh, if Thackeray could have done thisi” Mrs. Freer exclaimed, 
with a good deal of expression. 

“You mean all this scene?’’ asked the young man. 

“No; the marriage of a British noblewoman and an American 
doctor. It would have been a subject for Thackeray.” 

“You see you do want it, my dear,” said Dexter Freer, quietly. 

“I want it as a story, but I don’t want it for Dr. Lemon.” 

“Does he call himself ’Doctor’ still?” Mr. Freer asked of young 
Feeder. 

“I suppose he does; I call him so. Of course he doesn’t practice. 
But once a doctor, always a doctor.” 

“That’s doctrine for Lady BarbI” 

Sidney Feeder stared. “Hasn’t she got a title too? What would 
she expect him to be? President of the United States? He’s a man 
of real ability; he might have stood at the head of his profession. 
When I think of that, I want to swear. What did his father want to 
go and make all that money fori” 

“It must certainly be odd to them to see a ‘medical man’ with six 
or eight millions,” Mr. Freer observed. 

“They use the same term as the Choctaws,” said his wife. 

“Why, some of their own physicians made immense fortunes,” 
Sidney Feeder declared. 

“Couldn’t he be made a baronet by the Queen?” This suggestion 
came from Mrs. Freer. 

“Yes, then he would be aristocratic,” said the young man. “But 
I don’t see why he should want to marry over here; it seems to me 
to be going out of his way. However, if he is happy, I don’t care. I 
like him very much; he has got lots of ability. If it hadn’t been for 
his father he would have made a splendid doctor. But, as I say, he 
takes a great interest in medical science, and I guess he means to 
promote it all he can — ^with his fortune. He will always be doing 
something in the way of research. He thinks we do know something, 
and he is bound we shall know more. I hope she won’t prevent him. 
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the young marchioness — is that her rank? And I hope they are 
really good people. He ought to be very useful. I should want to 
know a good deal about the family I was going to marry into.” 

“He looked to me, as he rode there, as if he knew a good deal 
about the Clements,” Dexter Freer said, rising, as his wife sug- 
gested that they ought to be going; “and he looked to me pleased 
with the knowledge. There they come, down on the other side. 
Will you walk away with us, or will you stay?” 

“Stop him and ask him, and then come and tell us — in Jermyn 
Street.” This was Mrs. Freer’s parting injunction to Sidney Feeder. 

“He ought to come himself — tell him that,” her husband added. 

“Well, I guess 111 stay,” said the young man, as his companions 
merged themselves in the crowd that now was tending toward the 
gates. He went and stood by the barrier, and saw Dr. Lemon and his 
friends pull up at the entrance to the Row, where they apparently 
prepared to separate. The separation took some time, and Sidney 
Feeder became interested. I.ord Canterville and his younger daugh- 
ter lingered to talk with two gentlemen, also mounted, who looked 
a good deal at the legs of Lady Agatha’s horse. Jackson Lemon and 
Lady Barbcrina were face to face, very near each other; and she, 
leaning forward a little, stroked the overlapping neck of his glossy 
bay. At a distance he appeared to be talking, and she to be listen- 
ing and saying nothing. “Oh, yes, he’s making love to her,” thought 
Sidney Feeder. Suddenly her father turned away to leave the Park, 
and she joined him and disappeared, while Dr. Lemon came up on 
the left again, as if for a final gallop. He had not gone far before 
he perceived his confrere, who awaited him at the rail; and he re- 
peated the gesture which Lady Barberina had spoken of as a kiss- 
ing of his hand, though it must be added that, to his friend’s eyes, 
it had not quite that significance. When he reached the point where 
Feeder stood, he pulled up. 

“If I had known you were coming here, I would have given you 
a moment,” he said. There was not in his person that irradiation 
of wealth and distinction which made Lord Canterville glow like a 
picture; but as he sat there with his little legs stuck out, he looked 
very bright, and sharp, and happy, wearing in his degree the aspect 
of one of Fortune’s favorites. He had a thin, keen, delicate face, a 
nose very carefully finished, a rapid eye, a trifle hard in expression, 
and a small mustache, a good deal cultivated. He was not striking. 
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but he was very positive, and it was easy to see that he was full 
of purpose. 

“How many horses have you got — about forty?“ his compatriot 
inquired, in response to his greeting. 

“About five hundred,” said Jackson Lemon. 

“Did you mount your friends — the three you were riding with?” 

“Mount them? They have got the best horses in England?” 

“Did they sell you this one?” Sidney Feeder continued, in the 
same humorous strain. 

“What do you think of him?” said his friend, not deigning to 
answer this question. 

“Hc*s an awful old screw; I wonder he can carry you.” 

“Where did you get your hat?” asked Dr. Lemon, in return. 

“I got it in New York. What's the matter with it?” 

“It's very beautiful; I wish I had bought one like it.” 

“The head's the thing — not the hat. I don’t mean yours, but 
mine. There is something very deep in your question ; I must think 
it over.” 

“Don't — don't,” said Jackson Lemon; “you will never get to the 
bottom of it. Are you having a good time?” 

“A glorious time. Have you been up to-day?” 

“Up among the doctors? No; I have had a lot of things to do.” 

“We had a very interesting discussion. I made a few remarks.” 

“You ought to have told me. What were they about?” 

“About the intermarriage of races, from the point of view .” 

And Sidney Feeder paused a moment, occupied with the attempt to 
scratch the nose of his friend's horse. 

“From the point of view of the progeny, I suppose?” 

“Not at all; from the point of view of the old friends.” 

“Damn the old friendsi” Dr. Lemon exclaimed, with jocular 
crudity. 

“Is it true that you are going to marry a young marchioness?” 

The face of the young man in the saddle became just a trifle 
rigid, and his firm eyes fixed themselves on Dr. Feeder. 

“Who has told you that?” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Freer, whom I met just now.” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Freer be hanged! And who told them?” 

“Ever so many people; I don't know who.” 

“Gad, how things are tattled!” cried Jackson Lemon, with some 
asperity. 
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“I can see it*s true, by the way you say that.” 

“Do Freer and his wife believe it?” Jackson Lemon went on, 
impatiently. 

“They want you to go and see them: you can judge for yourself.” 

“I will go and see them, and tell them to mind their business." 

“In Jermyn Street; but I forget the number. I am sorry the 
marchioness isn't American,” Sidney Feeder continued. 

“If I should marry her, she would be,” said his friend. “But I 
don’t see what difference it can make to you.” 

“Why, she’ll look down on the profession; and I don’t like that 
from your wife.” 

“That will touch me more than you.” 

“Then it is true?” cried Feeder, more seriously, looking up at his 
friend. 

“She won’t look down; I will answer for that.” 

“You won’t care, you are out of it all now.” 

“No, I am not; I mean to do a great deal of work.” 

“I will believe that when I see it,” said Sidney Feeder, who was 
by no means perfectly incredulous, but who thought it salutary 
to take that tone. “I am not sure that you have any right to work, 
— you oughtn’t to have everything; you ought to leave the field to 
us. You must pay the penalty of being so rich. You would have 
been celebrated if you had continued to practice, — more celebrated 
than any one. But you won’t be now, — ^you can’t be. Some one else 
will be, in your place.” 

Jackson Lemon listened to this, but without meeting the eyes of 
the speaker; not, however, as if he were avoiding them, but as if 
the long stretch of the Ride, now less and less obstructed, invited 
him, and made his companion’s talk a little retarding. Nevertheless, 
he answered, deliberately and kindly enough; “I hope it will be 
you”; and he bowed to a lady who rode past. 

“Very likely it will. I hope I make you feel badly, — that’s what 
I’m trying to do.” 

“Oh, awfully I” cried Jackson Lemon; “all the more that I am not 
in the least engaged.” 

“Well, that’s good. Won’t you come up to-morrow?” Dr. Feeder 
went on. 

“I’ll try, my dear fellow; I can’t be sure. By by!” 

“Oh, you’re lost anyway!” cried Sidney Feeder, as the other 
started away. 
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XT WAS Lady Marmaduke, the wife of Sir Henry Marmadukc, who 
had introduced Jackson Lemon to Lady Beauchemin; after which 
Lady Beauchemin had made him acquainted with her mother and 
sisters. Lady Marmaduke was also transatlantic; she had been for 
her conjugal baronet the most permanent consequence of a tour 
in the United States. At present, at the end of ten years, she knew her 
London as she had never known her New York, so that it had been 
easy for her to be, as she called herself, Jackson Lemon’s social 
godmother. She had views with regard to his career, and these 
views fitted into a social scheme which, if our space permitted, I 
should be glad to lay before the reader in its magnitude. She wished 
to add an arch or two to the bridge on which she had effected her 
transit from America; and it was her belief that Jackson Lemon 
might furnish the materials. This bridge, as yet a somewhat sketchy 
and rickety structure, she saw (in the future) boldly stretching from 
one solid pillar to another. It would have to go both ways, for 
reciprocity was the keynote of Lady Marmaduke’s plan. It was her 
belief that an ultimate fusion was inevitable, and that those who 
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were the first to understand the situation would gain the most. The 
first time Jackson Lemon had dined with her, he met Lady Beau- 
chemin, who was her intimate friend. Lady Beauchemin was re- 
markably gracious; she asked him to come and see her as if she 
really meant it. He presented himself, and in her drawing-room met 
her mother, who happened to be calling at the same moment. Lady 
Canterville, not less friendly than her daughter, invited him down to 
Pasterns for Easter Week; and before a month had passed it seemed 
to him that, though he was not what he would have called intimate 
at any house in London, the door of the house of Clement opened 
to him pretty often. This was a considerable good fortune, for it 
always opened upon a charming picture. The inmates were a 
blooming and beautiful race, and their interior had an aspect of the 
ripest comfort. It was not the splendor of New York (as New York 
had lately begun to appear to the young man), but a splendor in 
which there was an unpurchasablc ingredient of age. He himself 
had a great deal of money, and money was good, even when it was 
new; but old money was the best. Even after he learned that Lord 
Canterville’s fortune was more ancient than abundant, it was still 
the mellowness of the golden element that struck him. It was Lady 
Beauchemin who had told him that her father was not rich; hav- 
ing told him, besides this, many surprising things, — things that 
were surprising in themselves, or surprising on her lips. This struck 
him afresh later that evening — the day he met Sidney Feeder in 
the Park. He dined out, in the company of Lady Beauchemin, and 
afterward, as she was alone, — her husband had gone down to listen 
to a debate, — ^she offered to “take him on.“ She was going to several 
places, and he must be going to some of them. They compared 
notes; and it was settled that they should proceed together to the 
Trumpington’s whither, also, it appeared at eleven o'clock that all 
the world was going, the approach to the house being choked for 
half a mile with carriages. It was a close, muggy night; Lady Beau- 
chemin's chariot, in its place in the rank, stood still for long peri- 
ods. In his corner beside her, through the open window, Jackson 
Lemon, rather hot, rather oppressed, looked out on the moist, 
greasy pavement, over which was flung, a considerable distance up 
and down, the flare of a public-house. Lady Beauchemin, however, 
was not impatient, for she had a purpose in her mind, and now she 
could say what she wished. 
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‘‘Do you really love her?" That was the first thing she said. 

“Well, I guess so," Jackson Lemon answered, as if he did not 
recognize the obligation to be serious. 

Lady Bcauchemin looked at him a moment in silence; he felt 
her gaze, and turning his eyes, saw her face, partly shadowed, with 
the aid of a street-lamp. She was not so pretty as Lady Barberina; 
her countenance had a certain sharpness; her hair, very light in 
color and wonderfully frizzled, almost covered her eyes, the ex- 
pression of which, however, together with that of her pointed nose, 
and the glitter of several diamonds, emerged from the gloom. “You 
don't seem to know. I never saw a man in such an odd state," she 
presently remarked. 

“You push me a little too mucii; I must have time to think of 
it," the young man went on. “You know in my country they allow 
us plenty of time." He had several little oddities of expression, of 
which he was perfectly conscious, and which he found convenient, 
for they protected him in a society in which a lonely American was 
rather exposed; they gave him the advantage which corresponded 
with certain drawbacks. He had very few natural Americanisms, 
but the occasional use of one, discreetly chosen, made him appear 
simpler than he really was, and he had his reasons for wishing this 
result. He was not simple; he was subtle, circumspect, shrewd, and 
perfectly aware that he might make mistakes. There was a danger 
of his making a mistake at present, — a mistake which would be 
immensely grave. He was determined only to succeed. It is true 
that for a great success he would take a certain risk; but the risk 
was to be considered, and he gained time while he multiplied his 
guesses and talked about his country. 

“You may take ten years if you like," said Lady Beauchemin. “I 
am in no hurry whatever to make you my brother-in-law. Only you 
must remember that you spoke to me first.” 

“What did I say?" 

“You told me that Barberina was the finest girl you had seen in 
England." 

“Oh, I am willing to stand by that; I like her type." 

“I should think you mighti” 

“I like her very much, — with all her peculiarities." 

“What do you mean by her peculiarities?" 

‘'Well, she has some peculiar ideas," said Jackson Lemon, in a 
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tone of the sweetest reasonableness, “and she has a peculiar way 
of speaking/' 

*"Ah, you can't expect us to speak as well as youI“ cried Lady 
Beauchemin. 

“I don’t know why not; you do some things much better." 

“Wc have our own ways, at any rate, and we think them the best 
in the world. One of them is not to let a gentleman devote himself 
to a girl for three or four months without some sense of respon- 
sibility. If you don’t wish to marry my sister, you ought to go away." 

“I ought never to have come," said Jackson Lemon. 

“I can scarcely agree to that; for I should have lost the pleasure 
of knowing you." 

“It would have spared you this duty, which you dislike very 
much." 

“Asking you about you intentions? I don’t dislike it at all; it 
amuses me extremely.’’ 

“Should you like your sister to marry me?" asked Jackson Lemon, 
with great simplicity. 

If he expected to take Lady Beauchemin by surprise he was dis- 
appointed; for she was perfectly prepared to commit herself. “I 
should like it very much. I think English and American society 
ought to be but one — I mean the best of each — a great whole." 

“Will you allow me to ask whether Lady Marmaduke suggested 
that to you?” 

“We have often talked of it," 

“Oh yes, that’s her aim." 

“Well, it’s my aim too. I think there's a great deal to be done." 

“And you would like me to do it?" 

“To begin it, precisely. Don’t you think we ought to see more of 
each other? — I mean the best in each country." 

Jackson Lemon was silent a moment. “I am afraid I haven't any 
general ideas. If I should marry an English girl, it wouldn’t be for 
the good of the species." 

“Well, we want to be mixed a little; that I am sure of," Lady 
Beauchemin said. 

“You certainly got that from Lady Marmaduke." 

“It’s too tiresome, your not consenting to be seriousi But my 
father will make you so," Lady Beauchemin went on. “I may as well 
let you know that he intends in a day or two to ask you your in- 
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tentions. That’s all I wished to say to you. I think you ought to be 
prepared." 

"I am much obliged to you; Lord Canterville will do quite right." 

There was, to Lady Bcauchemin, something really unfathomable 
in this little American doctor, whom she had taken up on grounds 
of large policy, and who, though he was assumed to have sunk the 
medical character, was neither handsome nor distinguished, but 
only immensely rich and quite original, for he was not insignificant. 
It was unfathomable, to begin with, that a medical man should 
be so rich, or that so rich a man should be a doctor; it was even, 
to an eye which was always gratified by suitability, rather irritating. 
Jackson Lemon himself could have explained it better than any 
one else, but this was an explanation that one could scarcely ask 
for. There were other things: his cool acceptance of certain situa- 
tions; his general indisposition to explain; his way of taking refuge 
in jokes, which at times had not even the merit of being American; 
his way, too, of appearing to be a suitor without being an aspirant. 
Lady Beauchemin, however, was, like Jackson Lemon, prepared to 
run a certain risk. His reserves made him slippery; but that was 
only when one pressed. She flattered herself that she could handle 
people lightly. "My father will be sure to act with perfect tact," she 
said; "of course, if you shoudn’t care to be questioned, you can go 
out of town." She had the air of really wishing to make everything 
easy for him. 

"I don’t want to go out of town; I am enjoying it far too much 
here," her companion answered. "And wouldn’t your father have a 
right to ask me what I meant by that?" 

Lady Beauchemin hesitated; she was slightly perplexed. But in a 
moment she exclaimed: "He is incapable of saying anything 
vulgarl” 

She had not really answered his inquiry, and he was conscious of 
that; but he was quite ready to say to her, a little later, as he 
guided her steps from the brougham to the strip of carpet which, 
between a somewhat rickety border of striped cloth and a double 
row of waiting footmen, policemen, and dingy amateurs of both 
sexes, stretched from the curbstone to the portal of the Trumping- 
tons, "Of course I shall not wait for Lord Canterville to speak 
to me." 

He had been expecting some such announcement as this from 
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Lady Beauchemin, and he judged that her father would do no more 
than his duty. He knew that he ought to be prepared with an an- 
swer to Lord Canterville, and he wondered at himself for not yet 
having come to the point. Sidney Feeder's question in the Park 
had made him feel rather pointless; it was the first allusion that 
had been made to his possible mairiage, except on the part of Lady 
Beauchemin. None of his own people were in London; he was per- 
fectly independent, and even if his mother had been within reach 
he could not have consulted her on the subject. He loved her dearly, 
better than any one; but she was not a woman to consult, for she 
approved of whatever he did: it was her standard. He was care- 
ful not to be too serious when he talked with Lady Beauchemin; 
but he was very serious indeed as he thought over the matter within 
himself, vrhich he did even among the diversions of the next half 
hour, while he squeezed obliquely and slowly through the crush 
in Mrs. Trumpington’s drawing-room. At the end of the half-hour 
he came away, and at the door he found Lady Beauchemin, from 
whom he had separated on entering the house, and who, this time 
with a companion of her own sex, was awaiting her carriage and 
still '‘going on.” He gave her his arm into the street, and as she 
stepped into the vehicle she repeated that she wished he would 
go out of town for a few days. 

“Who, then, would tell me what to do?” he asked, for answer, 
looking at her through the window. 

She might tell him what to do, but he felt free, all the same; and 
he was determined this should continue. To prove it to himself he 
jumped into a hansom and drove back to Brook Street to his hotel, 
instead of proceeding to a bright-windowed house in Portland 
Place, where he knew that after midnight he should find Lady Can- 
terville and her daughters. 'Fhere had been a reference to the sub- 
ject between Lady Barberina and himself duiing their ride, and 
she would probably expect him; but it made him taste his liberty 
not to go, and he liked to taste his liberty. He was aware that to 
taste it in perfection he ought to go to bed; but he did not go to 
bed, he did not even take off his hat. He walked up and down his 
sitting-room, with his head surmounted by this ornament, a good 
deal tipped back, and his hands in his pockets. There were a good 
many cards stuck into the frame of the mirror over his chimney- 
piece. and every time he passed the place he seemed to see what 
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was written on one of them, — the name of the mistress of the house 
in Portland Place, his own name, and, in the lower left-hand corner, 
the words: **A small Dance." Of course, now, he must make up his 
mind; he would make it up to the next day: that was what he said 
to himself as he walked up and down; and according to his decision 
he would speak to Lord Canterville, or he would take the night- 
express to Paris. It was better meanwhile that he should not see 
Lady Barberina. It was vivid to him, as he paused occasionally, 
looking vaguely at that card in the chimney-glass, that he had come 
pretty far; and he had come so far because he was under the charm, 
— ^yes, he was in love with Lady Barb. There was no doubt whatever 
of that; he had a faculty for diagnosis, and he knew perfectly well 
what was the matter with him. He wasted no time in musing upon 
the mystery of this passion, in wondering whether he might not have 
escaped it by a little vigilance at first, or whether it would die out 
if he should go away. He accepted it frankly, for the sake of the 
pleasure it gave him,~the girl was the delight of his eyes, — and 
confined himself to considering whether such a marriage would 
square with his general situation. This would not at all necessarily 
follow from the fact that he was in love; too many other things 
would come in between. The most important of these was the 
change, not only of the geographical, but of the social, standpoint 
for his wife, and a certain readjustment that it would involve in his 
own relation to things. He was not inclined to readjustments, and 
there was no reason why he should be; his own position was in 
most respects so advantageous. But the girl tempted him almost 
irresistibly, satisfying his imagination both as a lover and as a stu- 
dent of the human organism; she was so blooming, so complete, of 
a type so rarely encountered in that degree of perfection. Jackson 
Lemon was not an Anglo-maniac, but he admired the physical con- 
ditions of the English, — their complexion, their temperament, their 
tissue; and Lady Barberina struck him in flexible, virginal form, 
as a wonderful compendium of these elements. There was some- 
thing simple and robust in her beauty; it had the quietness of an 
old Greek statue, without the vulgarity of the modern simper or 
of contemporary prettiness. Her head was antique; and though her 
conversation was quite of the present period, Jackson Lemon had 
said to himself that there was sure to be in her soul a certain prim- 
itive sincerity which would match with the outline of her brow. He 
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saw her as she might be in the future, the beautiful mother of 
beautiful children, in whom the look of race should be conspicu- 
ous. He should like his children to have the look of race, and he 
was not unaware that he must take his precautions accordingly. A 
great many people had it in England; and it was a pleasure to him 
to see it, especially as no one had it so unmistakably as the second 
daughter of Lord Canterville. It would be a great luxury to call 
such a woman one’s own; nothing could be more evident than 
that, because it made no difference that she was not strikingly 
clever. Striking cleverness was not a part of harmonious form and 
the English complexion; it was associated with the modern simper, 
which was a result of modern nerves. If Jackson Lemon had wanted 
a nervous wife, of course he could have found her at home; but 
this tall, fair girl, whose character, like her figure, appeared mainly 
to have been formed by riding across country, was differently put 
together. All the same, would it suit his book, as they said in Lon- 
don, to marry her and transport her to New York? He came back 
to this question; came back to it with a persistency which, had she 
been admitted to a view of it, would have tried the patience of 
Lady Beauchemin. She had been irritated, more than once, at his 
appearing to attach himself so exclusively to this horn of the 
dilemma, — as if it could possibly fail to be a good thing for a little 
American doctor to marry the daughter of an English peer. It would 
have been more becoming, in her ladyship's eyes, that he should 
take that for granted a little more, and the consent of her lady- 
ship’s— of their ladyships’ — family a little less. They looked at the 
matter so differentlyl Jackson Lemon was conscious that if he should 
marry Lady Barberina Clement, it would be because it suited him, 
and not because it suited his possible sisters-in-law. He believed that 
he acted in all things by his own will, — ^an organ for which he had 
the highest respect. 

It would have seemed, however, that on this occasion it was not 
working very regularly, for though he had come home to go to bed, 
the stroke of half-past twelve saw him jump, not into his couch, 
but into a hansom which the whistle of the porter had summoned 
to the door of his hotel, and in which he rattled off to Portland 
Place. Here he found — in a very large house — an assembly of three 
hundred people, and a band of music concealed in a bower of 
azaleas. Lady Canterville had not arrived; he wandered through the 
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rooms and assured himself of that. He also discovered a very good 
conservatory, where there were banks and pyramids of azaleas. He 
watched the top of the staircase, but it was a long time before he saw 
what he was looking for, and his impatience at last was extreme. 
The reward, however, when it came, was all that he could have 
desired. It was a little smile from Lady Barberina, who stood be- 
hind her mother while the latter extended her finger-tips to the 
hostess. The entrance of this charming woman, with her beautiful 
daughters — always a noticeable incident — ^was effected with a cer- 
tain brilliancy, and just now it was agreeable to Jackson Lemon to 
think that it concerned him more than any one else in the house. 
Tall, dazzling, indifferent, looking about her as if she saw very lit- 
tle, Lady Barberina was certainly a figure round which a young 
man's fancy might revolve. She was very quiet and simple, had 
little manner and little movement; but her detachment was not 
a vulgar art. She appeared to efface herself, to wait till, in the 
natural course, she should be attended to; and in this there was 
evidently no exaggeration, for she was too proud not to have per- 
fect confidence. Her sister, smaller, slighter, with a little surprised 
smile, which seemed to say that in her extreme innocence she was 
yet prepared for anything, having heard, indirectly, such extraor- 
dinary things about society, was much more impatient and more 
expressive, and projected across a threshold the pretty radiance 
of her eyes and teeth before her mother's name was announced. 
Lady Canterville was thought by many persons to be very superior 
to her daughters; she had kept even more beauty than she had given 
them; and it was a beauty which had been called intellectual. 
She had extraordinary sweetness, without any definite professions; 
her manner was mild almost to tenderness; there was even a kind 
of pity in it. Moreover, her features were perfect, and nothing could 
be more gently gracious than a way she had of speaking, or rather, 
of listening, to people, with her head inclined a little to one side. 
Jackson Lemon liked her very much, and she had certainly been 
most kind to him. He approached Lady Barberina as soon as he 
could do so without an appearance of precipitation, and said to 
her that he hoped very much she would not dance. He was a master 
of the art which flourishes in New York above every other, and he 
had guided her through a dozen waltzes with a skill which, as she 
felt, left absolutely nothing to be desired. But dancing was not his 
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business to-night. She smiled a little at the expression of his hope. 

“That is what mamma has brought us here for,” she said; “she 
doesn't like it if we don't dance.” 

“How does she know whether she likes it or not? You have al- 
ways danced.” 

“Once I didn't,” said Lady Barberina. 

He told her that, at any rate, he would settle it with her mother, 
and persuaded her to wander with him into the conservatory, 
where there were colored lights suspended among the plants, and a 
vault of verdure overhead. In comparison with the other rooms 
the conservatory was dusky and remote. But they were not alone; 
half a dozen other couples were in possession. The gloom was rosy 
with the slopes of azalea, and suffused with mitigated music, which 
made it possible to talk without consideration of one's neighbors. 
Nevertheless, though it was only in looking back on the scene later 
that Lady Barberina perceived this, these dispersed couples were 
talking very softly. She did not look at them; it seemed to her that, 
virtually, she was alone with Jackson Lemon. She said something 
about the flowers, about the fragrance of the air; for all answer to 
which he asked her, as he stood there before her, a question by 
which she might have been exceedingly startled. 

“How do people who marry in England ever know each other 
before marriage? They have no chance,” 

“I am sure I don't know,” said Lady Barberina; “I never was 
married.” 

“It's very different in my country. There a man may see much of 
a girl; he may come and see her, he may be constantly alone with 
her. I wish you allowed that over here.” 

Lady Barberina suddenly examined the less ornamental side of 
her fan, as if it had never occurred to her before to look at it. 
“It must be so very odd, America,” she murmured at last. 

“Well, I guess in that matter we are right; over here it's a leap 
in the dark.” 

“I'm sure I don't know,” said the girl. She had folded her fan; 
she stretched out her arm mechanically, and plucked a sprig of 
azalea. 

“I guess it doesn't signify, after all,” Jackson Lemon remarked. 
“They say that love is blind at the best.” His keen young face was 
bent upon hers; his thumbs were in the pockets of his trousers; he 
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smiled a little, showing his fine teeth. She said nothing, but only 
pulled her azalea to pieces. She was usually so quiet, that this small 
movement looked restless. 

‘‘This is the first time I have seen you in tlie least without a lot 
of people,'’ he went on. 

“Yes, it’s very tiresome,*’ she said. 

“I have been sick of it; I didn’t want to come here to-night.” 

She had not met his eyes, though she knew they were seeking 
her own. But now she looked at him a moment. She had never 
objected to his appearance, and in this respect she had no repug- 
nance to overcome. She liked a man to be tall and handsome, and 
Jackson Lemon was neither; but when she was sixteen, and as tall 
herself as she was to be at twenty, she had been in love (for three 
weeks) with one of her cousins, a little fellow in the Hussars, who 
was shorter even than the American, shorter, consequently, than 
herself. This proved that distinction might be independent of 
stature — not that she ever reasoned it out. Jackson Lemon’s facial 
spareness, his bright little eye, which seemed always to be measur- 
ing things, struck her as original, and she thought them very cut- 
ting, which would do very well for a husband of hers. As she made 
this reflection, of course it never occurred to her that she herself 
might be cut; she was not a sacrificial lamb. She perceived that his 
features expressed a mind — a mind that would be rather superior. 
She would never have taken him for a doctor; though, indeed, 
when all was said, that was very negative, and didn’t account for 
the way he imposed himself. 

“Why, then, did you come?“ she asked, in answer to his last 
speech. 

“Because it seems to me after all better to see you in this way 
than not to see you at all; I want to know you better.” 

“I don’t think I ought to stay here,” said Lady Barberina, looking 
round her. 

“Don’t go till I have told you I love you,” murmured the young 
man. 

She made no exclamation, indulged in no start; he could not see 
even that she changed color. She took his request with a noble sim- 
plicity, with her head erect and her eyes lowered. 

“I don’t think you have a right to tell me that.” 
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"Why not?” Jackson Lemon demanded. “I wish to claim the 
right; I wish you to give it to me.” 

"I can’t — I don’t know you. You have said it yourself,” 

"Can’t you have a little faith? That will help us to know each 
other better. It’s disgusting, the want of opportunity; even at 
Pasterns I could scarcely get a walk with you. But I have the great- 
est faith in you. I feel that I love you, and I couldn’t do more than 
that at the end of six months. I love your beauty — I love you from 
head to foot. Don’t move, please don’t move.” He lowered his 
tone; but it went straight to her ear, and it must be believed that 
it had a certain eloquence. For himself, after he had heard himself 
say these words, all his being was in a glow. It was a luxury to 
speak to her of her beauty; it brought him nearer to her than he 
had ever been. But the color had come into her face, and it seemed 
to remind him that her beauty was not all. "Everything about you is 
sweet and noble,” he went on; "everything is dear to me. I am sure 
you are good. I don’t know what you think of me; I asked Lady 
Beauchemin to tell me, and she told me to judge for myself. Well, 
then, I judge you like me. Haven’t 1 a right to assume that till the 
contrary is proved? May 1 speak to your father? That’s what I want 
to know. I have been waiting; but now what should I wait for 
longer? I want to be able to tell him that you have given me some 
hope. I suppose I ought to speak to him first. I meant to, to-morrow, 
but meanwhile, to-night, I thought I would just put this in. In 
my country it wouldn't matter particularly. You must sec all that 
over there for yourself. If you should tell me not to speak to your 
father, I wouldn’t; I would wait. But I like better to ask your 
leave to speak to him than to ask his to speak to you.” 

His voice had sunk almost to a whisper; but, though it trembled, 
his emotion gave it peculiar intensity. He had the same attitude, 
his thumbs in his trousers, his attentive head, his smile, which was 
a matter of course; no one would have imagined what he was say- 
ing. She had listened without moving, and at the end she raised her 
eyes. They rested on his a moment, and he remembered, a good 
while later, the look which passed her lids. 

"You may say anything that you please to my father, but I don’t 
wish to hear any more. You have said too much, considering how 
little idea you have given me before.” 

"I was watching you,” said Jackson Lemon. 
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Lady Barberina held her head higher, looking straight at him. 
Then, quite seriously, “I don't like to be watched," she remarked. 

"You shouldn't be so beautiful, then. Won't you give me a word 
of hope?" he added. 

"I have never supposed I should marry a foreigner," said Lady 
Barberina. 

"Do you call me a foreigner?" 

"I think your ideas arc very different, and your country is dif- 
ferent; you have told me so yourself." 

"I should like to show it to you; I would make you like it." 

"I am not sure what you would make me do," said Lady Bar- 
berina, very honestly. 

"Nothing that you don’t want." 

"I am sure you would try,” she declared, with a smile. 

"Well," said Jackson Lemon, “after all, I am trying now.” 

To this she simply replied she must go to her mother, and he 
was obliged to lead her out of the conservatory. Lady Canterville 
was not immediately found, so that he had time to murmur as they 
went, "Now that I have spoken, I am very happy." 

"Perhaps you are happy too soon," said the girl. 

"Ah, don’t say that. Lady Barb.” 

"Of course I must think of it." 

"Of course you mustl" said Jackson Lemon; “I will speak to your 
father to-morrow." 

"I can't fancy what he will say," 

“How can he dislike me?" the young man asked, in a tone which 
Lady Beauchemin, if she had heard him, would have been forced 
to attribute to his general affectation of the jocose. What Lady Beau- 
chemin's sister thought of it is not recorded; but there is perhaps 
a clue to her opinion in the answer she made him after a moment’s 
silence: “Really, you know, you are a foreigner I" With this she 
turned her back upon him, for she was already in her mother’s 
hands. Jackson Lemon said a few words to Lady Canterville; they 
were chiefly about its being very hot. She gave him her vague, sweet 
attention, as if he were saying something ingenious, of which she 
missed the point. He could see that she was thinking of the doings 
of her daughter Agatha, whose attitude toward the contemporary 
young man was wanting in the perception of differences, — a mad- 
ness without method; she was evidently not occupied with Lady 
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Barberina, who was more to be trusted. This young woman never 
met her suitor’s eyes again; she let her own rest, rather ostenta- 
tiously, upon other objects. At last he was going away without a 
glance from her. Lady Canterville had asked him to come to lunch 
on the morrow, and he had said he would do so if she would prom- 
ise him he should see his lordship. "I can’t pay you another visit 
until I have had some talk with him,” he said. 

“I don’t see why not; but if I speak to him, I dare say he will be 
at home,” she answered. 

“It will be worth his while!” 

Jackson Lemon left the house reflecting that as he had never 
proposed to a girl before, he could not be expected to know how 
women demean themselves in this emergency. He had heard, in- 
deed, that Lady Barb had had no end of offers; and though he 
thought it probable that the number was exaggerated, as it always 
is, it was to be supposed that her way of appearing suddenly to 
have dropped him was but the usual behavior for the occasion. 



in 
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X XJ HER mother's the next day she was absent from luncheon, 
and Lady Canterville mentioned to him (he didn’t ask) that she 
had gone to see a dear old great-aunt, who was also her godmother, 
and who lived at Roehampton. Lord Canterville was not present, 
but our young man was informed by his hostess that he had prom- 
ised her he would come in exactly at three o’clock. Jackson Lemon 
lunched with Lady Canterville and the children, who appeared in 
force at this repast, all the younger girls being present, and two 
little boys, the juniors of the two sons who were in their teens. 
Jackson, who was very fond of children, and thought these abso- 
lutely the finest in the world, — ^magnificent specimens of a mag- 
nificent brood, such as it would be so satisfactory in future days to 
see about his own knee, — ^Jackson felt that he was being treated 
as one of the family, but was not frightened by what he supposed 
the privilege to imply. Lady Canterville betrayed no consciousness 
whatever of his having mooted the question of becoming her son- 
in-law, and he believed that her eldest daughter had not told her of 
their talk the night before. This idea gave him pleasure; he liked 
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to think that Lady Barb was judging him for herself. Perhaps, in- 
deed, she was taking counsel of the old lady at Roehampton: he 
believed that he was the sort of lover of whom a godmother would 
approve. Godmothers in his mind were mainly associated with fairy- 
tales (he had had no baptismal sponsors of his own); and that point 
of view would be favorable to a young man with a great deal of 
gold who had suddenly arrived from a foreign country, — an appari- 
tion, surely, sufficiently elfish. He made up his mind that he should 
like Lady Canterville as a mother-in-law; she would be too well- 
bred to meddle. Her husband came in at three o’clock, just after 
they had left the table, and said to Jackson Lemon that it was very 
good in him to have waited. 

“I haven’t waited,” Jackson replied, with his watch in his hand; 
"‘you are punctual to the minute.” 

I know not how Lord Canterville may have judged his young 
friend, but Jackson Lemon had been told more than once in his 
life that he was a very good fellow, but rather too literal. After 
he had lighted a cigarette in his lordship's ”den,” a large brown 
apartment on the ground-floor, which partook at once of the nature 
of an office and of that of a harness-room (it could not have been 
called in any degree a library), he went straight to the point in these 
terms: “Well now. Lord Canterville, I feel as if I ought to let you 
know without more delay that I am in love with Lady Barb, and that 
I should like to marry her.” So he spoke, puffing his cigarette, with 
his conscious but unextenuating eye fixed on his host. 

No man, as I have intimated, bore better being looked at than this 
noble personage; he seemed to bloom in the envious warmth of 
human contemplation, and never appeared so faultless as when he 
was most exposed. ”My dear fellow, my dear fellow,” he murmured, 
almost in disparagement, stroking his ambrosial beard from before 
the empty fireplace. He lifted his eyebrows, but he looked perfectly 
good-natured. 

“Are you surprised, sir?” Jackson Lemon asked. 

“Why, I suppose any one is surprised at a man wanting one of 
his children. He sometimes feels the weight of that sort of thing 
so much, you know. He wonders what the devil another man wants 
of them.” And Lord Canterville laughed pleasantly out of the 
copious fringe of his lips. 
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“1 only want one of them,” said Jackson Lemon, laughing too, 
but with a lighter organ. 

"Polygamy would be rather good for the parents. However, Lucy 
told me the other night that she thought you were looking the way 
you speak of.” 

"Yes, 1 told Lady Bcauchemin that I love Lady Barb, and she 
seemed to think it was natural.” 

"Oh, yes, 1 suppose there's no want of nature in it! But, my dear 
fellow, I really don’t know what to say.” 

"Of course you’ll have to think of it.” Jackson Lemon, in saying 
this, felt that he was making the most liberal concession to the point 
of view of his interlocutor; being perfectly aware that in his own 
country it was not left much to the parents to think of. 

"I shall have to talk it over with my wife.” 

“Lady Canterville has been very kind to me; I hope she will 
continue.” 

"My dear fellow, we are excellent friends. No one could appre- 
ciate you more than I.ady Canterville. Of course we can only con- 
sider such a question on the — a — the highest grounds. You would 
never want to marry without knowing, as it were, exactly what you 
are doing. I, on my side, naturally, you know, am bound to do the 
best I can for my own child. At the same lime, of course, we don’t 
want to spend our time in — a — ^w^alking round the horse. We warn 
to keep to the main lines.” It was settled between them after a little 
that the main lines were that Jackson Lemon knew to a certainty 
the state of his affections, and was in a position to pretend to the 
hand of a young lady who Lord Canterville might say — of course, 
you know, without swaggering about it — had a right to expect to 
do well, as the women call it. 

"I should think she had,” Jackson Lemon said; "she’s a beautiful 
type.” 

Lord Canterville stared a moment. "She is a clever, well-grown girl, 
and she takes her fences like a grasshopper. Does she know all this, 
by the way?” he added. 

"Oh yes, I told her last night.” 

Again Lord Canterville had the air, unusual with him, of return- 
ing his companion’s regard. "I am not sure that you ought to have 
done that, you know.” 
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“I couldn’t have spoken to you first — I couldn’t,” said Jackson 
Lemon. “I meant to; but it stuck in my crop.” 

“They don’t in your country, I guess,” his lordship returned, 
smiling. 

”Well, not as a general thing; however, I find it very pleasant 
to discuss with you now.” And in truth it was very pleasant. Nothing 
could be easier, friendlier, more informal, than Lord Canterville’s 
manner, which implied all sorts of equality, especially that of age 
and fortune, and made Jackson Lemon feel at the end of three 
minutes almost as if he too were a beautifully preserved and some- 
what straitened nobleman of sixty, with the views of a man of the 
world about his own marriage. The young American perceived that 
Lord Canterville waived the point of his having spoken first to the 
girl herself, and saw in this indulgence a just concession to the ardor 
of young affection. For Lord Canterville seemed perfectly to 
appreciate the sentimental side, — at least so far as it was embodied in 
his visitor, — when he said without deprecation: “Did she give you 
any encouragement?” 

“Well, she didn't box my ears. She told me that she would think 
of it, but that I must speak to you. But naturally I shouldn't have 
said what I did to her if I hadn’t made up my mind during the last 
fortnight that I am not disagreeable to her.” 

“Ah, my dear young man, women are odd cattle!” Lord Canter- 
ville exclaimed, rather unexpectedly. “But of course you know all 
that,” he added in an instant; “you take the general risk.” 

“I am perfectly willing to take the general risk; the particular 
risk is small.” 

“Well, upon my honor I don't really know my girls. You see a 
man's time, in England, is tremendously taken up; but I dare say it’s 
the same in your country. Their mother knows them — I think I 
had better send for their mother. If you don’t mind I'll just suggest 
that she join us here.” 

“I’m rather afraid of you both together, but if it will settle it 
any quicker — ” said Jackson Lemon. Lord Canterville rang the bell, 
and, when a servant appeared, despatched him with a message to 
her ladyship. While they were waiting, the young man remembered 
that it was in his power to give a more definite account of his 
pecuniary basis. He had simply said before that he was abundantly 
able to marry; he shrank from putting himself forward as a billion- 
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naire. He had a fine taste, and he wished to appeal to Lord Canter- 
ville primarily as a gentleman. But now that he had to make a 
double impression, he bethought himself of his millions, for millions 
were always impressive. “I think it only fair to let you know that 
my fortune is really very considerable,” he remarked. 

'Tes, I dare say you are beastly rich,” said Lord Canterville. 
have about seven millions.” 

‘‘Seven millions?” 

“I count in dollars; upwards of a million and a half sterling.” 

Lord Canterville looked at him from head to foot, with an air of 
cheerful resignation to a form of grossness which threatened to 
become common. Then he said, with a touch of that inconsequence 
of which he had already given a glimpse: “What the deuce, then, 
possessed you to turn doctor?” 

Jackson Lemon colored a little, hesitated, and then said quickly: 
“Because I had the talent for it.” 

“Of course, I don’t for a moment doubt of your ability; but don't 
you find it rather a bore?” 

“I don't practise much. I am rather ashamed to say that.” 

“Ah, well, of course, in your country it’s different. I dare say 
you've got a door-plate, eh?” 

“Oh yes, and a tin sign tied to the balcony!” said Jackson Lemon, 
smiling. 

“What did your father say to it?” 

“To my going into medicine? He said he would be hanged if he’d 
take any of my doses. He didn't think I should succeed; he wanted 
me to go into the house.” 

“Into the House — a — ’’ said Lord Canterville, hesitating a little. 
“Into your Congress — ^yes, exactly.” 

“Ah, no, not so bad as that. Into the store,” Jackson Lemon 
replied, in the candid tone in which he expressed himself when, for 
reasons of his own, he wished to be perfectly national. 

Lord Canterville stared, not venturing, even for the moment, to 
hazard an interpretation; and before a solution had presented itself. 
Lady Canterville came into the room. 

“My dear, I thought we had better see you. Do you know he wants 
to marry our second girl?” It was in these simple terms that her 
husband acquainted her with the question. 

Lady Canterville expressed neither surprise nor elation; she 
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simply stood there, smiling, with her head a little inclined to the 
side, with all her customary graciousness. Her charming eyes rested 
on those of Jackson Lemon; and though they seemed to show that 
she had to think a little of so serious a proposition, his own dis- 
covered in them none of the coldness of calculation. “Are you talking 
about Barberina?"' she asked in a moment, as if her thoughts had 
been far away. 

Of course they were talking about Barberina, and Jackson Lemon 
repeated to her ladyship what he had said to the girl's father. He had 
thought it all over, and his mind was quite made up. Moreover, he 
had spoken to Lady Barb. 

“Did she tell you that, my dear?" asked Lord Canterville, while 
he lighted another cigar. 

She gave no heed to this inquiry, which had been vague and 
accidental on his lordship's part, but simply said to Jackson Lemon 
that the thing was very serious, and that they had better sit down 
for a moment. In an instant he was near her on the sofa on which 
she had placed herself, still smiling and looking up at her husband 
with an air of general meditation, in which a sweet compassion for 
every one concerned was apparent. 

“Barberina has told me nothing,” she said after a little. 

“That proves she cares for me!" Jackson Lemon exclaimed, 
eagerly. 

Lady Canterville looked as if she thought this almost too ingen- 
ious, almost professional; but her husband said cheerfully, jovially: 
“Ah well, if she cares for you, I don't object.'' 

This was a little ambiguous; but before Jackson Lemon had time 
to look into it. Lady Canterville asked, gently: “Should you expect 
her to live in America?” 

“Oh, yes; that’s my home, you know.” 

“Shouldn’t you be living sometimes in England?” 

“Oh, yes, we’ll come over and see you.” The young man was in 
love, he wanted to marry, he wanted to be genial, and to commend 
himself to the parents of Lady Barb; at the same time it was in his 
nature not to accept conditions, save in so far as they exactly suited 
him, to tic himself, or, as they said in New York, to give himself 
away. In any transaction he preferred his own terms to those of any 
one else. Therefore, the moment Lady Canterville gave signs of 
wishing to extract a promise, he was on his guard. 
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“Shell find it very different; perhaps she won't like it/* her lady- 
ship suggested. 

“If she likes me, she'll like my country,'' said Jackson Lemon, with 
decision. 

“He tells me he has got a plate on his door,'* Lord Canterville 
remarked, humorously. 

“We must talk to her, of course; we must understand how she 
feels," said his wife, looking more serious than she had done as yet. 

“Please don’t discourage her. Lady Canterville," the young man 
begged; “and give me a chance to talk to her a little more myself. 
You haven’t given me much chance, you know." 

“We don’t offer our daughters to people, Mr. Lemon." Lady Can- 
terville was always gentle, but now she was a little majestic. 

“She isn't like some women in London, you know," said Jackson 
Lemon's host, who seemed to remember that to a discussion of such 
importance he ought from time to time to contribute a word of 
wisdom. And Jackson Lemon, certainly, if the idea had been pre- 
sented to him, would have said that. No, decidedly. Lady Barberina 
had not been thrown at him. 

“Of course not," he declared, in answer to her mother's remark. 
“But, you know, you mustn't refuse them too much, cither; you 
mustn't make a poor fellow wait too long. I admire her, I love her, 
more than I can say; I give you my word of honor for that." 

“He seems to think that settles it," said Lord Canterville, smiling 
down at the young American, very pleasantly, from his place before 
the cold chimney-piece. 

“Of course that’s what we desire, Phillip,” her ladyship returned, 
very nobly. 

“Lady Barb believes it; I am sure she docsl" Jackson Lemon 
exclaimed. “Why should I pretend to be in love with her if I am 
not?" 

Lady Canterville received this inquiry in silence, and her husband, 
with just the least air in the world of repressed impatience, began to 
walk up and down the room. He was a man of many engagements, 
and he had been closeted for more than a quarter of an hour with 
the young American doctor. “Do you imagine you should come often 
to England?" Lady Canterville demanded, with a certain abruptness, 
returning to that important point. 
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“I'm afraid I can't tell you that; of course we shall do whatever 
seems best.” He was prepared to suppose they should cross the 
Atlantic every summer: that prospect was by no means displeasing 
to him; but he was not prepared to give any such pledge to Lady 
Canterville, especially as he did not believe it would really be neces- 
sary. It was in his mind, not as an overt pretension, but as a tacit 
implication that he should treat with Barberina's parents on a foot- 
ing of perfect equality; and there would somehow be nothing equal 
if he should begin to enter into engagements which didn't belong 
to the essence of the matter. They were to give their daughter, and 
he was to take her; in this arrangement there would be as much on 
one side as on the other. But beyond this he had nothing to ask 
of them; there was nothing he wished them to promise, and his own 
pledges, therefore, would have no equivalent. Whenever his wife 
should wish it, she should come over and see her people. Her home 
was to be in New York; but he was tacitly conscious that on the 
question of absences he should be very liberal. Nevertheless, there 
was something in the very grain of his character which forbade that 
he should commit himself at present in respect to limes and dates. 

Lady Canterville looked at her husband, but her husband was not 
attentive; he was taking a peep at his watch. In a moment, however, 
he threw out a remark to the effect that he thought it a capital 
thing that the two countries should become more united, and 
there was nothing that would bring it about better than a few of 
the best people on both sides pairing off together. The English, 
indeed, had begun it; a lot of fellows had brought over a lot of 
pretty girls, and it was quite fair play that the Americans should 
take their pick. They were all one race, after all; and why shouldn't 
they make one society, — the best on both sides, of course? Jackson 
Lemon smiled as he recognized Lady Marmaduke's philosophy, and 
he was pleased to think that Lady Beauchemin had some influence 
with her father; for he was sure the old gentleman (as he mentally 
designated his host) had got all this from her, though he expressed 
himself less happily than the cleverest of his daughters. Our hero 
had no objection to make to it, especially if there was anything in it 
that would really help his case. But it was not in the least on these 
high grounds that he had sought the hand of Lady Barb. He wanted 
her not in order that her people and his (the best on both sides!) 
should make one society; he wanted her simply because he wanted 
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her. Lady Canterville smiled; but she seemed to have another 
thought. 

“I quite appreciate what my husband says; but I don’t see why 
poor Barb should be the one to begin.” 

'1 dare say she’ll like it,” said Lord Canterville, as if he were 
attempting a short cut. “They say you spoil your women awfully,” 

“She’s not one of their women yet,” her ladyship remarked, in the 
sweetest tone in the world; and then she added, without Jackson 
Lemon’s knowing exactly what she meant, “It seems so strange.” 

He was a little irritated; and perhaps these simple words added to 
the feeling. There had been no positive opposition to his suit, and 
Lord and Lady Canterville were most kind; but he felt that they held 
back a little; and though he had not expected them to throw 
themselves on his neck, he was rather disappointed; his pride was 
touched. Why should they hesitate? He considered himself such a 
good parti. It was not so much the old gentleman, it was Lady Can- 
terville. As he saw the old gentleman look, covertly, a second time 
at his watch, he could have believed he would have been glad to 
settle the matter on the spot. Lady Canterville seemed to wish her 
daughter’s lover to come forward more, to give certain assurances 
and guaranties. He felt that he was ready to say or do anything that 
was a matter of proper form; but he couldn’t take the tone of trying 
to purchase her ladyship’s consent, penetrated as he was with the 
conviction that such a man as he could be trusted to care for his 
wife rather more than an impecunious British peer and his wife 
could be supposed (with the lights he had acquired in English 
society) to care even for the handsomest of a dozen children. It was 
a mistake on I.ady Canterville’s part not to recognize that. He 
humored her mistake to the extent of saying, just a little dryly, “My 
wife shall certainly have everything she wants.” 

“He tells me he is disgustingly rich,” Lord Canterville added, 
pausing before their companion with his hands in his pockets. 

“I am glad to hear it; but it isn’t so much that,” she answered, 
sinking back a little on her sofa. If it was not that, she did not say 
what it was, though she had looked for a moment as if she were 
going to. She only raised her eyes to her husband’s face, as if to 
ask for inspiration. I know not whether she found it, but in a mo- 
ment she said to Jackson Lemon, seeming to imply that it was quite 
another point: “Do you expect to continue your profession?” 
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He had no such intention, so far as his profession meant getting 
up at three o^clock in the morning to assuage the ills of humanity; 
but here, as before, the touch of such a question instantly stiffened 
him. “Oh, my profession! I am rather ashamed of that matter. I 
have neglected my work so much, I don’t know what 1 shall be able 
to do, once I am really settled at home.“ 

Lady Canterville received these remarks in silence; fixing her eyes 
again upon her husband’s face. But this nobleman was really not 
helpful; still with his hands in his pockets, save when he needed to 
remove his cigar from his lips, he went and looked out of the 
window. “Of course we know you don’t practice, and when you’re 
a married man you will have less time even than now. But I should 
really like to know if they call you Doctor over there.’’ 

“Oh, yes, universally. We are nearly as fond of titles as your 
people.*’ 

“I don’t call that a title.” 

“It’s not so good as duke or marquis, I admit; but we have to take 
what we have got.” 

“Oh, bother, what does it signify?” Lord Canterville demanded, 
from his place at the window. “I used to have a horse named Doctor, 
and a devilish good one too.” 

“You may call me bishop, if you like,” said Jackson Lemon, 
laughing. 

I.ady Canterville looked grave, as if she did not enjoy this 
pleasantry. “I don’t care for any titles,” she observed; “I don’t see 
why a gentleman shouldn’t be called Mr.” 

It suddenly appeared to Jackson Lemon that there was some- 
thing helpless, confused, and even slightly comical, in the position 
of this noble and amiable lady. The impression made him feci 
kindly; he too, like Lord Canterville, had begun to long for a short 
cut. He relaxed a moment, and leaning toward his hostess, with a 
smile and his hands on his little knees, he said, softly, “It seems to me 
a question of no importance; all I desire is that you should call me 
your son-in-law.” 

Lady Canterville gave him her hand, and he pressed it almost 
affectionately. Then she got up, remarking that before anything 
was decided she must see her daughter, she must learn from her own 
lips the state of her feelings. “I don’t like at all her not having 
spoken to me already,” she added. 
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“Well, of course, over there, that's the kind of thing. But he seems 
really to have a most extraordinary fortune; and every one does 
say their women have carle blanche” 

“Carte blanche is not what Barb wishes: she wishes a settlement. 
She wants a definite income; she wants to be safe.” 

Lord Canterville stared a moment. “Has she told you so? I thought 
you said—.” And then he stopped. “I beg your pardon,” he added. 

Lady Canterville gave no explanation of her inconsistency. She 
went on to remark that American fortunes were notoriously inse- 
cure; one heard of nothing else; they melted away like smoke. It was 
their duty to their child to demand that something should be fixed. 

“He has a million and a half sterling,” said Lord Canterville. “I 
can’t make out what he does with it.” 

“She ought to have something very handsome,” his wife remarked. 

“Well, my dear, you must settle it: you must consider it; you must 
send for Hilary. Only take care you don’t put him off; it may be a 
very good opening you know. There is a great deal to be done out 
there; I believe in all that,” Lord Canterville went on, in the tone 
of a conscientious parent. 

“There is no doubt that he is a doctor — in those places,” 
said Lady Canterville, musingly. 

“He may be a pedlar for all I care.” 

“If they should go out, I think Agatha might go with them,” 
her ladyship continued, in the same tone, a little disconnectedly. 

“You may send them all out if you like. Good by!” And Lord Can- 
terville kissed his wife. 

But she detained him a moment, with her hand on his arm. 
“Don’t you think he is very much in love?” 

“Oh, yes, he’s very bad; but he’s a clever little beggar.” 

“She likes him very much,” Lady Canterville announced, rather 
formally, as they separated. 



PARTn 

IV 


I ACKSON LEMON had Said to Sidney Feeder in the Park that he 
would call on Mr. and Mrs. Freer; but three weeks elapsed before 
he knocked at their door in Jermyn Street. In the meantime he had 
met them at dinner, and Mrs. Freer had told him that she hoped 
very much he would find time to come and see her. She had not 
reproached him, nor shaken her finger at him; and her clemency, 
which was calculated, and very characteristic of her, touched him so 
much (for he was in fault; she was one of his mother’s oldest and 
best friends), that he very soon presented himself. It was on a fine 
Sunday afternoon, rather late, and the region of Jermyn Street 
looked forsaken and inanimate; the native dulness of the landscape 
appeared in all its purity. Mrs. Freer, however, was at home, resting 
on a lodging-house sofa— an angular couch, draped in faded chintz 
— before she went to dress for dinner. She made the young man very 
welcome; she told him she had been thinking of him a great deal; 
she had wished to have a chance to talk with him. He immediately 
perceived what she had in mind, and then he remembered that Sid- 
ney Feeder had told him what it was that Mr. and Mrs. Freer took 
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upon themselves to say. This had provoked him at the time, but he 
had forgotten it afterward; partly because he became aware, that 
same evening, that he did wish to marry the “young marchioness,” 
and partly because since then he had had much greater annoyances. 
Yes, the poor young man, so conscious of liberal intentions, of a 
large way of looking at the future, had had much to irritate and dis- 
gust him. He had seen the mistress of his allections but three or 
four times, and he had received letters from Mr. Hilary, Lord Can- 
terville’s solicitor, asking him, in terms the most obsequious, it is 
true, to designate some gentleman of the law with whom the pre- 
liminaries of his marriage to Lady Barberina Clement might be 
arranged. He had given Mr. Hilary the name of such a functionary, 
but he had written by the same post to his own solicitor (for whose 
services in other matters he had had much occasion, Jackson Lemon 
being distinctly contentious), instructing him that he was at liberty 
to meet Mr. Hilary, but not at liberty to entertain any proposals as 
to this odious English idea of a settlement. If marrying Jackson 
Lemon were not settlement enough, then Lord and Lady Canter- 
ville had better alter their point of view. It was quite out of the 
question that he should alter his. It would perhaps be difficult to 
explain the strong aversion that he entertained to the introduction 
into his prospective union of this harsh diplomatic element; it was 
as if they mistrusted him, suspected him; as if his hands were to be 
tied, so that he could not handle his own fortune as he thought best. 
It was not the idea of parting with his money that displeased him, 
for he flattered himself that he had plans of expenditure for his wife 
beyond even the imagination of her distinguished parents. It struck 
him even that they were fools not to have perceived that they should 
make a much better thing of it by leaving him perfectly free. This 
intervention of the solicitor was a nasty little English tradition — 
totally at variance with the large spirit of American habits — to which 
he would not submit. It was not his way to submit when he dis- 
approved: why should he change his way on this occasion, when the 
matter lay so near him? These reflections, and a hundred more, had 
flowed freely through his mind for several days before he called in 
Jermyn Street, and they had engendered a lively indignation and a 
really bitter sense of wrong. As may be imagined, they had infused a 
certain awkwardness into his relations with the house of Canterville, 
and it may be said of these relations that they were for the moment 
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virtually suspended. His first interview with Lady Barb, after his 
conference with the old couple, as he called her august elders, had 
been as tender as he could have desired. Lady Canterville, at the end 
of three days, had sent him an invitation — five words on a card — 
asking him to dine with them to-morrow, quite en famille. This had 
been the only formal intimation that his engagement to Lady Barb 
was recognized; for even at the family banquet, which included half 
a dozen outsiders, there had been no allusion on the part either of 
his host or his hostess to the subject of their conversation in Lord 
Cantcrville’s den. The only allusion was a wandering ray, once or 
twice, in Lady Barberina's eyes. When, however, after dinner, she 
strolled away with him into the music-room, which was lighted 
and empty, to play for him something out of Carmen, of which he 
had spoken at table, and when the young couple were allowed to 
enjoy for upwards of an hour, unmolested, the comparative privacy 
of this rich apartment, he felt that Lady Canterville definitely 
counted upon him. She didn’t believe in any serious difficulties. 
Neither did he, then; and that was why it was a nuisance there 
should be a vain appearance of them. The arrangements, he sup- 
posed I.ady Canterville would have said, were pending, and indeed 
they were; for he had already given orders in Bond Street for the 
setting of an extraordinary number of diamonds. Lady Barb, at any 
rate, during that hour he spent with her, had had nothing to say 
about arrangements; and it had been an hour of pure satisfaction. 
She had seated herself at the piano and had played perpetually, in 
a soft, incoherent manner, while he leaned over the instrument, 
very close to her, and said everything that came into his head. She 
was very bright and serene, and she looked at him as if she liked him 
very much. 

This was all he expected of her, for it did not belong to the cast 
of her beauty to betray a vulgar infatuation. That beauty was more 
delightful to him than ever; and there was a softness about her 
which seemed to say to him that from this moment she was quite 
his own. He felt more than ever the value of such a possession; it 
came over him more than ever that it had taken a great social out- 
lay to produce such a mixture. Simple and girlish as she was, and not 
particularly quick in the give and take of conversation, she seemed 
to him to have a part of the history of England in her blood; she was 
a resume of generations of privileged people, and of centuries of rich 
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country-life. Between these two, of course, there was no allusion to 
the question which had been put into the hands of Mr. Hilary, and 
the last thing that occurred to Jackson Lemon was that Lady Barb 
had views as to his settling a fortune upon her before their marriage. 
It may appear singular, but he had not asked himself whether his 
money operated upon her in any degree as a bribe; and this was be- 
cause, instinctively, he felt that such a speculation was idle, — the 
point was not to be ascertained, — and because he was willing to 
assume that it was agreeable to her that she should continue to live 
in luxury. It was eminently agreeable to him that he might enable 
her to do so. He was acquainted with the mingled character of human 
motives, and he was glad that he was rich enough to pretend to the 
hand of a young woman who, for the best of reasons, would be very 
expensive. After that happy hour in the music-room he had ridden 
with her twice; but he had not found her otherwise accessible. She 
had let him know, the second time they rode, that Lady Canterville 
had directed her to make, for the moment, no further appointment 
with him; and on his presenting himself, more than once at the 
house, he had been told that neither the mother nor the daughter 
was at home; it had been added that Lady Barberina was staying 
at Roehampton. On giving him that information in the Park, Lady 
Barb had looked at him with a mute reproach, — there was always 
a certain superior dumbness in her eyes, — as if he were exposing her 
to an annoyance that she ought to be spared; as if he were taking an 
eccentric line on a question that all well-bred people treated in the 
conventional way. His induction from this was not that she wished 
to be secure about his money, but that, like a dutiful English daugh- 
ter, she received her opinions (on points that were indifferent to her) 
ready-made from a mamma whose fallibility had never been exposed. 
He knew by this that his solicitor had answered Mr. Hilary's letter, 
and that Lady Canterville’s coolness was the fruit of this correspond- 
ence. The effect of it was not in the least to make him come round, 
as he phrased it; he had not the smallest intention of doing that. 
Lady Canterville had spoken of the traditions of her family; but he 
had no need to go to his family for his own. They resided within 
himself; anything that he had definitely made up his mind to, 
acquired in an hour the force of a tradition. Meanwhile, he was in 
the detestable position of not knowing whether or no he were 
engaged. He wrote to Lady Barb to inquire, — it being so strange that 
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she should not receive him; and she answered, in a very pretty little 
letter, which had to his mind a sort of bygone quality, an old- 
fashioned freshness, as if it might have been written in the last 
century by Clarissa or Amelia: she answered that she did not in the 
least understand the situation; that, of course, she would never give 
him up; that her mother had said that there were the best reasons 
for their not going too fast; that, thank God, she was yet young, and 
could wait as long as he would; but that she begged he wouldn't 
write her anything about money-matters, as she could never com- 
prehend them. Jackson felt that he was in no danger whatever of 
making this last mistake; he only noted how Lady Barb thought it 
natural that there should be a discussion; and this made it vivid to 
him afresh that he had got hold of a daughter of the Crusaders. His 
ingenious mind could appreciate this hereditary assumption per- 
fectly, at the same time that, to light his own footsteps, it remained 
entirely modern. He believed — or he thought he believed — that in 
the end he should marry Barbcrina Clement on his own terms; but 
in the interval there was a sensible indignity in being challenged and 
checked. One effect of it, indeed, was to make him desire the girl 
more keenly. When she was not before his eyes in the flesh, she 
hovered before him as an image; and this image had reasons of its 
own for being a radiant picture. There were moments, however, 
when he wearied of looking at it; it was so impalpable and thank- 
less, and then Jackson Lemon, for the first time in his life, was 
melancholy. He felt alone in London, and very much out of it, 
in spite of all the acquaintances he had made, and the bills he had 
paid; he felt the need of a greater intimacy than any he had 
formed (save, of course, in the case of Lady Barb). He wanted to vent 
his disgust, to relieve himself, from the American point of view. 
He felt that in engaging in a contest with the great house of Canter- 
ville, he was, after all, rather single. That singleness was, of course, 
in a great measure an inspiration; but it pinched him a little at 
moments. Then he wished his mother had been in London, for he 
used to talk of his affairs a great deal with this delightful parent, 
who had a soothing way of advising him in the sense he liked best. 
He had even gone so far as to wish he had never laid eyes on Lady 
Barb, and had fallen in love with some transatlantic maiden of a 
similar composition. He presently came back, of course, to the 
knowledge that in the United States there was — ^and there could be 
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— nothing similar to Lady Barb; for was it not precisely as a product 
of the English climate and the British constitution that he valued 
her? He had relieved himself, from his American point of view, 
by speaking his mind to Lady Beauchemin, who confessed that she 
was very much vexed with her parents. She agreed with him that 
they had made a great mistake; they ought to have left him free; 
and she expressed her confidence that that freedom would be for 
her family, as it were, like the silence of the sage, golden. He must 
excuse them; he must remember that what was asked of him had 
been their custom for centuries. She did not mention her authority 
as to the origin of customs, but she assured him that she would say 
three words to her father and mother, which would make it all 
right. Jackson answered that customs were all very well, but that 
intelligent people recognized, when they saw it, the right occasion 
for departing from them; and with this he awaited the result of 
Lady Beauchemin’s remonstrance. It had not as yet been perceptible, 
and it must be said that this charming woman was herself much 
bothered. When, on her venturing to say to her mother that she 
thought a wrong line had been taken with regard to her sister's 
pritendant, Lady Canterville had replied that Mr. Lemon's unwill- 
ingness to settle anything was in itself a proof of what they had 
feared, the unstable nature of his fortune (for it was useless to 
talk — this gracious lady could be very decided — there could be no 
serious reason but that one) — on meeting this argument, as I say, 
Jackson's protectress felt considerably baffled. It was perhaps true, 
as her mother said, that if they didn't insist upon proper guaranties, 
Barberina might be left in a few years with nothing but the stars 
and stripes (this odd phrase was a quotation from Mr. Lemon) to 
cover her. Lady Beauchemin tried to reason it out with Lady Mar- 
maduke; but these were complications unforseen by Lady Marma- 
duke in her project of an Anglo-American society. She was obliged 
to confess that Mr. Lemon's fortune could not have the solidity of 
long-established things; it was a very new fortune indeed. His 
father had made the greater part of it all in a lump, a few years 
before his death, in the extraordinary way in which people made 
money in America; that, of course, was why the son had those 
singular professional attributes. He had begun to study to be a 
doctor very young, before his expectations were so great. Then he 
had found he was very clever, and very fond of it; and he had kept 
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on, because, after all, in America, where there were no country gentle- 
men, a young man had to have something to do, don't you know? 
And Lady Marmaduke, like an enlightened woman, intimated that 
in such a case she thought it in much better taste not to try to 
sink anything. “Because, in America, don’t you see,” she reasoned, 
“you can't sink it — nothing will sink. Everything is floating about — 
in the newspapers.” And she tried to console her friend by remark- 
ing that if Mr. Lemon’s fortune was precarious, it was at all events 
so big. That was just the trouble for Lady Beauchemin; it was so 
big, and yet they were going to lose it. He was as obstinate as a mule; 
she was sure he would never come round. Lady Marmaduke declared 
that he would come round; she even offered to bet a dozen pair of 
gants de Suede on it; and she added that this consummation lay 
quite in the hands of Barberina. Lady Beauchemin promised herself 
to converse with her sister; for it was not for nothing that she her- 
self had felt the international contagion. 

Jackson Lemon, to dissipate his chagrin, had returned to the 
sessions of the medical congress, where, inevitably, he had fallen into 
the hands of Sidney Feeder, who enjoyed in this disinterested 
assembly a high popularity. It was Dr. Feeder’s earnest desire that 
his old friend should share it, which was all the more easy as the 
medical congress was really, as the young physician observed, a 
perpetual symposium. Jackson Lemon entertained the whole body 
— entertained it profusely, and in a manner befitting one of the 
patrons of science rather than its humbler votaries; but these 
dissipations only made him forget for a moment that his relations 
with the house of Canterville were anomalous. His great difficulty 
punctually came back to him, and Sidney Feeder saw it stamped 
upon his brow. Jackson Lemon, with his acute inclination to open 
himself, was on the point, more than once, of taking the sympathetic 
Sidney into his confidence. His friend gave him easy opportunity; 
he asked him what it was he was thinking of all the time, and 
whether the young marchioness had concluded she couldn't swallow 
a doctor. These forms of speech were displeasing to Jackson Lemon, 
whose fastidiousness was nothing new; but it was for even deeper 
reasons that he said to himself that, for such complicated cases as 
his, there was no assistance in Sidney Feeder. To understand his situ- 
ation one must know the world: and the child of Cincinnati didn't 
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know the world, — at least the world with which his friend was now 
concerned. 

“Is there a hitch in your marriage? Just tell me that,” Sidney 
Feeder had said, taking everything for granted, in a manner which 
was in itself a proof of great innocence. It is true he had added that 
he supposed he had no business to ask; but he had been anxious 
about it ever since hearing from Mr. and Mrs. Freer that the British 
aristocracy was down on tlie medical profession. “Do they want you 
to give it up? Is that what the hitch is about? Don’t desert your 
colors, Jackson. The repression of pain, the mitigation of misery, 
constitute surely the noblest profession in the world.” 

“My dear fellow, you don’t know what you are talking about,” 
Jackson observed, for answer to this. “I haven’t told any one I was 
going to be married; still less have I told any one that any one 
objected to my profession. I should like to see them do it. I have got 
out of the swim to-day, but I don’t regard myself as the sort of person 
that people object to. And I do expect to do something, yet.” 

“Come home, then, and do it. And excuse me if I say that the 
facilities for getting married are much greater over there.” 

“You don’t seem to have found them very great.” 

“I have never had time. Wait till my next vacation, and you will 
see. 

“The facilities over there arc too great. Nothing is good but what 
is difficult,” said Jackson Lemon, in a tone of artificial senteniiousness 
that quite tormented his interlocutor. 

“Well, they have got their backs up, I can sec that. I’m glad you 
like it. Only if they despise your profession, what will they say to that 
of your friends? If they think you arc queer, what would they think 
of me?” asked Sidney Feeder, the turn of whose mind was not, as a 
general thing, in the least sarcastic, but who was pushed to this 
sharpness by a conviction that (in spite of declarations which seemed 
half an admission and half a denial) his friend was suffering him- 
self to be bothered for the sake of a good which might be obtained 
elsewhere without bother. It had come over him that the bother was 
of an unworthy kind. 

“My dear fellow, all that is idiotic.” That had been Jackson 
Lemon’s reply; but it expressed but a portion of his thoughts. The 
rest was inexpressible, or almost; being connected with a sentiment 
of rage at its having struck even so genial a mind as Sidney Feeder’s, 
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that in propOvSing to marry a daughter of the highest civilization he 
was going out of his way— departing from his natural line. Was he 
then so ignoble, so pledged to inferior things, that when he saw a 
girl who (putting aside the fact that she had not genius, which was 
rare, and which, though he prized rarity, he didn't want) seemed to 
him the most complete feminine nature he had known, he was to 
think himself too different, too incongruous, to mate with her? 
He would mate with whom he chose; that was the upshot of Jackson 
Lemon's reflections. Several days elapsed, during which everybody — 
even the pure-minded, like Sidney Feeder — seemed to him very 
abject. 

I relate all this to show why it was that in going to see Mrs. Freer 
he was prepared much less to be angry with people who, like the 
Dexter Freers, a month before, had given it out that he was engaged 
to a peer’s daughter, than to resent the insinuation that there were 
obstacles to such a prospect. He sat with Mrs. Freer alone for half 
an hour, in the sabbatical stillness of jermyn Street, tier husband 
had gone for a walk in the Park; he always walked in the Park on 
Sunday. All the world might have been there, and Jackson and 
Mrs. Freer in sole possession of the district of St. James’s. This per- 
haps had something to do with making him at last rather confiden- 
tial; the influences were conciliatory, persuasive. Mrs. Freer was 
extremely sympathetic; she treated him like a person she had 
known from the age of ten; asked his leave to continue recumbent; 
talked a great deal about his mother; and seemed almost, for a 
while, to perform the kindly functions of that lady. It had been wise 
of her from the first not to allude, even indirectly, to his having 
neglected so long to call; her silence on this point was in the best 
taste. Jackson Lemon had forgotten that it was a habit with her, 
and indeed a high accomplisinnent, never to reproach people with 
these omissions. You might have left her alone for two years, her 
greeting was always the same; she was never either too delighted to 
see you, or not delighted enough. After a while, however, he 
perceived that her silence had been to a certain extent a reference; 
she appeared to take for granted that he devoted all his hours to a 
certain young lady. It came over him, for a moment, that his coun- 
try people took a great deal for granted; but when Mrs. Freer, rather 
abruptly, sitting up on her sofa, said to him, half simply, half 
solemnly, “And now, my dear Jackson, I want you to tell me some- 
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thingl'' — ^he perceived that, after all, she didn’t pretend to know 
more about the impending matter than he himself did. In the course 
of a quarter of an hour — so appreciatively she listened — he had 
told her a good deal about it. It was the first time he had said so 
much to any one, and the process relieved him even more than he 
would have supposed. It made certain things clear to him, by 
bringing them to a point — above all, the fact that he had been 
wronged. He made no allusion whatever to its being out of the 
usual way that, as an American doctor, he should sue for the hand 
of a marquis’s daughter; and this reserve was not voluntary, it was 
quite unconscious. His mind was too full of the offensive conduct of 
the Cantervillcs, and the sordid side of their want of confidence. He 
could not imagine that while he talked to Mrs. Freer — and it amazed 
him afterward that he should have chattered so; he could account 
for it only by the state of his nerves — she should be thinking only of 
the strangeness of the situation he sketched for her. She thought 
Americans as good as olher people, but she didn’t see where, in 
American life, the daughter of a marquis would, as she phrased it, 
work in. To take a simple instance, — they coursed through Mrs. 
Freer’s mind with extraordinary speed, — would she not always expect 
to go in to dinner first? As a novelty, over there, they might like to 
see her do it, at first; there might be even a pressure for places for 
the spectacle. But with the increase of every kind of sophistication 
that was taking place in America, the humorous view to which she 
would owe her safety might not continue to be taken; and then 
where would Lady Barberina be? This was but a small instance; but 
Mrs. Frecr’s vivid imagination — much as she had lived in Europe, 
she knew her native land so well — saw a host of others massing them- 
selves behind it. The consequence of all of which was that after 
listening to him in the most engaging silence, she raised her clasped 
hands, pressed them against her breast, lowered her voice to a tone 
of entreaty, and, with her perpetual little smile, uttered three words: 
“My dear Jackson, don’t — don’t — don’t.” 

“Don’t what?” he asked, staring. 

“Don’t neglect the chance you have of getting out of it; it would 
never do.” 

He knew what she meant by his chance of getting out of it; in his 
many meditations he had, of course, not overlooked that. The 
ground the old couple had taken about settlements (and the fact that 
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Lady Beauchemin had not come back to him to tell him, as she 
promised, that she had moved them, proved how firmly they were 
rooted) would have offered an all-sufficient pretext to a man who 
should have repented of his advances. Jackson Lemon knew that; 
but he knew at the same time that he had not repented. The old 
couple’s want of imagination did not in the least alter the fact that 
Barberina was, as he had told her father, a beautiful type. There- 
fore, he simply said to Mrs. Freer that he didn’t in the least wish to 
get out of it; he was as much in it as ever, and he intended to remain 
there. But what did she mean, he inquired in a moment, by her 
statement that it would never do? Why wouldn’t it do? Mrs. Freer 
replied by another inquiry, — Should he really like her to tell him? 
It wouldn’t do, because Lady Barb would not be satisfied with her 
place at dinner. She would not be content — in a society of com- 
moners — ^with any but the best; and the best she could not expect 
(and it was to be supposed that he did not expect her) always to 
have. 

“What do you mean by commoners?” Jackson Lemon demanded, 
looking very serious. 

“I mean you, and me, and my poor husband, and Dr. Feeder,” 
said Mrs. Freer. 

“I don’t see how there can be commoners where there are not 
lords. It is the lord that makes the comnM)ner; and vice versa.'* 

“Won’t a lady do as well? Lady Barberina — a single English girl 
— can make a million inferiors.” 

“She will be, before anything else, my wife; and she will not talk 
about inferiors any more than I do. I never do; it’s very vulgar.” 

“I don’t know what she’ll talk about, my dear Jackson, but she 
will think; and her thoughts won’t be pleasant, — I mean for others. 
Do you expect to sink her to your own rank?” 

Jackson Lemon's bright little eyes were fixed more brightly than 
ever upon his hostess. “I don’t understand you; and I don’t think 
you understand yourself.” This was not absolutely candid, for he did 
understand Mrs. Freer to a certain extent; it has been related that 
before he asked Lady Barb’s hand of her parents there had been 
moments when he himself was not very sure that the flower of the 
British aristocracy would flourish in American soil. But an intima^ 
tion from another person that it was beyond his power to pass off 
his wife — ^whether she were the daughter of a peer or of a shoe- 
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maker — set all his blood on fire. It quenched on the instant his own 
perception of difficulties of detail, and made him feel only that he 
was dishonored — he, the heir of all the ages, — by such insinuations. 
It was his belief — though he had never before had occasion to put it 
forward — that his position, one of the best in the world, was one of 
those positions that make everything possible. He had had the best 
education the age could offer, for if he had rather wasted his time 
at Harvard, where he entered very young, he had, as he believed, 
been tremendously serious at Heidelberg and at Vienna. He had 
devoted himself to one of the noblest of professions, — a profession 
recognized as such everywhere but in England, — and he had 
inherited a fortune far beyond the expectation of his earlier years, 
the years when he cultivated habits of work, which alone — or rather 
in combination with talents that he neither exaggerated nor 
minimized — ^would have conduced to distinction. He was one of the 
most fortunate inhabitants of an immense, fresh, rich country, a 
country whose future was admitted to be incalculable, and he 
moved with perfect ease in a society in which he was not over- 
shadowed by others. It seemed to him, therefore, beneath his dignity 
to wonder whether he could afford, socially speaking, to marry 
according to his taste. Jackson Lemon pretended to be strong; and 
what was the use of being strong if you were not prepared to under- 
take things that timid people might find difficult? It was his plan to 
marry the woman he liked, and not to be afraid of her afterward. 
The effect of Mrs. Freer’s doubt of his success was to represent to 
him that his own character would not cover his wife’s; she couldn’t 
have made him feel otherwise if she had told him that he was marry- 
ing beneath him, and would have to ask for indulgence. “I don’t 
believe you know how much I think that any woman who marries 
me will be doing very well,” he added, directly. 

‘‘I am very sure of that; but it isn’t so simple — one's being an 
American,” Mrs. Freer rejoined, with a little philosophic sigh. 

”It’s whatever one chooses to make it.” 

“Well, you’ll make it what no one has done yet, if you take that 
young lady to America and make her happy there.” 

“Do you think it’s such a very dreadful place?” 

“No, indeed; but she will.” 

Jackson Lemon got up from his chair, and took up his hat and 
stick. He had actually turned a little pale, with the force of his 
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emotion; it had made him really quiver that his marriage to Lady 
Barberina should be looked at as too high a flight. He stood a 
moment leaning against the mantelpiece, and very much tempted to 
say to Mrs. Freer that she was a vulgar-minded old woman. But he 
said something that was really more to the point: “You forgot that 
she will have her consolations.” 

“Don’t go away, or I shall think I have offended you. You can’t 
console a wounded marchioness.” 

“How will she be wounded? People will be charming to her.” 

“They will be charming to her — charming to her!” These words 
fell from the lips of Dexter Freer, who had opened the door of the 
room and stood with the knob in his hand, putting himself into rela- 
tion to his wife’s talk with their visitor. This was accomplished in an 
instant. “Of course I know whom you mean,” he said, while he 
exchanged greetings with Jackson Lemon. “My wife and I — of 
course you know we arc great busybodies — have talked of your 
affair, and we differ about it completely: she sees only the dangers, 
and I see the advantages.” 

“By the advantages he means the fun for us,” Mrs. Freer remarked, 
settling her sofa-cushions. 

Jackson looked with a certain sharp blankness from one of these 
disinterested judges to the other; and even yet they did not perceive 
how their misdirected familiarities wrought upon him. It was 
hardly more agreeable to him to know that the husband wished to 
see Lady Barb in America, than to know that the wife had a dread 
of such a vision; for there was that in Dexter Freer’s face which 
seemed to say that the thing would take place somehow for the 
benefit of the spectators. “I think you both see too much — a great 
deal too much,” he answered, rather coldly. 

“My dear young man, at my age I can take certain liberties,’' 
said Dexter Freer. “Do it — I beseech you to do it; it has never been 
done before.” And then, as if Jackson’s glance had challenged this 
last assertion, he went on: “Never, I assure you, this particular 
thing. Young female members of the British aristocracy have mar- 
ried coachmen and fish-mongers, and all that sort of thing; but they 
have never married you and me.” 

“They certainly haven’t married you,” said Mrs. Freer. 

“I am much obliged to you for your advice.” It may be thought 
that Jackson Lemon took himself rather seriously; and indeed I 
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am afraid that if he had not done so there would have been no 
occasion for my writing this little history. But it made him almost 
sick to hear his engagement spoken of as a curious and ambiguous 
phenomenon. He might have his own ideas about it — one always 
had about one's engagement; but the ideas that appeared to have 
peopled the imagination of his friends ended by kindling a little 
hot spot in each of his cheeks. “I would rather not talk any more 
about my little plans,” he added to Dexter Freer. “I have been 
saying all sorts of absurd things to Mrs. Freer.” 

“They have been most interesting,” that lady declared. ”You 
have been very stupidly treated.” 

“May she tell me when you go?” her husband asked of the young 
man. 

”1 am going now; she may tell you whatever she likes.” 

“I am afraid wc have displeased you,'* said Mrs. Freer; “I have 
said too much what I think. You must excuse me, it's all for your 
mother.” 

“It's she whom I want Lady Barberina to seel” Jackson Lemon 
exclaimed, with the inconsequence of filial affection. 

“Deary me!” murmured Mrs. Freer. 

“We shall go back to America to see how you get on,” her hus- 
band said; “and if you succeed, it will be a great precedent.” 

“Oh, I shall succeed! ” and with this he took his departure. He 
walked away with the quick step of a man laboring under a certain 
excitement; walked up to Piccadilly and down past Hyde Park Cor- 
ner. It relieved him to traverse these distances, for he was thinking 
hard, under the influence of irritation; and locomotion helped him 
to think. Certain suggestions that had been made him in the last 
half-hour rankled in his mind, all the more that they seemed to 
have a kind of representative value, to be an echo of the common 
voice. If his prospects wore that face to Mrs. Freer, they would prob- 
ably wear it to others; and he felt a sudden need of showing such 
others that they took a pitiful measure of his position. Jackson 
Lemon walked and walked till he found himself on the highway of 
Hammersmith, I have represented him as a young man of much 
strength of purpose, and I may appear to undermine this plea when 
I relate that he wrote that evening to his solicitor that Mr. Hilary 
was to be informed that he would agree to any proposals for settle- 
ments that Mr. Hilary should make. Jackson's strength of purpose 
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was shown in his deciding to marry Lady Barberina on any terms. 
It seemed to him, under the influence of his desire to prove that 
he was not afraid — so odious was the imputation — that terms of any 
kind were very superficial things. What was fundamental, and of the 
essence of the matter, would be to marry Lady Barb and carry 
everything out 



V 


On SUNDAYS, now, you might be at home,” Jackson Lemon said 
to his wile in the following month of March, more than six months 
after his marriage. 

“Are the people any nicer on Sundays than they are on other 
days?” Lady Barbcrina replied, from the depths of her chair, with- 
out looking up from a stiff little book. 

He hesitated a single instant before answering; “I don’t know 
whether they are, but I think you might be.” 

“I'm as nice as I know how to be. You must take me as I am. 
You knew when you married me that I was not an American.” 

Jackson Lemon stood before the fire, towards which his wife's 
face was turned and her feet were extended; stood there some time, 
with his hands behind him and his eyes dropped a little obliquely 
upon the bent head and richly-draped figure of Lady Barberina. 
It may be said without delay that he was irritated, and it may be 
added that he had a double cause. He felt himself to be on the 
verge of the first crisis that had occurred between himself and his 
wife, — the reader will perceive that it had occurred rather promptly, 
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— and he was annoyed at his annoyance. A glimpse of his state 
of mind before his marriage has been given to the reader, who 
will remember that at that period Jackson Lemon somehow re- 
garded himself as lifted above possibilities of irritation. When 
one was strong, one was not irritable; and a union with a 
kind of goddess would of course be an element of strength. Lady 
Barb was a goddess still, and Jackson Lemon admired his wife 
as much as the day he led her to the altar; but I am not sure that 
he felt as strong. 

“How do you know what people are?” he said in a moment. 
“You have seen so few; you arc perpetually denying yourself. If you 
should leave New York to-morrow, you would know wonderfully 
little about it.” 

“It’s all the same,” said Lady Barb; “the people arc all exactly 
alike.” 

“How can you tell? You never see them.” 

“Didn’t I go out every night for the first two months we were 
here?” 

“It was only to about a dozen houses, — always the same; people, 
moreover, you had already met in London. You have got no gen- 
eral impressions.” 

“I’hat’s just what I have got; I had them before I came. Every 
one is just the same; they have just the same names — ^just the same 
manners.” 

Again, for an instant, Jackson Lemon hesitated; then he said, 
in that apparently artless tone of which mention has already been 
made, and which he sometimes used in London during his wooing: 
“Don’t you like it over here?” 

Lady Barb raised her eyes from her book. “Did you expect me 
to like it?” 

“I hoped you would, of course. I think I told you so.” 

“I don’t remember. You said very little about it; you seemed to 
make a kind of mystery. I knew, of course, you expected me to live 
here, but I didn’t know you expected me to like it.” 

“You thought I asked of you the sacrifice, as it were.” 

“I am sure I don’t know,” said Lady Barb. She got up from her 
chair and tossed the volume she had been reading into the empty 
seat. “I recommend you read that book,” she added. 

“Is it interesting?” 
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“It's an American novel.” 

“I never read novels.” 

“You had better look at that one; it will show you the kind of 
people you want me to know.” 

“I have no doubt it*s very vulgar,” said Jackson Lemon; “I don’t 
see why you read it.” 

“What else can I do? 1 can’t always be riding in the Park; I 
hate the Park,” Lady Barb remarked. 

“It’s quite as good as your own,” said her husband. 

She glanced at him with a certain quickness, her eyebrows 
slightly lifted. “Do you mean the park at Pasterns?” 

“No; I mean the park in London.” 

“I don’t care about London. One was only in London a few 
weeks.” 

“I suppose you miss the country,” said Jackson Lemon. It was his 
idea of life that he should not be afraid of anything, not be afraid, 
in any situation, of knowing the worst that was to be known about 
it; and the demon of a courage with which discretion was not prop- 
erly commingled prompted him to take soundings which were per- 
haps not absolutely necessary for safety, and yet which revealed 
unmistakable rocks. It was useless to know about rocks if he 
couldn’t avoid them; the only thing was to trust to the wind. 

“I don’t know what I miss. I think I miss everything!” This 
was his wife’s answer to his too-curious inquiry. It was not peevish, 
for that is not the tone of a goddess; but it expressed a good deal 
— a good deal more than Lady Barb, who was rarely eloquent, had 
expressed before. Nevertheless, though his question had been pre- 
cipitate, Jackson Lemon said to himself that he might take his time 
to think over what his wife’s little speech contained; he could not 
help seeing that the future w^ould give him abundant opportunity 
for that. He was in no hurry to ask himself whether poor Mrs. 
Freer, in Jermyn Street, might not, after all, have been right in say- 
ing that, in regard to marrying the product of an English caste, it 
was not so simple to be an American doctor — ^might avail little even, 
in such a case, to be the heir of all the ages. The transition was 
complicated, but in his bright mind it was rapid, from the brush 
of a momentary contact with such ideas to certain considerations 
which led him to say, after an instant, to his wife, “Should you like 
to go down into Connecticut?” 
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‘Into Connecticut?” 

'‘That's one of our States; it’s about as large as Ireland. I'll take 
you there if you like.” 

“What does one do there?" 

“We can try and get some hunting." 

“You and I alone?" 

“Perhaps we can get a party to join us." 

“The people in the State?" 

“Yes; we might propose it to them." 

“The tradespeople in the towns?" 

“Very true; they will have to mind their shops," said Jackson 
Lemon. “But we might hunt alone." 

“Are there any foxes?" 

“No; but there are a few old cows." 

Lady Barb had already perceived that her husband took it into 
his head once in a while to laugh at her, and she was aware that 
the present occasion was neither worse nor better than some others. 
She didn't mind it particularly now, though in England it would 
have disgusted her; she had the consciousness of virtue, — an im- 
mense comfort, — and flattered herself that she had learned the 
lesson of an altered standard of fitness; there were, moreover, so 
many more disagreeable things in America than being laughed at 
by one's husband. But she pretended to mind it, because it made 
him stop, and above all it stopped discussion, which with Jackson 
was so often jocular, and none the less tiresome for that. “I only 
want to be left alone," she said, in answer — though, indeed, it had 
not the manner of an answer — to his speech about the cows. With 
this she wandered away to one of the windows which looked out in 
the Fifth Avenue. She was very fond of these windows, and she had 
taken a great fancy to the Fifth Avenue, which, in the high-pitched 
winter weather, when everything sparkled, was a spectacle full of 
novelty. It will be seen that she was not wholly unjust to her adop- 
tive country; she found it delightful to look out of the window. This 
was a pleasure she had enjoyed in London only in the most furtive 
manner; it was not the kind of thing that girls did in England. Be- 
sides, in London, in Hill Street, there was nothing particular to 
see; but in the Fifth Avenue everything and every one went by, and 
observation was made consistent with dignity by the quantities of 
brocade and lace in which the windows were draped, which, some* 
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how, would not have been tidy in England, and which made an 
ambush, without concealing the brilliant day. Hundreds of women 
— the curious women of New York, who were unlike any that Lady 
Barb had hitherto seen — passed the house every hour; and her 
ladyship was infinitely entertained and mystified by the sight of 
their clothes. She spent a good deal more time than she was aware 
of in this amusement; and if she had been addicted to returning 
upon herself, or asking herself for an account of her conduct — 
an inquiry which she did not, indeed, completely neglect, but 
treated very cursorily, — it would have made her smile sadly to think 
what she appeared mainly to have come to America for, conscious 
though she was that her tastes were very simple, and that so long 
as she didn't hunt, it didn't much matter what she did. 

Her husband turned about to the fire, giving a push with his foot 
to a log that had fallen out of its place. Then he said, — and the 
connection with the words she had just uttered was apparent 
enough, — *Tou really must be at home on Sundays, you know. I 
used to like that so much in London. All the best women here do 
it. You had better begin to-day. I am going to see my mother; if 
I meet any one I will tell them to come." 

“Tell them not to talk so much," said Lady Barb, among her 
lace curtains. 

“Ah, my dear," her husband replied, “it isn’t every one that has 
your concision." And he went and stood behind her in the window, 
putting his aim around her waist. It was as much of a satisfaction 
to him as it had been six months before, at the time the solicitors 
were settling the matter, that this flower of an ancient stem should 
be worn upon his own breast; he still thought its fragrance a thing 
quite apart, and it was as clear as day to him that his wife was the 
handsomest woman in New York. He had begun, after their arrival, 
by telling her this very often; but the assurance brought no color 
to her cheek, no light to her eyes; to be the handsomest woman in 
New York evidently did not seem to her a position in life. More- 
over, the reader may be informed that, oddly enough. Lady Barb 
did not particularly believe this assertion. There were some very 
pretty women in New York, and without in the least wishing to be 
like them — she had seen no woman in America whom she desired 
to resemble — she envied some of their looks. It is probable that her 
finest points were those of which she was most unconscious. 
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But her husband was aware of all of them; nothing could exceed 
the minuteness of his appreciation of his wife. It was a sign of this 
that after he had stood behind her a moment he kissed her very 
tenderly. ‘‘Have you any message for my mother?'' he asked. 

“Please give her my love. And you might take her that book." 

“What book?" 

“That nasty one I have been reading." 

“Oh, bother your books," said Jackson Lemon, with a certain 
irritation, as he went out of the room. 

There had been a good many things in her life in New York 
that cost Lady Barb an effort; but sending her love to her mother- 
in-law was not one of these. She liked Mrs. Lemon better than any 
one she had seen in America; she was the only person who seemed 
to Lady Barb really simple, as she understood that quality. Many 
people had struck her as homely and rustic, and many others as 
pretentious and vulgar; but in Jackson’s mother she had found the 
golden mean of a simplicity which, as she would have said, was 
really nice. Her sister, Lady Agatha, was even fonder of Mrs. 
Lemon; but then Lady Agatha had taken the most extraordinary 
fancy to every one and everything, and talked as if America were 
the most delightful country in the world. She was having a lovely 
time (she already spoke the most beautiful American), and had 
been, during the winter that was just drawing to a close, the most 
prominent girl in New York. She had gone out at first with her 
sister; but for some weeks past Lady Barb had let so many occasions 
pass, that Agatha threw herself into the arms of Mrs. Lemon, who 
found her extraordinarly quaint and amusing, and was delighted to 
take her into society, Mrs. Lemon, as an old woman, had given up 
such vanities; but she only wanted a motive, and in her good nature 
she ordered a dozen new caps, and sat smiling against the wall while 
her little English maid, on polished floors, to the sound of music, 
cultivated the American step as well as the American tone. There 
was no trouble, in New York, about going out, and the winter was 
not half over before the little English maid found herself an ac- 
complished diner, rolling about, without any chaperon at all, to 
banquets where she could count upon a bouquet at her plate. She 
had had a great deal of correspondence with her mother on this 
point, and Lady Canterville at last withdrew her protest, which in 
the meantime had been perfectly useless. It was ultimately Lady 
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Canterville's feeling that if she had married the handsomest of her 
daughters to an American doctor, she might let another become a 
professional raconteuse (Agatha had written to her that she was ex- 
pected to talk so much), strange as such a destiny seemed for a girl 
of nineteen, Mrs. Lemon was even a much simpler woman than 
Lady Barberina thought her; for she had not noticed that Lady 
Agatha danced much oftener with Herman Longstraw than with 
any one else. Jackson Lemon, though he went little to balls, had 
discovered this truth, and he looked slightly preoccupied when, 
after he had sat five minutes with his mother on the Sunday after- 
noon through which I have invited the reader to trace so much 
more than (I am afraid) is easily apparent of the progress of this 
simple story, he learned that his sistcr-in-law was entertaining Mr. 
Longstraw in the library. He had called half an hour before, and 
she had taken him into the other room to show him the seal of the 
Cantcrvilles, which she had fastened to one of her numerous trinkets 
(she was adorned with a hundred bangles and chains), and the 
proper exhibition of which required a taper and a stick of wax. 
Apparently he was examining it very caret ully, for they had been 
absent a good while. Mrs. Lemon’s simplicity was further shown 
by the fact that she had not measured their absence; it was only 
when Jackson questioned her that she remembered. 

Herman Longstraw was a young Californian who had turned 
up in New York the winter before, and who travelled on his mus- 
tache, as they were understood to say in his native State. This 
mustache, and some of the accompanying features, were very orna- 
mental; several ladies in New York had been known to declare that 
they were as beautiful as a dream. Taken in connection with his tall 
stature, his familiar good-nature, and his remarkable Western vo- 
cabulary, they constituted his only social capital; for of the two 
great divisions, the rich Californians and the poor Californians, 
it was well known to which he belonged. Jackson Lemon looked at 
him as a slightly mitigated cowboy, and was somewhat vexed at his 
dear mother, though he was aware that she could scarcely figure to 
herself what an effect such an account as that would produce in the 
halls of Canterville. He had no desire whatever to play a trick on 
the house to which he was allied, and knew perfectly that Lady 
Agatha had not been sent to America to become entangled with a 
Californian of the wrong denomination. He had been perfectly 
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willing to bring her; he thought, a little vindictively, that this would 
operate as a hint to her parents as to what he might have been 
inclined to do if they had not sent Mr. Hilary after him. Herman 
Longstraw, according to the legend, had been a trapper, a squatter, 
a miner, a pioneer, — had been everything that one could be in the 
romantic parts of America, and had accumulated masses of experi- 
ence before the age of thirty. He had shot bears in the Rockies and 
buffaloes on the plains; and it was even believed that he had 
brought down animals of a still more dangerous kind, among the 
haunts of men. There had been a story that he owned a cattle-ranch 
in Arizona; but a later and apparently more authentic version of it, 
though it represented him as looking after the cattle, did not de 
pict him as their proprietor. Many of the stories told about him 
were false; but there is no doubt that his mustache, his good-nature, 
and his accent were genuine. He danced very badly; but Lady 
Agatha had frankly told several persons that that was nothing new 
to her; and she liked (this, however, she did not tell) Mr. Herman 
Longstraw. What she enjoyed in America was the revelation of 
freedom; and there was no such proof of freedom as conversation 
with a gentleman who dressed in skins when he was not in New 
York, and who, in his usual pursuits, carried his life (as well as that 
of other people) in his hand. A gentleman whom she had sat next 
to at dinner in the early part of her stay in New York, remarked 
to her that the United States were the paradise of women anti 
mechanics; and this had seemed to her at the time very abstract, for 
she was not conscious, as yet, of belonging to either class. In Eng- 
land she had been only a girl; and the principal idea connected 
with that was simply that, for one’s misfortune, one was not a boy. 
But presently she perceived that New York was a paradise; and 
this helped her to know that she must be one of the people men- 
tioned in the axiom of her neighbor — people who could do what- 
ever they wanted, had a voice in everything, and made their taste 
and their ideas felt. She saw that it was great fun to be a woman in 
America, and that that was the best way to enjoy the New York 
winter, — the wonderful, brilliant New York winter, the queer, long- 
shaped, glittering city, the heterogeneous hours, among which you 
couldn’t tell the morning from the afternoon, or the night from 
either of them, the perpetual liberties and walks, the rushings-out 
and the droppings-in, the intimacies, the endearments, the comical- 
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ities, the sleigh-bells, the cutters, the sunsets on the snow, the ice- 
parties in the frosty clearness, the bright, hot, velvety houses, the 
bouquets, the bonbons, the little cakes, the big cakes, the irrepres- 
sible inspirations of shopping, the innumerable luncheons and din- 
ners that were offered to youth and innocence, the quantities of 
chatter of quantities of girls, the perpetual motion of the german, 
the suppers at restaurants after the play, the way in which life was 
pervaded by Delmonico and Delmonico by the sense that though 
one’s hunting was lost, and this so different, it was almost as good 
— and in all, through all, a kind of suffusion of bright, loud, 
friendly sound, which was very local, but very human. 

Lady Agatha at present was staying, for a little change, with 
Mrs. Lemon, and such adventures as that were part of the pleas- 
ure of her American season. The house was too close; but, phys- 
ically, the girl could bear anything, and it was all she had to com- 
plain of; for Mrs. Lemon, as we know, thought her a quaint little 
damsel, and had none of those old-world scruples in regard to 
spoiling young people to which Lady Agatha now perceived that 
she herself, in the past, had been unduly sacrificed. In her own way 
— it was not at all her sister’s way — she liked to be of importance; 
and this was assuredly the case when she saw that Mrs. Lemon had 
apparently nothing in the world to do (after spending a part of the 
morning with her servants) but invent little distractions (many of 
them of the edible sort) for her guest. She appeared to have certain 
friends, but she had no society to speak of, and the people who 
came into her house came principally to sec Lady Agatha. This, as 
we have seen, was strikingly the case with Herman Longstraw. The 
whole situation gave Lady Agatha a great feeling of success, — ^suc- 
cess of a new and unexpected kind. Of course, in England, she had 
been born successful, in a manner, in coming into the world in one 
of the most beautiful rooms at Pasterns; but her present triumph 
was achieved more by her own effort (not that she had tried very 
hard) and by her merit. It was not so much what she said (for she 
could never say half as much as the girls in New York), as the spirit 
of enjoyment that played in her fresh young face, with its pointless 
curves, and shone in her gray English eyes. She enjoyed everything, 
even the street-cars, of which she made liberal use; and more than 
everything she enjoyed Mr. Longstraw and his talk about buf- 
faloes and bears. Mrs. Lemon promised to be very careful, as soon 
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as her son had begun to warn her; and this time she had a certain 
understanding of what she promised. She thought people ought to 
make the matches they liked; she had given proof of this in her late 
behavior to Jackson, whose own union was, in her opinion, marked 
with all the arbitrariness of pure love. Nevertheless, she could see 
that Herman Longstraw would probably be thought rough in Eng- 
land; and it was not simply that he was so inferior to Jackson, for, 
after all, certain things were not to be expected. Jackson Lemon 
was not oppressed with his mother-in-law, having taken his pre- 
cautions against such a danger; but he was aware that he should 
give Lady Cantcrville a permanent advantage over him if while she 
was in America, her daughter Agatha should attach herself to a 
mere mustache. 

It was not always, as I have hinted, that Mrs. Lemon entered 
completely into the views of her son, though in form she never 
failed to subscribe to them devoutly. She had never yet, for in- 
stance, apprehended his reason for marrying Lady Barberina 
Clement. This was a great secret, and Mrs. Lemon was determined 
that no one should ever know it. For herself, she was sure that, 
to the end of time, she should not discover Jackson’s reason. She 
could never ask about it, for that, of course, would betray her. From 
the first she had told him she was delighted; there being no need of 
asking for explanations then, as the young lady herself, when she 
should come to know her, would explain. But the young lady had 
not yet explained; and after this, evidently, she never would. She 
was very tall, very handsome, she answered exactly to Mrs. Lemon’s 
prefiguremcnt of the daughter of a lord, and she wore her clothes, 
which were peculiar, but, to her, remarkably becoming, very well. 
But she did not elucidate; we know ourselves that there was very 
little that was explanatory about Lady Barb. So Mrs. Lemon con- 
tinued to wonder, to ask herself, ‘‘Why that one, more than so many 
others, who would have been more natural?” The choice appeared 
to her, as I have said, very arbitrary. She found Lady Barb very 
different from other girls she had known, and this led her almost 
immediately to feel sorry for her daughter-in-law. She said to her- 
self that Barb was to be pitied if she found her husband’s people 
as peculiar as his mother found her\ for the result of that would be 
to make her very lonesome. Lady Agatha was different, because she 
seemed to keep nothing back; you saw all there was of her, and she 
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was evidently not homesick, Mrs, Lemon could see that Barberina 
was ravaged by this last passion, and that she was too proud to show 
it. She even had a glimpse of the ultimate truth; namely, that 
Jackson’s wife had not the comfort of crying, because that would 
have amounted to a confession that she had been idiotic enough 
to believe in advance that, in an American town, in the society of 
doctors, she should escape such pangs. Mrs. Lemon treated her with 
the greatest gentleness, — all the gentleness that was due to a young 
woman who was in the unfortunate position of having been married 
one couldn’t tell why. The world, to Mrs. Lemon’s view, contained 
two great departments, — that of people, and that of things; and she 
believed that you must take an interest either in one or the other. 
The incomprehensible thing in Lady Barb was that she cared for 
neither side of the show. Her house apparently inspired her with 
no curiosity and no enthusiasm, though it had been thought mag- 
nificent enough to be described in successive columns of the Amer- 
ican newspapers; and she never spoke of her furniture or her 
domestics, though she had a prodigious quantity of such possessions. 
She was the same with regard to her acquaintance, which was im- 
mense, inasmuch as every one in the place had called on her. Mrs. 
Lemon was the least critical w^oinan in the world; but it had some- 
times exasperated her just a little that her daughter-in-law should 
receive every one in New York in exactly the same way. There 
were differences, Mrs. l.cmori knew, and some of them were of the 
highest importance; but poor Lady Barb appeared never to suspect 
them. She accepted every one and everything, and asked no ques- 
tions. She had no curiosity about her fellow citizens, and as she 
never assumed it for a moment, she gave Mrs. Lemon no opportu- 
nity to enlighten her. Lady Barb was a person with whom you could 
do nothing unless she gave you an opening; and nothing would have 
been more difficult than to enlighten her against her will. Of course 
she picked up a little knowledge; but she confounded and trans- 
posed American attributes in the most extraordinary way. She had 
a way of calling every one Doctor; and Mrs. Lemon could scarcely 
convince her that this distinction was too precious to be so freely 
bestowed. She had once said to her mother-in-law that in New York 
there was nothing to know people by, their names were so very 
monotonous; and Mrs. Lemon had entered into this enough to see 
that there was something that stood out a good deal in Barberina's 
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own prefix. It is probable that during her short stay in New York 
complete justice was not done Lady Barb; she never got credit, for 
instance, for repressing her annoyance at the aridity of the social 
nomenclature, which seemed to her hideous. That little speech to 
her mother was the most reckless sign she gave of it; and there were 
few things that contributed more to the good conscience she habit- 
ually enjoyed, than her self-control on this particular point. 

Jackson Lemon was making some researches, just now, which 
took up a great deal of his time; and, for the rest, he passed his 
hours abundantly with his wife. For the last three months, there- 
fore, he had seen his mother scarcely more than once a week. In 
spite of researches, in spite of medical societies, where Jackson, to 
her knowledge, read papers. Lady Barb had more of her husband's 
company than she had counted upon at the time she married. She 
had never known a married pair to be so much together as she and 
Jackson; he appeared to expect her to sit with him in the library 
in the morning. He had none of the occupations of gentlemen and 
noblemen in England, for the element of politics appeared to be as 
absent as the hunting. There were politics in Washington, she had 
been told, and even at Albany, and Jackson had proposed to intro- 
duce her to these cities; but the proposal, made to her once at din- 
ner before several people, had excited such cries of horror that it 
fell dead on the spot. “We don’t want you to see anything of that 
kind," one of the ladies had said, and Jackson had appeared to be 
discouraged, — that is if, in regard to Jackson, she could really tell. 

“Pray, what is it you want me to see?" Lady Barb had asked on 
this occasion. 

“Well, New York; and Boston, if you want to very much — but 
not otherwise; and Niagara; and, more than anything, Newport." 

Lady Barb was tired of their eternal Newport; she had heard 
of it a thousand times, and felt already as if she had lived there half 
her life; she was sure, moreover, that she should hate it. This is 
perhaps as near as she came to having a lively conviction on any 
American subject. She asked herself whether she was then to spend 
her life in the Fifth Avenue, with alternations of a city of villas (she 
detested villas), and wondered whether that was all the great Amer- 
ican country had to offer her. There were times when she thought 
that she should like the backwoods, and that the Far West might be 
a resource; for she had analyzed her feelings just deep enough to 
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discover that when she had — ^hesitating a good deal — turned over 
the question of marrying Jackson Lemon, it was not in the least of 
American barbarism that she was afraid; her dread was of American 
civilization. She believed the little lady I have just quoted was a 
goose; but that did not make New York any more interesting. It 
would be reckless to say that she suffered from an overdose of Jack- 
son's company, because she had a view of the fact that he was much 
her most important social resource. She could talk to him about 
England; about her own England, and he understood more or less 
what she wished to say, when she wished to say anything, which 
was not frequent. There were plenty of other people who talked 
about England; but with them the range of allusion was always the 
hotels, of which she knew nothing, and the shops, and the opera, 
and the photographs: they had a mania for photographs. There 
were other people who were always wanting her to tell them about 
Pasterns, and the manner of life there, and the parties; but if there 
was one thing Lady Barb disliked more than another, it was de- 
scribing Pasterns. She had always lived with people who knew, of 
themselves, what such a place would be, without demanding these 
pictorial efforts, proper only, as she vaguely felt, to persons belong- 
ing to the classes whose trade was the arts of expression. Lady Barb, 
of course, had never gone into it; but she knew that in her own class 
the business was not to express, but to enjoy; not to represent, but 
to be represented, — though, indeed, this latter liability might con- 
vey offense; for it may be noted that even for an aristocrat Jackson 
Lemon’s wife was aristocratic. 

Lady Agatha and her visitor came back from the library in course 
of time, and Jackson Lemon felt it his duty to be rather cold to 
Herman Longstraw. It was not clear to him what sort of a husband 
his sister-in-law would do well to look for in America, — if there 
were to be any question of husbands; but as to this he was not 
bound to be definite, provided he should rule out Mr. Longstraw. 
This gentleman, however, was not given to perceive shades of man- 
ner; he had little observation, but very great confidence. 

think you had better come home with me,” Jackson said to 
Lady Agatha; “I guess you have stayed here long enough.” 

“Don’t let him say that, Mrs. Lemon!” the girl cried. like being 
with you so very much.” 

“I try to make it pleasant,” said Mrs. Lemon. “I should really 
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miss you now; but perhaps it’s your mother’s wish.” If it was a 
question of defending her guest from ineligible suitors, Mrs. Lemon 
felt, of course, that her son was more competent than she; though 
she had a lurking kindness for Herman Longstraw, and a vague 
idea that he was a gallant, genial specimen of young America. 

“Oh, mamma wouldn’t see any difference! “ Lady Agatha ex- 
claimed, looking at Jackson with pleading blue eyes. “Mamma 
wants me to see every one; you know she does. That’s what she sent 
me to America for; she knew it was not like England. She wouldn’t 
like it if I didn’t sometimes stay with people; she always wanted us 
to stay at other houses. And she knows all about you, Mrs. Lemon, 
and she likes you immensely. She sent you a message the other day, 
and I am afraid I forgot to give it to you, — to thank you for being 
so kind to me and taking such a lot ol trouble. Really she did, but 
I forgot it. If she wants me to see as much as possible of America, 
it’s much better T should be here than always with Barb, — it’s much 
less like one’s own country. T mean it’s much nicer — for a girl,” said 
Lady Agatha, affectionately, to Mrs. Lemon, who began also to look 
at Jackson with a kind of tender argumentativeness. 

“If you want the genuine thing, you ought to come out on the 
plains,” Mr. Longstraw interposed, with smiling sincerity. “I guess 
that was your mother’s idea. Why don’t you all come out?” He had 
been looking intently at Lady Agatha while the remarks I have just 
repeated succeeded each other on her lips, — looking at her with a 
kind of fascinated approbation, for all the World as if he had been a 
slightly slow-witted English gentleman, and the girl had been a 
flower of the West, — a flower that knew how to talk. He made no 
secret of the fact that Lady Agatha’s voice was music to him, his ear 
being much more susceptible than his own inflections would have 
indicated. To Lady Agatha those inflections were not displeasing, 
partly because, like Mr. Herman himself, in general, she had not a 
perception of shades; and partly because it never occurred to her to 
compare them with any other tones. He seemed to her to speak a 
foreign language altogether,— a romantic dialect, through which 
the most comical meanings gleamed here and there. 

“I should like it above all things,” she said, in answer to his last 
observation. 

“The scenery’s superior to anything round here,” Mr. Longstraw 
went on. 
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Mrs. Lemon, as we know, was the softest of women; but, as an old 
New Yorker, she had no patience with some of the new fashions. 
Chief among these was the perpetual reference, which had become 
common only within a few years, to the outlying parts of the coun- 
try, the States and Territories of which children, in her time, used to 
learn the names, in their order, at school, but which no one ever 
thought of going to or talking about. Such places, in Mrs. Lemon's 
opinion, belonged to the geography-books, or at most to the liter- 
ature of newspapers, but not to society nor to conversation; and the 
change — which, so far as it lay in people's talk, she thought at bot- 
tom a mere affectation — threatened to make her native land appear 
vulgar and vague. For this amiable daughter of Manhattan, the 
normal existence of man, and, still more, of woman, had been 
‘^located," as she would have said, between Trinity Church and 
the beautiful Reservoir at the top of the Fifth Avenue, — monu- 
ments of which she was personally proud; and if we could look into 
the deeper parts of her mind, I am afraid we should discover there 
an impression that both the countries of Europe and the remainder 
of her own continent were equally far from the centre and the light. 

‘‘Well, scenery isn't everything," she remarked, mildly, to Mr. 
Longstraw; "and if Lady Agatha should wish to see anything of 
that kind, all she has got to do is to take the boat up the Hudson." 

Mrs. Lemon’s recognition of this river, I should say, was all 
that it need have been; she thought that it existed for the purpose 
of supplying New Yorkers with poetical feelings, helping them to 
face comfortably occasions like the present, and, in general, meet 
foreigners with confidence, — part of the oddity of foreigners being 
their conceit about their own places. 

"That’s a good idea. Lady Agatha; let's take the boat," said Mr. 
Longstraw. "I’ve had great times on the boats.” 

Lady Agatha looked at her cavalier a little with those singular, 
charming eyes of hers,— eyes of which it was impossible to say, 
at any moment, whether they were the shyest or the frankest in the 
world; and she was not aware, while this contemplation lasted, that 
her brother-in-law was observing her. He was thinking of certain 
things while he did so, of things he had heard about the English; 
who still, in spite of his having married into a family of that na- 
tion, appeared to him very much through the medium of hearsay. 
They were more passionate than the Americans, and they did things 
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that would never have been expected; though they seemed steadier 
and less excitable, there was much social evidence to show that the]' 
were more impulsive. 

“It’s so very kind of you to propose that,” Lady Agatha said in 
a moment to Mrs. Lemon. “I think I have never been in a ship, — 
except, of course, coming from England. I am sure mamma would 
wish me to see the Hudson. We used to go in immensely for boat- 
ing in England.” 

“Did you boat in a ship?” Herman Longstraw asked, showing 
his teeth hilariously, and pulling his mustaches. 

“Lots of my mother’s people have been in the navy.” Lady Agatha 
perceived vaguely and good-naturedly that she had said something 
which the odd Americans thought odd. and that she must justify 
herself. Her standard of oddity was getting dreadfully dislocated. 

“I really think you had better come back to us,” said Jackson; 
"*your sister is very lonely without you.” 

“She is nuu'h more lonely with me. We are perpetually having 
differences. Barb is dreadfully vexed because I like America, in- 
stead of — instead of — ” And Lady Agatha paused a moment; for 
it just occurred to her that this might be a betrayal. 

“Instead of what?” Jackson Lemon inquired. 

“Instead of perpetually wanting to go to England, as she does,” 
she went on, only giving her phrase a little softer turn; for she felt 
the next moment that her sister could have nothing to hide, and 
must, of course, have the courage of her opinions. “Of course Eng- 
land’s best, but I dare say I like to be bad,” said Lady Agatha, 
artlessly. 

“Oh, there’s no doubt you are awfully bad,” Mr. Longstraw ex- 
claimed, with joyous eagerness. Of course he could not know that 
what she had principally in mind was an exchange of opinions that 
had taken place between her sister and herself just before she came 
to stay with Mrs. Lemon. This incident, of which Longstraw was 
the occasion, might indeed have been called a discussion, for it had 
carried them quite into the realms of the abstract. Lady Barb had 
said she didn’t see how Agatha could look at such a creature as that, 
— an odious, familiar, vulgar being, who had not about him the 
rudiments of a gentleman. Lady Agatha had replied that Mr. Long- 
straw was familiar and rough, and that he had a twang, and thought 
it amusing to talk of her as “the Princess”; but that he was a gentle- 
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man for all that, and that at any rate he was tremendous fun. Her 
sister to this had rejoined that if he was rough and familiar he 
couldn't be a gentleman, inasmuch as that was just what a gentle- 
man meant, — a man who was civil, and well-bred, and well-born. 
Lady Agatha had argued that this was just where she differed; that 
a man might perfectly be a gentleman, and yet be rough, and even 
ignorant, so long as he was really nice. The only thing was that he 
should be really nice, which was the case with Mr. Longstraw, who, 
moreover, was quite extraordinary civil — as civil as a man could 
be. And then Lady Agatha made the strongest point she had ever 
made in her life, she had never been so inspired, in saying that Mr. 
Longstraw was rough, perhaps, but not rude, — a distinction alto- 
gether wasted on her sister, who declared that she had not come to 
America, of all places, to learn what a gentleman was. The discus- 
sion, in short, had been lively. I know not whether it was the tonic 
effect on them, too, of the fine winter weather, or, on the other 
hand, that of Lady Barb’s being bored and having nothing else 
to do; but Lord Canterville’s daughters went into the question with 
the moral earnestness of a pair of Bostonians. It was part of Lady 
Agatha’s view of her admirer that he, after all, much resembled 
other tall people, with smiling eyes and mustaches, who had ridden 
a good deal in rough countries, and whom she had seen in other 
places. If he was more familiar, he was also more alert; still, the 
difference was not in himself, but in the way she saw him, — the way 
she saw everybody in America. If she should see the others in the 
same way, no doubt they would be quite the same; and Lady Agatha 
sighed a little over the possibilities of life; for this peculiar way, 
especially regarded in connection with gentlemen, had become very 
pleasant to her. 

She had betrayed her sister more than she thought, even though 
Jackson Lemon did not particularly show it in the tone in which he 
said: “Of course she knows that she is going to see your mother in 
the summer.” His tone, rather, was that of irritation at the repeti- 
tion of a familiar idea. 

“Oh, it isn’t only mamma,” replied Lady Agatha. 

“I know she likes a cool house,” said Mrs. Lemon, suggestively. 

“When she goes, you had better bid her good-by,” the girl 
went on. 
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“Of course I shall bid her good-by,” said Mrs. Lemon, to whom, 
apparently, this remark was addressed. 

“I shall never bid you good-by. Princess,” Herman Longstraw 
interposed. “I can tell you that you never will see the last of me.” 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter about me, for I shall come back; but if 
Barb once gets to England, she will never come back.” 

“Oh, my dear child,” murmured Mrs. Lemon, addressing Lady 
Agatha, but looking at her son. 

Jackson looked at the ceiling, at the floor; above all, he looked 
very conscious. 

“I hope you don’t mind my saying that, Jackson dear,” Lady 
Agatha said to him, for she was very fond of her brother-in-law. 

“Ah, well, then, she shan't go, then,” he remarked, after a mo- 
ment, with a dry little laugh. 

“But you promised mamma, you know,” said the girl, with the 
confidence of her affection. 

Jackson looked at her with an eye which expressed none even of 
his very moderate hilarity. “Your mother, then, must bring her 
back.” 

“Get some of your navy people to supply an ironclad!” cried Mr. 
Longstraw. 

“It would be very pleasant if the Marchioness could come over,” 
said Mrs. Lemon. 

“Oh, she would hate it more than poor Barb,” Lady Agatha 
quickly replied. It did not suit her mood at all to see a marchioness 
inserted into the field of her vision. 

“Doesn’t she feel interested, from what you have told her?” Her- 
man Longstraw asked of Lady Agatha. But Jackson Lemon did not 
heed his sister-in-law’s answer; he was thinking of something else. He 
said nothing more, however, about the subject of his thought, and 
before ten minutes were over, he took his departure, having, mean- 
while, neglected also to revert to the question of Lady Agatha’s 
bringing her visit to his mother to a close. It was not to speak to 
him of this (for, as we know, she wished to keep the girl, and, 
somehow, could not bring herself to be afraid of Herman Long- 
straw) that when Jackson took leave she went with him to the door 
of the house detaining him a little, while she stood on the steps, as 
people had always done in New York in her time, though it was 
another of the new fashions she did not like, not to come out of 
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jLjADY BARB, after this, did not decline to see her New York ac- 
quaintances on Sunday afternoons, though she refused for the 
present to enter into a project of her husband’s, who thought it 
would be a pleasant thing that she should entertain his friends on 
the evening of that day. Like all good Americans, Jackson Lemon 
devoted much consideration to the great question how, in his 
native land, society should be brought into being. It seemed to 
him that it would help the good cause, for which so many Amer- 
icans are ready to lay down their lives, if his wife should, as he 
jocularly called it, oj)en a saloon. He believed, or he tried to believe, 
the salon now possible in New York, on condition of its being 
reserved entirely for adults; and in having taken a wife out of a 
country in which social traditions were rich and ancient, he had 
done something towards qualifying his own house — ^so splendidly 
qualified in all strictly material respects — to be the scene of such 
an effort. A charming woman, accustomed only to the best in 
each country, as Lady Beauchemin said, what might she not achieve 
by being at home (to the elder generation) in an easy, early, inspir- 
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ing, comprehensive way, on the evening in the week on which 
worldly engagements were least numerous? He laid this philosophy 
before Lady Barb, in pursuance of a theory that if she disliked 
New York on a short acquaintance, she could not fail to like it on 
a long one. Jackson Lemon believed in the New York mind, — not 
so much, indeed, in its literary, artistic, or political achievements, 
as in its general quickness and nascent adaptability. He clung to 
this belief, for it was a very important piece of material in the 
structure that he was attempting to rear. The New York mind 
would throw its glamour over Lady Barb if she would only give it 
a chance; for it was exceedingly bright, entertaining, and sym- 
pathetic. If she would only have a salon, where this charming organ 
might expand, and where she might inhale its fragrance in the 
most convenient and luxurious way, without, as it were, getting up 
from her chair; if she would only just try this graceful, good-natured 
experiment (which would make every one like her so much, too), — 
he was sure that all the wrinkles in the gilded scroll of his fate 
would be smoothed out. But Lady Barb did not rise at all to his 
conception, and had not the least curiosity about the New York 
mind. She thought it would be extremely disagreeable to have a lot 
of people tumbling in on Sunday evening without being invited; 
and altogether her husband’s sketch of the Anglo-American saloon 
seemed to her to suggest familiarity, high-pitched talk (she had 
already made a remark to him about '’screeching women”), and 
exaggerated laughter. She did not tell him — for this, somehow, it 
was not in her power to express, and, strangely enough, he never 
completely guessed it, — that she was singularly deficient in any 
natural, or indeed acquired, understanding of what a saloon might 
be. She had never seen one, and for the most part she never thought 
of things she had not seen. She had seen great dinners, and balls, 
and meets, and runs, and races; she had seen garden-parties, and 
a lot of people, mainly women (who, however, didn’t screech), at 
dull, stuffy teas, and distinguished companies collected in splendid 
castles; but all this gave her no idea of a tradition of conversation, 
of a social agreement that its continuity, its accumulations from 
season to season, should not be lost. Conversation, in Lady Barb’s 
experience, had never been continuous; in such a case it would 
surely have been a bore. It had been occasional and fragmentary, 
a trifle jerky, with allusions that were never explained; it had a 
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dread of detail; it seldom pursued anything very far, or kept hold 
of it very long. 

There was something else that she did not say to her husband 
in reference to his visions of hospitality, which was, that if she 
should open a saloon (she had taken up the joke as well, for Lady 
Barb was eminently good-natured), Mrs. Vanderdecken would 
straightway open another, and Mrs. Vanderdecken ’s would be the 
more successful of the two. This lady, for reasons that Lady Barb 
had not yet explored, was supposed to be the great personage in 
New York; there were legends of her husband’s family having 
behind them a fabulous antiquity. When this was alluded to, it 
was spoken of as something incalculable, and lost in the dimness 
of time. Mrs. Vanderdecken was young, pretty, clever, incredibly 
pretentious (Lady Barb thought), and had a wonderfully artistic 
house. Ambition, also, was expressed in every rustle of her gar- 
ments; and if she was the first person in America (this had an 
immense sound), it was plain that she intended to remain so. It 
was not till after she had been several months in New York that 
it came over Lady Barb that this brilliant native had flung down the 
glove; and when the idea presented itself, lighted up by an incident 
which I have no space to relate, she simply blushed a little (for Mrs. 
Vanderdecken), and held her tongue. She had not come to America 
to bandy words about precedence with such a woman as that. She 
had ceased to think about it much (of course one thought about it 
in England); but an instinct of self-preservation led her not to 
expose herself to occasions on which her claim might be tested. 
This, at bottom, had much to do with her having, very soon after 
the first flush of the honors paid her on her arrival, and which 
seemed to her rather grossly overdone, taken the line of scarcely 
going out. “They can't keep that upl” she had said to herself; and, 
in short, she would stay at home. She had a feeling that whenever 
she should go forth she would meet Mrs. Vanderdecken, who would 
withhold, or deny, or contest something, — poor Lady Barb could 
never imagine what. She did not try to, and gave little thought 
to all this; for she was not prone to confess to herself fears, espe- 
cially fears from which terror was absent. But, as I have said, it 
abode within her as a presentiment, that if she should set up a 
drawing-room in the foreign style (it was curious, in New York, 
how they tried to be foreign), Mrs. Vanderdecken would be before- 
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haruf with her. The continuity of conversation, oh! that idea she 
would certainly have; there was no one so continuous as Mrs. 
Vandcfrdecken. Lady Barb, as I have related, did not give her hus- 
band the surprise of telling him of these thoughts, though she had 
given him some other surprises. He would have been very much 
astonished, and perhaps, after a bit, a little encouraged, at finding 
that she was liable to this particular form of irritation. 

On the Sunday afternoon she was visible; and on one of these 
occasions, going into her drawing-room late, he found her enter- 
taining two ladies and a gentleman. The gentleman was Sidney 
Feeder, and one of the ladies was Mrs. Vanderdecken, whose osten- 
sible relations with Lady Barb were of the most cordial nature. 
If she intended to crush her (as two or three persons, not conspicu- 
ous for a narrow accuracy, gave out that she privately declared), 
Mrs. Vanderdecken wished at least to study the weak points of the 
invader, to penetrate herself with the character of the English girl. 
Lady Barb, indeed, appeared to have a mysterious fascination for 
the representative of the American patriciate. Mrs. Vanderdecken 
could not take her eyes off her victim; and whatever might be her 
estimate of her importance, she at least could not let her alone. 
“Why does she come to sec me?’' poor Lady Barb asked herself. 
“I am sure I don’t want to see her; she has done enough for civility 
long ago.” Mrs. Vanderdecken had her own reasons; and one of 
them was simply the pleasure of looking at the Doctor’s wife, as she 
habitually called the daughter of the Gantervilles. She was not 
guilty of the folly of depreciating this lady’s appearance, and pro- 
fessed an unbounded admiration for it, defending it on many 
occasions against superficial people, who said there were fifty 
women in New York that were handsomer. Whatever might have 
been Lady Barb’s weak points, they were not the curve of her 
cheek and chin, the setting of her head on her throat, or the quiet- 
ness of her deep eyes, which were as beautiful as if they had been 
blank, like those of antique busts. “The head is enchanting — ^per- 
fectly enchanting,” Mrs. Vanderdecken used to say irrelevantly, as 
if there were only one head in the place. She always used to ask 
about the Doctor; and that was another reason why she came. She 
brought up the Doctor at every turn; asked if he were often called 
up at night; found it the greatest of luxuries, in a word, to address 
Lady Barb as the wife of a medical man, more or less au courant 
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of her husband's patients. The other lady, on this Sunday after- 
noon, was a certain little Mrs. Chew, who had the appearance of 
a small, but very expensive doll, and was always asking Lady Barb 
about England, which Mrs. Vanderdecken never did. The latter 
visitor conversed with Lady Barb on a purely American basis, with 
that continuity (on her own side) of which mention has already 
been made, while Mrs. Chew engaged Sidney Feeder on topics 
equally local. Lady Barb liked Sidney Feeder; she only hated his 
name, which was constantly in her ears during the halLhour the 
ladies sat with her, Mrs. Chew having the habit, which annoyed 
Lady Barb, of repeating perpetually the appellation of her inter- 
locutor. 

Lady Barb's relations with Mrs. Vanderdecken consisted mainly in 
wondering, while she talked, what she wanted of her, and in looking, 
with her sculptured eyes, at her visitor’s clothes, in which there was 
always much to examine. ''Oh, Dr. Feederl" "Now, Dr. Feeder!" 
"Well, Dr. Feeder," — these exclamations, on the lips of ^^rs. Chew, 
were an undertone in Lady Barb's consciousness. When I say that 
she liked her husband’s confrere, as he used to call himself, I mean 
that she smiled at him when he came, and gave him her hand, and 
asked him if he would have some tea. There was nothing nasty (as 
they said in London) in Lady Barb and she would have been in- 
capable of inflicting a deliberate snub upon a man who had the 
air of standing up so squarely to any work that he might have in 
hand. But she had nothing to say to Sidney Feeder. He apparently 
had the art of making her shy, more shy than usual; for she was 
always a little so; she discouraged him, discouraged him com- 
pletely. He was not a man who wanted drawing out, there was 
nothing of that in him, he was remarkably copious; but Lady Barb 
appeared unable to follow him, and half the time, evidently, did 
not know what he w^as saying. He tried to adapt his conversation 
to her needs; but when he spoke of the world, of what was going 
on in society, she was more at sea even than when he spoke of 
hospitals and laboratories, and the health of the city, and the prog- 
ress of science. She appeared, indeed, after her first smile, when he 
came in, which was always charming, scarcely to see him, looking 
past him, and above him, and below him, and everywhere but at 
him, until he got up to go again, when she gave him another smile, 
as expressive of pleasure and of casual acquaintance as that with 
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which she had greeted his entry; it seemed to imply that they had 
been having delightful talk for an hour. He wondered what the 
deuce Jackson Lemon could find interesting in such a woman, 
and he believed that his perverse, though gifted, colleague was not 
destined to feel that she illuminated his life. He pitied Jackson, he 
saw that Lady Barb, in New York, would neither assimilate nor be 
assimilated; and yet he was afraid to betray his incredulity, think- 
ing it might be depressing to poor Lemon to show him how his 
marriage — now so dreadfully irrevocable — struck others. Sidney 
Feeder was a man of a strenuous conscience, and he did his duty 
overmuch by his old friend and his wife, from the simple fear that 
he should not do it enough. In order not to appear to neglect them, 
he called upon Lady Barb heroically, in spite of pressing engage- 
ments, week after week, enjoying his virtue himself as little as he 
made it fruitful for his hostess, who wondered at last what she had 
done to deserve these visitations. She spoke of them to her husband, 
who wondered also what poor Sidney had in his head, and yet was 
unable, of course, to hint to him that he need not think it necessary 
to come so often. Between Dr. Feeder's wish not to let Jackson see 
that his marriage had made a difference, and Jackson's hesitation 
to reveal to Sidney that his standard of friendship was too high, 
Lady Barb passed a good many of those numerous hours during 
which she asked herself if she had come to America for that. Very 
little had ever passed between her and her husband on the sub- 
ject of Sidney Feeder; for an instinct told her that if they were ever 
to have scenes, she must choose the occasion well; and this odd per- 
son was not an occasion. Jackson had tacitly admitted that his friend 
Feeder was anything he chose to think him; he was not a man to 
be guilty, in a discussion, of the disloyalty of damning him with 
praise that was faint. If Lady Agatha had usually been with her 
sister, Dr. Feeder would have been better entertained; for the 
younger of the English visitors prided herself, after several months 
of New York, on understanding everything that was said, and catch- 
ing every allusion, it mattered not from what lips it fell. But Lady 
Agatha was never at home; she had learned how to describe herself 
perfectly by the time she wrote to her mother that she was always 
“on the go." None of the innumerable victims of old-world tyranny 
who have fled to the United States as to a land of freedom, have 
ever offered more lavish incense to that goddess than this emanci- 
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pated London debutante. She had enrolled herself in an amiable 
band which was known by the humorous name of ‘*the Tearers,” 
— a dozen young ladies of agreeable appearance, high spirits, 
and good wind, whose most general characteristic was that, 
when wanted, they were to be sought anywhere in the world but 
under the roof that was supposed to shelter them. They were never 
at home; and when Sidney Feeder, as sometimes happened, met Lady 
Agatha at other houses, she was in the hands of the irrepressible 
Longstraw. She had come back to her sister, but Mr. Longs traw had 
followed her to the door. As to passing it, he had received direct 
discouragement from her brother-in-law; but he could at least hang 
about and wait for her. It may be confided to the reader, at the 
risk of diminishing the effect of the only incident which in the 
course of this very level narrative may startle him, that he never 
had to wait very long. 

When Jackson Lemon came in, his wife's visitors were on the 
point of leaving her; and he did not ask even Sidney Feeder to 
remain, for he had something particular to say to Lady Barb. 

“I haven't asked you half what I wanted — I have been talking so 
much to Dr. Feeder," the dressy Mrs. Chew said, holding the hand 
of her hostess in one of her own, and toying with one of Lady 
Barb's ribbons with the other. 

"I don't think I have anything to tell you; I think I have told 
people everything," Lady Barb answered, rather wearily. 

“You haven't told me much!" Mrs. Vanderdecken said, smiling 
brightly. 

“What could one tell you? — ^you know everything,” Jackson 
Lemon interposed. 

“Ah, no; there are some things that arc great mysteries for me,” 
the lady returned. “I hope you are coming to me on the 17th," she 
added, to Lady Barb. 

“On the 17th? I think we are going somewhere." 

“Do go to Mrs. Vanderdecken's," said Mrs. Chew; “you’ll see the 
cream of the cream." 

“Oh, graciousi" Mrs. Vanderdecken exclaimed. 

“Well, I don’t care; she will, won’t she, Dr. Feeder? — the very 
pick of American society." Mrs. Chew stuck to her point. 

“Well, I have no doubt Lady Barb will have a good time," said 
Sidney Feeder. “I'm afraid you miss the bran," he went on, with 
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irrelevant jocosity, to Lady Barb. He always tried to be jocose, when 
other elements had failed. 

“The bran?'* asked Lady Barb, staring. 

“Where you used to ride in the Park.” 

“My dear fellow, you speak as if it were the circus,” Jackson 
Lemon said, smiling; “I haven't married a mountebankl” 

“Well, they put some stuff on the road,” Sidney Feeder explained, 
not holding much to his joke. 

“You must miss a great many things,” said Mrs. Chew, tenderly. 

“I don't see what,” Mrs. Vanderdecken remarked, “except the 
fogs and the Queen. New York is getting more and more like 
London. It's a pity; you ought to have known us thirty years ago.” 

“You are the queen, here,” said Jackson Lemon; “but I don’t 
know what you know about thirty years ago.” 

“Do you think she doesn’t go back? — she goes back to the last 
century!” cried Mrs. Chew. 

“I dare say I should have liked ihai,” said Lady Barb; “but I 
can't imagine.” And she looked at her husband — a look she often 
had — as if she vaguely wished him to do something. 

He was not called upon, however, to take any violent steps, for 
Mrs. Chew presently said: “Well, Lady Barbcrina, good-by”; and 
Mrs. Vanderdecken smiled in silence at her hostess, and addressed 
a farewell, accompanied very audibly with his title, to her host; and 
Sidney Feeder made a joke about stepping on the trains of the 
ladies’ dresses as he accompanied them to the door. Mrs. Chew had 
always a great deal to say at the last; she talked till she was in the 
street, and then she did not cease. But at the end of five minutes 
Jackson Lemon was alone with his wife; and then he told her a 
piece of news. He prefaced it, however, by an inquiry as he came 
back from the hall. 

“Where is Agatha, my dear?” 

“I haven’t the least idea. In the streets somewhere, I suppose.” 

“I think you ought to know a little more.” 

“How can I know about things here? I have given her up; I can 
do nothing with her. I don't care what she does.” 

“She ought to go back to England/* Jackson Lemon said, after 
a pause. 

“She ought never to have come.” 
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‘1: was not my proposal, God knows!” Jackson answered, rather 
sharply. 

“Mamma could never know what it really is,” said his wife. 

“No, it has not been as yet what your mother supposed! Herman 
Longstraw wants to marry her. He has made me a formal proposal. 
I met him half an hour ago in Madison Avenue, and he asked me 
to come with him into the Columbia Club. There, in the billiard- 
room, which to-day is empty, he opened himself — thinking evi- 
dently that in laying the matter before me he was behaving with 
extraordinary propriety. He tells me he is dying of love, and that 
she is perfectly willing to go and live in Arizona.” 

“So she is,” said Lady Barb. “And what did you tell him?” 

“I told him that I was sure it would never do, and that at any 
rate I could have nothing to say to it. I told him explicitly, in short, 
what I had told him virtually before. I said that we should send 
Agatha straight back to England, and that if they had the courage 
they must themselves broach the question over there.” 

“When shall you send her back?” asked Lady Barb. 

“Immediately; by the very first steamer.” 

“Alone, like an American girl?” 

“Don't be rough. Barb,” said Jackson Lemon. “I shall easily find 
some people; lots of people are sailing now.” 

”I must take her myself,” I.ady Barb declared in a moment. “I 
brought her out, and I must restore her to my mother's hands.” 

Jackson Lemon had expected this, and he believed he was pre- 
pared for it. But when it came he found his preparation was not 
complete; for he had no answer to make — none, at least, that 
seemed to him to go to the point. During these last weeks it had 
come over him, with a quiet, irresistible, unmerciful force, that 
Mrs. Dexter Freer had been right when she said to him, that Sun- 
day afternoon in Jermyn Street, the summer before, that he would 
find it was not so simple to be an American. Such an identity was 
complicated, in just the measure that she had foretold, by the diffi- 
culty of domesticating one's wife. The difficulty was not dissipated 
by his having taken a high tone about it; it pinched him from 
morning till night, like a misfitting shoe. His high tone had given 
him courage when he took the great step; but he began to perceive 
that the highest tone in the world cannot change the nature of 
things. His ears tingled when he reflected that if the Dexter Freers, 
whom he had thought alike abject in their hopes and their fears. 
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had been by ill-luck spending the winter in New York, they would 
have found his predicament as entertaining as they could desire. 
Drop by drop the conviction had entered his mind — the first drop 
had come in the form of a word from Lady Agatha — that if his 
wife should return to England she would never again cross the 
Atlantic to the west. That word from Lady Agatha had been the 
touch from the outside, at which, often, one’s fears crystallize. What 
she would do, how she would resist, — this he was not yet prepared 
to tell himself; but he felt, every time he looked at her, that this 
beautiful woman whom he had adored was filled with a dumb, 
insuperable, ineradicable purpose. He knew that if she should plant 
herself, no power on earth would move her; and her blooming, 
antique beauty, and the general loftiness of her breeding, came to 
seem to him — ^rapidly — but the magnificent expression of a dense, 
patient, imperturbable obstinacy. She was not light, she was not 
supple, and after six months of marriage he had made up his mind 
that she was not clever; but nevertheless she would elude him. 
She had married him, she had come into his fortune and his con- 
sideration — for who was she, after all? Jackson Lemon was once 
so angry as to ask himself, reminding himself that in England Lady 
Claras and Lady Florences were as thick as blackberries — but she 
would have nothing to do, if she could help it, with his country. 
She had gone in to dinner first in every house in the place, but this 
had not satisfied her. It had been simple to be an American, in this 
sense, that no one else in New York had made any difficulties; the 
difficulties had sprung from her peculiar feelings, which were after 
all what he had married her for, thinking they would be a fine tem- 
peramental heritage for his brood. So they would, doubtless, in the 
coming years, after the brood should have appeared; but mean- 
while they interfered with the best heritage of all — the nationality 
of his possible children. Lady Barb would do nothing violent; he 
was tolerably certain of that. She would not return to England 
without his consent; only, when she should return, it would be 
once for all. His only possible line, then, was not to take her back, 
— a position replete with difficulties, because, of course, he had, in 
a manner, given his word, while she had given no word at all, 
beyond the general promise she murmured at the altar. She had 
been general, but he had been specific; the settlements he had made 
were a part of that. His difficulties were such as he could not di^ 
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rectly face. He must tack in approaching so uncertain a coast. He 
said to Lady Barb presently that it would be very inconvenient for 
him to leave New York at that moment: she must remember that 
their plans had been laid for a later departure. He could not think 
of letting her make the voyage without him, and, on the other hand, 
they must pack her sister off without delay. He would therefore 
make instant inquiry for a chaperon, and he relieved his irritation 
by expressing considerable disgust at Herman Longstraw. 

Lady Barb did not trouble herself to denounce this gentleman; 
her manner was that of having for a long time expected the worst. 
She simply remarked dryly, after having listened to her husband 
for some minutes in silence: ‘1 would as lief she should marry 
Dr. Feeder!’* 

The day after this, Jackson Lemon closeted himself for an hour 
with Lady Agatha, taking great pains to set forth to her the reasons 
why she should not marry her Californian. Jackson was kind, he 
was affectionate; he kissed her and put his arm round her waist, 
he reminded her that he and she were the best of friends, and that 
she had always been awfully nice to him; therefore he counted 
upon her. She would break her mother’s heart, she would deserve 
her father’s curse, and she would get him, Jackson, into a pickle 
from which no human power could ever disembroil him. Lady 
Agatha listened and cried, and returned his kiss very affectionately, 
and admitted that her father and mother would never consent to 
such a marriage; and when he told her that he had made arrange- 
ments for her to sail for Liverpool (with some charming people) 
the next day but one, she embraced him again and assured him 
that she could never thank him enough for all the trouble he had 
taken about her. He flattered himself that he had convinced, and in 
some degree comforted her, and reflected with complacency that 
even should his wife take it into her head, Barberina would never 
get ready to embark for her native land between a Monday and 
a Wednesday. The next morning Lady Agatha did not appear at 
breakfast; but as she usually rose very late, her absence excited no 
alarm. She had not rung her bell, and she was supposed still to 
be sleeping. But she had never yet slept later than mid-day; and 
as this hour approached her sister went to her room. Lady Barb 
then discovered that she had left the house at seven o’clock in the 
morning, and had gone to meet Herman Longstraw at a neighbor- 
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ing corner. A little note on the table explained it very succinctly, 
and put beyond the power of Jackson Lemon and his wife to doubt 
that by the time this news reached them their wayward sister had 
been united to the man of her preference as closely as the laws of 
the State of New York could bind her. Her little note set forth 
that as she knew she should never be permitted to marry him, she 
had determined to marry him without permission, and that directly 
after the ceremony, which would be of the simplest kind, they were 
to take a train for the Far West. Our history is concerned only with 
the remote consequences of this incident, which made, of course, 
a great deal of trouble for Jackson Lemon. He went to the Far West 
in pursuit of the fugitives, and overtook them in California; but 
he had not the audacity to propose to them to separate, as it was 
easy for him to see that Herman Longstraw was at least as well 
married as himself. Lady Agatha was already popular in the new 
States, where the history of her elopement, emblazoned in enor* 
moiis capitals, was circulated in a thousand newspapers. This ques- 
tion of the newspapers had been for Jackson Lemon one of the 
most definite results of his sister-in-law’s coup de tete. His first 
thought had been of the public prints, and his first exclamation a 
prayer that they should not get hold of the story. But they did get 
hold of it, and they treated the affair with their customary energy 
and eloquence. Lady Barb never saw them; but an affectionate friend 
of the family, travelling at that time in the United States, made a 
pared of some of the leading journals, and sent them to Lord Can- 
terville. This missive elicited from her ladyship a letter addressed 
to Jackson Lemon which shook the young man’s position to the 
base. The phials of an unnamable vulgarity had been opened upon 
the house of Cantervillc, and his mother-in-law demanded that in 
compensation for the affronts and injuries that were being heaped 
upon her family, and bereaved and dishonored as she was, she 
should at least be allowed to look on the face of her other daughter, 
“I suppose you will not, for very pity, be deaf to such a prayer as 
that,” said Lady Barb; and though shrinking from recording a 
second act of weakness on the part of a man who had such preten- 
sions to be strong, I must relate that poor Jackson, who blushed 
dreadfully over the newspapers, and felt afresh, as he read them, 
the force of Mrs. Freer’s terrible axiom, — ^poor Jackson paid a visit 
to the office of the Cunarders. He said to himself afterward that it 
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was the newspapers that had done it; he could not bear to appear 
to be on their side; they made it so hard to deny that the country 
was vulgar, at a time when one was in such need of all one’s argu- 
ments. Lady Barb, before sailing, definitely refused to mention any 
week or month as the date of their pre-arranged return to New 
York. Very many weeks and months have elapsed since then, and 
she gives no sign of coming back. She will never fix a date. She is 
much missed by Mrs. Vanderdecken, who still alludes to her — still 
says the line of the shoulders was superb; putting the statement, 
pensively, in the past tense. Lady Beaucherain and Lady Marma- 
duke are much disconcerted: the international project has not, in 
their view, received an impetus. 

Jackson Lemon has a house in London, and he rides in the Park 
with his wife, who is as beautiful as the day, and a year ago pre- 
sented him with a little girl, with features that Jackson already 
scans for the look of race, — ^whether in hope or fear, to-day, is more 
than ray muse has revealed. He has occasional scenes wiih Lady 
Barb, during which the look of race is very visible in her own 
countenance; but they never terminate in a visit to the Cunarders. 
He is exceedingly restless, and is constantly crossing to the Con- 
tinent; but he returns with a certain abruptness, for he cannot 
bear to meet the Dexter Freers, and they seem to pervade the more 
comfortable parts of Europe. He dodges them in every town. Sidney 
Feeder feels very badly about him; it is months since Jackson has 
sent him any “results.” I'he excellent fellow goes very often, in a 
consolatory spirit, to see Mrs. Lemon; but he has not yet been able 
to answer her standing question: “Why that girl more than an- 
other?” Lady Agatha Longstraw and her husband arrived a year 
ago in England, and Mr. Longstraw’s personality had immense 
success during the last London season. It is not exactly known what 
they live on, though it is perfectly known that he is looking for 
something to do. Meanwhile it is as good as known that Jackson 
Lemon supports them. 
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The Author of Beltraffio 


In the eighties and nineties Janies wrote a number of short 
stories and short novels about the life of artists and writers. The 
Author of Beltraffio (1884) is one of the earliest and finest narra- 
tives in this series, which includes The Figure in the Carpet, The 
Lesson of the Master, The Death of the Lion, The Coxon Fund, 
The Middle Years, The Next Time, Gretnllc Fane, The Real Thing 
and Broken Wings. It is his own artistic idealism, the lessons he 
drew from his experience as a professional writer, and his complex 
and ironic sense of the artist’s position in society that James drama- 
tized in these stories. And their importance is not limited to their 
Jamesian reference; for complete understanding, it is necessary to 
grasp their significant relation to that entire section of modern 
literature in which the creative process and the creative personality 
are at once analyzed and celebrated. 

The hero of some of these stories is a novelist who, in his literary 
if not personal traits, bears a distinct resemblance to Henry James 
himself. Such types as Hugh Vereker in The Figure in the Carpet 
and Dencombe in The Middle Years appear in no other role than 
that of the literary artist; their sole function is to exhibit the 
triumphs and passions, embarrassments and humiliations of the 
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artist qua artist. Other stories, of a more mixed intention, recall 
the English literary world of the late nineteenth century, though 
none so concretely as The Author of Beltraffio — its hero, Mark Am- 
bient, being a character said to be modelled on John Addington 
Symonds. For a long time, because of certain statements made by 
Edmund Gosse, it was thought that the original of Mark Ambient 
was Robert Louis Stevenson; but Professor F. O. Matthiessen, who 
had had access to James’s unpublished notebooks, has recently 
established the identity of Symonds as the subject of the anecdote 
that James was told one day about the situation of an eminent 
author whose wife found his work objectionable — “immoral, pagan, 
hypera esthetic.” Such was the “air-blown grain” which produced 
the story of Mark Ambient — a figure interesting not so much for 
his personal qualities as for qualities richly evocative of the aesthetic 
movement in England at the time of Pater and Swinburne. 
This is what makes Mark Ambient perhaps the very best portrait 
in fiction of the English gentleman-aesthete of the late Victorian 
age. 

The plot of the story is a piece of wonderful invention from be- 
ginning to end. The deathly struggle between the author of BeU 
traffio and his wife — the guardian-spirit of British respectability — 
for the possession of their beautiful child has that element of psy- 
chological horror which James knew so well how to manipulate. 
One of the typical motives of his fiction is the use of the innocence 
of children as the precipitant of the corrupt and the sinister. Mark 
Ambient’s child is the little brother of Pansy in The Portrait of a 
Lady, and of Maisie in What Maisie Knew, and of Morgan Moreen 
in The Pupil, and of course of those two strange children in The 
“T^urn of the Screw who are really beyond everything. 



PARTI 


M 

J-V XucH as I wished to see him, I had kept my letter of intro- 
duction for three weeks in my pocket-book. I was nervous and 
timid about meeting him, — conscious of youth and ignorance, con- 
vinced that he was tormented by strangers, and especially by my 
country-people, and not exempt from the suspicion that he had the 
irritability as well as the brilliancy of genius. Moreover, the pleasure 
if it should occur (for I could scarcely believe it was near at hand), 
would be so great that I wished to think of it in advance, to feel 
that it was in my pocket, not to mix it with satisfactions more 
superficial and usual. In the little game of new sensations that I 
was playing with my ingenious mind, 1 wished to keep my visit to 
the author of Beltraffio as a trump card. It was three years after 
the publication of that fascinating work, which I had read over five 
times, and which now, with my riper judgment, I admire on the 
whole as much as ever. This will give you about the date of my 
first visit (of any duration) to England; for you will not have for- 
gotten the commotion — I may even say the scandal — produced by 
Mark Ambient’s masterpiece. It was the most complete presentation 
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that had yet been made of the gospel of art; it was a kind of aesthetic 
war-cry. People had endeavored to sail nearer to “truth” in the cut 
of their sleeves and the shape of their sideboards; but there had 
not as yet been, among English novels, such an example of beauty 
of execution and genuineness of substance. Nothing had been done 
in that line from the point of view of art for art. This was my 
own point of view, I may mention, when I was twenty-five; whether 
it is altered now I won’t take upon myself to say — especially as the 
discerning reader will be able to judge for himself. I had been in 
England, briefly, a twelvemonth before the time to which I began 
by alluding, and had learned then that Mr. Ambient was in distant 
lands — was making a considerable tour in the East: so there was 
nothing to do but to keep my letter till I should be in London 
again. It was of little use to me to hear that his wife had not left 
England, and, with her little boy, their only child, was spending 
the period of her husband’s absence — a good many months — at a 
small place they had down in Surrey. They had a house in London 
which was let. All this I learned, and also that Mrs. Ambient was 
charming (my friend the American poet, from whom I had my 
introduction, had never seen her, his relations with the great man 
being only epistolary); but she was not, after all, though she had 
lived so near the rose, the author of Beltraffio, and I did not go 
down into Surrey to call on her. I went to the Continent, spent 
the following winter in Italy, and returned to London in May. My 
visit to Italy opened my eyes to a good many things, but to nothing 
more than the beauty of certain pages in the works of Mark Am- 
bient. I had every one of his productions in my portmanteau, — they 
are not, as you know, very numerous, but he had preluded to BeU 
traffio by some exquisite things, — ^and I used to read them over in 
the evening at the inn. I used to say to myself that the man who 
drew those characters and wrote that style understood what he saw 
and knew what he was doing. This is my only reason for mention- 
ing my winter in Italy. He had been there much in former years, 
and he was saturated with what painters call the “feeling” of that 
classic land. He expressed the charm of the old hill-cities of Tus- 
cany, the look of certain lonely grassgrown places which, in the 
past, had echoed with life; he understood the great artists, he under- 
stood the spirit of the Renaissance, he understood everything. The 
scene of one of his earlier novels was laid in Rome, the scene of 
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another in Florence, and I moved through these cities in company 
with the figures whom Mark Ambient had set so vividly upon their 
feet. This is why I was now so much happier even than before in 
the prospect of making his acquaintance. 

At last, when I had dallied with this privilege long enough, I 
despatched to him the missive of the American poet. He had 
already gone out of town; he shrank from the rigor of the London 
‘ season, and it was his habit to migrate on the first of June. More- 
over, I had heard that this year he was hard at work on a new book, 
into which some of his impressions of the East were to be wrought, 
so that he desired nothing so much as quiet days. This knowledge, 
however, did not prevent me — cet age est sans pi tie — from sending 
with my friend's letter a note of my own, in which I asked Mr. 
Ambient’s leave to come down and see him for an hour or two, 
on a day to be designated by himself. My proposal was accompanied 
with a very frank expression of my sentiments, and the effect of the 
whole projectile was to elicit from the great man the kindest pos- 
sible invitation. He would be delighted to see me, especially if I 
should turn up on the following Saturday and would remain till 
the Monday morning. We would take a walk over the Surrey com- 
mons, and I could tell him all about the other great man, the one 
in America. He indicated to me the best train, and it may be 
imagined whether on the Saturday afternoon I was punctual at 
Waterloo. He carried his benevolence to the point of coming to 
meet me at the little station at which I was to alight, and my heart 
beat very fast as I saw his handsome face, surmounted with a soft 
wide-awake, and which I knew by a photograph long since en- 
shrined upon my mantel-shelf, scanning the carriage windows as 
the train rolled up. He recognized me as infallibly as I had recog- 
nized him; he appeared to know by instinct how a young American 
of an aesthetic turn would look when much divided between eager- 
ness and modesty. He took me by the hand, and smiled at me, and 
said: “You must be — a — you, I thinkl” and asked if I should mind 
going on foot to his house, which would take but a few minutes. 
I remember thinking it a piece of extraordinary affability that he 
should give directions about the conveyance of my bag, and feeling 
altogether very happy and rosy, in fact quite transported, when he 
laid his hand on my shoulder as we came out of the station. 

I surveyed him, askance, as we walked together; I had already — 
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I had indeed instantly — ^seen that he was a delightful creature. 
His face is so well known that I needn’t describe it; he looked to 
me at once an English gentleman and a man of genius, and I 
thought that a happy combination. There was just a little of the 
Bohemian in his appearance; you would easily have guessed that he 
belonged to the guild of artists and men of letters. He was addicted 
to velvet jackets, to cigarettes, to loose shirt-collars, to looking a 
little dishevelled. His features, which were fine, but not perfectly 
regular, are fairly enough represented in his portraits; but no por- 
trait that I have seen gives any idea of his expression. There were 
so many things in it, and they chased each other in and out of his 
face. I have seen people who were grave and gay in quick alterna- 
tion; but Mark Ambient was grave and gay at one and the same 
moment. There were other strange oppositions and contradictions in 
his slightly faded and fatigued countenance. He seemed both young 
and old, both anxious and indifferent. He had evidently had an 
active past, which inspired one with curiosity, and yet it was im- 
possible not to be more curious still about his future. He was just 
enough above middle height to be spoken of as tall, and rather 
lean and long in the flank. He had the friendliest, frankest manner 
possible, and yet I could see that he was shy. He was thirty-eight 
years old at the time Beltraffio was published. He asked me about 
his friend in America, about the length of ray stay in England, 
about the last news in London and the people I had seen there; 
and I remember looking for the signs of genius in the very form of 
his questions, and thinking I found it. I liked his voice. 

There was genius in his house, too, I thought, when we got there; 
there was imagination in the carpets and curtains, in the pictures 
and books, in the garden behind it, where certain old brown walls 
were muffled in creepers that appeared to me to have been copied 
from a masterpiece of one of the pre-Raphaelites. That was the 
way many things struck me at that time, in England; as if they 
were reproductions of something that existed primarily in art or 
literature. It was not the picture, the poem, the Active page, that 
seemed to me a copy; these things were the originals, and the life 
of happy and distinguished people was fashioned in their image. 
Mark Ambient called his house a cottage, and I perceived after- 
wards that he was right; for if it had not been a cottage it must 
have been a villa, and a villa, in England at least, was not a place 
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in which one could fancy him at home. But it was, to my vision, 
a cottage glorified and translated; it was a palace of art, on a slightly 
reduced scale, — it was an old English demesne. It nestled under a 
cluster of magnificent beeches, it had little creaking lattices that 
opened out of, or into, pendent mats of ivy, and gables, and old 
red tiles, as well as a general aspect of being painted in water-colors 
and inhabited by people whose lives would go on in chapters and 
volumes. The lawn seemed to me of extraordinary extent, the gar- 
den-walls of incalculable height, the whole air of the place delight- 
fully still, private, proper to itself. “My wife must be somewhere 
about,” Mark Ambient said, as we went in. “We shall find her 
perhaps; we have got about an hour before dinner. She may be in 
the garden. 1 will show you my little place.” 

We passed through the house, and into the grounds, as I should 
have called them, which extended into the rear. They covered but 
three or four acres, but, like the house, they were very old and 
crooked, and full of traces of long habitation, with inequalities of 
level and little steps — mossy and cracked were these — which con- 
nected the different parts with each other. The limits of the place, 
cleverly dissimulated, were muffled in the deepest verdure. They 
made, as I remember, a kind of curtain at the further end, in one 
of the folds of which, as it were, we presently perceived, from afar, 
a little group. “Ah, there she is!” said Mark Ambient; “and she 
has got the boy.” He made this last remark in a slightly different 
tone from any in which he yet had spoken. I was not fully aware 
of it at the time, but it lingered in my ear and 1 afterwards under- 
stood it. 

“Is it your son?” I inquired, feeling the question not to be 
brilliant. 

“Yes, my only child. He's always in his mother’s pocket. She 
coddles him too much.” It came back to me afterwards, too — the 
manner in which he spoke these words. They were not petulant; 
they expressed rather a sudden coldness, a kind of mechanical sub- 
mission. We went a few steps further, and then he stopped short 
and called the boy, beckoning to him repeatedly. 

“Dolcino, come and see your daddy!” There was something in 
the way he stood still and waited that made me think he did it for 
a purpose. Mrs. Ambient had her arm around the child's waist, and 
he was leaning against her knee; but though he looked up at the 
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sound of his father’s voice, she gave no sign of releasing him, A 
lady, apparently a neighbor, was seated near her, and before them 
was a garden-table, on which a tea-service had been placed. 

Mark Ambient called again, and Dolcino struggled in the mater- 
nal embrace, but he was too tightly held, and after two or three 
fruitless efforts he suddenly turned round and buried his head deep 
in his mother’s lap. There was a certain awkwardness in the scene; 
I thought it rather odd that Mrs. Ambient should pay so little 
attention to her husband. But I would not for the world have be- 
trayed my thought, and, to conceal it, I observed that it must be 
such a pleasant thing to have tea in the garden. “Ah, she won’t let 
him comcl” said Mark Ambient, with a sigh; and we went our way 
till we reached the two ladies. He mentioned my name to his wife, 
and I noticed that he addressed her as “My dear,” very genially, 
without any trace of resentment at her detention of the child. The 
quickness of the transition made me vaguely ask myself whether 
he were henpecked , — a shocking conjecture, which I instantly dis- 
missed. Mrs. Ambient was quite such a wife as I should have ex- 
pected him to have; slim and fair, with a long neck and pretty eyes 
and an air of great refinement. She was a little cold, and a little 
shy; but she was very sweet, and she had a certain look of race, 
justified by my afterwards learning that she was “connected” with 
two or three great families. I have seen poets married to women of 
whom it was difficult to conceive that they should gratify the poetic 
fancy, — ^women with dull faces and glutinous minds, who were none 
the less, however, excellent wives. But there was no obvious incon- 
gruity in Mark Ambient's union. Mrs. Ambient, delicate and quiet, 
in a white dress, with her beautiful child at her side, was worthy 
of the author of a work so distinguished as Beltraffio. Round her 
neck she wore a black velvet ribbon, of which the long ends, tied 
behind, hung down her back, and to which, in front, was attached 
a miniature portrait of her little boy. Her smooth, shining hair was 
confined in a net. She gave me a very pleasant greeting, and Dol- 
cino — I thought this little name of endearment delightful — took 
advantage of her getting up to slip away from her and go to his 
father, who said nothing to him, but simply seized him and held 
him high in his arms for a moment, kissing him several times. 

I had lost no time in observing that the child, who was not more 
than seven years old, was extraordinarily beautiful. He had the face 
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of an angel, the eyes, the hair, the more than mortal bloom, the 
smile of innocence. There was something touching, almost alarm- 
ing, in his beauty, which seemed to be composed of elements too 
fine and pure for the breath of this world. When I spoke to him, 
and he came and held out his hand and smiled at me, I felt a sud- 
den pity for him, as if he had been an orphan, or a changeling, or 
stamped with some social stigma. It was impossible to be, in fact, 
more exempt from these misfortunes, and yet, as one kissed him, it 
was hard to keep from murmuring ‘Toor little devil I'' though 
why one should have applied this epithet to a living cherub is 
more than I can say. Afterwards, indeed, I knew a little better; 
1 simply discovered that he was too charming to live, wondering 
at the same time that his parents should not have perceived it, and 
should not be in proportionate grief and despair. For myself, I had 
no doubt of his evanescence, having already noticed that there is a 
kind of charm which is like a death-warrant. 

The lady who had been sitting with Mrs. Ambient was a jolly, 
ruddy personage, dressed in velveteen and rather limp feathers, 
whom I guessed to be the vicar’s wife, — our hostess did not intro- 
duce me, — and who immediately began to talk to Ambient about 
chrysanthemums. This was a safe subject, and yet there was a cer- 
tain surprise for me in seeing the author of Beltraffio even in such 
superficial communion with the Church Of England. His writings 
implied so much detachment from that institution, expressed a view 
of life so profane, as it were, so independent, and so little likely, in 
general, to be thought edifying, that I should have expected to find 
him an object of horror to vicars and their ladies — of horror repaid 
on his own part by good-natured but brilliant mockery. This proves 
how little I knew as yet of the English people and their extraor- 
dinary talent for keeping up their forms, as well as of some of the 
mysteries of Mark Ambient’s hearth and home. I found afterwards 
that he had, in his study, between smiles and cigar-smoke, some 
wonderful comparisons for his clerical neighbors; but meanwhile 
the chrysanthemums were a source of harmony, for he and the 
vicaress were equally fond of them, and I was surprised at the 
knowledge they exhibited of this interesting plant. The lady’s visit, 
however, had presumably already been long, and she presently got 
up, saying she must go, and kissed Mrs. Ambient. Mark started to 
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walk with her to the gate of the grounds, holding Dolcino by the 
hand. 

“Stay with me, my darling,** Mrs. Ambient said to the boy, who 
was wandering away with his father. 

Mark Ambient paid no attention to the summons, but Dolcino 
turned round and looked with eyes of shy entreaty at his mother. 
“Can*t I go with papa?” 

“Not when I ask you to stay with me.“ 

“But please don't ask me, mamma,” said the child, in his little 
clear, new voice. 

“I must ask you when I want you. Come to me, my darling.” And 
Mrs. Ambient, who had seated herself again, held out her long, 
slender hands. 

Her husband stopped, with his back turned to her, but without 
releasing the child. He was still talking to the vicaress, but this 
good lady, I think, had lost the thread of her attention. She looked 
at Mrs. Ambient and at Dolcino, and then she looked at me, smil- 
ing very hard, in an extremely fixed, cheerful manner. 

“Papa,” said the child, “mamma wants me not to go with you.” 

“He’s very tired — he has run about all day. He ought to be quiet 
till he goes to bed. Otherwise he won’t sleep.” These declarations 
fell successively and gravely from Mrs. Ambient’s lips. 

Her husband, still without turning round, bent over the boy and 
looked at him in silence. The vicaress gave a genial, irrelevant 
laugh, and observed that he was a precious little pet. “Let him 
choose,” said Mark Ambient. “My dear little boy, will you go with 
me or will you stay with your mother?” 

“Oh, it’s a shamel” cried the vicar’s lady, with increased hilarity. 

“Papa, I don’t think I can choose,” the child answered, making 
his voice very low and confidential. “But I have been a great deal 
with mamma to-day,” he added in a moment. 

“And very little with papa! My dear fellow, I think you have 
chosen!” And Mark Ambient walked off with his son, accompanied 
by re-echoing but inarticulate comments from my fellow-visitor. 

His wife had seated herself again, and her fixed eyes, bent upon 
the ground, expressed for a few moments so much mute agitation 
that I felt as if almost any remark from my own lips would be a 
false note. But Mrs. Ambient quickly recovered herself, and said 
to me civilly enough that she hoped I didn’t mind having had to 
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walk from the station. I reassured her on this point, and she went 
on, “We have got a thing that might have gone for you, but my 
husband wouldn’t order it.” 

“That gave me the pleasure of a walk with him,” I rejoined. 

She was silent a minute, and then she said, believe the Amer- 
icans walk very little.” 

“Yes, we always run,” I answered laughingly. 

She looked at me seriously, and I began to perceive a certain 
coldness in her pretty eyes. “I suppose your distances are so great.” 

“Yes; but we break our marchesi I can’t tell you what a pleasure 
it is for me to find myself here,” I added. “I have the greatest ad- 
miration for Mr. Ambient.” 

“He will like that. He likes being admired.” 

“He must have a very happy life, then. He has many worship- 
pers.’* 

“Oh, yes, I have seen some of them,” said Mrs. Ambient, looking 
away, very far from me, rather as if such a vision were before her 
at the moment. Something in her tone seemed to indicate that the 
vision was scarcely edifying, and I guessed very quickly that she was 
not in sympathy with the author of Beltraffio. I thought the fact 
strange, but, somehow, in the glow of my own enthusiasm, I didn’t 
think it important; it only made me wish to be rather explicit 
about that enthusiasm, 

“For me, you know,” I remarked, “he is quite the greatest of 
living writers.” 

“Of course I can’t judge. Of course he’s very clever,” said Mrs. 
Ambient, smiling a little. 

“He’s magnificent, Mrs. Ambient! There are pages in each of his 
books that have a perfection that classes them with the greatest 
things. Therefore, for me to see him in this familiar way, — in his 
habit as he lives,— and to find, apparently, the man as delightful as 
the artist, I can’t tell you how much too good to be true it seems, 
and how great a privilege I think it.” I knew that I was gushing, 
but I couldn’t help it, and what I said was a good deal less than 
what I felt. I was by no means sure that I should dare to say even 
so much as this to Ambient himself, and there was a kind of rap- 
ture in speaking it out to his wife which was not affected by the 
fact that, as a wife, she appeared peculiar. She listened to me with 
her face grave again, and with her lips a little compressed, as if 
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there were no doubt, of course, that her husband was remarkable, 
but at the same time she had heard all this before and couldn’t be 
expected to be particularly interested in it. There was even in her 
manner an intimation that I was rather young, and that people 
usually got over that sort of thing. “I assure you that for me this is 
a red-letter day,” I added. 

She made no response, until after a pause, looking round her, she 
said abruptly, though gently, '*We are very much afraid about 
the fruit this year.” 

My eyes wandered to the mossy, mottled, garden walls, where 
plum-trees and pear-trees, flattened and fastened upon the rusty 
bricks, looked like crucified figures with many arms. “Doesn’t it 
promise well?” I inquired. 

“No, the trees look very dull. We had such late frosts.” 

Then there was another pause. Mrs. Ambient kept her eyes fixed 
on the opposite end of the grounds, as if she were watching for her 
husband’s return with the child. “Is Mr. Ambient fond of garden- 
ing?” it occurred to me to inquire, irresistibly impelled as I felt 
myself, moreover, to bring the conversation constantly back to him. 

“He’s very fond of plums,” said his wife. 

“Ah, well then, I hope your crop will be better than you fear. 
It’s a lovely old place,” I continued. “The whole character of it is 
that of certain places that he describes. Your house is like one of 
his pictures.” 

“It’s a pleasant little place. There are hundreds like it.” 

“Oh, it has got his tone,” I said, laughing, and insisting on my 
point the more that Mrs. Ambient appeared to see in my apprecia- 
tion of her simple establishment a sign of limited experience. 

It was evident that I insisted too much. “His tone?” she repeated, 
with a quick look at me, and a slightly heightened color. 

“Surely he has a tone, Mrs. Ambient.” 

“Oh, yes, he has indeed! But I don’t in the least consider that I 
am living in one of his books; I shouldn’t care for that, at all,” 
she went on, with a smile which had in some degree the effect of 
converting her slightly sharp protest into a joke deficient in point. 
“I am afraid I am not very literary,” said Mrs. Ambient. “And I 
am not artistic.” 

“I am very sure you are not ignorant, not stupid,” I ventured to 
reply, with the accompaniment of feeling immediately afterwards 
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that I had been both familiar and patronizing. My only consolation 
was in the reflection that it was she, and not I who had begun it. 
She had brought her idiosyncrasies into the discussion. 

Well, whatever I am, I am very different from my husband. If 
you like him, you won't like me. You needn't say anything. Your 
liking me isn’t in the least necessaryl" 

“Don’t defy mel’’ I exclaimed. 

She looked as if she had not heard me, which was the best thing 
she could do; and we sat some time without further speech. Mrs. 
Ambient had evidently the enviable English quality of being able 
to be silent without being restless. But at last she spoke; she asked 
me if there seemed to be many people in town. I gave her what 
satisfaction I could on this point, and we talked a little about 
London and of some pictures it presented at that time of the year. 
At the end of this I came hack, irrepressibly, to Mark Ambient. 

“Doesn’t he like to be there now? I suppose he doesn’t find the 
proper quiet for his work. I should think his things had been writ* 
ten, for the most part, in a very still place. They suggest a great 
stillness, following on a kind of tumult. Don’t you think so? I sup- 
pose London is a tremendous place to collect impressions, but a 
refuge like this, in the country, must be much better for working 
them up. Does he get many of his impressions in London, do you 
think?” I proceeded from point to point in this malign inquiry, 
simply because my hostess, who probably thought me a very push- 
ing and talkative young man, gave me time; for when I paused— 
I have not represented my pauses — she simply continued to let her 
eyes wander, and, with her long fair fingers, played with the 
medallion on her neck. When I stopped altogether, however, she 
was obliged to say something, and what she said was that she had 
not the least idea where her husband got his impressions. This 
made me think her, for a moment, positively disagreeable; delicate 
and proper and rather aristocratically dry as she sat there. But I 
must either have lost the impression a moment later, or been 
goaded by it to further aggression, for I remember asking her 
whether Mr. Ambient were in a good vein of work, and when we 
might look for the appearance of the book on which he was en- 
gaged. I have every reason now to know that she thought me an 
odious person. 

She gave a strange, small laugh as she said, am afraid you 
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think I know a great deal more about my husband's work than I 
do. I haven’t the least idea what he is doing/' she added presently, 
in a slightly different, that is a more explanatory, tone, as if she 
recognized in some degree the enormity of her confession. “I don’t 
read what he writes!" 

She did not succeed (and would not, even had she tried much 
harder) in making it seem to me anything less than monstrous. I 
stared at her, and I think I blushed. "Don't you admire his genius? 
Don’t you admire Beltraffio}** 

She hesitated a moment, and I wondered what she could possibly 
say. She did not speak — I could see — the first words that rose to 
her lips; she repeated what she had said a few minutes before. "Oh, 
of course he’s very clever!’’ And with this she got up; her husband 
and little boy had reappeared. Mrs. Ambient left me and went to 
meet them; she stopped and had a few words with her husband, 
which I did not hear, and which ended in her taking the child by 
the hand and returning to the house with him. Her husband joined 
me in a moment, looking, I thought, the least bit conscious and 
constrained, and said that if I would come in with him he would 
show me my room. In looking back upon these first moments of 
my visit to him, I find it important to avoid the error of appearing 
to have understood his situation from the first, and to have seen 
in him the signs of things which I learnt only afterwards. This 
later knowledge throws a backward light, and makes me forget that 
at least on the occasion of which I am speaking now (I mean that 
first afternoon), Mark Ambient struck me as a fortunate man. Al- 
lowing for this, I think he was rather silent and irresponsive as we 
walked back to the house, though I remember well the answer he 
made to a remark of mine in relation to his child. 

"That’s an extraordinary little boy of yours," I said. "I have 
never seen such a child." 

"Why do you call him extraordinary?*’ 

"He’s so beautiful, so fascinating. He’s like a little work of art." 

He turned quickly, grasping my arm an instant. "Oh, don’t call 
him that, or you’ll — ^you’ll — !’’ And in his hesitation he broke off 
suddenly, laughing at my surprise. But immediately afterwards he 
added, "You will make his little future very difficult.’’ 

I declared that I wouldn’t for the world take any liberties with 
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his little future — it seemed to me to hang by threads of such 
delicacy. I should only be highly interested in watching it. 

“You Americans are very sharp," said Ambient. “You notice 
more things than we do.“ 

“Ah, if you want visitors who are not struck with you, you 
shouldn’t ask me down here I" 

He showed me my room, a little bower of chintz, with open 
windows where the light was green, and before he left me he said 
irrelevantly, “As for my little boy, you know, we shall probably 
kill him between us, before we have done with him!” And he made 
this assertion as if he really believed it, without any appearance of 
jest, with his fine, near-sighted, expressive eyes looking straight into 
mine. 

“Do you mean by spoiling him?" 

“No; by fighting for him!" 

“You had better give him to me to keep for you," I said. “Let 
me remove the apple of discord." 

I laughed, of course, but he had the air of being perfectly serious. 
“It would be quite the best thing we could do. I should be quite 
ready to do it." 

“I am greatly obliged to you for your confidence." 

Mark Ambient lingered there, with his hands in his pockets. I 
felt, within a few moments, as if I had, morally speaking, taken 
several steps nearer to him. He looked weary, just as he faced me 
then, looked preoccupied, and as if there were something one might 
do for him. I was terribly conscious of the limits of my own ability, 
but I wondered what such a service might be, feeling at bottom, 
however, that the only thing I could do for him was to like him. 
I suppose he guessed this, and was grateful for what was in my 
mind; for he went on presently, “I haven’t the advantage of being 
an American. But I also notice a little, and I have an idea that— • 
a — ’’ here he smiled and laid his hand on my shoulder, “that even 
apart from your nationality, you are not destitute of intelligence! 
I have only known you half an hour, but — a — " And here he hesi- 
tated again. “You are very young, after all." 

“But you may treat me as if I could understand you!" I said; 
and before he left me to dress for dinner he had virtually given 
me a promise that he would. 

When I went down into the drawing-room — I was very punctual 
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—I found that neither my hostess nor my host had appeared. A 
lady rose from a sofa, however, and inclined her head as I rather 
surprisedly gazed at her. “I dare say you don't know me," she said, 
with the modern laugh. "I am Mark Ambient's sister." Whereupon 
I shook hands with her, saluting her very low. Her laugh was mod- 
ern — by which I mean that it consisted of the vocal agitation which, 
between people who meet in drawing-rooms, serves as the solvent of 
social mysteries, the medium of transitions; but her appearance was 
— ^what shall I call it? — mediaeval. She was pale and angular, with a 
long, thin face, inhabited by sad, dark eyes, and black hair inter- 
twined with golden fillets and curious chains. She wore a faded vel- 
vet robe, whicli clung to her when she moved, fashioned, as to the 
neck and sleeves, like the garments of old Venetians and Floren- 
tines. She looked pictorial and melancholy, and was so perfect an 
image of a type which I, in my ignorance, supposed to be extinct, 
that while she rose before me I was almost as much startled as if I 
had seen a ghost. I afterwards perceived that Miss Ambient was 
not incapable of deriving pleasure from the effect she produced, 
and I think this sentiment had something to do with her sinking 
again into her seat, with her long, lean, but not ungraceful arms 
locked together in an archaic manner on her knees, and her mourn- 
ful eyes addressing themselves to me with an intentness which was 
a menace of what they were destined subsequently to inflict upon 
me. She was a singular, self-conscious, artificial creature, and I 
never, subsequently, more than half penetrated her motives and 
mysteries. Of one thing I am sure, however: that they were con- 
siderably less extraordinary than her appearance announced. Miss 
Ambient was a restless, disappointed, imaginative spinster, con- 
sumed with the love of Michael- Angelesque attitudes and mystical 
robes; but I am pretty sure she had not in her nature those depths 
of unutterable thought which, when you first knew her, seemed to 
look out from her eyes and to prompt her complicated gestures. 
Those features, in especial, had a misleading eloquence; they rested 
upon you with a far-off dimness, an air of obstructed sympathy, 
which was certainly not always a key to the spirit of their owner; 
and I suspect that a young lady could not really have been so de- 
jected and disillusioned as Miss Ambient looked, without having 
committed a crime for which she was consumed with remorse, or 
parted with a hope which she could not sanely have entertained. 
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She had, I believe, the usual allowance of vulgar impulses: she 
wished to be looked at, she wished to be married, she wished to be 
thought original. 

It costs me something to speak in this irreverent manner of Mark 
Ambient’s sister, but I shall have still more disagreeable things to 
say before I have finished my little anecdote, and moreover, — I con- 
fess it, — I owe the young lady a sort of grudge. Putting aside the 
curious cast of her face, she had no natural aptitude for an artistic 
development, — she had little real intelligence. But her affectations 
rubbed off on her brother’s renown, and as there were plenty of 
people who disapproved of him totally, they could easily point to 
his sister as a person formed by his influence. It was quite possible to 
regard her as a warning, and she had done him but little good with 
the world at large. He was the original, and she was the inevitable 
imitation. I think he was scarcely aware of the impression she pro- 
duced, beyond having a general idea that she made up very well as 
a Rossetti; he was used to her, and he was sorry for her, — ^wishing 
she would marry and observing that she didn’t. Doubtless I take her 
too seriously, for she did me no harm, though I am bound to add 
that I feel I can only half account for her. She was not so mystical 
as she looked, but she was a strange, indirect, uncomfortable, em- 
barrassing woman. My story will give the reader at best so very 
small a knot to untie that I need not hope to excite his curiosity by 
delaying to remark that Mrs. Ambient hated her sister-in-law. This 
I only found out afterwards, when I found out some other things. 
But I mention it at once, for I shall perhaps not seem to count too 
much on having enlisted the imagination of the reader if I say that 
he will already have guessed it. Mrs. Ambient was a person of con- 
science, and she endeavored to behave properly to her kinswoman, 
who spent a month with her twice a year; but it required no great 
insight to discover that the two ladies were made of a very different 
paste, and that the usual feminine hypocrisies must have cost them, 
on either side, much more than the usual effort. Mrs. Ambient, 
smooth-haired, thin-lipped, perpetually fresh, must have regarded 
her crumpled and dishevelled visitor as a very stale joke; she herself 
was not a Rossetti, but a Gainsborough or a Lawrence, and she had 
in her appearance no elements more romantic than a cold, ladylike 
candor, and a well-starched muslin dress. 

It was in a garment, and with an expression of this kind, that she 
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made her entrance, after I had exchanged a few words with Miss 
Ambient. Her husband presently followed her, and there being no 
other company we went to dinner. The impression I received from 
that repast is present to me still. There were elements of oddity in 
my companions, but they were vague and latent, and didn't inter- 
fere with my delight. It came mainly, of course, from Ambient's 
talk, which was the most brilliant and interesting I had ever heard. 
I know not whether he laid himself out to dazzle a rather juvenile 
pilgrim from over the sea; but it matters little, for it was very easy 
for him to shine. He was almost better as a talker than as a writer; 
that is, if the extraordinary finish of his written prose be really, as 
some people have maintained, a fault. There was such a kindness 
in him, however, that I have no doubt it gave him ideas to see me 
sit open-mouthed, as I suppose I did. Not so the two ladies, who not 
only were very nearly dumb from beginning to the end of the meal, 
but who had not the air of being struck with such an exhibition of 
wit and knowledge. Mrs. Ambient, placid and detached, met 
neither my eye nor her husband's; she attended to her dinner, 
watched the servants, arranged the puckers in her dress, exchanged 
at wide intervals a remark with her sister-in-law, and while she 
slowly rubbed her white hands between the courses, looked out of 
the window at the first signs of twilight — the long June day allow- 
ing us to dine without candles. Miss Ambient appeared to give 
little direct heed to her brother's discourse; but on the other hand 
she was much engaged in watching its effect upon me. Her lustreless 
pupils continued to attach themselves to my countenance, and it 
was only her air of belonging to another century that kept them 
from being importunate. She seemed to look at me across the ages, 
and the interval of time diminished the vividness of the perform- 
ance. It was as if she knew in a general way that her brother must 
be talking very well, but she herself was so rich in ideas that she 
had no need to pick them up, and was at liberty to see what would 
become of a young American when subjected to a high aesthetic 
temperature. 

The temperature was aesthetic, certainly, but it was less so than 
I could have desired, for I was unsuccessful in certain little attempts 
to make Mark Ambient talk about himself. I tried to put him on 
the ground of his own writings, but he slipped through my fingers 
every time and shifted the saddle to one of his contemporaries. He 
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talked about Balzac and Browning, and what was being done 
in foreign countries, and about his recent tour in the East, and the 
extraordinary forms of life that one saw in that part of the world. 
I perceived that he had reasons for not wishing to descant upon 
literature, and suffered him without protest to deliver himself on 
certain social topics, which he treated with extraordinary humor 
and with constant revelations of that power of ironical portraiture 
of which his books are full. He had a great deal to say about London, 
as London appears to the observer who doesn't fear the accusation 
of cynicism, during the high-pressure time — from April to July — 
of its peculiarities. He flashed his faculty of making the fanciful real 
and the real fanciful over the perfunctory pleasures and desperate 
exertions of so many of his compatriots, among whom there were 
evidently not a few types for which he had little love. London bored 
him, and he made capital sport of it; his only allusion, that I can 
remember, to his own work was his saying that he meant some day 
to write an immense grotesque epic of London society. Miss Am- 
bient’s perpetual gaze seemed to say to me: “Do you perceive how 
artistic we are? Frankly now, is it possible to be more artistic than 
this? You surely won’t deny that we are remarkable." I was irritated 
by her use of the plural pronoun, for she had no right to pair herself 
with her brother; and moreover, of course, I could not see my way 
to include Mrs. Ambient. But there was no doubt that, for that 
matter, they were all remarkable, and, with all allowances, I had 
never heard anything so artistic. Mark Ambient’s conversation 
seemed to play over the whole field of knowledge and taste, and to 
flood it with light and color. 

After the ladies had Icfl us he took me into his study to smoke, 
and here I led him on to talk freely enough about himself. 1 was 
bent upon proving to him that I was worthy to listen to him, upon 
repaying him for what he had said to me before dinner, by showing 
him how perfectly I understood. He liked to talk; he liked to defend 
his ideas (not that I attacked them); he liked a little perhaps — it was 
a pardonable weakness — to astonish the youthful mind and to feel 
its admiration and sympathy. I confess that my own youthful mind 
was considerably astonished at some of his speeches; he startled me 
and he made me wince. He could not help forgetting, or rather he 
couldn't know, how little personal contact I had had with the school 
in which he was master; and he promoted me at a jump, as it were. 
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to the study of its innermost mysteries. My trepidations, however, 
were delightful; they were just what I had hoped for, and their 
only fault was that they passed away too quickly; for I found that, 
as regards most things, I very soon seized Mark Ambient's point of 
view. It was the point of view of the artist to whom every manifesta- 
tion of human energy was a thrilling spectacle, and who felt forever 
the desire to resolve his experience of life into a literary form. On 
this matter of the passion for form, — the attempt at perfection, the 
quest for which was to his mind the real search for the holy grail, — 
he said the most interesting, the most inspiring things. He mixed 
with them a thousand illustrations from his own life, from other 
lives that he had known, from history and fiction, and above all from 
the annals of the time that was dear to him beyond all periods, — 
the Italian cinque-cento. I saw that in his books he had only said half 
of his thought, and what he had kept back — from motives that I 
deplored when I learnt them later — ^was the richer part. It was his 
fortune to shock a great many people, but there was not a grain of 
bravado in his pages (I have always maintained it, though often con- 
tradicted), and at bottom the poor fellow, an artist to his finger-tips, 
and regarding a failure of completeness as a crime, had an extreme 
dread of scandal. There arc people who regret that having gone so 
far he did not go further; but I regret nothing (putting aside two 
or three of the motives I just mentioned), for he arrived at perfec- 
tion, and I don't see how you can go beyond that. The hours I 
spent in his study — this first one and the few that followed it; they 
were not, after all, so numerous — seem to glow, as I look back on 
them, with a tone which is partly that of the brown old room, rich, 
under the shaded candlelight where we sat and smoked, with the 
dusky, delicate bindings of valuable books; partly that of his voice, 
of which I still catch the echo, charged with the images that came at 
his command. When we went back to the drawing-room we found 
Miss Ambient alone in possession of it; and she informed us that 
her sister-in-law had a quarter of an hour before been called by 
the nurse to see Dolcino, who appeared to be a little feverish. 

“Feverishl how in the world does he come to be feverish?" Am- 
bient asked. "He was perfectly well this afternoon." 

"Beatrice says you walked him about too much — ^you almost 
killed him." 

"Beatrice must be very happy — she has an opportunity to tri- 
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umphi*' Mark Ambient said, with a laugh of which the bitterness 
was just perceptible. 

“Surely not if the child is ill,” I ventured to remark, by way of 
pleading for Mrs. Ambient. 

“My dear fellow, you are not married — you don’t know the 
nature of wives!” my host exclaimed. 

“Possibly not; but I know the nature of mothers.” 

“Beatrice is perfect as a mother,” said Miss Ambient, with a 
tremendous sigh and her fingers interlaced on her embroidered knees. 

“I shall go up and see the child,” her brother went on. “Do you 
suppose he’s asleep?” 

“Beatrice won’t let you see him, Mark,” said the young lady, look- 
ing at me, though she addressed our companion. 

“Do you call that being perfect as a mother?” Ambient inquired. 

“Yes, from her point of view.” 

“Damn her point of view!” cried the author of Beltraffio. And he 
left the room; after which we heard him ascend the stairs. 

I sat there for some ten minutes with Miss Ambient, and we 
naturally had some conversation, which was begun, 1 think, by my 
asking her what the point of view of her sister-in-law could be. 

“Oh, it’s so very odd,” she said. “But we are so very odd, alto- 
gether. Don’t you find us so? We have lived so much abroad. Have 
you people like us in America?” 

“You are not all alike, surely; so that I don’t think I understand 
your question. We have no one like your brother — I may go so far 
as that.” 

“You have probably more persons like his wife,” said Miss Am- 
bient, smiling. 

“I can tell you that better when you have told me about her point 
of view.” 

“Oh, yes — oh, yes. Well, she doesn’t like his ideas. She doesn’t 
like them for the child. She thinks them undesirable.” 

Being quite fresh from the contemplation of some of Mark Am- 
bient’s arcana, I was particularly in a position to appreciate this 
announcement. But the effect of it was to make me, after staring a 
moment, burst into laughter, which I instantly checked when I 
remembered that there was a sick child above. 

“What has that infant to do with ideas?” I asked. “Surely, he 
can't tell one from another. Has he read his father’s novels?” 
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*‘He*s very precocious and very sensitive, and his mother thinks 
she can’t begin to guard him too early.” Miss Ambient’s head 
drooped a little to one side, and her eyes fixed themselves on futurity. 
Then suddenly there was a strange alteration in her face; she gave 
a smile that was more joyless than her gravity — a conscious, insincere 
smile, and added, “When one has children, it’s a great responsibility 
— what one writes.” 

“Children are terrible critics,” I answered. “I am rather glad I 
haven’t got any.” 

“Do you also write then? And in the same style as my brother? 
And do you like that style? And do people appreciate it in America? 
I don’t write, but I think I feel.” To these and various other 
inquiries and remarks the young lady treated me, till we heard her 
brother’s step in the hall again, and Mark Ambient reappeared. He 
looked flushed and serious, and I supposed that he had seen some- 
thing to alarm him in the condition of his child. His sister appar- 
ently had another idea; she ga/cd at him a moment as if he were a 
burning ship on the horizon, and simply murmured, “Poor old 
MarkI” 

“I hope you are not anxious,” I said. 

“No, but I’m disappointed. She won’t let me in. She has locked 
the door, and I’m afraid to make a noise.” I suppose there might have 
been S'omcthing ridiculous in a confession of this kind, but I liked 
my new friend so much that for me it didn’t detract from his 
dignity. “She tells me — from behind the door — that she will let me 
know if he is worse.” 

“It’s very good of her,” said Miss Ambient. 

I had exchanged a glance with Mark in which it is possible that 
he read that my pity for him was untinged with contempt, though 
I know not why he should have cared; and as, presently, his sister 
got up and took her bedroom candlestick, he proposed that we 
should go back to his study. We sat there till after midnight; he 
put himself into his slippers, into an old velvet jacket, lighted an 
ancient pipe, and talked considerably less than he had done before. 
There were longish pauses in our communion, but they only made 
me feel that we had advanced in intimacy. They helped me, too, 
to understand my friend’s personal situation, and to perceive that it 
was by no means the happiest possible. When his face was quiet, 
it was vaguely troubled; it seemed to me to show that for him, too. 
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life was a struggle, as it has been for many another man of genius. 
At last I prepared to leave him, and then, to my ineffable joy, he 
gave me some of the sheets of his forthcoming book, — it was not 
finished, but he had indulged in the luxury, so dear to writers of 
deliberation, of having it *‘set up,'^ from chapter to chapter, as he 
advanced, — he gave me, I say, the early pages, the premices, as the 
French have it, of this new fruit of his imagination, to take to my 
room and look over at my leisure. I was just quitting him when the 
door of his study was noiselessly pushed open, and Mrs. Ambient 
stood before us. She looked at us a moment, with her candle in her 
hand, and then she said to her husband that as she supposed he had 
not gone to bed, she had come down to tell him that Dolcino was 
more quiet and would probably be better in the morning. Mark Am- 
bient made no reply; he simply slipped past her in the doorway, as if 
he were afraid she would seize him in his passage, and bounded 
upstairs, to judge for himself of his child's condition. Mrs. Ambient 
looked slightly discomfited, and for a moment I thought she was 
going to give chase to her husband. But she resigned herself, with a 
sigh, while her eyes wandered over the lamp-lit room, where various 
books, at which I had been looking, were pulled out of their places 
on the shelves, and the fumes of tobacco seemed to hang in mid-air. 
I bade her good-night, and then, without intention, by a kind of 
fatality, the perversity which had already made me insist unduly 
on talking with her about her husband's achievements, I alluded to 
the precious proof-sheets with which Ambient had intrusted me and 
which I was nursing there under my arm. 'It is the opening chapters 
of his new book,” I said. “Fancy my satisfaction at being allowed to 
carry them to my room!” 

She turned away, leaving me to take my candlestick from the table 
in the hall; but before we separated, thinking it apparently a good 
occasion to let me know once for all — since I was beginning, it would 
seem, to be quite “thick” with my host — that there was no fitness in 
my appealing to her for sympathy in such a case; before we sepa- 
rated, I say, she remarked to me with her quick, round, well-bred 
utterance, “I dare say you attribute to me ideas that I haven’t got. I 
don’t take that sort of interest in my husband’s proof-sheets. I con- 
sider his writings most objectionable!" 
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I HAD some curious conversation the next morning with Miss 
Ambient, whom I found strolling in the garden before breakfast. 
The whole place looked as fresh and trim, amid the twitter of the 
birds, as if, an hour before, the housemaids had been turned into it 
with their dustpans and feather-brushes. I almost hesitated to light 
a cigarette, and was doubly startled when, in the act of doing so, I 
suddenly perceived the sister of my host, who had, in any case, 
something of the oddity of an apparition, standing before me. She 
might have been posing for her photograph. Her sad-colored robe 
arranged itself in serpentine folds at her feet; her hands locked them- 
selves listlessly together in front; and her chin rested upon a cinque- 
cento ruff. The first thing I did, after bidding her good-morning, was 
to ask her for news of her little nephew,— to express the hope that 
she had heard he was better. She was able to gratify this hope, and 
spoke as if we might expect to see him during the day. We walked 
through the shrubberies together, and she gave me a great deal of 
information about her brother’s manage, which offered me an 
opportunity to mention to her that his wife had told me, the night 
before, that she thought his productions objectionable. 

4.H8 
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“She doesn't usually come out with that so soonl" Miss Ambient 
exclaimed, in answer to this piece of gossip. 

“Poor lady, she saw that I am a fanatic." 

“Yes, she won't like you for that. But you mustn't mind, if the rest 
of us like youl Beatrice thinks a work of art ought to have a ‘pur- 
pose.' But she’s a charming woman — don’t you think her charming? 
— she's such a type of the lady." 

“She’s very beautiful,” I answered; while I reflected that though it 
was true, apparently, that Mark Ambient was mis-mated, it was also 
perceptible that his sister was perfidious. She told me that her 
brother and his wife had no other difference but this one, that 
she thought his writings immoral and his influence pernicious. It 
was a fixed idea; she was afraid of these things for the child. I 
answered that it was not a trifle — a woman’s regarding her hus- 
band’s mind as a well of corruption and she looked quite struck 
with the novelty of my remark. “But there hasn’t been any of the 
sort of trouble that there so often is among married people,” she 
said. “I suppose you can judge for yourself that Beatrice isn’t at all — 
well, whatever they call it when a woman misbehaves herself. And 
Mark doesn’t make love to other people, cither. I assure you he 
doesn’tl All the same, of course, from her point of view, you know, 
she has a dread of my brother’s influence on the child — on the forma- 
tion of his character, of his principles. It is as if it were a subtle 
poison, or a contagion, or something that would rub off on Dolcino 
when his father kisses him or holds him on his knee. If she could, 
she would prevent Mark from ever touching him. Every one knows 
it; visitors see it for themselves; so there is no harm in my telling 
you. Isn’t it excessively odd? It comes from Beatrice's being so reli- 
gious, and so tremendously moral, and all that. And then, of 
course, we mustn’t forget,” my companion added, unexpectedly, 
“that some of Mark’s ideas are — ^well, really — ^rather queerl" 

I reflected, as we went into the house, where we found Ambient 
unfolding the Observer at the breakfast-table, that none of them 
were probably quite so queer as his sister. Mrs. Ambient did not 
appear at breakfast, being rather tired with her ministrations, during 
the night, to Dolcino. Her husband mentioned, however, that she 
was hoping to go to church. I afterwards learned that she did go, 
but I may as well announce without delay that he and I did not 
accompany her. It was while the church-bell was murmuring in 
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the distance that the author of Beltraffio led me fortli for the 
ramble he had spoken of in his note. I will not attempt to say where 
we went, or to describe what we saw. We kept to the fields and 
copses and commons, and breathed the same sweet air as the nibbling 
donkeys and the browsing sheep, whose woolliness seemed to me, 
in those early days of my acquaintance with English objects, but a 
part of the general texture of the small, dense landscape, which 
looked as if the harvest were gathered by the shears. Everything was 
full of expression for Mark Ambient's visitor, — from the big, bandy- 
legged geese, whose whiteness was a “note,” amid all the tones of 
green, as they wandered beside a neat little oval pool, the fore- 
ground of a thatched and whitewashed inn, with a grassy approach 
and a pictorial sign, — from these humble wayside animals to the 
crests of high woods which let a gable or a pinnacle peep here and 
there, and looked, even at a distance, like trees of good company, 
conscious of an individual profile. I admired the hedgerows. I 
plucked the faint-hued heather, and I was forever stopping to say 
how charming I thought the thread-like footpaths across the fields, 
which wandered, in a diagonal of finer grain, from one smooth stile 
to another. Mark Ambient was abundantly good-natured, and was 
as much entertained with my observations as I was with the literary 
allusions of the landscape. We sat and smoked upon stiles, broaching 
paradoxes in the decent English air; we took short cuts across a park 
or two, where the bracken was deep and my companion nodded to 
the old woman at the gate; we skirted rank covers, which rustled 
here and there as we passed, and we stretched ourselves at last on a 
heathery hillside, where, if the sun was not too hot, neither was the 
earth too cold, and where the country lay beneath us in a rich blue 
mist. Of course I had already told Ambient what I thought of his 
new novel, having the previous night read every word of the opening 
chapters before I went to bed. 

“I am not without hope of being able to make it my best,” he said, 
as I went back to the subject, while we turned up our heels to the 
sky. “At least the people who dislike my prose — and there are a 
great many of them, I believe — ^will dislike this work most.” This 
was the first time I had heard him allude to the people who couldn't 
read him, — a class which is supposed always to sit heavy upon the 
consciousness of the man of letters. A man organized for literature, 
as Mark Ambient was, must certainly have had the normal propor- 
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tion of sensitiveness, of irritability; the artistic ego, capable in some 
cases of such monstrous development, must have been, in his compo- 
sition, sufficiently erect and definite. I will not therefore go so far as 
to say that he never thought of his detractors, or that he had any 
illusions with regard to the number of his admirers (he could never 
so far have deceived himself as to believe he was popular); but I 
may at least affirm that adverse criticism, as I had occasion to per- 
ceive later, ruffled him visibly but little, that he had an air of think- 
ing it quite natural he should be offensive to many minds, and that 
he very seldom talked about the newspapers, which, by the way, 
were always very stupid in regard to the author of Beltraffio. Of 
course he may have thought about them — the newspapers — night 
and day; the only point I wish to make is that he didn’t show it; 
while, at the same time, he didn’t strike one as a man who was on 
his guard. I may add that, as regards his hope of making the work 
on which he was then engaged the best of his books, it was only 
partly carried out. That place belongs, incontestably, to Beltraffio, 
in spite of the beauty of certain parts of its successor. I am pretty 
sure, however, that he had, at the moment of which I speak, no sense 
of failure; he was in love with his idea, which was indeed magnifi- 
cent, and though for him, as, I suppose, for every artist, the act 
of execution had in it as much torment as joy, he saw his work 
growing a little every day and filling out the largest plan he had yet 
conceived. “I want to be truer than I have ever been,” he said, 
settling himself on his back, with his hands clasped behind his head, 
“I want to give an impression of life itself. No, you may say what 
you will, I have always arranged things too much, always smoothed 
them down and rounded them off and tucked them in, — done every- 
thing to them that life doesn’t do. I have been a slave to the old 
superstitions.” 

“You a slave, my dear Mark Ambient? You have the freest imagi- 
nation of our dayl” 

“All the more shame to me to have done some of the things I 
havel The reconciliation of the two women in Ginistrella, for 
instance, which could never really have taken place. That sort of 
thing is ignoble; I blush when I think of it! This new affair must be 
a golden vessel, filled with the purest distillation of the actual; and 
oh, how it bothers me, the shaping of the vase— the hammering of 
the metal! I have to hammer it so fine, so smooth; I don’t do more 
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than an inch or two a day. And all the while I have to be so careful 
not to let a drop of the liquor escapel When I see the kind of 
things that Life does, I despair of ever catching her peculiar trick. 
She has an impudence, Lifel If one risked a fiftieth part of the effects 
she risksi It takes ever so long to believe it. You don’t know yet, my 
dear fellow. It isn’t till one has been watching Life for forty years 
that one finds out half of what she’s up to! Therefore one’s earlier 
things must inevitably contain a mass of rot. And with what one 
sees, on one side, with its tongue in its cheek, defying one to be 
real enough, and on the other the bonnes gens rolling up their eyes 
at one's cynicism, the situation has elements of the ludicrous which 
the artist himself is doubtless in a position to appreciate better than 
any one else. Of course one mustn’t bother about the bonnes gens,** 
Mark Ambient went on, while my thoughts reverted to his ladylike 
wife, as interpreted by his remarkable sister. 

“To sink your shaft deep, and polish the plate through which 
people look into it — that’s what your work consists of,’’ I remem- 
ber remarking. 

“Ah, polishing one’s plate — that is the torment of execution!’’ he 
exclaimed, jerking himself up and sitting forward. “The effort to 
arrive at a surface — if you think a surface necessary — ^some people 
don’t, happily for them! My dear fellow, if you could see the sur- 
face I dream of, as compared with the one with which I have to 
content myself. Life is really too short for art — one hasn’t time to 
make one’s shell ideally hard. Firm and bright — firm and bright! — 
the devilish thing has a way, sometimes, of being bright without 
being firm. When I rap it with my knuckles it doesn’t give the right 
sound. There are horrible little flabby spots where I have taken the 
second-best word, because I couldn’t for the life of me think of the 
best. If you knew how stupid I am sometimes! They look to me now 
like pimples and ulcers on the brow of beauty!” 

“That’s very bad — very bad,” I said, as gravely as I could, 

“Very bad? It’s the highest social offence I know; it ought — it 
absolutely ought — I’m quite serious — to be capital. If I knew I 
should be hanged else, I should manage to find the best word. 
The people who couldn’t — ^some of them don’t know it when they 
see it — would shut their inkstands, and we shouldn’t be deluged by 
this flood of rubbish!” 

I will not attempt to repeat everything that passed between us. 
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or to explain just how it was that, every moment I spent in his 
company, Mark Ambient revealed to me more and more that he 
looked at all things from the standpoint of the artist, felt all life 
as literary material. There are people who will tell me that this is 
a poor way of feeling it, and I am not concerned to defend my state- 
ment, having space merely to remark that there is something to be 
said for any interest which makes a man feel so much. If Mark 
Ambient did really, as I suggested above, have imaginative contact 
with *‘all life,” I, for my part envy him his arriere-pensee. At any rate 
it was through the receipt of this impression of him that by the time 
we returned I had acquired the feeling of intimacy I have noted. 
Before we got up for the homeward stretch, he alluded to his wife’s 
having once — or perhaps more than once — asked him whether he 
should like Dolcino to read Beltraffio, I think he was unconscious 
at the moment of all that this conveyed to me — as well, doubtless, 
of my extreme curiosity to hear what he had replied. He had said 
that he hoped very much Dolcino would read all his works — when he 
was twenty; he should like him to know what his father had done. 
Before twenty it would be useless; he wouldn’t understand them. 

‘And meanwhile do you propose to hide them, — to lock them up 
in a drawer?” Mrs. Ambient had inquired. 

“Oh, no; we must simply tell him that they are not intended for 
small boys. If you bring him up properly, after that he won’t 
touch them.” 

To this Mrs. Ambient had made answer that it would be very 
awkward when he was about fifteen; and I asked her husband if it 
was his opinion in general, then, that young people should not 
read novels. 

“Good ones — certainly not!” said my companion. I suppose I had 
had other views, for I remember saying that, for myself, I was not 
sure it was bad for them, if the novels were “good” enough. “Bad 
for them, I don’t say so muchl” Ambient exclaimed. “But very 
bad, I am afraid, for the novel!” That oblique, accidental allusion 
to his wife's attitude was followed by a franker style of reference as 
we walked home. “The difference between us is simply the opposi- 
tion between two distinct ways of looking at the world, which have 
never succeeded in getting on together, or making any kind of 
common menage, since the beginning of time. They have borne all 
sorts of names, and my wife would tell you it’s the difference 
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between Christian and Pagan. I may be a pagan, but I don't like 
the name; it sounds sectarian. She thinks me, at any rate, no better 
than an ancient Greek. It’s the difference between making the most 
of life and making the least, so that you'll get another better one in 
some other time and place. Will it be a sin to make the most of that 
one too, I wonder; and shall we have to be bribed off in future 
state, as well as in the present? Perhaps I care too much for beauty 
— I don't know; I delight in it, I adore it, I think of it continually, 
I try to produce it, to reproduce it. My wife holds that we shouldn't 
think too much about it. She's always afraid of that, always on her 
guard. I don’t know what she has got on her backi And she’s so 
pretty, too, herself I Don’t you thing she’s lovely? She was, at any 
rate, when I married her. At that time I wasn’t aware of that dif- 
ference I speak of — 1 thought it all came to the same thing: in the 
end, as they say. Well, perhaps it will, in the end. I don't know what 
the end will be. Moreover, I care for seeing things as they are; that’s 
the way I try to show them in my novels. But you mustn't talk to 
Mrs. Ambient about things as they arc. She has a mortal dread of 
things as they are.” 

‘‘She’s afraid of them for Dolcino,” I said: surprised a moment 
afterwards at being in a position — thanks to Miss Ambient — to be 
so explanatory; and surprised even now that Mark shouldn’t have 
shown visibly that he wondered what the deuce I knew about it. 
But he didn’t; he simply exclaimed, with a tenderness that touched 
me, — 

“Ah, nothing shall ever hurt himV* He told me more about his 
wife before we arrived at the gate of his house, and if it be thought 
that he was querulous, I am afraid I must admit that he had some 
of the foibles as well as the gifts of the artistic temperament; adding, 
however, instantly, that hitherto, to the best of my belief, he had 
very rarely complained. “She thinks me immoral — that's the long 
and short of it,” he said, as we paused outside a moment, and his 
hand rested on one of the bars of his gate; while his conscious, 
demonstrative, expressive, perceptive eyes, — the eyes of a foreigner, 
I had begun to account them, much more than of the usual English- 
man, — viewing me now evidently as quite a familiar friend, took 
part in the declaration. “It's very strange, when one thinks it all 
over, and there’s a grand comicality in it which I should like to 
bring out. She is a very nice woman, extraordinarily well behaved. 
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upright and clever, and with a tremendous lot of good sense about 
a good many matters. Yet her conception of a novel — she has 
explained it to me once or twice, and she doesn’t do it badly, as 
exposition — is a thing so false that it makes me blush. It is a thing 
so hollow, so dishonest, so lying, in which life is so blinked and 
blinded, so dodged and disfigured, that it makes my ears burn. It’s 
two different ways of looking at the whole affair,” he repeated, push- 
ing open the gate. “And they are irreconcilable!” he added, with a 
sigh. We went forward to the house, but on the walk, half way to 
the door, he stopped, and said to me, “If you are going into this 
kind of thing, there’s a fact you should know beforehand; it may 
save you some disappointment. There’s a hatred of art, there’s a 
hatred of literature!” I looked up at the charming house, with its 
genial color and crookedness, and I answered, with a smile, that those 
evil passions might exist, but that I should never have expected to 
find them there. “Oh, it doesn't matter, after all,” he said, laughing; 
which I was glad to hear, for I was reproaching myself with having 
excited him. 

If I had, his excitement soon passed off, for at lunch he was 
delightful; strangely delightful, considering that the difference 
between himself and his wife was, as he had said, irreconcilable. He 
had the art, by his manner, by his smile, by his natural kindliness, 
of reducing the importance of it in the common concerns of life; 
and Mrs. Ambient, I must add, lent herself to this transaction with a 
very good grace. I watched her, at table, for further illustrations of 
that fixed idea of which Miss Ambient had spoken to me; for, in the 
light of the united revelations of her sister-in-law and her husband, 
she had come to seem to me a very singular personage. I am obliged 
to say that the signs of a fanatical temperament were not more 
striking in ray hostess than before; it was only after a while that her 
air of incorruptible conformity, her tapering, monosyllabic cor- 
rectness, began to appear to be themselves a cold, thin flame. Cer- 
tainly, at first, she looked like a woman with as few passions as 
possible; but if she had a passion at all, it would be that of Philis- 
tinism. She might have been — for there are guardian-spirits, I sup- 
pose, of all great principles — the angel of propriety. Mark Ambient, 
apparently, ten years before, had simply perceived that she was 
an angel, without asking himself of what. He had been quite right 
in calling my attention to her beauty. In looking for the reason why 
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he should have married her, I saw, more than before, that she was, 
physically speaking, a wonderfully cultivated human plant — that she 
must have given him many ideas and images. It was impossible to 
be more pencilled, more garden-like, more delicately tinted and 
petalled. 

If I had had it in my heart to think Ambient a little of a hypo- 
crite for appearing to forget at table everything he had said to me 
during our walk, I should instantly have cancelled such a judgment, 
on reflecting that the good news his wife was able to give him about 
their little boy was reason enough for his sudden air of happiness. 
It may have come partly, too, from a certain remorse at having com- 
plained to me of the fair lady who sat there, — a desire to show me 
that he was after all not so miserable. Dolcino continued to be 
much better, and he had been promised he should come downstairs 
after he had had his dinner. As soon as we had risen from our own 
meal Ambient slipped away, evidently for the purpose of going to 
his child; and no sooner had I observed this than I became aware 
that his wife had simultaneously vanished. It happened that Miss 
Ambient and I, both at the same moment, saw the tail of her dress 
whisk out of a doorway, which led the young lady to smile at me, 
as if I now knew all the secrets of the Ambients. I passed with her 
into the garden, and we sat down on a dear old bench which rested 
against the west wall of the house. It was a perfect spot for the mid- 
dle period of a Sunday in June, and its felicity seemed to come 
partly from an antique sun-dial which, rising in front of us and 
forming the centre of a small, intricate parterre, measured the 
moments ever so slowly, and made them safe for leisure and talk. 
The garden bloomed in the suffused afternoon, the tall beeches 
stood still for an example, and, behind and above us, a rose-tree of 
many seasons, clinging to the faded grain of the brick, expressed 
the whole character of the place in a familiar, exquisite smell. It 
seemed to me a place for genius to have every sanction, and not to 
encounter challenges and checks. Miss Ambient asked me if I had 
enjoyed my walk with her brother, and whether we had talked of 
many things. 

“Well, of most things,” I said, smiling, though I remembered 
that we had not talked of Miss Ambient. 

“And don't you think some of his theories are very peculiar?” 
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“Oh, I guess I agree with them all.’* I was very particular, for 
Miss Ambient's entertainment, to guess. 

“Do you think art is everything?” she inquired in a moment. 

“In art, of course I do!” 

“And do you think beauty is everything?” 

“I don't know about its being everything. But it's very de- 
lightful.'* 

“Of course it is difficult for a woman to know how far to go,” 
said my companion. “I adore everything that gives a charm to life. 
I am intensely sensitive to form. But sometimes I draw back — don’t 
you see what I mean? — I don’t quite see where 1 shall be landed. 

I only want to be quiet, after all,” Miss Ambient continued, in a 
tone of stifled yearning which seemed to indicate that she had not 
yet arrived at her desire. “And one must be good, at any rate, must 
not one?” she inquired, with a cadence apparently intended for an 
assurance that my answer would settle this recondite question for 
her. It was difficult for me to make it very original, and I am afraid 
I repaid her confidence with an unblushing platitude. I remem- 
ber, moreover, appending to it an inquiry equally destitute of fresh- 
ness, and still more wanting perhaps in tact, as to whether she did 
not mean to go to church, as that was an obvious way of being 
good. She replied that she had performed this duty in the morning, 
and that for her, on Sunday afternoon, supreme virtue consisted in 
answering the week’s letters. Then suddenly, without transition, 
she said to me, “It’s quite a mistake about Dolcino being better. 
I have seen him, and he’s not at all right.” 

“Surely his mother would know, wouldn’t she?” I suggested. 

She appeared for a moment to be counting the leaves on one of 
the great beeches. “As regards most matters, one can easily say 
what, in a given situation, my sister-in-law would do. But as re- 
gards this one, there are strange elements at work.” 

“Strange elements? Do you mean in the constitution of the 
child?” 

“No, I mean in my sister-in-law’s feelings.” 

“Elements of affection, of course; elements of anxiety. Why do 
you call them strange?” 

She repeated my words. “Elements of affection, elements of anJi* 
lety. She is very anxious.” 

Miss Ambient made me vaguely uneasy; she almost frightenei 
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me, and I wished she would go and write her letters. “His father will 
have seen him now,” I said, “and if he is not satisfied he will send 
for the doctor.” 

“The doctor ought to have been here this morning. He lives only 
two miles away.” 

I reflected that all this was very possibly only a part of the general 
tragedy of Miss Ambient's view of things; but I asked her why she 
hadn’t urged such a necessity upon her sister-in-law. She answered 
me with a smile of extraordinary significance, and told me that I 
must have very little idea of what her relations with Beatrice were; 
but I must do her the justice to add that she went on to make her- 
self a little more comprehensible by saying that it was quite reason 
enough for her sister not to be alarmed that Mark would be sure to 
be. He was always nervous about the child, and as they were pre- 
destined by nature to take opposite views, the only thing for Bea- 
trice was to cultivate a false optimism. If Mark were not there, she 
would not be at all easy. I remembered what he had said to me 
about their dealings with Dolcino, — that between them they would 
put an end to him; but I did not repeat this to Miss Ambient: the 
less so that just then her brother emerged from the house, carrying 
his child in his arms. Close behind him moved his wile, grave and 
pale; the boy’s face was turned over Ambient's shoulder, towards 
his mother. We got up to receive the group, and as they came near 
us Dolcino turned round. I caught, on his enchanting little counte- 
nance, a smile of recognition, and for the moment would have been 
quite content with it. Miss Ambient, however, received another 
impression, and I make haste to say that her quick sensibility, 
in which there was something maternal, argues that, in spite of her 
alTectations, there was a strain of kindness in her. “It won't do at all 
— it won't do at all,” she said to me under her breath. “I shall speak 
to Mark about the doctor." 

The child was rather white, but the main difference I saw in him 
was that he was even more beautiful than the day before. He had 
been dressed in his festal garments, — a velvet suit and a crimson 
sash, — and he looked like a little invalid prince, too young to know 
condescension, and smiling familiarly on his subjects. 

“Put him down, Mark, he's not comfortable,” Mrs. Ambient said. 

“Should you like to stand on your feet, my boy?" his father asked. 

“Oh, yes; I'm remarkably well," said the child. 
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Mark placed him on the ground; he had shining, pointed slippers, 
with enormous bows. “Are you happy now, Mr. Ambient?" 

“Oh, yes, I am particularly happy," Dolcino replied. The words 
were scarcely out of his mouth when his mother caught him up, 
and in a moment, holding him on her knees, she took her place on 
the bench where Miss Ambient and I had been sitting. This young 
lady said something to her brother, in consequence of which the 
two wandered away into the garden together. I remained with Mrs. 
Ambient; but as a servant had brought out a couple of chairs I was 
not obliged to seat myself beside her. Our conversation was not 
animated, and I, for my part, felt there would be a kind of hypoc- 
risy in my trying to make myself agreeable to Mrs. Ambient. I 
didn’t dislike her — I rather admired her; but I was aware that I 
differed from her inexpressibly. Then I suspected, what I afterv:ards 
definitely knew and have already intimated, that the poor lady had 
taken a dislike to me; and this of course was not encouraging. She 
thought me an obtrusive and even depraved young man, whom a 
perverse Providence had dropped upon their quiet lawn to flat- 
ter her husband’s worst tendencies. She did me the honor to say 
to Miss Ambient, who repeated the speech, that she didn't know 
when she had seen her husband take such a fancy to a visitor; and 
she measured, apparently, my evil influence* by Mark's apprecia- 
tion of my society. I had a consciousness, not yet acute, but quite 
sufficient, of all this; but I must say that if it chilled my flow of 
small-talk, it didn’t prevent me from thinking that the beautiful 
mother and beautiful child, interlaced there against their back- 
ground of roses, made a picture such as I perhaps should not soon 
see again. I was free, I supposed, to go into the house and write 
letters, to sit in the drawing-room, to repair to my own apartment 
and take a nap; but the only use I made of my freedom was to linger 
still in my chair and say to myself that the light hand of Sir Joshua 
might have painted Mark Ambient’s wife and son. I found myself 
looking perpetually at Dolcino, and Dolcino looked back at me, 
and that was enough to detain me. When he looked at me he smiled, 
and 1 felt it was an absolute impossibility to abandon a child who 
was smiling at one like that. His eyes never wandered; they at- 
tached themselves to mine, as if among all the small incipient things 
of his nature there was a desire to say something to me. If I could 
have taken him upon my own knee, he perhaps would have man- 
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aged to say it; but it would have been far too delicate a matter to 
ask his mother to give him up, and it has remained a constant re- 
gret for me that on that Sunday afternoon I did not, even for a 
moment, hold Dolcino in my arms. He had said that he felt remark- 
ably well, and that he was especially happy; but though he may 
have been happy, with his charming head pillowed on his mother's 
breast, and his little crimson silk legs depending from her lap, I 
did not think he looked well. He made no attempt to walk about; 
he was content to swing his legs softly and strike one as languid 
and angelic. 

Mark came back to us with his sister; and Miss Ambient, making 
some remark about having to attend to her correspondence, passed 
into the house. Mark came and stood in front of his wife, looking 
down at the child, who immediately took hold of his hand, keeping 
it while he remained. ‘‘I think Allingham ought to see him," Am- 
bient said: "I think I will walk over and fetch him." 

"That’s Gwendolen’s idea, I suppose," Mrs. Ambient replied, 
very sweetly. 

"It’s not such an out-of-the-way idea, when one’s child is ill." 

"I’m not ill, papa; I’m much better now," Dolcino remarked. 

"Is that the truth, or are you only saying it to be agreeable? You 
have a great idea of being agreeable, you know." 

The boy seemed to meditate on this distinction, this imputation, 
for a moment; then his exaggerated eyes, which had wandered, 
caught my own as I watched him. "Do you think me agreeable?" 
he inquired, with the candor of his age, and with a smile that made 
his father turn round to me, laughing, and ask, mutely, with a 
glance, "Isn’t he adorable?" 

"Then why don't you hop about, if you feel so lusty?" Ambient 
went on, while the boy swung his hand. 

"Because mamma is holding me close!" 

"Oh, yes; I know how mamma holds you when I come nearl" 
Ambient exclaimed, looking at his wife. 

She turned her charming eyes up to him, without deprecation or 
concession, and after a moment she said, "You can go for Alling- 
ham if you like. I think myself it would be better. You ought to 
drive." 

"She says that to get me away,” Ambient remarked to me, laugh- 
ing; after which he started for the doctor's. 
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I remained there with Mrs. Ambient, though our conversation 
had more pauses than speeches. The boy’s little fixed white face 
seemed, as before, to plead with me to stay, and after a while it 
produced still another effect, a very curious one, which I shall find it 
difficult to express. Of course I expose myself to the charge of at- 
tempting to give fantastic reasons for an act which may have been 
simply the fruit of a native want of discretion; and indeed the 
traceable consequences of that perversity were too lamentable to 
leave me any desire to trifle with the question. All I can say is 
that I acted in perfect good faith, and that Dolcino’s friendly little 
gaze gradually kindled the spark of my inspiration. What helped it 
to glow were the other influences, — the silent, suggestive garden- 
nook, the perfect opportunity (if it was not an opportunity for 
that, it was an opportunity for nothing) and the plea that I speak 
of, which issued from the child’s eyes, and seemed to make him say, 
“The mother that bore me and that presses me here to her bosom 
— ^sympathetic little organism that I am — has really the kind of 
sensibility which she has been represented to you as lacking; if you 
only look for it patiently and respectfully. How is it possible 
that she shouldn’t have it? How is it possible that / should 
have so much of it (for I am quite full of it, dear, strange gentle- 
man), if it were not also in some degree in her? I am my father’s 
child, but I am also my mother’s, and I am sorry for the difference 
between them!” So it shaped itself before me, the vision of recon- 
ciling Mrs. Ambient with her husband, of putting an end to their 
great disagreement. The project was absurd, of course, for had I 
not had his word for it — spoken with all the bitterness of experience 
— that the gulf that divided them was wellnigh bottomless? Never- 
theless, a quarter of an hour after Mark had left us, I said to his 
wife that I couldn’t get over what she told me the night before 
about her thinking her husband’s writings “objectionable.’’ I had 
been so very sorry to hear it, had thought of it constantly, and won- 
dered whether it were not possible to make her change her mind, 
Mrs. Ambient gave me rather a cold stare; she seemed to be recom- 
mending me to mind my own business. I wish I had taken this mute 
counsel, but I did not. I went on to remark that it seemed an im- 
mense pity so much that was beautiful should be lost upon her. 

“Nothing is lost upon me,” said Mrs. Ambient. “I know they are 
very beautiful.” 
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‘‘Don't you like papa's books?" Dolcino asked, addressing his 
mother, but still looking at me. Then he added to me, “Won't you 
read them to me, American gentleman?" 

“I would rather tell you some stories of my own,” I said. “I know 
some that are very interesting." 

“When will you tell them? To-morrow?” 

”To-morrow, with pleasure, if that suits you.” 

Mrs. Ambient was silent at this. Her husband, during our walk, 
had asked me to remain another day; my promise to her son was 
an implication that I had consented, and it is not probable that the 
prospect was agreeable to her. This ought, doubtless, to have made 
me more careful as to what I said next; but all I can say is that it 
didn’t. I presently observed that just after leaving her the evening 
before, and after hearing her apply to her husband’s writings the 
epithet I had already quoted, I had, on going up to my room, sat 
down to the perusal of those sheets of his new book which he had 
been so good as to lend me. I had sat entranced till nearly three in 
the morning. I had read them twice over. “You say you haven't 
looked at them. I think it's such a pity you shouldn't. Do let me beg 
you to take them up. They are so very remarkable. I’m sure they 
will convert you. They place him in — really — such a dazzling light. 
All that is best in him is there. I have no doubt it's a great liberty, 
my saying all this; but excuse me, and do read theml" 

“Do read them, mammal'' Dolcino repeated; “do read them!” 

She bent her head and closed his lips with a kiss. “Of course I 
know he has worked immensely over them,” she said; and after this 
she made no remark, but sat there looking thoughtful, with her eyes 
on the ground. The tone of these last words was such as to leave 
me no spirit for further pressure, and after expressing a fear that 
her husband had not found the doctor at home, I got up and took 
a turn about the grounds. When I came back, ten minutes later, 
she was still in her place watching her boy, who had fallen asleep 
in her lap. As I drew near she put her finger on her lips, and a 
moment afterwards she rose, holding the child, and murmured 
something about its being better that he should go upstairs. I 
offered to carry him, and held out my hands to take him; but she 
thanked me and turned away with the child seated on her arm, 
his head on her shoulder. “I am very strong,” she said, as she passed 
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into the house, and her slim, flexible figure bent backwards with 
the filial weight. So I never touched Dolcino. 

I betook myself to Ambient's study, delighted to have a quiet 
hour to look over his books by myself. The windows were open into 
the garden; the sunny stillness, the mild light of the English sum- 
mer, filled the room, without quite chasing away the rich dusky 
tone which was a part of its charm, and which abode in the serried 
shelves where old morocco exhaled the fragrance of curious learn- 
ing, and in the brighter intervals, where medals and prints and 
miniatures were suspended upon a surface of faded stuff. The place 
had both color and quiet; I thought it a perfect room for work, 
and went so far as to say to myself that, if it were mine to sit and 
scribble in, there was no knowing but that I might learn to write 
as well as the author of Beltraffio. This distinguished man did not 
turn up, and I rummaged freely among his treasures. At last I took 
down a book that detained me awhile, and seated myself in a fine 
old leather chair by the window to turn it over. I had been oc- 
cupied in this way for half an hour, — a good part of the afternoon 
had waned, — when I became conscious of another presence in the 
room, and, looking up from my quarto, saw that Mrs. Ambient, 
having pushed open the door in the same noiseless way that marked, 
or disguised, her entrance the night before, had advanced across 
the threshold. On seeing me she stopped; she had not, I think, ex- 
pected to find me. But her hesitation was only of a moment; she 
came straight to her husband's writing-table as if she were looking 
for something. I got up and asked her if I could help her. She 
glanced about an instant, and then put her hand upon a roll of 
papers which I recognized, as I had placed it in that spot in the 
morning on coming down from my room. 

“Is this the new book?" she asked, holding it up. 

“The very sheets, with precious annotations.” 

“I mean to take your advice"; and she tucked the little bundle 
under her arm. I congratulated her cordially, and ventured to 
make of my triumph, as I presumed to call it, a subject of pleas- 
antry. But she was perfectly grave, and turned away from me, as 
she had presented herself, without a smile; after which I settled 
down to my quarto again, with the reflection that Mrs. Ambient 
was a queer woman. My triumph, too, suddenly seemed to me 
rather vain. A woman who couldn’t smile in the right place would 
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never understand Mark Ambient. He came in at last in person, 
having brought the doctor back with him. “He was away from 
home,’* Mark said, “and I went after him, to where he was sup- 
posed to be. He had left the place, and I followed him to two or 
three others, which accounts for my delay.” He was now with Mrs. 
Ambient looking at the child, and was to see Mark again before 
leaving the house. My host noticed, at the end of ten minutes, that 
the proof-sheets of his new book had been removed from the table; 
and when I told him, in reply to his question as to what I knew 
about them, that Mrs. Ambient had carried them off to read, he 
turned almost pale for an instant with surprise. “What has sud- 
denly made her so curious?" he exlaimcd; and I was obliged to tell 
him that I was at the bottom of the mystery. I had had it on my 
conscience to assure her that she really ought to know of what her 
husband was capable. “Of what I am capable? Elle ne s*en doute 
que tropr said Ambient, with a laugh; but he took my meddling 
very good-naturedly, and contented himself with adding that he 
was very much afraid she would burn up the sheets, with his emen- 
dations, of which he had no duplicate. The doctor paid a long 
visit in the nursery, and before he came down I retired to my own 
quarters, where I remained till dinner-time. On entering the draw- 
ing-room at this hour, I found Miss Ambient in possession, as she 
had been the evening before. 

“I was right about Dolcino,” she said, as soon as she saw me, with 
a strange little air of triumph. “He is really very ill." 

“Very illl Why, when I last saw him, at four o’clock, he was in 
fairly good form.” 

“There has been a change for the worse, very sudden and rapid, 
and when the doctor got here he found diphtheritic symptoms. He 
ought to have been called, as I knew, in the morning, and the child 
oughtn't to have been brought into the garden." 

“My dear lady, he was very happy there,” I answered, much 
appalled. 

“He would be happy anywhere. I have no doubt he is happy 
now, with his poor little throat in a state — " she dropped her voice 
as her brother came in, and Mark let us know that, as a matter of 
course, Mrs. Ambient would not appear. It was true that Dolcino 
had developed diphtheritic symptoms, but he was quiet for the 
present, and his mother was earnestly watching him. She was a 
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perfect nurse, Mark said, and the doctor was coming back at ten 
o’clock. Our dinner was not very gay; Ambient was anxious and 
alarmed, and his sister irritated me by her constant tacit assump- 
tion, conveyed in the very way she nibbled her bread and sipped 
her wine, of having ‘‘told me so.” I had had no disposition to deny 
anything she told me, and I could not see that her satisfaction in 
being justified by the event made poor Dolcino's throat any better. 
I’he truth is that, as the sequel proved, Miss Ambient had some 
of the qualities of the sibyl, and had therefore, perhaps, a right to 
the sibylline contortions. Her brother was so preoccupied that I 
felt my presence to be an indiscretion, and was sorry I had promised 
to remain over the morrow. I said to Mark that, evidently, I had 
better leave them in the morning; to which he replied that, on the 
contrary, if he was to pass the next days in the fidgets, my com- 
pany would be an extreme relief to him. The fidgets had already 
begun for him, poor fellow; and as we sat in his study with our 
cigars after dinner, he wandered to the door whenever he heard the 
sound of the doctor’s wheels. Miss Ambient, who shared this apart- 
ment with us, gave me at such moments significant glances; she 
had gone upstairs before rejoining us to ask after the child. His 
mother and his nurse gave a tolerable account of him; but Miss 
Ambient found his fever high and his syniptoms very grave. The 
doctor came at ten o’clock, and I went to bed after hearing from 
Mark that he saw no present cause for alarm. He had made every 
provision for the night, and was to return early in the morning. 

I quitted my room at eight o'clock the next day, and, as I came 
downstairs, saw, through the open door of the house, Mrs. Ambient 
standing at the front gate of the grounds, in colloquy with the 
physician. She wore a white dressing-gown, but her shining hair was 
carefully tucked away in its net, and in the freshness of the morn- 
ing, after a night of watching, she looked as much ‘‘the type of 
the lady” as her sister-in-law had described her. Her appearance, I 
suppose, ought to have reassured me; but I was still nervous and 
uneasy, so that I shrank from meeting her with the necessary ques- 
tion about Dolcino. None the less, however, was I impatient to 
learn how the morning found him; and, as Mrs. Ambient had not 
seen me, I passed into the grounds by a roundabout way, and, stop- 
ping at a further gate, hailed the doctor just as he was driving 
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away. Mrs. Ambient had returned to the house before he got into 
his gig. 

“Excuse me, but as a friend of the family, I should like very 
much to hear about the little boy.“ 

The doctor, who was a stout, sharp man, looked at me from heaa 
to foot, and then he said, “Em sorry to say I haven’t seen him.” 

“Haven't seen him?” 

“Mrs. Ambient came down to meet me as I alighted, and told 
me that he was sleeping so soundly, after a restless night, that she 
didn't wish him disturbed. I assured her I wouldn't disturb him, 
but she said he was quite safe now and she could look after him 
herself.” 

“Thank you very much. Are you coming back?” 

“No, sir; I’ll be hanged if I come back!” exclaimed Dr. Ailing- 
ham, who was evidently very angry. And he started his horse again 
with the whip. 

I wandered back into the garden, and five minutes later Miss 
Ambient came forth from the house to greet me. She explained 
that breakfast would not be served for some time, and that she 
wished to catch the doctor before he went away. I informed her 
that this functionary had come and departed, and I repeated to her 
tvhat he had told me about his dismissal. This made Miss Ambient 
very serious, very serious indeed, and she sank into a bench, with 
dilated eyes, hugging her elbows with crossed arms. She indulged 
in many ejaculations, she confessed that she was infinitely per- 
plexed, and she finally told me what her own last news of her 
nephew had been. She had sat up very late, — after me, after Mark, 
— and before going to bed had knocked at the door of the child’s 
room, which was opened to her by the nurse. This good woman had 
admitted her, and she had found Dolcino quiet, but flushed and 
“unnatural,” with his mother sitting beside his bed. “She held his 
hand in one of hers,” said Miss Ambient, “and in the other — ^what 
do you think? — the proof-sheets of Mark's new book! She was read- 
ing them there, intently: did you ever hear of anything so extraor- 
dinary? Such a very odd time to be reading an author whom she 
never could abide!” In her agitation Miss Ambient was guilty of 
this vulgarism of speech, and I was so impressed by her narrative 
that it was only in recalling her words later that I noticed the 
lapse. Mrs. Ambient had looked up from her reading with her finger 
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on her Hps — I recognized the gesture she had addressed to me in the 
afternoon — and, though the nurse was about to go to rest, had not 
encouraged her sister-in-law to relieve her of any part of her vig;il. 
But certainly, then, Dolcino's condition was far from reassuring, 
— his poor little breathing was most painful; and what change could 
have taken place in him in those few hours that would justify Bea- 
trice in denying the physician access to him? This was the moral of 
Miss Ambient's anecdote, the moral for herself at least. The moral 
for me, rather, was that it was a very singular time for Mrs. Ambient 
to be going into a novelist she had never appreciated, and who had 
simply happened to be recommended to her by a young American 
she disliked. I thought of her sitting there in the sick-chamber in 
the still hours of the night, after the nurse had left her, turning 
over those pages of genius and wrestling with their magical in- 
fluence. 

I must relate very briefly the circumstances of the rest of my visit 
to Mark Ambient, — it lasted but a few hours longer, — and devote 
but three words to my later acquaintance with him. That lasted five 
years, — till his death, — and was full of interest, of satisfaction, and, 
I may add, of sadness. The main thing to be said with regard to it, 
is that I had a secret from him. I believe he never suspected it, 
though of this I am not absolutely sure. If he did, the line he had 
taken, the line of absolute negation of the matter to himself, shows 
an immense effort of the will. I may tell my secret now, giving it 
for what it is worth, now that Mark Ambient has gone, that he has 
begun to be alluded to as one of the famous early dead, and that 
his wife does not survive him; now, too, that Miss Ambient, whom 
I also saw at intervals during the years that followed, has, with her 
embroideries and her attitudes, her necromantic glances and strange 
intuitions, retired to a Sisterhood, where, as I am told, she is deeply 
immured and quite lost to the world. 

Mark came in to breakfast after his sister and I had for some 
time been seated there. He shook hands with me in silence, kissed 
his sister, opened his letters and newspapers, and pretended to drink 
his coffee. But I could sec that these movements were mechanical, 
and 1 was little surprised when, suddenly, he pushed away every- 
thing that was before him, and, with his head in his hands and his 
elbows on the table, sat staring strangely at the cloth. 
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"What is the matter, fratello mioY* Miss Ambient inquired, peep- 
ing from behind the urn. 

He answered nothing, but got up with a certain violence and 
strode to the window. We rose to our feet, his sister and I, by a 
common impulse, exchanging a glance of some alarm, while he 
stared for a moment into the garden. "In Heaven's name what has 
got possession of Beatrice?" he cried at last, turning round with an 
almost haggard face. And he looked from one of us to the other; 
the appeal was addressed to me as well as to his sister. 

Miss Ambient gave a shrug. "My poor Mark, Beatrice is always 
' — Beatrice!" 

"She has locked herself up with the boy — ^bolted and barred the 
door; she refuses to let me come near him!" Ambient went on. 

"She refused to let the doctor see him an hour ago!" Miss Ambi- 
ent remarked, with intention, as they say on the stage. 

“Refused to let the doctor see him? By heaven, I'll smash in the 
door!" And Mark brought his fist down upon the table, so that all 
the breakfast-service rang. 

I begged Miss Ambient to go up and try to have speech of her 
sister-in-law, and I drew Mark out into the garden. "You're ex- 
ceedingly nervous, and Mrs. Ambient is probably right," I said to 
him. "Women know; women should be supreme in such a situa- 
tion. Trust a mother — a devoted mother, my dear friend!" With 
such words as these I tried to soothe and comfort him, and, mar- 
vellous to relate, I succeeded, with the help of many cigarettes, in 
making him walk about the garden and talk, or listen at least to my 
own ingenious chatter, for nearly an hour. At the end of this time 
Miss Ambient returned to us, with a very rapid step, holding her 
hand to her heart. 

"Go for the doctor, Mark, go for the doctor this moment!" 

"Is he dying? Has she killed him?" poor Ambient cried, flinging 
away his cigarette. 

"I don't know what she has done! But she's frightened, and now 
she wants the doctor." 

"He told me he would be hanged if he came back!” I felt myself 
obliged to announce. 

"Precisely — therefore Mark himself must go for him, and not a 
messenger. You must see him, and tell him it's to save your child. 
The trap has been ordered — it's ready." 
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‘To save him? Ill save him, please Godr* Ambient cried, bound- 
ing with his great strides across the lawn. 

As soon as he had gone I felt that I ought to have volunteered 
in his place, and I said as much to Miss Ambient; but she checked 
me by grasping my arm quickly, while we heard the wheels of the 
dog-cart rattle away from the gate. “He*s off— he's off— and now 
I can thinki To get him away— while I think— while I think!” 

“While you think of what, Miss Ambient?” 

“Of the unspeakable thing that has happened under this roof!” 

Her manner was habitually that of such a prophetess of ill that 
my first impulse was to believe I must allow here for a great exag- 
geration. But in a moment I saw that her emotion was real. “Dol- 
cino is dying then, — he is dead?” 

“It's too late to save him. His mother has let him die! I tell you 
that because you are sympathetic, because you have imagination,” 
Miss Ambient was good enough to add, interrupting my expression 
of horror. “That's why you had the idea of making her read Mark's 
new book!” 

“What has that to do with it? I don't understand you; your ac- 
cusation is monstrous.” 

“I see it all; I'm not stupid,” Miss Ambient went on, heedless of 
the harshness of my tone. “It was the book that finished her; it was 
that decided her!” 

“Decided her? Do you mean she has murdered her child?” I 
demanded, trembling at my own words. 

“She sacrificed him; she determined to do nothing to make him 
live. Why else did she lock herself up, why else did she turn away 
the doctor? The book gave her a horror; she determined to rescue 
him, — to prevent him from ever being touched. He had a crisis at 
two o'clock in the morning. I know that from the nurse, who had 
left her then, but whom, for a short time, she called back. Dolcino 
got much worse, but she insisted on the nurse's going back to bed, 
and after that she was alone with him for hours.” 

“Do you pretend that she has no pity, that she's insane?” 

“She held him in her arms, she pressed him to her breast, not to 
see him; but she gave him no remedies; she did nothing the doctor 
ordered. Everything is there, untouched. She has had the honesty 
not even to throw the drugs away!” 

I dropped upon the nearest bench, overcome with wonder and 
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agitation, quite as much at Miss Ambient’s terrible lucidity as at the 
charge she made against her sister-in-law. There was an amazing 
coherency in her story, and it was dreadful to me to see myself 
figuring in it as so proximate a cause. 

“You are a very strange woman, and you say strange things."' 

“You think it necessary to protest, but you are quite ready to 
believe me. You have received an impression of my sister-in-law, 
you have guessed of what she is capable.” 

I do not feel bound to say what concession, on this point, I made 
to Miss Ambient, who went on to relate to me that within the last 
half-hour Beatrice had had a revulsion; that she was tremendously 
frightened at what she had done; that her fright itself betrayed her; 
and that she would now give heaven and earth to save the child. 
“Let us hope she willl” I said, looking at my watch and trying to 
time poor Ambient; whereupon my companion repeated, in a 
singular tone, “Let us hope sol” When I asked her if she herself 
could do nothing, and whether she ought not to be with her sister- 
in-law, she replied, “You had better go and judge; she is like a 
wounded tigressi” 

I never saw Mrs. Ambient till six months after this, and therefore 
cannot pretend to have verified the comparison. At the latter period 
she was again the type of ihe lady. “She'll treat him better after 
this,” I remember Miss Ambient saying, in response to some quick 
outburst (on my part) of compassion for her brother. Although I 
had been in the house but thirty-six hours, this young lady had 
treated me with extraordinary confidence, and there was therefore 
a certain demand which, as an intimate, I might make of her. 1 ex- 
tracted from her a pledge that she would never say to her brother 
what she had just said to me; she would leave him to form his own 
theory of his wife's conduct. She agreed with me that there was 
misery enough in the house, without her contributing a new 
anguish, and that Mrs. Ambient’s proceedings might be explained, 
to her husband's mind, by the extravagance of a jealous devotion. 
Poor Mark came back with the doctor much sooner than we could 
have hoped, but we knew, five minutes afterwards, that they ar- 
rived too late. Poor little Dolcino was more exquisitely beautiful in 
death than he had been in life. Mrs. Ambient’s grief was frantic; 
she lost her head and said strange things. As for Mark’s — but I will 
not speak of that. Basta, as he used to say. Miss Ambient kept her 
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secret, — I have already had occasion to say that she had her good 
points, — but it rankled in her conscience like a guilty participation, 
and, I imagine, had something to do with her retiring ultimately 
to a Sisterhood. And, a propos of consciences, the reader is now in 
a position to judge of my compunction for my effort to convert Mrs. 
Ambient. I ought to mention that the death of her child in some 
degree converted her. When the new book came out — it was long 
delayed — she read it over as a whole, and her husband told me that 
a few months before her death, — she failed rapidly after losing her 
son, sank into a consumption, and faded away at Mentone, dur- 
ing those few supreme weeks she even dipped into Beltraffio. 
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The Aspem Papers 


T 

Xhe aspern papers (1888) is undoubtedly one of the finest oi 
James’s short novels. The short novel, or nouvelle, as he preferred 
to call it, is of a dimension that suited him perfectly, and there is 
no greater master of the genre in English. His work in it com- 
pares favorably in some instances with the great novels of his 
later manner. As Stephen Spender has said, it is precisely in such 
nouvelles as The Aspern Papers and The Turn of the Screw that 
we find a “rare, inaccessible and pure poetry” — a poetry that re- 
sembles nothing so much as the musical art of a composer like 
Gluck. 

In his prefaces to the New York Edition, James distinguished 
again and again between the short story and the “beautiful and 
blest nouvelleJ* To the former he ascribed a function chiefly anec- 
dotal, whereas in the latter he saw the possibility of the complete 
integration of pattern and plot, picture and drama — ^an integra- 
tion making for the happiest development of the writer's idea. He 
pointed out that though in other languages the very best results had 
been obtained “under the star of the nouvelle,** this form was still 
neglected and excluded from editorial favor in England and Amer- 
ica because oi the “blank misery of our Anglo-Saxon sense in such 
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matters.” It is clear, too, that James found the nouvelle so adapt- 
able to his gifts because within its range he could satisfy his need 
for psychological elaboration even while practicing that “exquisite 
economy in composition” which he valued above all else. 

Most of James’s narratives owe their first impulse to some small 
fact or circumstance of real life. The particle of fact in The Aspern 
Papers was identified by James in Florence, where he was told one 
day of the presence in that city of the still-surviving Jane Clair- 
mont, the half-sister of Shelley’s second wife and the mother of 
Byron’s daughter Allegra. To the legend was added the rich de- 
tail of an American traveler — “an ardent Shelleyite” — ^who con- 
trived to enter the forgotten Clairmont household in the guise of 
a lodger in order to get hold of “literary remains.” This was quite 
enough to provide James with the “germ” he wanted; and since he 
believed that the “minimum of valid suggestion serves the man of 
imagination better than the maximum,” he literally shrank from 
any further investigation of the facts. Years later, when it came to 
writing the preface to The Aspern Papers, he recalled that he had 
at once perceived a romantic image in the legend, sensing an op- 
portunity to mount the “final scene of the dim Shelley drama . . . 
in the very theatre of our modernity.” He felt that it was still pos- 
sible to catch the fragrance of the Byronic age, an age not so irrev- 
ocably of the past as to elude altogether the venturesome story- 
teller. 

It is partly with the intention of covering his tracks that James 
transposed the scene from Florence to Venice. He invented, more- 
over, an American Byron — ^Jeffrey Aspern — to make ghostly love 
to an American Miss Clairmont. Venice furnished a background 
of mouldy rococo for his little drama, and the addition of an ex- 
perimental American element promised to heighten the charm. 
James asked but scarcely answered the question of what the Byronic 
age had come to on the banks of the Hudson, for in the text the 
American reference remained on the level of a mere conceit. It 
turned out that for interest and actuality nothing more was needed 
than to make the scheming lodger come up against the senile mask 
of the “beautiful Juliana” flanked by the face of her niece, a face 
expressive of the quality of fatal honesty in Miss Tina’s nature. 
The release of the unspeakable irony of the situation sufficed to 
create the story. 
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There is a considerable modern literature dealing with the am« 
biguity of the artist in his social and moral character, and in a 
sense this theme is also implicit in The Aspern Papers. Such a 
reading of the story is suggested by the position of Juliana’s lodger 
— the ’’publishing scoundrel” as she calls him — a position only at 
one remove from that of the artist-type. The lodger has all of the 
artist’s presumption and ruthless curiosity; and again like the latter 
he cannot conceivably justify his behavior except on the somewhat 
ambiguous ground of the artist’s ’’right” to make public that which 
is intrinsically private. Thus the intrigue of The Aspern Papers 
might be seen as symbolic of the perpetual danger and intrigue of 
art, whose practitioners have always risked moral annihilation in 
searching out and “publishing” those secrets which because of fear, 
pride, delicacy or shame all “decent people” are resolved to keep 
to themselves. 




I 


I HAD taken Mrs. Prest into my confidence; without her in truth I 
should have made but little advance, for the fruitful idea in the 
whole business dropped from her friendly lips. It was she who 
found the short cut and loosed the Gordian knot. It is not supposed 
easy for women to rise to the large free view of anything, anything 
to be done; but they sometimes throw off a bold conception — such 
as a man wouldn't have risen to — ^with singular serenity. “Simply 
make them take you in on the footing of a lodger^ — don't think 
that unaided I should have risen to that. I was beating about the 
bush, trying to be ingenious, wondering by what combination of 
arts I might become an acquaintance, when she offered this happy 
suggestion that the way to become an acquaintance was first to 
become an intimate. Her actual knowledge of the Misses Bordereau 
was scarcely larger than mine, and indeed I had brought with me 
from England some definite facts that were new to her. Their name 
had been mixed up ages before with one of the greatest names of 
the century, and they now lived obscurely in Venice, lived on very 
small means, unvisited, unapproachable, in a sequestered and 
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dilapidated old palace: this was the substance of my friend's im- 
pression of them. She herself had been established in Venice some 
fifteen years and had done a great deal of good there; but the circle 
of her benevolence had never embraced the two shy, mysterious 
and, as was somehow supposed, scarcely respectable Americans — 
they were believed to have lost in their long exile all national 
quality, besides being as their name implied of some remoter 
French affiliation — who asked no favours and desired no attention. 
In the early years of her residence she had made an attempt to see 
them, but this had been successful only as regards the little one, 
as Mrs. Prest called the niece; though in fact I afterwards found her 
the bigger of the two in inches. She had heard Miss Bordereau was 
ill and had a suspicion she was in want, and had gone to the house 
to offer aid, so that if there were suffering, American suffering in 
particular, she shouldn’t have it on her conscience. The “little one” 
had received her in the great cold tarnished Venetian sala, the 
central hall of the house, paved with marble and roofed with dim 
cross-beams, and hadn’t even asked her to sit down. This was not 
encouraging for me, who wished to sit so fast, and I remarked as 
much to Mrs. Prest. She replied, however, with profundity “Ah, 
but there’s all the difference: I went to confer a favour and you'll 
go to ask one. If they’re proud you’ll be on the right side.” And she 
offered to show me their house to begin with — to row me thither 
in her gondola. I let her know I had already been to look at it half 
a dozen times; but I accepted her invitation, for it charmed me to 
hover about the place. I had made my way to it the day after my 
arrival in Venice — it had been described to me in advance by the 
friend in England to whom I owed definite information as to their 
possession of the papers — laying siege to it with my eyes while I 
considered my plan of campaign. Jeffrey Aspern had never been in 
it that I knew of, but some note of his voice seemed to abide there 
by a roundabout implication and in a “dying fall.” 

Mrs. Prest knew nothing about the papers, but was interested in 
my curiosity, as always in the joys and sorrows of her friends. As we 
went, however, in her gondola, gliding there under the sociable 
hood with the bright Venetian picture framed on either side by the 
moveable window, I saw how my eagerness amused her and that 
she found my interest in my possible spoil a fine case of mono- 
mania. “One would think you expected from it the answer to the 
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riddle of the universe,” she said; and I denied the impeachment 
only by replying that if I had to choose between that precious 
solution and a bundle of Jeffrey Aspern’s letters I knew indeed 
which would appear to me the greater boon. She pretended to make 
light of his genius and I took no pains to defend him. One doesn’t 
defend one’s god: one’s god is in himself a defence. Besides, to»day, 
after his long comparative obscuration, he hangs high in the heaven 
of our literature for all the world to see; he’s a part of the light by 
which we walk. The most I said was that he was no doubt not a 
woman’s poet: to which she rejoined aptly enough that he had been 
at least Miss Bordereau’s. The strange thing had been for me to 
discover in England that she was still alive: it was as if I had been 
told Mrs. Siddons was, or Queen Caroline, or the famous Lady 
Hamilton, for it seemed to me that she belonged to a generation 
as extinct. “Why she must be tremendously old — at least a hun- 
dred,” I had said; but on coming to consider dates I saw it not 
strictly involved that she should have far exceeded the common 
span. None the less she was of venerable age and her relations with 
Jeffrey Aspern had occurred in her early womanhood. “That’s her 
excuse,” said Mrs. Prest half sententiously and yet also somewhat 
as if she were ashamed of making a speech so little in the real tone 
of Venice. As if a woman needed an excuse for having loved the 
divine poetl He had been not only one of the most brilliant minds 
of his day — and in those years, when the century was young, there 
were, as every one knows, many — but one of the most genial men 
and one of the handsomest. 

The niece, according to Mrs. Prest, was of minor antiquity, and 
the conjecture was risked that she was only a grand-niece. This was 
possible; I had nothing but my share in the very limited knowledge 
of my English fellow-worshipper John Cumnor, who had never seen 
the couple. The world, as I say, had recognised Jeffrey Aspern, but 
Cumnor and I had recognised him most. The multitude to-day 
flocked to his temple, but of that temple he and I regarded our- 
selves as the appointed ministers. We held, justly, as I think, that 
we had done more for his memory than any one else, and had done 
it simply by opening lights into his life. He had nothing to fear 
from us because he had nothing to fear from the truth, which alone 
at such a distance of time we could be interested in establishing. 
His early death had been the only dark spot, as it were, on his fame. 
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unless the papers in Miss Bordereau's hands should perversely bring 
out others. There had been an impression about 1825 that he had 
“treated her badly/* just as there had been an impression that he 
had “served/* as the London populace says, several other ladies in 
the same masterful way. Each of these cases Cumnor and I had been 
able to investigate, and we had never failed to acquit him conscien- 
tiously of any grossness. I judged him perhaps more indulgently 
than my friend; certainly, at any rate, it appeared to me that no 
man could have walked straighter in the given circumstances. These 
had been almost always difficult and dangerous. Half the women 
of his time, to speak liberally, had flung themselves at his head, 
and while the fury raged — the more that it was very catching — 
accidents, some of them grave, had not failed to occur. He was not 
a woman*s poet, as I had said to Mrs. Prest, in the modern phase 
of his reputation; but the situation had been different when the 
man*s own voice was mingled with his song. That voice, by every 
testimony, was one of the most charming ever heard. “Orpheus and 
the Maenads!** had been of course my foreseen judgement when 
first I turned over his correspondence. Almost all the Maenads were 
unreasonable and many of them unbearable; it struck me that he 
had been kinder and more considerate than in his place — if I could 
imagine myself in any such box — I should have found the trick of. 

It was certainly strange beyond all strangeness, and I shall not 
take up space with attempting to explain it, that whereas among 
all these other relations and in these other directions of research 
we had to deal with phantoms and dust, the mere echoes of echoes, 
the one living source of information that had lingered on into our 
time had been unheeded by us. Every one of Aspern*s contempo- 
raries had, according to our belief, passed away; we had not been 
able to look into a single pair of eyes into which his had looked 
or to feel a transmitted contact in any aged hand that his had 
touched. Most dead of all did poor Miss Bordereau appear, and yet 
she alone had survived. We exhausted in the course of months our 
wonder that we had not found her out sooner, and the substance 
of our explanation was that she had kept so quiet. The poor lady 
on the whole had had reason for doing so. But it was a revelation 
to us that self-effacement on such a scale had been possible in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century — the age of newspapers and 
telegrams and photographs and interviewers. She had taken no 
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great trouble for it either — ^hadn't hidden herself away in an un* 
discoverable hole, had boldly settled down in a city of exhibition* 
The one apparent secret of her safety had been that Venice con- 
tained so many much greater curiosities. And then accident had 
somehow favoured her, as was shown for example in the fact that 
Mrs. Prest had never happened to name her to me, though I had 
spent three weeks in Venice — under her nose, as it were — five years 
before. My friend indeed had not named her much to any one; 
she appeared almost to have forgotten the fact of her continuance. 
Of course Mrs. Prest hadn't the nerves of an editor. It was mean- 
while no explanation of the old woman’s having eluded us to say 
that she lived abroad, for our researches had again and again taken 
us — not only by correspondence but by personal enquiry — to 
France, to Germany, to Italy, in which countries, not counting his 
important stay in England, so many of the too few years of Aspern's 
career had been spent. We were glad to think at least that in all 
our promulgations — some people now consider I believe that we 
have overdone them — we had only touched in passing and in the 
most discreet manner on Miss Bordereau's connexion. Oddly 
enough, even if we had had the material — and we had often won- 
dered what could have become of it — this would have been the 
most difficult episode to handle. 

The gondola stopped, the old palace was there; it was a house of 
the class which in Venice carries even in extreme dilapidation the 
dignified name. "How charmingl It's gray and pinki" my com- 
panion exclaimed; and that is the most comprehensive description 
of it. It was not particularly old, only two or three centuries; and it 
had an air not so much of decay as of quiet discouragement, as if 
it had rather missed its career. But its wide front, with a stone 
balcony from end to end of the piano nobile or most important 
floor, was architectural enough, with the aid of various pilasters 
and arches; and the stucco with which in the intervals it had long 
ago been endued was rosy in the April afternoon. It overlooked a 
clean melancholy rather lonely canal, which had a narrow riva or 
convenient footway on either side. "I don’t know why — there are 
no brick gables," said Mrs. Prest, "but this corner has seemed to 
me before more Dutch than Italian, more like Amsterdam than 
like Venice. It's eccentrically neat, for reasons of its own; and 
though you may pass on foot scarcely any one ever thinks of doing 
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so. It*s as negative — considering where it is — ^as a Protestant Sunday, 
Perhaps the people are afraid of the Misses Bordereau. I dare say 
they have the reputation of witches.” 

I forget what answer I made to this — was given up to two other 
reflexions. The first of these was that if the old lady lived in such 
a big and imposing house she couldn't be in any sort of misery and 
therefore wouldn't be tempted by a chance to let a couple of rooms. 
1 expressed this fear to Mrs. Prest, who gave me a very straight 
answer. “If she didn’t live in a big house how could it be a question 
of her having rooms to spare? If she were not amply lodged you'd 
lack ground to approach her. Besides, a big house here, and espe- 
cially in this quartier perdu, proves nothing at all: it's perfectly 
consistent with a state of penury. Dilapidated old palazzi, if you'll 
go out of the way for them, are to be had for five shillings a year. 
And as for the people who live in them — no, until you've explored 
Venice socially as much as I have, you can form no idea of their 
domestic desolation. They live on nothing, for they’ve nothing to 
live on." The other idea that had come into my head was connected 
with a high blank wall which appeared to confine an expanse of 
ground on one side of the house. Blank I call it, but it was figured 
over with the patches that please a painter, repaired breaches, 
crumblings of plaster, extrusions of brick that had turned pink 
with time; while a few thin trees, with the poles of certain rickety 
trellises, were visible over the top. The place was a garden and 
apparently attached to the house. I suddenly felt that so attached 
it gave me my pretext. 

I sat looking out on all this with Mrs. Prest (it was covered with 
the golden glow of Venice) from the shade of our felze, and she 
asked me if I would go in then, while she waited for me, or come 
back another time. At first I couldn't decide — it was doubtless very 
weak of me. I wanted still to think I might get a footing, and was 
afraid to meet failure, for it would leave me, as I remarked to my 
companion, without another arrow for my bow. “Why not 
another?** she enquired as I sat there hesitating and thinking it 
over; and she wished to know why even now and before taking the 
trouble of becoming an inmate — ^which might be wretchedly un- 
comfortable after all, even if it succeeded — I hadn't the resource of 
simply offering them a sum of money down. In that way I might 
get what I wanted without bad nights. 

“Dearest lady,’* I exclaimed, “excuse the impatience of my tone 
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when I suggest that you must have forgotten the very fact — surely 
I communicated it to you — which threw me on your ingenuity. The 
old woman won’t have her relics and tokens so much as spoken of; 
they’re personal, delicate, intimate, and she hasn’t the feelings of 
the day, God bless her! If I should sound that note first I should 
certainly spoil the game. I can arrive at my spoils only by putting 
her off her guard, and 1 can put her off her guard only by ingratiat- 
ing diplomatic arts. Hypocrisy, duplicity are my only chance. I'm 
sorry for it, but there’s no baseness I wouldn’t commit for Jeffrey 
Aspern’s sake. First I must take tea with her — then tackle the main 
job.” And I told over what had happened to John Cumnor on his 
respectfully writing to her. No notice whatever had been taken of 
his first letter, and the second had been answered very sharply, in 
six lines, by the niece. “Miss Bordereau requested her to say that 
she couldn’t imagine what he meant by troubling them. They had 
none of Mr. Aspern’s ‘literary remains,’ and if they had had 
wouldn’t have dreamed of showing them to any one on any account 
whatever. She couldn’t imagine what he was talking about and 
begged he would let her alone.” I certainly didn't want to be met 
that way. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Prest after a moment and all provokingly, 
“perhaps they really haven’t anything. If they deny it flat how are 
you sure?” 

“John Cumnor’s sure, and it would take me long to tell you how 
his conviction, or his very strong presumption — strong enough to 
stand against the old lady’s not unnatural fib — ^has built itself up. 
Besides, he makes much of the internal evidence of the niece’s 
letter.” 

“The internal evidence?” 

“Her calling him ‘Mr. Aspern.’ ” 

“I don’t see what that proves.” 

“It proves familiarity, and familiarity implies the possession of 
mementoes, of tangible objects I can’t tell you how that ‘Mr.’ affects 
me — how it bridges over the gulf of time and brings our hero near 
to me — nor what an edge it gives to my desire to see Juliana. You 
don’t say ‘Mr.’ Shakespeare.” 

“Would I, any more, if I had a box full of his letters?” 

“Yes, if he had been your lover and some one wanted them!” 
And I added that John Cumnor was so convinced, and so all the 
more convinced by Miss Bordereau’s tone, that he would have come 
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himself to Venice on the undertaking were it not for the obstacle 
of his having, for any confidence, to disprove his identity with the 
person who had written to them, which the old ladies would be sure 
to suspect in spite of dissimulation and a change of name. If they 
were to ask him point-blank if he were not their snubbed corre- 
spondent it would be too awkward for him to lie; whereas I was 
fortunately not tied in that way. I was a fresh hand — could pro- 
test without lying. 

“But you’ll have to take a false name,” said Mrs. Prest. “Juliana 
lives out of the world as much as it is possible to live, but she has 
none the less probably heard of Mr. Aspern’s editors. She perhaps 
possesses what you’ve published.” 

“I’ve thought of that,” I returned; and I drew out of my pocket- 
book a visiting card neatly engraved with a well-chosen nom de 
guerre. 

“You’re very extravagant — it adds to your immorality. You might 
have done it in pencil or ink,” said my companion. 

“This looks more genuine.” 

“Certainly you’ve the courage of your curiosity. But it will be 
awkward about your letters; they won’t come to you in that mask.” 

“My banker will take them in and I shall go every day to get 
them. It will give me a little walk.” 

“Shall you depend all on that?” asked Mrs. Prest. “Aren’t you 
coming to see me?” 

“Oh you’ll have left Venice for the hot months long before there 
are any results. I’m prepared to roast all summer — as well as 
through the long hereafter perhaps you’ll sayl Meanwhile John 
Cumnor will bombard me with letters addressed, in my feigned 
name, to the care of the padrona.” 

“She'll recognise his hand,” my companion suggested. 

“On the envelope he can disguise it.” 

“Well, you're a precious pair! Doesn’t it occur to you that even 
if you’re able to say you’re not Mr. Cumnor in person they may 
still suspect you of being his emissary?” 

“Certainly, and I see only one way to parry that.” 

“And what may that be?” 

I hesitated a moment. “To make love to the niece.” 

“Ah,” cried my friend, “wait till you see her I” 
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I MUST work the garden — I must work the garden/' I said to 
myself five minutes later and while I waited, upstairs, in the long, 
dusky sala, where the bare scagliola floor gleamed vaguely in a 
chink of the closed shutters. The place was impressive, yet looked 
somehow cold and cautious. Mrs. Prest had floated away, giving me 
a rendezvous at the end of half an hour by some neighbouring 
water-steps; and I had been let into the house, after pulling the 
rusty bell-wire, by a small red-headed and white-faced maid-servant, 
who was very young and not ugly and wore clicking pattens and a 
shawl in the fashion of a hood. She had not contented herself with 
opening the door from above by the usual arrangement of a creak- 
ing pulley, though she had looked down at me first from an upper 
window, dropping the cautious challenge which in Italy precedes 
the act of admission. I was irritated as a general thing by this sur- 
vival of mediaeval manners, though as so fond, if yet so special, an 
antiquarian I suppose I ought to have liked it; but, with my resolve 
to be genial from the threshold at any price, I took my false card 
out of my pocket and held it up to her, smiling as if it were a magic 
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token. It had the effect of one indeed, for it brought her, as I say, 
all the way down. I begged her to hand it to her mistress, having 
first written on it in Italian the words: '‘Could you very kindly see 
a gentleman, a travelling American, for a moment?" The little 
maid wasn't hostile — even that was perhaps something gained. She 
coloured, she smiled and looked both frightened and pleased. I 
could see that my arrival was a great affair, that visits in such a house 
were rare and that she was a person who would have liked a 
bustling place. When she pushed forward the heavy door behind 
me I felt my foot in the citadel and promised myself ever so firmly 
to keep it there. She pattered across the damp stony lower hall and 
I followed her up the high staircase — stonier still, as it seemed — 
without an invitation. I think she had meant I should wait for her 
below, but such was not my idea, and I took up my station in the 
sala. She flitted, at the far end of it, into impenetrable regions, 
and I looked at the place with my heart beating as I had known 
it to do in dentists’ parlours. It had a gloomy grandeur, but owed 
its character almost all to its noble shape and to the fine archi- 
tectural doors, as high as those of grand frontages, which, leading 
into the various rooms, repeated themselves on cither side at inter- 
vals. They were surmounted with old faded painted escutcheons, 
and here and there in the spaces between them hung brown pic- 
tures, which I noted as speciously bad, in battered and tarnished 
frames that were yet more desirable than the canvases themselves. 
With the exception of several straw-bottomed chairs that kept their 
backs to the wall the grand obscure vista contained little else to 
minister to effect. It was evidently never used save as a passage, and 
scantly even as that. I may add that by the time the door through 
which the maid-servant had escaped opened again my eyes had 
grown used to the want of light. 

I hadn’t meanwhile meant by my private ejaculation that I must 
myself cultivate the soil of the tangled enclosure which lay beneath 
the windows, but the lady who came toward me from the distance 
over the hard shining floor might have supposed as much from the 
way in which, as I went rapidly to meet her, I exclaimed, taking 
care to speak Italian: "The garden, the garden — do me the pleasure 
to tell me if it’s yoursl" 

She stopped short, looking at me with wonder; and then, "Noth- 
ing here is mine," she answered in English, coldly and sadly. 
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“Oh you're English; how delightfull" I ingenuously cried. “But 
surely the garden belongs to the house?" 

“Yes, but the house doesn’t belong to me." She was a long lean 
pale person, habited apparently in a dull-colonred dressing-gown, 
and she spoke very simply and mildly. She didn't ask me to sit 
down, any more than years before — if she were the niece — she had 
asked Mrs. Prest, and we stood face to face in the empty pompous 
hall. 

“Well then, would you kindly tell me to whom I must address 
myself? I’m afraid you will think me horribly intrusive, but you 
know I must have a garden — ^upon my honour I must I" 

Her face was not young, but it was candid; it was not fresh, but 
it was clear. She had large eyes which were not bright, and a great 
deal of hair which was not “dressed," and long fine hands which 
were — possibly — not clean. She clasped these members almost con- 
vulsively as, with a confused alarmed look, she broke out: “Oh, 
don’t take it away from us; wt like it ourselves!" 

“You ha\e the use of it then?" 

“Oh yes. If it wasn’t for that — !’’ And she gave a wan vague smile. 

“Isn’t it a luxury, precisely? That’s why intending to be in Venice 
some weeks, possibly all summer, and having some literary work, 
some reading and writing to do, so that I must be quiet and yet 
if possible a great deal in the open air — that’s why I’ve felt a gar- 
den to be really indispensable. I appeal to your own experience," 
I went on with as sociable a smile as I could risk. “Now can’t I 
look at yours?" 

“I don’t know, I don’t understand," the poor woman murmured, 
planted there and letting her weak wonder deal — helplessly enough, 
as I felt — ^with my strangeness. 

“I mean only from one of those windows — such grand ones as 
you have here — if you’ll let me open the shutters." And I walked 
toward the back of the house. When I had advanced halfway I 
stopped and waited as in the belief she would accompany me. I 
had been of necessity quite abrupt, but I strove at the same time 
to give her the impression of extreme courtesy. “I've looked at 
furnished rooms all over the place, and it seems impossible to find 
any with a garden attached. Naturally in a place like Venice gar- 
dens are rare. It’s absurd if you like, for a man, but I can’t live 
without flowers." 
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“There are none to speak of down there/' She came nearer, as if, 
though she mistrusted me, I had drawn her by an invisible thread. 
I went on again, and she continued as she followed me: “We've a 
few, but they're very common. It costs too much to cultivate them; 
one has to have a man." 

“Why shouldn't I be the man?" I asked. “I'll work without 
wages; or rather I'll put in a gardener. You shall have the sweetest 
flowers in Venice." 

She protested against this with a small quaver of sound that 
might have been at the same time a gush of rapture for my free 
sketch. Then she gasped: “We don't know you — ^we don’t know 
you.” 

“You know me as much as I know you, or rather much more, 
because you know my name. And if you're English I'm almost a 
countryman." 

“We’re not English,” said my companion, watching me in prac- 
tical submission while I threw open the shutters of one of the divi- 
sions of the wide high window. 

“You speak the language so beautifully: might I ask what you 
are?” Seen from above the garden was in truth shabby, yet I felt 
at a glance that it had great capabilities. She made no rejoinder, 
she was so lost in her blankness and gentleness, and I exclaimed, 
“You don't mean to say you’re also by chance American?” 

“I don't know. We used to be." 

“Used to be? Surely you haven't changed?" 

“It’s so many years ago. We don't seem to be anything now.” 

“So many years that you've been living here? Well, I don't won- 
der at that; it’s a grand old house. I suppose you all use the garden," 
I went on, “but I assure you I shouldn't be in your way. I'd be very 
quiet and stay quite in one corner.” 

“We all use it?" she repeated after me vaguely, not coming close 
to the window but looking at my shoes. She appeared to think me 
capable of throwing her out. 

“I mean all your family — ^as many as you are." 

“There's only one other than me. She's very old. She never goes 
down." 

I feel again my thrill at this close identification of Juliana; in 
spite of which, however, I kept my head. “Only one other in all 
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this great house! I feigned to be not only amazed but almost 
scandalized. Dear lady, you must have space then to spare!** 

‘ To spare? she repeated — almost as for the rich unwonted joy 
to her of spoken words. 

‘‘Why you surely don’t live (two quiet women — I see you are 
quiet, at any rate) in fifty rooms!” Then with a burst of hope and 
cheer I put the question straight: “Couldn’t you for a good rent let 
me two or three? That would set me up!” 

I had now struck the note that translated my purpose, and I 
needn’t reproduce the whole of the tune I played. 1 ended by mak* 
ing my entertainer believe me an undesigning person, though of 
course I didn’t even attempt to persuade her I was not an eccentric 
one. I repeated that I had studies to pursue; that I wanted quiet; 
that I delighted in a garden and had vainly sought one up and 
down the city; that I would undertake that before another month 
was over the dear old house should be smothered in flowers. I think 
it was the flowers that won my suit, for I afterwards found that 
Miss Tina — for such the name of this high tremulous spinster 
proved somewhat incongruously to be — had an insatiable appetite 
for them. When I speak of my suit as won I mean that before I 
left her she had promised me she would refer the question to her 
aunt. I invited information as to who her aunt might be and she 
answered “Why Miss Bordereau!” with an air of surprise, as if I 
might have been expected to know. There were contradictions like 
this in Miss Tina which, as I observed liter, contributed to make 
her rather pleasingly incalculable and interesting. It was the study 
of the two ladies to live so that the world shouldn’t talk of them 
or touch them, and yet they had never altogether accepted the idea 
that it didn’t hear of them. In Miss Tina at any rate a grateful 
susceptibility to human contact had not died out, and contact of a 
limited order there would be if I should come to live in the house. 

“We ve never done anything of the sort; we’ve never had a lodger 
or any kind of inmate.” So much as this she made a point of saying 
to me. “We’re very poor, we live very badly — almost on nothing. 
The rooms are very bare — those you might take; they’ve nothing 
at all in them. I don’t know how you’d sleep, how you’d eat.” 

“With your permission I could easily put in a bed and a few 
tables and chairs. C*est la moindre des choses and the affair of an 
hour or two. I know a little man from whom I can hire for a trifle 
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what I should so briefly want, what I should use; my gondolier can 
bring the things round in his boat. Of course in this great house 
you must have a second kitchen, and my servant who’s a wonder- 
fully handy fellow” — this personage was an evocation of the mo- 
ment — “can easily cook me a chop there. My tastes and habits are 
of the simplest; I live on flowersl” And then I ventured to add that 
if they were very poor it was all the more reason they should let 
their rooms. They were bad economists — had never heard of such 
a waste of material. 

I saw in a moment my good lady had never before been spoken 
to in any such fashion — ^with a humorous firmness that didn’t ex- 
clude sympathy, that was quite founded on it. She might easily 
have told me that my sympathy was impertinent, but this by good 
fortune didn’t occur to her. I left her with the understanding that 
she would submit the question to her aunt and that I might come 
back the next day for their decision. 

’'The aunt will refuse; she’ll think the whole proceeding very 
louche V* Mrs. Prest declared shortly after this, when I had resumed 
my place in her gondola. She had put the idea into my head and 
now — so little are women to be counted on — she appeared to take a 
despondent view of it. Her pessimism provoked me and I pretended 
to have the best hopes; I went so far as to boast of a distinct pre- 
vision of success. Upon this Mrs. Prest broke out, “Oh I see what’s 
in your head I You fancy you’ve made such an impression in five 
minutes that she’s dying for you to come and can be depended on 
to bring the old one round. If you do get in you’ll count it as a 
triumph.” 

I did count it as a triumph, but only for the commentator — in 
the last analysis — not for the man, who had not the tradition of 
personal conquest. When I went back on the morrow the little 
maid-servant conducted me straight through the long sala — it 
opened there as before in large perspective and was lighter now, 
which I thought a good omen — into the apartment from which 
the recipient of my former visit had emerged on that occasion. It 
was a spacious shabby parlour with a fine old painted ceiling under 
which a strange figure sat alone at one of the windows. They come 
back to me now almost with the palpitation they caused, the suc- 
cessive states marking my consciousness that as the door of the 
room closed behind me I was really face to face with the Juliana of 
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some of Aspem’s most exquisite and most renowned lyrics. I grew 
used to her afterwards, though never completely; but as she sat 
there before me my heart beat as fast as if the miracle of resurrec- 
tion had taken place for my benefit. Her presence seemed somehow 
to contain and express his own, and I felt nearer to him at that 
first moment of seeing her than I ever had been before or ever have 
been since. Yes, I remember my emotions in their order, even in- 
cluding a curious little tremor that took me when I saw the niece 
not to be there. With her, the day before, 1 had become sufficiently 
familiar, but it almost exceeded my courage — much as I had longed 
for the event— to be left alone with so terrible a relic as the aunt. 
She was too strange, too literally resurgent. 'I’hen came a check 
from the perception that we weren’t really face to face, inasmuch 
as she had over her eyes a horrible green shade which served for 
her almost as a mask. I believed for the instant that she had put it 
on expressly, so that from underneath it she might take me all in 
without my getting at herself. At the same time it created a pre- 
sumption of some ghastly death’s head lurking behind it. The 
divine Juliana as a grinning skull— the vision hung there until it 
passed. Then it came to me that she was tremendously old — so old 
that death might lake her at any moment, before I should have 
time to compass my end. The next thought was a correction to that; 
it lighted up the situation. She would die next week, she would 
die to-morrow — then I could pounce on her possessions and ransack 
her drawers. Meanwhile she sal there neither moving nor speaking. 
She was very small and shrunken, bent forward with her hands in 
her lap. She was dressed in black and her head was wrapped in a 
])iccc of old black late which showed no hair. 

My emotion keeping me silent she spoke first, and the remark 
she made was exactly the most unexpected. 
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Oo. house is very far from the centre, but the little canal is 
very comme il 

“It's the sweetest corner of Venice and I can imagine nothing 
more charming,” I hastened to reply. The old lady’s voice was very 
thin and weak, but it had an agreeable, cultivated murmur and 
there was wonder in the thought that that individual note had been 
in Jeffrey Aspern’s ear. 

“Please to sit down there. I hear very well,” she said quietly, as 
if perhaps I had been shouting; and the chair she pointed to was 
at a certain distance. I took possession of it, assuring her I was 
perfectly aware of my intrusion and of my not having been prop- 
erly introduced, and that I could but throw myself on her indul- 
gence. Perhaps the other lady, the one I had had the honour of 
seeing the day before, would have explained to her about the 
garden. That was literally what had given me courage to take a 
step so unconventional, I had fallen in love at sight with the whole 
place — she herself was probably so used to it that she didn't know 
the impression it was capable of making on a stranger — and I had 
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felt it really a case to risk something. Was her own kindness in 
receiving me a sign that I was not wholly out in my calculation? 
It would make me extremely happy to think so. I could give her 
my word of honour that I was a most respectable inoffensive person 
and that as a co-tenant of the palace, so to speak, they would be 
barely conscious of my existence. I would conform to any regula- 
tions, any restrictions, if they would only let me enjoy the garden. 
Moreover I should be delighted to give her references, guarantees; 
they would be of the very best, both in Venice and in England, as 
well as in America. 

She listened to me in perfect stillness and I felt her look at me 
with great penetration, though I could see only the lower part of 
her bleached and shrivelled face. Independently of the refining 
process of old age it had a delicacy which once must have been 
great. She had been very fair, she had had a wonderful complexion. 
She was silent a little after I had ceased speaking; then she began: 
“If you’re so fond of a garden why don’t you go to terra firma, 
where there are so many far better than this?” 

“Oh it’s the combination!” I answered, smiling; and then with 
rather a flight of fancy; “It’s the idea of a garden in the middle of 
the sea.” 

“This isn’t the middle of the sea; you can’t so much as see the 
water.” 

I stared a moment, wondering if she wished to convict me of 
fraud. “Can’t sec the water? Why, dear madam, I can come up to 
the very gate in my boat.” 

She appeared inconsequent, for she said vaguely in reply to this: 
“Yes, if you’ve got a boat. I haven’t any; it's many years since I 
have been in one of the gondole,** She uttered these words as if 
they designed a curious far-away craft known to her only by hearsay. 

“Let me assure you of the pleasure with which I would put mine 
at your service!” I returned. I had scarcely said this however before 
I became aware that the speech was in questionable taste and might 
also do me the injury of making me appear too eager, too possessed 
of a hidden motive. But the old woman remained impenetrable 
and her attitude worried me by suggesting that she had a fuller 
vision of me than I had of her. She gave me no thanks for my some- 
what extravagant offer, but remarked that the lady I had seen the 
day before was her niece; she would presently come in. She had 
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asked her to stay away a little on purpose — had had her reasons for 
seeing me first alone. She relapsed into silence and I turned over 
the fact of these unmentioned reasons and the question of what 
might come yet; also that of whether I might venture on some 
judicious remark in praise of her companion. I went so far as to 
say I should be delighted to see our absent friend again: she had 
been so very patient with me, considering how odd she must have 
thought me — a declaration which drew from Miss Bordereau 
another of her whimsical speeches. 

“She has very good manners; I bred her up myself! “ I was on the 
point of saying that that accounted for the easy grace of the niece, 
but I arrested myself in time, and the next moment the old woman 
went on: “I don’t care who you may be — I don’t want to know; it 
signifies very little to-day.” 7"his had all the air of being a formula 
of dismissal, as if her next words would be that I might take myself 
off now that she had had the amusement of looking on the face of 
such a monster of indiscretion. Therefore J was all the more sur- 
prised when she added in her soft venerable quaver: “You may 
have as many rooms as you like — if you’ll pay me a good deal of 
money.“ 

I hesitated but an instant, long enough to measure what she 
meant in particular by this condition. First it struck me tliat she 
must have really a large sum in her mind; then I reasoned quickly 
that her idea of a large sum would probably not correspond to my 
own. My deliberation, I think, was not so visible as to diminish the 
promptitude with which I replied: “I will pay with pleasure and 
of course in advance whatever you may think it proper to ask me.” 

“Well then, a thousand francs a month,” she said instantly, while 
her baffling green shade continued to cover her attitude. 

The figure, as they say, was startling and my logic had been at 
fault. The sum she had mentioned was, by the Venetian measure 
of such matters, exceedingly large; there was many an old palace in 
an out-of-the-way corner that I might on such terms have enjoyed 
the whole of by the year. But so far as my resources allowed I was 
prepared to spend money, and my decision was quickly taken. 1 
would pay her with a smiling face what she asked, but in that case 
I would make it up by getting hold of my “spoils” for nothing. 
Moreover if she had asked five times as much I should have risen 
to the occasion, so odious would it have seemed to me to stand 
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chafEering with Aspem’s Juliana. It was queer enough to have a 
question of money with her at all. I assured her that her views 
perfectly met my own and that on the morrow I should have the 
pleasure of putting three months' rent into her hand. She received 
this announcement with apparent complacency and with no dis- 
coverable sense that after all it would become her to say that I 
ought to see the rooms first. This didn't occur to her, and indeed 
her serenity was mainly what 1 wanted. Our little agreement was 
just concluded when the door opened and the younger lady ap- 
peared on the threshold. As soon as Miss Bordereau saw her niece 
she cried out almost gaily: "Hell give three thousand — three thou- 
sand to-morrow 1" 

Miss Tina stood still, her patient eyes turning from one of us to 
the other; then she brought out, scarcely above her breath: "Do 
you mean francs?" 

"Did you mean francs or dollars?'' the old woman asked of me 
at this. 

"I think francs were what you said," I sturdily smiled. 

"I'hat’s very good," said Miss I'ina, as if she had felt how over- 
reaching her own question might have looked. 

"What do you know? You’re ignorant," Miss Bordereau re- 
tiiarkcd; not with acerbity but with a strange soft coldness. 

"Yes, of money — certainly of money 1" Miss Tina hastened to 
concede. 

"I’m sure you've your own fine branches of knowledge," I took 
the liberty of saying genially. There was something painful to me, 
somehow, in the turn the conversation had taken, in the discussion 
of dollars and francs. 

"She had a very good education when she was young. I looked 
into that myself," said Miss Bordereau. Then she added: "But she 
has learned notliing since." 

"I have always been with you/' Miss Tina rejoined very mildly, 
and of a certainty with no intention of an epigram. 

"Yes, but for that — I" her aunt declared with more satirical 
force. She evidently meant that but for this her niece would never 
have got on at all; the point of the observation however being lost 
on Miss Tina, though she blushed at hearing her history revealed 
to a stranger. Miss Bordereau went on, addressing herself to me: 
"And what time will you come to-morrow with the money?" 
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*‘The sooner the better. If it suits you I'll come at noon." 

"I am always here, but I have my hours,” said the old woman 
as if her convenience were not to be taken for granted. 

“You mean the times when you receive?” 

“I never receive. But 1*11 see you at noon when you come with 
the money.” 

“Very good, I shall be punctual.” To which I added: “May I 
shake hands with you on our contract?’* I thought there ought to 
be some little form; it would make me really feel easier, for I was 
sure there would be no other. Besides, though Miss Bordereau 
couldn’t to-day be called personally attractive and there was some- 
thing even in her wasted antiquity that bade one stand at one’s 
distance, I felt an irresistible desire to hold in my own for a mo- 
ment the hand Jeffrey Aspern had pressed. 

For a minute she made no answer, and I saw that my proposal 
failed to meet with her approbation. She indulged in no movement 
of withdrawal, which I half expected; she only said coldly: “I 
belong to a time when that was not the custom.” 

I felt rather snubbed but I exclaimed good-humouredly to Miss 
Tina, “Oh you’ll do as well!” I shook hands with her while she 
assented with a small flutter. “Yes, yes, to show it’s all arrangedi” 

“Shall you bring the money in gold?” Miss Bordereau demanded 
as I was turning to the door. 

I looked at her a moment. “Aren’t you a little afraid, after all, 
of keeping such a sum as that in the house?” It was not that I was 
annoyed at her avidity, but was truly struck with the disparity 
between such a treasure and such scanty means of guarding it. 

“Whom should I be afraid of if I’m not afraid of you?” she asked 
with her shrunken grimness. 

“Ah well,” I laughed, “I shall be in point of fact a protector and 
I’ll bring gold if you prefer.” 

“Thank you,” the old woman returned with dignity and with an 
inclination of her head which evidently signified my dismissal. I 
passed out of the room, thinking how hard it would be to circum- 
vent her. As I stood in the sala again I saw that Miss Tina had 
followed me, and I supposed that as her aunt had neglected to 
suggest I should take a look at my quarters it was her purpose to 
repair the omission. But she made no such overture; she only stood 
there with a dim, though not a languid smile, and with an effect 
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of irresponsible incompetent youth almost comically at variance 
with the faded facts of her person. She was not infirm, like her 
aunt, but she struck me as more deeply futile, because her ineffi- 
ciency was inward, which was not the case with Miss Bordereau's. 

I waited to see if she would offer to show me the rest of the house 
but I didn't precipitate the question, inasmuch as my plan was from 
this moment to spend as much of my time as possible in her society. 
A minute indeed elapsed before I committed myself. 

“I’ve had better fortune than I hoped. It was very kind of her to 
see me. Perhaps you said a good word for me." 

“It was the idea of the money," said Miss Tina. 

“And did you suggest that?" 

“I told her you’d perhaps pay largely." 

“What made you think that?" 

“I told her I thought you were rich.” 

"And what put that into your head?" 

“I don't know; the way you talked." 

"Dear me, I must talk differently now," I returned. “I'm sorry 
to say it's not the case." 

"Well," said Miss Tina, “I think that in Venice the forestieri in 
general often give a great deal for something that after all isn't 
much.” She appeared to make this remark with a comforting in- 
tention, to wish to remind me that if I had been extravagant I 
wasn’t foolishly singular. We walked together along the sala, and 
as I took its magnificent measure I said that I was afraid it wouldn't 
form a part of my quartiere. Were my rooms by chance to be among 
those that opened into it? "Not if you go above — to the second 
floor,” she answered as if she had rather taken for granted I would 
know my proper place. 

"And I infer that that’s where your aunt would like me to be." 

“She said your apartments ought to be very distinct.” 

"That certainly would be best." And I listened with respect 
while she told me that above I should be free to take whatever I 
might like; that there was another staircase, but only from the 
floor on which we stood, and that to pass from it to the garden- 
level or to come up to my lodging I should have in effect to cross 
the great hall. This was an immense point gained; I foresaw that 
it would constitute my whole leverage in my relations with the two 
ladies. When I asked Miss Tina how I was to manage at present to 
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find my way up she replied with an access of that sociable shyness 
which constantly marked her manner: 

“Perhaps you can’t. I don’t see — unless I should go with you.’’ 
She evidently hadn’t thought of this before. 

We ascended to the upper floor and visited a long succession of 
empty rooms. The best of them looked over the garden; some of 
the others had above the opposite rough-tiled house-tops a view of 
the blue lagoon. They were all dusty and even a little disfigured 
with long neglect, but I saw that by spending a few hundred francs 
I should be able to make three or four of them habitable enough. 
My experiment was turning out costly, yet now that I had all but 
taken possession I ceased to allow this to trouble me. I mentioned 
to my companion a few of the things I should put in, but she 
replied rather more precipitately than usual that I might do exactly 
what I liked: she seemed to wish to notify me that the Misses 
Bordereau would take none but the most veiled interest in my pro- 
ceedings. I guessed that her aunt had instructed her to adopt this 
tone, and I may as well say now that I came afterwards to distin- 
guish perfectly (as I believed) between the speeches she made on 
her own responsibility and those the old woman imposed upon 
her. She took no notice of the unswept condition of the rooms and 
indulged neither in explanations nor in apologies. I said to myself 
that this was a sign Juliana and her niece— disenchanting idea! — 
were untidy persons with a low Italian standard; but I afterwards 
recognised that a lodger who had forced an entrance had no locus 
standi as a critic. We looked out of a good many windows, for there 
was nothing within the rooms to look at, and still I wanted to 
linger. I asked her what several different objects in the prospect 
might be, but in no case did she appear to know. She was evidently 
not familiar with the view — it was as if she had not looked at it for 
years — and I presently saw that she was too preoccupied with some- 
thing else to pretend to care for it. Suddenly she said — the remark 
was not suggested: 

“I don’t know whether it will make any difference to you, but 
the money is for me.’’ 

“The money — ?’’ 

“The money you’re going to bring.” 

“Why you’ll make me wish to stay here two or three yearsi” I 
spoke as benevolently as possible, though it had begun to act on 
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my nerves that these women so associated with Aspern should so 
constantly bring the pecuniary question back. 

“That would be very good for me/' she answered almost gaily. 

“You put me on my honourl** 

She looked as if she failed to understand this, but went on: “She 
wants me to have more. She thinks she’s going to die." 

“Ah not soon I hopel” I cried with genuine feeling. I had per- 
fectly considered the possibility of her destroying her documents 
on the day she should feel her end at hand. 1 believed that she 
would cling to them till then, and I was as convinced of her reading 
Aspern 's letters over every night or at least pressing them to her 
withered lips. I would have given a good deal for some view of 
those solemnities. I asked Miss Tina if her venerable relative were 
seriously ill, and she replied that she was only very tired — she had 
lived so extraordinarily long. That was what she said herself — she 
wanted to die for a change. Besides, all her friends had been dead 
for ages; either they ought to have remained or she ought to have 
gone. That was another thing her aunt often said: she was not at 
all resigned — resigned, that is, to life. 

“But people don’t die when they like, do they?” Miss Tina in- 
quired. I took the liberty of asking why, if there was actually 
enough money to maintain both of them, there would not be more 
than enough in case of her being left alone. She considered this 
difficult problem a moment and then said: “Oh well, you know, she 
takes care of me. She thinks that when Tm alone I shall be a great 
fool and shan’t know how to manage." 

“I should have supposed rather that you took care of her, Fm 
afraid she’s very proud." 

“Why, have you discovered that already?" Miss Tina cried with 
a dimness of glad surprise. 

“I was shut up with her there for a considerable time and she 
struck me, she interested me extremely. It didn’t take me long to 
make my discovery. She won’t have much to say to me while Fm 
here." 

“No, I don't think she will,” my companion averred. 

“Do you suppose she has some suspicion of me?" 

Miss Tina’s honest eyes gave me no sign I had touched a mark. 
“I shouldn’t think so — letting you in after all so easily." 
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"You call it easily? She has covered her risk," I said. "But where 
is it one could take an advantage of her?" 

"I oughtn't to tell you if I knew, ought I?" And Miss Tina added, 
before I had time to reply to this, smiling dolefully: "Do you think 
weVe any weak points?" 

"That's exactly what I'm asking. You'd only have to mention 
them for me to respect them religiously." 

She looked at me hereupon with that air of timid but candid 
and even gratified curiosity with which she had confronted me from 
the first; after which she said: "There's nothing to tell. We're ter- 
ribly quiet. I don't know how the days pass. We've no life." 

"I wish I might think I should bring you a little." 

"Oh we know what we want," she went on. "It’s all right." 

There were twenty things I desired to ask her: how in the world 
they did live; whether they had any friends or visitors, any relations 
in America or in other countries. But I judged such probings pre- 
mature; I must leave it to a later chance. "Well, don't you be 
proud," I contented myself with saying. "Don't hide from me alto- 
gether." 

"Oh I must stay with my aunt," she returned without looking 
at me. And at the same moment, abruptly, without any ceremony 
of parting, she quitted me and disappeared, leaving me to make 
my own way downstairs. I stayed a while longer, wandering about 
the bright desert — the sun was pouring in — of the old house, 
thinking the situation over on the spot. Not even the pattering 
little serva came to look after me, and I reflected that after all this 
treatment showed confidence. 



IV 


JlERirAPS it did, but all the same, six weeks later, towards the 
middle of June, the moment when Mrs. Pre&t undertook her annual 
migration, I had made no measurable advance. 1 was obliged to 
confess to her that I had no results to speak of. My first step had 
been unexpectedly rapid, but there was no appearance it would be 
followed by a second. I was a thousand miles from taking tea with 
my hostesses — that privilege of which, as I reminded my good friend, 
we both had had a vision. She reproached me with lacking boldness 
and I answered that even to be bold you must have an opportunity: 
you may push on through a breach, but you can’t batter down a dead 
wall. She returned that the breach I had already made was big 
enough to admit an army and accused me of wasting precious hours 
in whimpering in her salon when I ought to have been carrying on 
the struggle in the field. It is true that I went to sec her very often — 
all on the theory that it would console me (I freely expressed my 
discouragement) for my want of success on my own premises. But I 
began to feel that it didn’t console me to be perpetually chaffed for 
my scruples, especially since I was really so vigilant; and I was 
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rather glad when my ironic friend closed her house for the summer. 
She had expected to gather amusement from the drama of my inter- 
course with the Misses Bordereau, and was disappointed that the 
intercourse, and consequently the drama, had not come off. “They'll 
lead you on to your ruin," she said before she left Venice. “They’ll 
get all your money without showing you a scrap." I think I settled 
down to my business with more concentration after her departure. 

It was a fact that up to that time I had not, save on a single brief 
occasion, had even a moment's contact with my queer hostesses. The 
exception had occurred when I carried them according to my 
promise the terrible three thousand francs. Then I found Miss 
Tina awaiting me in the hall, and she took the money from my hand 
with a promptitude that prevented my seeing her aunt. The old 
lady had promised to receive me, yet apparently thought nothing of 
breaking that vow. The money was contained in a bag of chamois 
leather, of respectable dimensions, which my banker had given me, 
and Miss Tina had to make a big fist to receive it. This she did with 
extreme solemnity though I tried to treat the affair a little as a 
joke. It was in no jocular strain, yet it was with a clearness akin to a 
brightness that she enquired, weighing the money in her two palms: 
“Don’t you think it’s too much?" To which I replied that this would 
depend on the amount of pleasure I should get for it. Hereupon 
she turned away from me quickly, as she had done the day before, 
murmuring in a tone different from any she had used hitherto: 
“Oh pleasure, pleasure — there's no pleasure in this housel" 

After that, for a long time, I never saw her, and I wondered the 
common chances of the day shouldn’t have helped us to meet. It 
could only be evident that she was immensely on her guard against 
them; and in addition to this the house was so big that for each other 
we were lost in it. I used to look out for her hopefully as I crossed the 
sala in my comings and goings, but I was not rewarded with a 
glimpse of the tail of her dress. It was as if she never peeped out of 
her aunt’s apartment. I used to wonder what she did there week 
after week and year after year. I had never met so stiff a policy of 
seclusion; it was more than keeping quiet — it was like hunted crea- 
tures feigning death. The two ladies appeared to have no visitors 
whatever and no sort of contact with the world. I judged at least, 
that people couldn’t have come to the house and that Miss Tina 
couldn’t have gone out without my catching some view of it. I did 
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what I disliked myself for doing — considering it but as once in a 
way: I questioned my servant about their habits and let him infer 
that I should be interested in any information he might glean. But 
he gleaned amazingly little for a knowing Venetian: it must be 
added that where there is a perpetual fast there are very few crumbs 
on the floor. His ability in other ways was sufficient, if not quite 
all I had attributed to him on the occasion of my first interview with 
Miss Tina. He had helped my gondolier to bring me round a boat- 
load of furniture; and when these articles had been carried to the 
top of the palace and distributed according to our associated wis- 
dom he organized my household with such dignity as answered to its 
being composed exclusively of himself. He made me in short as com- 
fortable as I could be with my indifferent prospects. I should have 
been glad if he had fallen in love with Miss Bordereau's maid or, 
failing this, had taken her in aversion; either event might have 
brought about some catastrophe, and a catastrophe might have led 
to some parley. It was my idea that she would have been sociable, 
and I myself on various occasions saw her flit to and fro on domestic 
errands, so that I was sure she was accessible. But I tasted of no 
gossip from that fountain, and I afterwards learned that Pasquale's 
affections were fixed upon an object that made him heedless of other 
women. This was a young lady with a powdered face, a yellow cotton 
gown and much leisure, who used often to come to see him. She 
practised, at her convenience, the art of a stringer of beads — these 
ornaments are made in Venice to profusion; she had her pocket 
full of them and I used to find them on the floor of my apartment — 
and kept an eye on the possible rival in the house. It was not for me 
of course to make the domestics tattle, and I never said a word to 
Miss Bordereau's cook. 

It struck me as a proof of the old woman's resolve to have nothing 
to do with me that she should never have sent me a receipt for my 
three months' rent. For some days I looked out for it and then, 
when I had given it up, wasted a good deal of time in wondering 
what her reason had been for neglecting so indispensable and 
familiar a form. At first I was tempted to send her a reminder; after 
which I put by the idea — against my judgement as to what was 
right in the particular case — on the general ground of wishing to 
keep quiet. If Miss Bordereau suspected me of ulterior aims she 
would suspect me less if I should be businesslike, and yet I con- 
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sented not to be. It was possible she intended her omission as an 
impertinence, a visible irony, to show how she could overreach peo- 
ple who attempted to overreach her. On that hypothesis it was well 
to let her see that one didn’t notice her little tricks. The real 
reading of the matter, I afterwards gathered, was simply the poor 
lady’s desire to emphasise the fact that I was in the enjoyment of a 
favour as rigidly limited as it had been liberally bestowed. She had 
given me part of her house, but she wouldn't add to that so much as 
a morsel of paper with her name on it. Let me say that even at first 
this didn't make me too miserable, for the whole situation had the 
charm of its oddity. I foresaw that I should have a summer after 
my own literary heart, and the sense of playing with my opportunity 
was much greater after all than any sense of being played with. 
There could be no Venetian business without patience, and since I 
adored the place I was much more in the spirit of it for having laid 
in a large provision. That spirit kept me perpetual company and 
seemed to look out at me from the revived immortal face — in which 
all his genius shone — of the great poet who was my prompter. I had 
invoked him and he had come; he hovered before me half the time; 
it was as if his bright ghost had returned to earth to assure me he 
regarded the affair as his own no less than as mine and that we 
should see it fraternally and fondly to a conclusion. It was as if he 
had said: “Poor dear, be easy with her; she has some natural prej- 
udices; only give her time. Strange as it may appear to you she was 
very attractive in 1820. Meanwhile aren’t we in Venice together, and 
what better place is there for the meeting of dear friends? See how 
it glows with the advancing summer; how the sky and the sea and 
the rosy air and the marble of the palaces all shimmer and melt 
together." My eccentric private errand became a part of the general 
romance and the general glory — felt even a mystic companion- 
ship, a moral fraternity with all those who in the past had been 
in the service of art. They had worked for beauty, for a devotion; 
and what else was I doing? That element was in everything that 
Jeffrey Aspern had written, and I was only bringing it to light. 

I lingered in the sala when I went to and fro; I used to watch 
— ^as long as I thought decent — the door that led to Miss Bordereau’s 
part of the house. A person observing me might have supposed I 
was trying to cast a spell on it or attempting some odd experiment 
in hypnotism. But I was only praying it might open or thinking 
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what treasure probably lurked behind it. I hold it singular, as I 
look back, that I should never have doubted for a moment that the 
sacred relics were there; never have failed to know the joy of 
being beneath the same roof with them. After all they were under 
my hand — they had not escaped me yet; and they made my life 
continuous, in a fashion, with the illustrious life they had touched 
at the other end. I lost myself in this satisfaction to the point of 
assuming — in my quiet extravagance — that poor Miss Tina also 
went back, and still went back, as I used to phrase it. She did indeed, 
the gentle spinster, but not quite so far as Jeffrey Aspern, who was 
simple hearsay to her quite as he was to me. Only she had lived for 
years with Juliana, she had seen and handled all mementoes and— 
even though she was stupid — some esoteric knowledge had rubbed 
off on her. That was what the old woman represented — esoteric 
knowledge; and this was the idea with which my critical heart used 
to thrill. It literally beat faster often, of an evening when I had been 
out, as I stopped with my candle in the rc-cchoing hall on my way 
up to bed. It was as if at such a moment as that, in the stillness and 
after the long contradiction of the day. Miss Bordereau's secrets 
were in the air, the wonder of her survival more vivid. These were 
the acute impressions. I had them in another form, with more of a 
certain shade of reciprocity, during the hours I sat in the garden 
looking up over the top of my book at the closed windows of my 
hostess. In these windows no sign of life ever appeared; it was as if, 
for fear of my catching a glimpse of them, the two ladies passed their 
days in the dark. But this only emphasised their having matters to 
conceal; which was what I had wished to prove. Their motionless 
shutters became as expressive as eyes consciously closed, and I took 
comfort in the probability that, though invisible themselves, they 
kept me in view between the lashes. 

I made a point of spending as much time as possible in the garden, 
to justify the picture I had originally given of my horticultural 
passion. And I not only spent time, but (hang itl as I said) spent 
precious money. As soon as I had got my rooms arranged and could 
give the question proper thought I surveyed the place with a clever 
expert and made terms for having it put in order. I was sorry to do 
this, for personally I liked it better as it was, with its weeds and its 
wild rich tangle, its sweet characteristic Venetian shabbiness. I had 
to be consistent, to keep my promise that I would smother the house 
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in flowers. Moreover I clung to the fond fancy that by flowers I 
should make my way — I should succeed by big nosegays. I would 
batter the old women with lilies — I would bombard their citadel 
with roses. Their door would have to yield to the pressure when a 
mound of fragrance should be heaped against it. The place in truth 
had been brutally neglected. The Venetian capacity for dawdling is 
of the largest, and for a good many days unlimited litter was all my 
gardener had to show for his ministrations. There was a great digging 
of holes and carting about of earth, and after a while I grew so 
impatient that I had thoughts of sending for my “results** to the 
nearest stand. But I felt sure my friends would see through the 
chinks of their shutters where such tribute couldn*t have been 
gathered, and might so make up their minds against my veracity. I 
possessed my soul and finally, though the delay was long, perceived 
some appearances of bloom. This encouraged me and I waited 
serenely enough till they multiplied. Meanwhile the real summer 
days arrived and began to pass, and as I look back upon them they 
seem to me almost the happiest of my life. I took more and more 
care to be in the garden whenever it wrs not too hot. I had an arbour 
arranged and a low table and an armchair put into it; and I carried 
out books and portfolios — I had always some business of writing 
in hand — and worked and waited and mused and hoped, while 
the golden hours elapsed and the plants drank in the light and the 
inscuuable old palace turned pale and then, as the day waned, began 
to recover and flush and my papers rustled in the wandering breeze 
of the Adriatic. 

Considering how little satisfaction I got from it at first it is won- 
derful I shouldn*t have grown more tired of trying to guess what 
mystic rites of ennui the Misses Bordereau celebrated in their 
darkened rooms; whether this had always been the tenor of their 
life and how in previous years they had escaped elbowing their 
neighbours. It was supposablc they had then had other habits, forms 
and resources; that they must once have been young or at least 
middle-aged. There was no end to the questions it was possible to 
ask about them and no end to the answers it was not possible to 
frame. I had known many of my country-people in Europe and 
was familiar with the strange ways they were liable to take up 
there; but the Misses Bordereau formed altogether a new type of 
the American absentee. Indeed it was clear the American name had 
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ceased to have any application to them — I had seen this in the ten 
minutes I spent in the old woman’s room. You could never have 
said whence they came from the appearance of either of them; 
wherever it was they had long ago shed and unlearned all native 
marks and notes. There was nothing in them one recognised or 
fitted, and, putting the question of speech aside, they might have 
been Norwegians or Spaniards. Miss Bordereau, after all, had been 
in Europe nearly three-quarters of a century; it appeared by some 
verses addressed to her by Aspern on the occasion of his own second 
absence from America — ^verses of which Cumnor and I had after 
infinite conjecture established solidly enough the date — that she was 
even then, as a girl of twenty, on the foreign side of the sea. There 
was a profession in the poem — I hope not just for the phrase — that 
he had come back for her sake. We had no real light on her circum- 
stances at that moment, any more than we had upon her origin, 
which we believed to be of the sort usually spoken of as modest. 
Cumnor had a theory that she had been a governess in some family 
in which the poet visited and that, in consequence of her position, 
there was from the first something unavowed, or rather something 
quite clandestine, in their relations. I on the other hand had hatched 
a little romance according to which she was the daughter of an 
artist, a painter or a sculptor, who had left the Western world, when 
the century was fresh, to study in the ancient schools. It was essential 
to my hypothesis that this amiable man should have lost his wife, 
should have been poor and unsuccessful and should have had a 
second daughter of a disposition quite different from Juliana’s. It 
was also indispensable that he should have been accompanied to 
Europe by these young ladies and should have established himself 
there for the remainder of a struggling saddened life. There was 
a further implication that Miss Bordereau had had in her youth a 
perverse and reckless, albeit a generous and fascinating character, 
and that she had braved some wondrous chances. By what passions 
had she been ravaged, by what adventures and sufferings had she 
been blanched, what store of memories had she laid away for the 
monotonous future? 

I asked myself these things as I sat spinning theories about her in 
my arbour and the bees droned in the flowers. It was incontestable 
that, whether for right or for wrong, most readers of certain of 
Aspem’s poems (poems not as ambiguous as the sonnets — scarcely 
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more divine, I think — of Shakespeare) had taken for granted that 
Juliana had not always adhered to the steep footway of renuncia- 
tion. There hovered about her name a perfume of impenitent pas- 
sion, an intimation that she had not been exactly as the respectable 
young person in general. Was this a sign that her singer had betrayed 
her, had given her away, as we say nowadays, to posterity? Certain 
it is that it would have been difficult to put one's finger on the 
passage in which her fair fame suffered injury. Moreover was not any 
fame fair enough that was so sure of duration and was associated with 
works immortal through their beauty? It was a part of my idea 
that the young lady had had a foreign lover — and say an unedifying 
tragical rupture — before her meeting with Jeffrey Aspern. She had 
lived with her father and sister in a queer old-fashioned expatriated 
artistic Bohemia of the days when the aesthetic was only the academic 
and the painters who knew the best models for contadina and 
pifferaro wore peaked hats and long hair. It was a society less 
awake than the coteries of to-day — in its ignorance of the wonderful 
chances, the opportunities of the early bird, with which its path was 
strewn — to tatters of old stuff and fragments of old crockery; so that 
Miss Bordereau appeared not to have picked up or have inherited 
many objects of importance. There was no enviable bric-d-brac, 
with its provoking legend of cheapness, in the room in which I had 
seen her. Such a fact as that suggested bareness, but none the less it 
worked happily into the sentimental interest I had always taken in 
the early movements of my countrymen as visitors to Europe. When 
Americans went abroad in 1820 there was something romantic, 
almost heroic in it, as compared with the perpetual ferryings of 
the present hour, the hour at which photography and other con- 
veniences have annihilated surprise. Miss Bordereau had sailed with 
her family on a tossing brig in the days of long voyages and sharp 
differences; she had had her emotions on the top of yellow diligences, 
passed the night at inns where she dreamed of travellers' tales, and 
was most struck, on reaching the Eternal City, with the elegance of 
Roman pearls and scarfs and mosaic brooches. There was something 
touching to me in all that, and my imagination frequently went 
back to the period. If Miss Bordereau carried it there of course 
Jeffrey Aspern had at other times done so with greater force. It was 
a much more important fact, if one was looking at his genius 
critically, that he had lived in the days before the general transfu- 
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sion. It had happened to me to regret that he had known Europe at 
all; I should have liked to see what he would have written without 
that experience, by which he had incontestably been enriched. But 
as his fate had ruled otherwise I went with him — I tried to judge 
how the general old order would have struck him. It was not only 
there, however, I watched him: the relations he had entertained 
with the special new had even a livelier interest. His own country 
after all had had most of his life, and his muse, as they said at that 
time, was essentially American. That was originally what I had prized 
him for: that at a period when our native land was nude and aude 
and provincial, when the famous “atmosphere” it is supposed to lack 
was not even missed, when literature was lonely there and art and 
form almost impossible, he had found means to live and write like 
one of the first: to be free and general and not at all afraid: to feel, 
understand and express everything. 



V 


T 

JL WAS seldom at home in the evening, for when I attempted to 
occupy myself in my apartments the lamplight brought in a swarm 
of noxious insects, and it was too hot for closed windows. Accord- 
ingly I spent the late hours either on the water — the moonlights of 
Venice are famous — or in the splendid square which serves as a vast 
forecourt to the strange old church of Saint Mark. I sat in front of 
Florian’s cafiS eating ices, listening to music, talking with acquaint- 
ances: the traveller will remember how the immense cluster of 
tables and little chairs stretches like a promontory into the smooth 
lake of the Piazza. The whole place, of a summer’s evening, under 
the stars and with all the lamps, all the voices and light footsteps on 
marble — the only sounds of the immense arcade that encloses it — 
is an open-air saloon dedicated to cooling drinks and to a still finer 
degustation, that of the splendid impressions received during the 
day. When I didn’t prefer to keep mine to myself there was always 
a stray tourist, disencumbered of his Badeker, to discuss them with, 
or some domesticated painter rejoicing in the return of the season 
of strong effects. The great basilica, with its low domes and bristling 
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embroideries, the mystery of its mosaic and sculpture, looked ghostly 
in the tempered gloom, and the sea-breeze passed between the twin 
columns of the Piazzetta, the lintels of a door no longer guarded, as 
gently as if a rich curtain swayed there. I used sometimes on these 
occasions to think of the Misses Bordereau and of the pity of their 
being shut up in apartments which in the Venetian July even 
Venetian vastness couldn’t relieve of some stuffiness. Their life 
seemed miles away from the life of the Piazza, and no doubt it was 
really too late to make the austere Juliana change her habits. But 
poor Miss Tina would have enjoyed one of Florian’s ices, I was sure; 
sometimes I even had thoughts of carrying one home to her. Fortu- 
nately my patience bore fruit and I was not obliged to do anything 
so ridiculous. 

One evening about the middle of July I came in earlier than 
usual — I forgot what chance had led to this — and instead of going 
up to my quarters made my way into the garden. The temperature 
was very high; it was such a night as one would gladly have spent in 
the open air, and I was in no hurry to go to bed. I had floated home 
in my gondola, listening to the slow splash of the oar in the dark 
narrow canals, and now the only thought that occupied me was that 
it would be good to recline at one’s length in the fragrant darkness 
on a garden bench. The odour of the canal was doubtless at the 
bottom of that aspiration, and the breath of the garden, as I entered 
it, gave consistency to my purpose. It was delicious — ^just such an air 
as must have trembled with Romeo’s vows when he stood among the 
thick flowers and raised his arms to his mistress’s balcony. I looked 
at the windows of the palace to sec if by chance the example of 
Verona — ^Verona being not far off — had been followed; but every- 
thing was dim, as usual, and everything was still. Juliana might on 
the summer nights of her youth have murmured down from open 
windows at Jeffrey Aspern, but Miss Tina was not a poet’s mistress 
any more than I was a poet. This however didn’t prevent my grati- 
fication from being great as I became aware on reaching the end of 
the garden that my younger padrona was seated in one of the bowers. 
At first I made out but an indistinct figure, not in the least counting 
on such an overture from one of my hostesses; it even occurred to 
me that some enamoured maidservant had stolen in to keep a tryst 
with her sweetheart. I was going to turn away, not to frighten her, 
when the figure rose to its height and I recognised Miss Bordereau’s 
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niece. I must do myself the justice that I didn't wish to frighten her 
either, and much as I had longed for some such accident I should 
have been capable of retreating. It was as if I had laid a trap for her 
by coming home earlier than usual and by adding to that oddity my 
invasion of the garden. As she rose she spoke to me, and then I 
guessed that perhaps, secure in my almost inveterate absence, it was 
her nightly practice to take a lonely airing. There was no trap in 
truth, because I had had no suspicion. At first I took the words she 
uttered for an impatience of ray arrival; but as she repeated them — 
1 hadn’t caught them clearly — I had the surprise of hearing her say: 
‘‘Oh dear, I’m so glad you’ve cornel” She and her aunt had in com- 
mon the property of unexpected speeches. She came out of the 
arbour almost as if to throw herself in my arms. 

I hasten to add that I escaped this ordeal and that she didn't even 
then shake hands with me. It was an ease to her to see me and pres- 
ently she told me why — ^because she was nervous when out-of-doors 
at night alone. The plants and shrubs looked so strange in the dark, 
and there were all sorts of queer sounds — she couldn't tell what they 
were — like the noises of animals. She stood close to me, looking about 
her with an air of greater security but without any demonstration of 
interest in me as an individual. Then I felt how little nocturnal 
prowlings could have been her habit, and I was also reminded — I 
had been afflicted by the same in talking with her before I took 
possession — that it was impossible to allow too much for her 
simplicity. 

“You speak as if you were lost in the backwoods," I cheeringly 
laughed. “How you manage to keep out of this charming place when 
you’ve only three steps to take to get into it is more than I've yet 
been able to discover. You hide away amazingly so long as I'm on 
the premises, I know; but I had a hope you peeped out a little at 
other times. You and your poor aunt are worse off than Carmelite 
nuns in their cells. Should you mind telling me how you exist with- 
out air, without exercise, without any sort of human contact? I don't 
see how you carry on the common business of life.” 

She looked at me as if I had spoken a strange tongue, and her 
answer was so little of one that I felt it make for irritation. "We go 
to bed very early — earlier than you'd believe." I was on the point of 
saying that this only deepened the mystery, but she gave me some 
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relief by adding: “Before you came we weren’t so private. But I’ve 
never been out at night.” 

“Never in these fragrant alleys, blooming here under your nose?” 

“Ah,” said Miss Tina, “they were never nice till now!” There was 
a finer sense in this and a flattering comparison, so that it seemed to 
me I had gained some advantage. As I might follow that further by 
establishing a good grievance I asked her why, since she thought my 
garden nice, she had never thanked me in any way for the flowers I 
had been sending up in such quantities for the previous three weeks. 

I had not been discouraged — there had been, as she would have 
observed, a daily armful; but I had been brought up in the common 
forms and a word of recognition now and then would have touched 
me in the right place. 

“Why I didn’t know they were for me!” 

“They were for both of you. Why should I make a difference?” 

Miss Tina reflected as if she might be thinking of a reason for 
that, but she failed to produce one. Instead of this she asked 
abruptly: “Why in the world do you want so much to know us?” 

“I ought after all to make a difference,” I replied. “That question’s 
your aunt’s; it isn’t yours. You wouldn’t ask it if you hadn’t been 
put up to it.” 

“She didn’t tell me to ask you,” Miss Tina replied without com 
fusion. She was indeed the oddest mixture of shyness and straight- 
ness. 

“Well, she has often wondered about it herself and expressed her 
wonder to you. She has insisted on it, so that she has put the idea 
into your head that I’m insufferably pushing. Upon my word I 
think I’ve been very discreet. And how completely your aunt must 
have lost every tradition of sociability, to see anything out of the way 
in the idea that respectable intelligent people, living as we do under 
the same roof, should occasionally exchange a remark! What could 
be more natural? We are of the same country and have at least some 
of the same tastes, since, like you, I’m intensely fond of Venice.” 

My friend seemed incapable of grasping more than one clause in 
any proposition, and she now spoke quickly, eagerly, as if she were 
answering my whole speech: “I’m not in the least fond of Venice. I 
should like to go far away!” 

“Has she always kept you back so?” I went on, to show her I could 
be as irrelevant as herself. 
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“She told me to come out to-night; she has told me very often/' 
said Miss Tina. ‘It is I who wouldn’t come. I don’t like to leave 
her.’’ 

“Is she too weak, is she really failing?” I demanded, with more 
emotion, I think, than I meant to betray. I measured this by the way 
her eyes rested on me in the darkness. It embarrassed me a little, 
and to turn the matter o£F I continued genially: “Do let us sit down 
together comfortably somewhere — ^while you tell me all about her.” 

Miss Tina made no resistance to this. We found a bench less 
secluded, less confidential, as it were, than the one in the arbour; 
and we were still sitting there when I heard midnight ring out from 
those clear bells of Venice which vibrate with a solemnity of their 
own over the lagoon and hold the air so much more than the chimes 
of other places. We were together more than an hour and our inter- 
view gave, as it struck me, a great lift to my undertaking. Miss Tina 
accepted the situation without a protest; she had avoided me for 
three months, yet now she treated me almost as if these three months 
had made me an old friend. If I had chosen I might have gathered 
from this that though she had avoided me she had given a good deal 
of consideration to doing so. She paid no attention to the flight of 
time — never worried at my keeping her so long away from her aunt. 
She talked freely, answering questions and asking them and not 
even taking advantage of certain longish pauses by which they 
were naturally broken to say she thought she had better go in. It 
was almost as if she were waiting for something — something I might 
say to her — and intended to give me my opportunity. I was the more 
struck by this as she told me how much less well her aunt had been 
for a good many days, and in a way that was rather new. She was 
markedly weaker; at moments she showed no strength at all; yet 
more than ever before she wished to be left alone. That was why 
she had told her to come out — not even to remain in her own room, 
which was alongside; she pronounced poor Miss Tina “a worry, a 
bore and a source of aggravation.” She sat still for hours together, 
as if for long sleep; she had always done that, musing and dozing; 
but at such times formerly she gave, in breaks, some small sign of 
life, of interest, liking her companion to be near her with her work. 
This sad personage confided to me that at present her aunt was so 
motionless as to create the fear she was dead; moreover she scarce 
ate or drank— one couldn’t see what she lived on. The great thing 
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was that she still on most days got up; the serious job was to dress 
her, to wheel her out of her bedroom. She clung to as many of her 
old habits as possible and had always, little company as they had 
received for years, made a point of sitting in the great parlour. 

I scarce knew what to think of all this — of Miss Tina’s sudden 
conversion to sociability and of the strange fact that the more the 
old woman appeared to decline to her end the less she should 
desire to be looked after. The story hung indifferently together, and 
1 even asked myself if it mightn’t be a trap laid for me, the result 
of a design to make me show my hand. 1 couldn’t have told why 
my companions (as they could only by courtesy be called) should 
have this purpose — ^why they should try to trip up so lucrative a 
lodger. But at any hazard I kept on my guard, so that Miss Tina 
shouldn’t have occasion again to ask me what I might really be “up 
to.” Poor woman, before we parted for the night my mind was at 
rest as to what she might be. She was up to nothing at all. 

She told me more about their affairs than I had hoped; there was 
no need to be prying, for it evidently drew her out simply to feel 
me listen and care. She ceased wondering why I should, and at last 
while describing the brilliant life they had led years before, she 
almost chattered. It was Miss Tina who judged it brilliant; she said 
that when they first came to live in Venice, years and years back — 
I found her essentially vague about dates and the order in which 
events had occurred — there was never a week they hadn’t some 
visitor or didn’t make some pleasant passeggio in the town. They 
had seen all the curiosities; they had even been to the Lido in a 
boat — she spoke as if I might think there was a way on foot; they had 
had a collation there, brought in three baskets and spread out on 
the grass. I asked her what people they had known and she said Oh 
very nice ones — the Cavalicre Bombicci and the Contessa Altemura, 
with whom they had had a great friendship! Also English people — 
the Churtons and the Goldies and Mrs. Stock-Stock, whom they had 
loved dearly; she was dead and gone, poor dear. That was the case 
with most of their kind circle — this expression was Miss Tina’s 
own; though a few were left, which was a wonder considering how 
they had neglected them. She mentioned the names of two or three 
Venetian old women; of a certain doctor, very clever, who was so 
attentive — he came as a friend, he had really given up practice; 
of the avvocato Pochintesta, who wrote beautiful poems and had 
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addressed one to her aunt. These people came to see them without 
fail every year, usually at the capo d*anno, and of old her aunt used 
to make them some little present — ^her aunt and she together: small 
things that she. Miss Tina, turned out with her own hand, paper 
lamp-shades, or mats for the decanters of wine at dinner, or those 
woollen things that in cold weather are worn on the wrists. The last 
few years there hadn't been many presents; she couldn't think what 
to make and her aunt had lost interest and never suggested. But the 
people came all the same; if the good Venetians liked you once they 
liked you for ever. 

There was affecting matter enough in the good faith of this 
sketch of former social glories; the picnic at the Lido had remained 
vivid through the ages and poor Miss Tina evidently was of the 
impression that she had had a dashing youth. She had in fact had 
a glimpse of the Venetian world in its gossiping home-keeping 
parsimonious professional walks; for I noted for the first time how 
nearly she had acquired by contact the trick of the familiar soft- 
sounding almost infantile prattle of the place. I judged her to have 
imbibed this invertebrate dialect from the natural way the names 
of things and people — mostly purely local — rose to her lips. If 
she knew little of what they represented she knew still less of any- 
thing else. Her aunt had drawn in — the failure of interest in the 
table-mats and lamp-shades was a sign of that — and she hadn't been 
able to mingle in society or to entertain it alone; so that her range 
of reminiscence struck one as an old world altogether. Her tone, 
hadn't it been so decent, would have seemed to carry one back to 
the queer rococo Venice of Goldoni and Casanova. I found myself 
mistakenly think of her too as one of Jeffrey Aspern’s contem- 
poraries; this came from her having so little in common with my 
own. It was possible, I indeed reasoned, that she hadn't even 
heard of him; it might very well be that Juliana had forborne to lift 
for innocent eyes the veil that covered the temple of her glory. In 
this case she perhaps wouldn’t know of the existence of the papers, 
and I welcomed that presumption — it made me feel more safe with 
her — till I remembered we had believed the letter of disavowal 
received by Cumnor to be in the handwriting of the niece. If it had 
been dictated to her she had of course to know what it was about; 
though the effect of it withal was to repudiate the idea of any 
connexion with the poet. I held it probable at all events that Miss 
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Tina hadn't read a word of his poetry. Moreover if, with her com- 
panion, she had always escaped invasion and research, there was 
little occasion for her having got it into her head that people were 
“after" the letters. People had not been after them, for people hadn't 
heard of them. Cumnor’s fruitless feeler would have been a solitary 
accident. 

When midnight sounded Miss Tina got up; but she stopped at the 
door of the house only after she had wandered two or three times 
with me round the garden. “When shall I see you again?" I asked 
before she went in; to which she replied with promptness that she 
should like to come out the next night. She added, however, that 
she shouldn't come — ^she was so far from doing everything she 
liked. 

“You might do a few things I like," I quite sincerely sighed. 

“Oh you — I don't believe you!" she murmured at this, facing me 
with her simple solemnity. 

“Why don’t you believe me?" 

“Because I don’t understand you." 

“That’s just the sort of occasion to have faith." I couldn't say 
more, though I should have liked to, as I saw I only mystified her; 
for I had no wish to have it on my conscience that I might pass for 
having made love to her. Nothing less should I have seemed to do 
had I continued to beg a lady to “believe in me" in an Italian gar- 
den on a midsummer night. There was some merit in my scruples, 
for Miss Tina lingered and lingered: I made out in her conviction 
that she shouldn’t really soon come down again and the wish there- 
fore to protract the present. She insisted too on making the talk 
between us personal to ourselves; and altogether her behaviour 
was such as would have been possible only to a perfectly artless and 
a considerably witless woman. 

“I shall like the flowers better now that I know them also meant 
for me." 

“How could you have doubted it? If you’ll tell me the kind you 
like best I'll send a double lot." 

“Oh I like them all bestl” Then she went on familiarly: “Shall 
you study — shall you read and write — ^when you go up to your 
rooms?" 

“I don't do that at night — at this season. The lamplight brings in 
the animals." 
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“You might have known that when you came.“ 

“I did know itl“ 

“And in winter do you work at night?” 

“I read a good deal, but I don't often write." She listened as if 
these details had a rare interest, and suddenly a temptation quite 
at odds with all the prudence 1 had been teaching myself glimmered 
at me in her plain mild face. Ah yes, she was safe and I could make 
her saferl It seemed to me from one moment to another that I 
couldn't wait longer — that I really must take a sounding. So I went 
on: “In general before I go to sleep (very often in bed; it’s a bad 
habit, but I confess to it) I read some great poet. In nine cases out 
of ten it's a volume of Jeffrey Aspern.” 

I watched her well as I pronounced that name, but I saw nothing 
wonderful. Why should I indeed? Wasn't Jeffrey Aspern the prop- 
erty of the human race? 

“Oh we read him — we have read him,” she quietly replied. 

“He's my poet of poets — I know him almost by heart.” 

For an instant Miss Tina hesitated; then her sociability was too 
much for her. “Oh by heart — that’s nothing;” and, though dimly, 
she quite lighted. “My auni used to know him — to know him” — she 
paused an instant and I wondered what she was going to say — “to 
know him as a visitor.” 

“As a visitor?” I guarded my tone. 

“He used to call on her and take her out.'' 

I continued to stare. “My dear lady, he died a hundred years agol” 

“Well,” she said amusingly, “my aunt’s a hundred and fifty.” 

“Mercy on usi” 1 cried; “why didn't you tell me before? I should 
like so to ask her about him.” 

“She wouldn’t care for that — she wouldn’t tell you,” Miss Tina 
returned. 

“I don't care what she cares for! She must tell me — it's not a 
chance to be lost.” 

“Oh you should have come twenty years ago. Then she still talked 
about him.” 

“And what did she say?” I eagerly asked. 

“I don't know — that he liked her immensely.” 

“And she — didn't she like him}** 

“She said he was a god.” Miss Tina gave me this information 
flatly, without expression; her tone might have made it a piece of 
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trivial gossip. But it stirred me deeply as she dropped the words 
into the summer night; their sound might have been the light rustle 
of an old unfolded love-letter. 

‘Taney, fancy!'' I murmured. And then, “Tell me this, please — has 
she got a portrait of him? They’re distressingly rare." 

“A portrait? I don’t know,’’ said Miss Tina; and now there was 
discomfiture in her face. “Well, good-night!’’ she added; and she 
turned into the house, 

I accompanied her into the wide dusky stone-paved passage that 
corresponded on the ground floor with our grand sala. It opened at 
one end into the garden, at the other upon the canal, and was lighted 
now only by the small lamp always left for me to take up as I went to 
bed. An extinguished candle which Miss Tina apparently had 
brought down with her stood on the same tabic with it. “Good- 
night, good-night!" I replied, keeping beside her as she went to get 
her light. “Surely you'd know, shouldn't you, if she had one?" 

“If she had what?" the poor lady asked, looking at me queerly 
over the flame of her candle. 

“A portrait of the god. I don't know what I wouldn't give to see 
it" 

“I don’t know what she has got. She keeps her things locked up.” 
And Miss Tina went away toward the staircase with the sense evi- 
dently of having said too much. 

I let her g(^ — I wished not to frighten her — and I contented my- 
self with remarking that Miss Bordereau wouldn't have locked 
up such a glorious possession as that: a thing a person would be 
proud of and hang up in a prominent place on the parlour-wall. 
Therefore of course she hadn't any portrait. Miss Tina made no 
direct answer to this and, candle in hand, with her back to me, 
mounted two or three degrees. Then she stopped short and turned 
round, looking at me across the dusky space. 

“Do you write — do you write?" There was a shake in her voice — 
she could scarcely bring it out. 

“Do I write? Oh don’t speak of my writing on the same day with 
Aspern'sl" 

“Do you write about /zim— do you pry into his life?" 

“Ah that’s your aunt's question; it can't be yours!" I said in a tone 
of slightly wounded sensibility. 
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"All the more reason then that you should answer it. Do you, 
please?" 

I thought I had allowed for the falsehoods I should have to tell, 
but I found that in fact when it came to the point I hadn’t. Besides, 
now that I had an opening there was a kind of relief in being frank. 
Lastly — it was perhaps fanciful, even fatuous — guessed that Miss 
Tina personally wouldn’t in the last resort be less my friend. So 
after a moment’s hesitation I answered: “Yes, I’ve written about him 
and I’m looking for more material. In heaven’s name have you 
got any?” 

“Santo Dio!" she exclaimed without heeding my question; and 
she hurried upstairs and out of sight. I might count upon her in 
the last resort, but for the present she was visibly alarmed. The 
proof of it was that she began to hide again, so that for a fortnight 
I kept missing her. I found my patience ebbing and after four or five 
days of this I told the gardener to stop the “floral tributes.” 



VI 


0-NE afternoon, at last, however, as I came down from my 
quarters to go out, I found her in the sala: it was our first encoun- 
ter on that ground since I had come to the house. She put on no 
air of being there by accident; there was an ignorance of such arts 
in her honest angular diffidence. That I might be quite sure she was 
waiting for me she mentioned it at once, but telling me with it that 
Miss Bordereau wished to see me: she would take me into the room 
at that moment if I had time. If I had been late for a love-tryst I 
would have stayed for this, and I quickly signified that I should be 
delighted to wait on my benefactress. “She wants to talk with you — 
to know you,“ Miss Tina said, smiling as if she herself appreciated 
that idea; and she led me to the door of her aunt's apartment. I 
stopped her a moment before she had opened it, looking at her with 
some curiosity. I told her that this was a great satisfaction to me 
and a great honour; but all the same I should like to ask what had 
made Miss Bordereau so markedly and suddenly change. It had been 
only the other day that she wouldn't suffer me near her. Miss Tina 
was not embarrassed by my question; she had as many little unex- 
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petted serenities, plausibilities almost, as if she told fibs, but the 
odd part of them was that they had on the contrary their source in 
her truthfulness. “Oh my aunt varies/' she answered; “it's so terribly 
dull — I suppose she's tired/* 

“But you told me she wanted more and more to be alone.” 

Poor Miss Tina coloured as if she found me too pushing. “Well, 
if you don't believe she wants to see you, I haven’t invented iti I 
think people often are capricious when they're very old.” 

“That’s perfectly true. I only wanted to be clear as to whether 
you've repeated to her what I told you the other night.” 

“What you told me?" 

“About Jeffrey Aspern — that I'm looking for materials." 

“If I had told her do you think she’d have sent for you?" 

“That's exactly what I want to know. If she wants to keep him to 
herself she might have sent for me to tell me so." 

“She won’t speak of him," said Miss Tina. Then as she opened the 
door she added in a lower tone: “I told her nothing." 

The old woman was sitting in the same place in which I had seen 
her last, in the same position, with the same mystifying bandage over 
her eyes. Her welcome was to turn her almost invisible face to me 
and show me that while she sat silent she saw me clearly. I made no 
motion to shake hands with her; I now felt too well that this was 
out of place for ever. It had been sufficiently enjoined on me that she 
was too sacred for trivial modernisms — too venerable to touch. 
There was something so grim in her aspect — it was partly the acci- 
dent of her green shade — as I stood there to be measured, that I 
ceased on the spot to doubt her suspecting me, though I didn’t 
in the least myself suspect that Miss Tina hadn’t just spoken the 
truth. She hadn't betrayed me, but the old woman's brooding 
instinct had served her; she had turned me over and over in the 
long still hours and had guessed. The worst of it was that she looked 
terribly like an old woman who at a pinch would, even like 
Sardanapalus, burn her treasure. Miss Tina pushed a chair forward, 
saying to me: “This will be a good place for you to sit." As I 
took possession of it I asked after Miss Bordereau's health; expressed 
the hope that in spite of the very hot weather it was satisfactory. She 
answered that it was good enough — good enough; that it was a 
great thing to be alive. 
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“Oh as to that, it depends upon what you compare it withr* I 
returned with a laugh. 

“I don't compare — I don't compare. If I did that I should have 
given everything up long ago.*' 

I liked to take this for a subtle allusion to the rapture she had 
known in the society of Jeffrey Aspern — though it was true that 
such an allusion would have accorded ill with the wish I imputed 
to her to keep him buried in her soul. What it accorded with was my 
constant conviction that no human being had ever had a happier 
social gift than his, and what it seemed to convey was that nothing 
in the world was worth speaking of if one pretended to speak of that. 
But one didn’t prctendl Miss Tina sat down beside her aunt, look- 
ing as if she had reason to believe some wonderful talk would come 
off between us. 

“It's about the beautiful flowers," said the old lady; “you sent us 
so many — I ought to have thanked you for them before. But I 
don’t write letters and I receive company but at long intervals." 

She hadn’t thanked me while the flowers continued to come, but 
she departed from her custom so far as to send for me as soon as she 
began to fear they wouldn’t come any more. I noted this; I remem- 
bered what an acquisitive propensity she had shown when it was a 
question of extracting gold from me, and I privately rejoiced at the 
happy thought I had had in suspending my tribute. She had missed 
it and was willing to make a concession to bring it back. At the 
first sign of this concession I could only go to meet her. “I’m afraid 
you haven’t had many, of late, but they shall begin again immedi- 
ately — to-morrow, to-night." 

“Oh do send us some lo-nightl" Miss Tina cried as if it were a 
great affair. 

“What else should you do with them? It isn’t a manly taste to 
make a bower of your room," the old woman remarked. 

“I don't make a bower of my room, but I’m exceedingly fond of 
growing flowers, of watching their ways. There’s nothing unmanly 
in that: it has been the amusement of philosophers, of statesmen in 
retirement; even I think of great captains." 

“I suppose you know you can sell them — those you don’t use," 
Miss Bordereau went on. “I dare say they wouldn't give you much 
for them; still, you could make a bargain." 

“Oh I've never in my life made a bargain, as you ought pretty well 
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to have gathered. My gardener disposes of them and I ask no ques- 
tions." 

“I’d ask a few, I can promise you!” said Miss Bordereau; and it 
was so I first heard the strange sound of her laugh, which was as if 
the faint "walking" ghost of her old-time tone had suddenly cut a 
caper. I couldn't get used to the idea that this vision of pecuniary 
profit was most what drew out the divine Juliana. 

“Come into the garden yourself and pick them; come as often 
as you like; come every day. The flowers are all for you,’’ I pursued, 
addressing Miss Tina and carrying off this veracious statement by 
treating it as an innocent joke. “I can't imagine why she doesn’t come 
down,” I added for Miss Bordereau’s benefit. 

“You must make her come; you must come up and fetch her," the 
old woman said to my stupefaction. “That odd thing you’ve made in 
the corner will do very well for her to sit in.'' 

The allusion to the most elaborate of my shady coverts, a sketchy 
“summer-house,” was irreverent; it confirmed the impression I had 
already received that there was a flicker of impertinence in Miss 
Bordereau’s talk, a vague echo of the boldness or the archness of her 
adventurous youth and which had somehow automatically outlived 
passions and faculties. None the less I asked: “Wouldn’t it be possible 
for you to come down there yourself? Wouldn’t it do you good to 
sit there in the shade and the sweet air?” 

“Oh, sir, when I move out of this it won't be to sit in the air, and 
I’m afraid that any that may be stirring around me won’t be 
particularly swcetl It will be a very dark shade indeed. But that 
won’t be just yet,” Miss Bordereau continued cannily, as if to correct 
any hopes this free glance at the last receptacle of her mortality 
might lead me to entertain. “I’ve sat here many a day and have had 
enough of arbours in my time. But I’m not afraid to wait till I’m 
called.” 

Miss Tina had expected, as I felt, rare conversation, but perhaps 
she found it less gracious on her aunt’s side — considering I had 
been sent for with a civil intention — than she had hoped. As to give 
the position a turn that would put our companion in a light more 
favourable she said to me: “Didn’t I tell you the other night that 
she had sent me out? You see I can do what I likel” 

“Do you pity her-— do you teach her to pity herself?” Miss 
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Bordereau demanded, before I had time to answer this appeal. **She 
has a much easier life than I had at her age.” 

“You must remember it has been quite open to me,” I said, ”to 
think you rather inhuman.” 

‘"Inhuman? That’s what the poets used to call the women a hun- 
dred years ago. Don’t try that; you won’t do as well as they I” Juliana 
went on. “There's no more poetry in the world — that I know of at 
least. But I won't bandy words with you,” she said, and I well 
remember the old-fashioned artificial sound she gave the speech. 
“You make me talk, talk, talk! It isn’t good for me at all.” I got up 
at this and told her I would take no more of her time; but she 
detained me to put a question, “Do you remember, the day I saw 
you about the rooms, that you offered us the use of your gondola?” 
And when I assented promptly, struck again with her disposition to 
make a “good thing” of my being there and wondering what she 
now had in her eye, she produced: “Why don’t you take that girl out 
in it and show her the place?” 

“Oh dear aunt, what do you want to do with me?” cried the “girl” 
with a piteous quaver. “I know all about the place!” 

“Well then go with him and explain!” said Miss Bordereau, who 
gave an effect of cruelty to her implacable power of retort. This 
showed her as a sarcastic profane cynical old woman. “Haven’t we 
heard that there have been all sorts of changes in all these years? 
You ought to see them, and at your age — I don't mean because 
you’re so young — ^you ought to take the chances that come. You’re 
old enough, my dear, and this gentleman won’t hurt you. He'll 
show you the famous sunsets, if they still go on — do they go on? The 
sun set for me so long ago. But that’s not a reason. Besides, I shall 
never miss you; you think you’re too important. Take her to the 
Piazza; it used to be very pretty,” Miss Bordereau continued, 
addressing herself to me. “What have they done with the funny old 
church? I hope it hasn't tumbled down. Let her look at the shops; 
she may take some money, she may buy what she likes.” 

Poor Miss Tina had got up, discountenanced and helpless, and 
as we stood there before her aunt it would certainly have struck a 
spectator of the scene that our venerable friend was making rare 
sport of us. Miss Tina protested in a confusion of exclamations and 
murmurs; but I lost no time in saying that if she would do me the 
honour to accept the hospitality of my boat I would engage she 
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really shouldn’t be bored. Or if she didn’t want so much of my com- 
pany, the boat itself, with the gondolier, was at her service; he was 
a capital oar and she might have every confidence. Miss Tina, with- 
out definitely answering this speech, looked away from me and out 
of the window, quite as if about to weep, and I remarked that once 
we had Miss Bordereau’s approval we could easily come to an under- 
standing. We would take an hour, whichever she liked, one of the 
very next days. As I made my obeisance to the old lady I asked her 
if she would kindly permit me to see her again. 

For a moment she kept me; then she said: “Is it very necessary to 
your happiness?” 

“It diverts me more than I can say.’’ 

“You’re wonderfully civil. Don’t you know it almost kills meV* 

“How can I believe that when I see you more animated, more 
brilliant than when I came in?” 

“That’s very true, aunt,” said Miss Tina. “I think it does you 
good.” 

“Isn’t it touching, the solicitude we each have that the other shall 
enjoy herself?” sneered Miss Bordereau. “If you think me brilliant 
to-day you don’t know what you are talking about; you’ve never 
seen an agreeable woman. What do you people know about good 
society?” she cried; but before I could tell her, “Don’t try to pay me 
a compliment; I’ve been spoiled,” she went on. “My door's shut, but 
you may sometimes knock.” 

With this she dismissed me and I left the room. The latch closed 
behind me, but Miss Tina, contrary to my hope, had remained 
within. I passed slowly across the hall and before taking my way 
•downstairs waited a little. My hope was answered; after a minute 
my conductress followed me. “That’s a delightful idea about the 
Piazza,” I said. “When will you go — to-night, to-morrow?” 

She had been disconcerted, as I have mentioned, but I had already 
perceived, and I was to observe again, that when Miss Tina was 
embarrassed she didn’t — as most women would have in like case — 
turn away, floundering and hedging, but came closer, as it were, 
with a deprecating, a clinging appeal to be spared, to be protected. 
Her attitude was a constant prayer for aid and explanation, and yet 
no woman in the world could have been less of a comedian. From 
the moment you were kind to her she depended on you absolutely; 
her self-consciousness dropped and she took the greatest intimacy, 
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the innocent intimacy that was all she could conceive, for granted. 
She didn’t know, she now declared, what possessed her aunt, wdio 
had changed so quickly, who had got some idea. I replied that she 
must catch the idea and let me have it: we would go and take an 
ice together at Florian’s and she should report while we listened to 
the band. 

“Oh, it will take me a long time to be able to ‘report’!” she said 
rather ruefully; and she could promise me this satisfaction neither 
for that night nor for the next. I was patient now, however, for I 
tclt I had only to wait; and in fact at the end of the week, one lovely 
evening after dinner, she stepped into my gondola, to which in 
honour of the occasion I had attached a second oar. 

We swept in the course of five minutes into the Grand Canal; 
whereupon she uttered a murmur of ecstasy as fresh as if she had 
been a tourist just arrived. She had forgotten the splendour of the 
great water-way on a clear summer evening, and how the sense of 
floating betw^cen marble palaces and reflected lights disposed the 
mind to freedom and ease. We floated long and far, and though my 
friend gave no high-pitched voice to her glee 1 was sure of her full 
surrender. She was more than pleased, she was transported; the 
whole thing was an immense liberation. The gondola moved with 
slow strokes, to give her time to enjoy it, and she listened to the 
j)lash of the oars, which grew louder and more musically liquid as 
we passed into narrow canals, as if it were a revelation of Venice. 
When I asked her how long it was since she had thus floated, she 
answered: “Oh I don’t know; a long time — not since my aunt 
began to be ill.” This was not the only show of her extreme vague- 
ness about the previous years and the line marking off the period of 
Miss Bordereau’s eminence, I was not at liberty to keep her out 
long, but we took a considerable giro before going to the Piazza. 
I asked her no questions, holding off by design from her life at 
home and the things I wanted to know; I poured, rather, treasures 
of information about the objects before and around us into her 
ears, describing also Florence and Rome, discoursing on the charms 
and advantages of travel. She reclined, receptive, on the deep 
leather cushions, turned her eyes conscientiously to everything I 
noted and never mentioned to me till some time afterwards that 
she might be supposed to know Florence better than I, as she had 
lived there for years with her kinswoman. At last she said with the 
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shy impatience of a child: “Are we not really going to the Piazza? 
That’s what I want to seel” I immediately gave the order that we 
should go straight, after which we sat silent with the expectation 
of arrival. As some time still passed, however, she broke out of her 
own movement: “I’ve found out what's the matter with my aunt: 
she's afraid you'll go!” 

I quite gasped. “What has put that into her head?” 

“She has had an idea you've not been happy. That’s why she is 
different now.” 

“You mean she wants to make me happier?” 

“Well, she wants you not to go. She wants you to stay." 

“I suppose you mean on account of the rent,” I remarked can- 
didly. 

Miss Tina’s candour but profited. “Yes, you know; so that I shall 
have more.” 

“How much does she want you to have?" I asked with all the 
gaiety I now felt. “She ought to fix the sum, so that I may stay till 
it’s made up.” 

“Oh that wouldn't please me," said Miss Tina. “It would be 
unheard of, your taking that trouble.” 

“But suppose I should have my own reasons for staying in 
Venice?” 

“Then it would be better for you to stay in some other house.” 

“And what would your aunt say to that?” 

“She wouldn't like it at all. But I should think you’d do well to 
give up your reasons and go away altogether.” 

“Dear Miss Tina,” I said, “it's not so easy to give up my reasons!” 

She made no immediate answer to this, but after a moment broke 
out afresh: “I think I know what your reasons are!” 

“I dare say, because the other night I almost told you how I 
wished you'd help me to make them good.” 

“I can’t do that without being false to my aunt.” 

“What do you mean by being false to her?” 

“Why she would never consent to what you want. She has been 
asked, she has been written to. It makes her fearfully angry.” 

“Then she has papers of value” I precipitately cried. 

“Oh she has everything!” sighed Miss Tina, with a curious weari- 
ness, a sudden lapse into gloom. 

These words caused all my pulses to throb, for I regarded them 
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as precious evidence. I felt them too deeply to speak, and in the 
inten'al the gondola approached the Piazzetta. After we had disem- 
barked I asked my companion if she would rather walk round the 
square or go and sit before the great cafe; to which she replied that 
she would do whichever I liked best — I must only remember again 
how little time she had. I assured her there was plenty to do both, 
and we made the circuit of the long arcades. Her spirits revived 
at the sight of the bright shop-windows, and she lingered and 
stopped, admiring or disapproving of their contents, asking me 
what I thought of things, theorizing about prices. My attention 
wandered from her; her words of a while before *‘Oh she has every- 
thing!'' echoed so in my consciousness. We sat down at last in the 
crowded circle at Florian’s, finding an unoccupied table among 
those that were ranged in the square. It was a splendid night and 
all the world out-of-doors; Miss Tina couldn’t have wished the 
elements more auspicious for her return to society. I saw she felt 
it all even more than she told, but her impressions were well-nigh 
too many for her. She had forgotten the attraction of the world 
and was learning that she had for the best years of her life been 
rather mercilessly cheated of it. This didn't make her angry; but 
as she took in the charming scene her face had, in spite of its smile 
of appreciation, the flush of a wounded surprise. She didn't speak, 
sunk in the sense of opportunities, for ever lost, that ought to have 
been easy; and this gave me a chance to say to her: “Did you mean 
a while ago that your aunt has a plan of keeping me on by admit- 
ting me occasionally to her presence?" 

“She thinks it will make a difference with you if you sometimes 
see her. She wants you so much to stay that she's willing to make 
that concession.” 

“And what good does she consider I think it will do me to see 
her?" 

“I don’t know; it must be interesting," said Miss Tina simply. 
“You told her you found it so.” 

“So I did; but every one doesn’t think that." 

“No, of course not, or more people would try." 

“Well, if she’s capable of making that reflexion she’s capable also 
of making this further one," I went on; “that I must have a partic- 
ular reason for not doing as others do, in spite of the interest she 
offers — ^for not leaving her alone.” Miss Tina looked as if she failed 
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to grasp this rather complicated proposition; so I continued: “If 
you've not told her what I said to you the other night may she not 
at least have guessed it?" 

“I don't know — she's very suspicious." 

“But she hasn't been made so by indiscreet curiosity, by persecu- 
tion?" 

“No, no; it isn't that," said Miss Tina, turning on me a troubled 
face. "I don't know how to say it; it's on account of something — 
ages ago, before I was born — in her life." 

“Something? What sort of thing?" — and I asked it as if I could 
have no idea. 

“Oh she has never told me." And I was sure my friend spoke the 
truth. 

Her extreme limpidity was almost provoking, and I felt for the 
moment that she would have been more satisfactory if she had been 
less ingenuous. “Do you suppose it’s something to which Jeffrey 
Aspern’s letters and papers — I mean the things in her possession — 
have reference?" 

“I dare say it isl" my companion exclaimed as if this were a very 
happy suggestion. “I’ve never looked at any of those things." 

“None of them? Then how do you know what they are?" 

“I don’t," said Miss Tina placidly. “I've never had them in my 
hands. But I've seen them when she has had them out." 

“Does she have them out often?" 

“Not now, but she used to. She’s very fond of them." 

“In spite of their being compromising?" 

"Compromising?" Miss Tina repeated as if vague as to what that 
meant. I felt almost as one who corrupts the innocence of youth. 

“I allude to their containing painful memories.” 

"Oh I don't think anything’s painful.” 

“You mean there’s nothing to affect her reputation?" 

An odder look even than usual came at this into the face of Miss 
Bordereau’s niece — a confession, it seemed, of helplessness, an 
appeal to me to deal fairly, generously with her. I had brought her 
to the Piazza, placed her among charming influences, paid her an 
attention she appreciated, and now I appeared to show it all as a 
bribe — a bribe to make her turn in some way against her aunt. 
She was of a yielding nature and capable of doing almost anything 
to please a person markedly kind to her; but the greatest kindness 
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of all would be not to presume too much on this. It was strange 
enough, as I afterwards thought, that she had not the least air of 
resenting my want of consideration for her aunt’s character, which 
would have been in the worst possible taste if anything less vital — 
from my point of view— had been at stake. I don't think she really 
measured it. “Do you mean she ever did something bad?” she asked 
in a moment. 

“Heaven forbid I should say so, and it's none of my business. 
Besides, if she did," I agreeably put it, “that was in other ages, in 
another world. But why shouldn’t she destroy her papers?" 

“Oh she loves them too much." 

“Even now, when she may be near her end?" 

“Perhaps when she's sure of that she will." 

“Well, Miss Tina," I said, “that’s just what I should like you 
to prevent." 

“How can I prevent it?" 

“Couldn't you get them away from her?" 

“And give them to you?” 

This put the case, superficially, with sharp irony, but I was sure 
of her not intending that. “Oh I mean tliat you might let me see 
them and look them over. It isn't for myself, or that I should want 
them at any cost to any one else. It’s simply that they would be of 
such immense interest to the public, such immeasurable importance 
as a contribution to Jeffrey Aspern's history." 

She listened to me in her usual way, as if I abounded in matters 
she had never heard of, and I felt almost as base as the reporter of 
a newspaper who forces his way into a house of mourning. This 
was marked when she presently said: “There was a gentleman who 
some time ago wrote to her in very much those words. He also 
wanted her papers." 

“And did she answer him?" I asked, rather ashamed of not having 
my friend’s rectitude. 

“Only when he had written two or three times. He made her very 
angry." 

“And what did she say?" 

“She said he was a devil,” Miss Tina replied categorically. 

"She used that expression in her letter?" 

“Oh no; she said it to me. She made me write to him." 

“And what did you say?" 
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‘1 told him there were no papers at all.” 

“Ah poor gentleman!” I groaned. 

“I knew there were, but I wrote what she bade me.” 

“Of course you had to do that. But I hope I shan't pass for a 
devil.” 

“It will depend upon what you ask me to do for you,” my com- 
panion smiled. 

“Oh if there's a chance of your thinking so my affair's in a bad 
way! I shan't ask you to steal for me, nor even to fib — for you can*t 
lib, unless on paper. But the principal thing is this — to prevent her 
destroying the papers.” 

“Why I've no control of her,” said Miss Tina. “It's she who 
controls me.” 

“But she doesn't control her own arms and legs, does she? The 
way she would naturally destroy her letters would be to burn them. 
Now she can't burn them without fire, and she can’t get fire unless 
you give it to her.” 

“I've always done everything she has asked,” my poor friend 
pleaded. “Besides, there's Olimpia.” 

I was on the point of saying that Olimpia was probably corrupt- 
ible, but I thought it best not to sound that note. So I simply put 
it that this frail creature might perhaps be managed. 

“Every one can be managed by my aunt,” said Miss Tina. And 
then she remembered that her holiday was over; she must go home. 

I laid my hand on her arm, across the table, to stay her a moment. 
“What I want of you is a general promise to help me.” 

“Oh how can I, how can I?” she asked, wondering and troubled. 
She was half -surprised, half-frightened at my attaching that impor- 
tance to her, at my calling on her for action. 

“This is the main thing: to watch our friend carefully and warn 
me in time, before she commits that dreadful sacrilege.” 

“I can't watch her when she makes me go out.” 

“That's very true.” 

“And when you do too.” 

“Mercy on us — do you think she'll have done anything to-night?” 

“I don't know. She's very cunning.” 

“Are you trying to frighten me?” I asked. 

I felt this question sufficiently answered when my companion 
murmured in a musing, almost envious way: “Oh but she loves 
them — she loves them!” 
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This reflexion, repeated with such emphasis, gave me great com- 
fort; but to obtain more of that balm I said: “If she shouldn’t 
intend to destroy the objects we speak of before her death she’ll 
probably have made some disposition by will.'* 

“By will?” 

“Hasn't she made a will for your benefit?" 

“Ah she has so little to leave. That's why she likes money/' said 
Miss Tina. 

“Might 1 ask, since we're really talking things over, what you 
and she live on?’’ 

“On some money that comes from America, from a gentleman — I 
think a lawyer — in New York. He sends it every quarter. It isn't 
much!” 

“And won’t she have disposed of that?" 

My companion hesitated — I saw she was blushing. “I believe it's 
mine,” she said; and the look and tone which accompanied these 
words betrayed so the absence of the habit of thinking of herself 
that I almost thought her charming. The next instant she added: 
“But she had in an ax/vocato here once, ever so long ago. And some 
people came and signed something.” 

“They were probably witnesses. And you weren’t asked to sign? 
Well then,” I argued, rapidly and hopefully, “it’s because you’re 
the legatee. She must have left all her docutnents to you!” 

“If she has it’s with very strict conditions/’ Miss Tina responded, 
rising quickly, while the movement gave the words a small charac- 
ter of decision. They seemed to imply that the bequest would be 
accompanied with a proviso that the articles bequeathed should 
remain concealed from every inquisitive eye, and that I was very 
much mistaken if I thought her the person to depart from an 
injunction so absolute. 

“Oh of course you’ll have to abide by the terms,” I said; and she 
uttered nothing to mitigate the rigour of this conclusion. None the 
less, later on, just before we disembarked at her own door after a 
return which had taken place almost in silence, she said to me 
abruptly: “I’ll do what I can to help you.” I was grateful for this — 
it was very well so far as it went; but it didn’t keep me from remem- 
bering that night in a worried waking hour that I now had her 
word for it to re-enforce my own impression that the old woman 
was full of craft. 
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Xhe fear of what this side of her character might have led her to 
do made me nervous for days afterwards. I waited for an intimation 
from Miss Tina; I almost read it as her duty to keep me informed, 
to let me know definitely whether or no Miss Bordereau had sacri- 
ficed her treasures. But as she gave no sign I lost patience and 
determined to put the case to the very touch of my own senses. 
I sent late one afternoon to ask if I might pay the ladies a visit, 
and my servant came back with surprising news. Miss Bordereau 
could be approached without the least difficulty; she had been 
moved out into the sala and was sitting by the window that over- 
looked the garden. I descended and found this picture correct; the 
old lady had been wheeled forth into the world and had a certain 
air, which came mainly perhaps from some brighter element in her 
dress, of being prepared again to have converse with it. It had not 
yet, however, begun to flock about her; she was perfectly alone and, 
though the door leading to her own quarters stood open, I had at 
first no glimpse of Miss Tina. The window at which she sat had 
the afternoon shade and, one of the shutters having been pushed 
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back, she could see the pleasant garden, where the summer sun 
had by this time dried up too many of the plants — ^she could see 
the yellow light and the long shadows. 

“Have you come to tell me youll take the rooms for six months 
more?'' she asked as I approached her, startling me by something 
coarse in her cupidity almost as much as if she hadn’t already given 
me a specimen of it. Juliana's desire to make our acquaintance 
lucrative had been, as I have sufficiently indicated, a false note in 
my image of the woman who had inspired a great poet with im- 
mortal lines; but I may say here definitely that I after all recognised 
large allowance to be made for her. It was 1 who had kindled the 
unholy flame; it was I who had put into her head that she had the 
means of making money. She appeared never to have thought of 
that; she had been living wastcfully for years, in a house five times 
too big for her, on a footing that I could explain only by the 
presumption that, excessive as it was, the space she enjoyed cost 
her next to nothing and that, small as w'ere her revenues, they left 
her, for Venice, an appreciable margin. I had descended on her 
one day and taught her to calculate, and my almost extravagant 
comedy on the subject of the garden had presented me irresistibly 
in the light of a victim. Like all persons who achieve the miracle 
of changing their point of view late in life, she had been intensely 
converted; she had sei/.ed my hint with a desperate tremulous clutch. 

I invited myself to go and get one of the chairs that stood, at a 
distance, against the wall — she had given herself no concern as to 
whether I should sit or stand; and while I placed it near her I 
began gaily: “Oh dear madam, what an imagination you have, what 
an intellectual sweep! I’m a poor devil of a man of letters who lives 
from day to day. How can I take palaces by the year? My existence 
is precarious. I don't know whether six months hence I shall have 
bread to put in my mouth. I've treated myself for once; it has been 
an immense luxury. But when it comes to going on !'' 

“Are your rooms too dear? If they are you can have more for 
the same money,'' Juliana responded. “We can arrange, we can 
combinare, as they say here.” 

“Well yes, since you ask me, they’re too dear, much too dear,’’ 
I said. “Evidently you suppose me richer than I am.” 

She looked at me as from the mouth of her cave. “If you write 
books don’t you sell them?” 
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“Do you mean don’t people buy them? A little, a very little — ^not 
so much as I could wish. Writing books, unless one be a great 
genius— and even thenl— is the last road to fortune. I think there’s 
no more money to be made by good letters.” 

“Perhaps you don’t choose nice subjects. What do you write 
about?” Miss Bordereau implacably pursued. 

“About tbe books ol other people. I’m a critic, a commentator, 
an historian, in a small way.” 1 wondered what she was coming to 
“And wViat otlier pcop\e novjV* 

“Oh better ones than myself: the great writers nminly—the great 
philosophers and poets o£ the past; those who are dead and gone 
and can't, poor darlings, speak for themselves. 

“A.nd what do you say about them?" 

“1 say they someumes attached themse\\es to very c\e\er womenV’ 
J Jiad measured, as 1 thought, myrisi, 
Ti'cvx/s /h// t/2C 3J-t tijcy w€rc to stjy^o IDO 3 S Itiipiu- 

dent. However, I had launched them and I wasn't sorry, ibr per 
haps after all the old woman would be willing to treat. It seemed 
tolerably obvious that she knew my secret; why therefore drag the 
process out? But she didn’t take what I had said as a confession; 
she only asked: 

“Do you think it’s right to rake up the past?" 

“1 don’t feel that I know what you mean by raking it up. How 
can we get at it unless we dig a little? I’he present has such a rough 
way of treading it down.” 

**Oh I like the past, but I don't like critics,” my hostess declared 
with her hard complacency. 

“Neither do I, but I like their discoveries." 

“Aren’t they mostly lies?” 

“The lies are what they sometimes discover," I said, smiling at 
the quiet impertinence of this. “They often lay bare the truth." 

“The truth is God’s, it isn’t man's; we had better leave it alone. 
Who can judge of it? — who can say?" 

“We’re terribly in the dark, I know," I admitted; “but if we give 
up trying what becomes of all the fine things? What becomes of the 
work I just mentioned, that of the great philosophers and poets? 

It’s all vain words if there’s nothing to measure it by.” 

“You talk as if you were a tailor,” said Miss Bordereau whimsi- 
cally; and then she added quickly and in a different manner: “This 
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house is very fine; the proportions are magnificent. To-day I wanted 
to look at this part again. I made them bring me out here. When 
your man came just now to learn if I would see you I was on the 
point of sending for you to ask if you didn’t mean to go on. I 
wanted to judge what I'm letting you have. This sala is very grand/^ 
she pursued like an auctioneer, moving a little, as I guessed, her 
invisible eyes. 1 don’t believe you often have lived in such a house, 
eh?*’ 

“I can't often afford tol" I said. 

“Well then how much will you give me for six months?" 

I was on the point of exclaiming — and the air of excruciation in 
my face would have denoted a moral fact — "Don't, Juliana; for his 
sake, don’tl" But I controlled myself and asked less passionately: 
“Why should I remain so long as that?" 

“I thought you liked it," said Miss Bordereau with her shrivelled 
dignity. 

“So I thought I should." 

For a moment she said nothing more, and I left my own words 
to suggest to her what they might. I half-expected her to say, coldly 
enough, that if I had been disappointed we needn't continue the 
discussion, and this in spite of the fact that I believed her now to 
have in her mind — however it had come there — ^what would have 
told her that my disappointment was natural. But to my extreme 
surprise she ended by observing: “If you don’t think we’ve treated 
you well enough perhaps we can discover some way of treating you 
better." This speech was somehow so incongruous that it made me 
laugh again, and I excused myself by saying that she talked as if 
I were a sulky boy pouting in the corner and having to be “brought 
round.” I hadn’t a grain of complaint to make; and could anything 
have exceeded Miss Tina’s graciousness in accompanying me a few 
nights before to the Piazza? At this the old woman went on: “Well, 
you brought it on yourself I” And then in a different tone: “She’s a 
very fine girl.” I assented cordially to this proposition, and she ex- 
pressed the hope that I did so not merely to be obliging, but that 
I really liked her. Meanwhile I wondered still more what Miss 
Bordereau was coming to. “Except for me, to-day,” she said, “she 
hasn’t a relation in the world.” Did she by describing her niece as 
amiable and unencumbered wish to represent her as a parti? 

It was perfectly true that I couldn’t afford to go on with my rooms- 
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“Do you mean don't people buy them? A little, a very little — not 
so much as I could wish. Writing books, unless one be a great 
genius — ^and even thenl — is the last road to fortune. I think there's 
no more money to be made by good letters.'' 

“Perhaps you don't choose nice subjects. What do you write 
about?" Miss Bordereau implacably pursued. 

“About the books of other people. I'm a critic, a commentator, 
an historian, in a small way." I wondered what she was coming to. 

“And what other people now?" 

“Oh better ones than myself: the great writers mainly — the great 
philosophers and poets of the past; those who arc dead and gone 
and can't, poor darlings, speak for themselves." 

“And what do you say about them?" 

“I say they sometimes attached themselves to very clever women!” 
I replied as for pleasantness. I had measured, as I thought, my risk, 
but as my words fell upon the air they were to strike me as impru- 
dent. However, I had launched them and I wasn’t sorry, for per- 
haps after all the old woman would be willing to treat. It seemed 
tolerably obvious that she knew my secret; why therefore drag the 
process out? But she didn’t take what I had said as a confession; 
she only asked: 

“Do you think it’s right to rake up the past?" 

“I don't feel that I know what you mean by raking it up. How 
can we get at it unless we dig a little? The present has such a rough 
way of treading it down.’’ 

“Oh I like the past, but I don’t like critics,’’ ray hostess declared 
with her hard complacency. 

“Neither do I, but I like their discoveries." 

“Aren’t they mostly lies?" 

“The lies arc what they sometimes discover,” I said, smiling at 
the quiet impertinence of this. “They often lay bare the truth." 

“The truth is God’s, it isn't man's; we had better leave it alone. 
Who can judge of it? — who can say?" 

“We’re terribly in the dark, I know," I admitted; “but if we give 
up trying what becomes of all the fine things? What becomes of the 
work I just mentioned, that of the great philosophers and poets? 
It's all vain words if there’s nothing to measure it by." 

“You talk as if you were a tailor," said Miss Bordereau whimsi- 
cally; and then she added quickly and in a different manner: “This 
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house is very fine; the proportions are magnificent. To-day I wanted 
to look at this part again. I made them bring me out here. When 
your man came just now to learn if I would see you I was on the 
point of sending for you to ask if you didn't mean to go on. I 
wanted to judge what I'm letting you have. This sala is very grand,” 
she pursued like an auctioneer, moving a little, as I guessed, her 
invisible eyes. “I don’t believe you often have lived in such a house, 
eh?” 

“I can't often afford to!” I said. 

‘‘Well then how much will you give me for six months?” 

I was on the point of exclaiming — and the air of excruciation in 
my face would have denoted a moral fact — “Don't, Juliana; for his 
sake, don’t!” But I controlled myself and asked less passionately: 
“Why should I remain so long as that?" 

thought you liked it,” said Miss Bordereau with her shrivelled 
dignity. 

“So I thought I should." 

For a moment she said nothing more, and I left my own words 
to suggest to her what they might. I half-expected her to say, coldly 
enough, that if I had been disappointed we needn’t continue the 
discussion, and this in spite of the fact that I believed her now to 
have in her mind — ^however it had come there — ^what would have 
told her that my disappointment was natural. But to my extreme 
surprise she ended by observing: “If you don’t think we’ve treated 
you well enough perhaps we can discover some way of treating you 
better.” This speech was somehow so incongruous that it made me 
laugh again, and I excused myself by saying that she talked as if 
I were a sulky boy pouting in the comer and having to be “brought 
round.” I hadn’t a grain of complaint to make; and could anything 
have exceeded Miss Tina’s graciousness in accompanying me a few 
nights before to the Piazza? At this the old woman went on: “Well, 
you brought it on yourself!” And then in a different tone: “She’s a 
very fine girl.” I assented cordially to this proposition, and she ex- 
pressed the hope that I did so not merely to be obliging, but that 
I really liked her. Meanwhile I wondered still more what Miss 
Bordereau was coming to. “Except for me, to-day,” she said, “she 
hasn’t a relation in the world,” Did she by describing her niece as 
amiable and unencumbered wish to represent her as a parti? 

It was perfectly true that I couldn’t afford to go on with my rooms* 
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at a fanqr price and that I had already devoted to my undertaking 
almost all the hard cash I had set apart for it. My patience and my 
time were by no means exhausted, but I should be able to draw 
upon them only on a more usual Venetian basis. I was willing to 
pay the precious personage with whom my pecuniary dealings were 
such a discord twice as much as any other padrona di casa would 
have asked, but I wasn’t willing to pay her twenty times as much. 
I told her so plainly, and my plainness appeared to have some suc- 
cess, for she exclaimed: “Very good; you’ve done what I asked — 
you’ve made an ofFerl’’ 

“Yes, but not for half a year. Only by the month.” 

“Oh I must think of that then.’’ She seemed disappointed that 
I wouldn’t tie myself to a period, and I guessed that she wished 
both to secure me and to discourage me; to say severely: “Do you 
dream that you can get off with less than six months? Do you drean^ 
that even by the end of that time you’ll be appreciably nearer your 
victory?” What was most in my mind was that she had a fancy to 
play me the trick of making me engage myself when in fact she 
had sacrificed her treasure. There was a moment when my suspense 
on this point was so acute that I all but broke out with the ques- 
tion, and what kept it back was but an instinctive recoil — lest it 
should be a mistake — from the last violence of self-exposure. She 
was such a subtle old witch that one could never tell where one 
stood with her. You may imagine whether it cleared up the puzzle 
when, just after she had said she would think of my proposal and 
without any formal transition, she drew out of her pocket with an 
embarrassed hand a small object wrapped in crumpled white paper. 
She held it there a moment and then resumed: “Do you know much 
about curiosities?” 

“About curiosities?” 

“About antiquities, the old gimcracks that people pay so much 
for to-day. Do you know the kind of price they bring?” 

I thought I saw what was coming, but I said ingenuously: “Do 
you want to buy something?” 

“No, I want to sell. What would an amateur give me for that?” 
She unfolded the white paper and made a motion for me to take 
from her a small oval portrait. I possessed myself of it with fingers 
of which 1 could only hope that they didn’t betray the intensity of 
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their clutch, and she added: “I would part with it only for a good 
price,” 

At the first glance I recognized Jeffrey Aspern, and was well 
aware that I flushed with the act. As she was watching me however 
I had the consistency to exclaim: “What a striking facel Do tell me 
who it is.” 

“He’s an old friend of mine, a very distinguished man in his day. 
He gave it me himself, but I’m afraid to mention his name, lest you 
never should have heard of him, critic and historian as you are. 
I know the world goes fast and one generation forgets another. He 
was all the fashion when I was young.” 

She was perhaps amazed at my assurance, but I was surprised 
at hers; at her having the energy, in her state of health and at her 
time of life, to wish to sport with me to that tune simply for her 
private entertainment — the humour to test me and practise on me 
and befool me. This at least was the interpretation that I put upon 
her production of the relic, for I couldn’t believe she really desired 
to sell it or cared for any information I might give her. What she 
wished was to dangle it before my eyes and put a prohibitive price 
on it. “The face comes back to me, it torments me,” 1 said, turning 
the object this way and that and looking at it very critically. It was 
a careful but not a supreme work of art, larger than the ordinary 
miniature and representing a young man with a remarkably hand- 
some face, in a high-collared green coat and a buff waistcoat. I felt 
in the little work a virtue of likeness and judged it to have been 
painted when the model was about twenty-five. There are. as all 
the world knows, three other portraits of the poet in existence, but 
none of so early a date as this elegant image. “I’ve never seen the 
original, clearly a man of a past age, but I’ve seen other reproduc- 
tions of this face,” I went on. “You expressed doubt of this genera- 
tion's having heard of the gentleman, but he strikes me for all the 
world as a celebrity. Now who is he? I can’t put my finger on him 
— I can’t give him a label. Wasn’t he a writer? Surely he’s a poet.” 
I was determined that it should be she, not I, who should first 
pronounce Jeffrey Aspern ’s name. 

My resolution was taken in ignorance of Miss Bordereau’s ex- 
tremely resolute character, and her lips never formed in my hearing 
the syllables that meant so much for her. She neglected to answer 
my question, but raised her hand to take back the picture, using 
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a gesture which though impotent was in a high degree peremptory. 
“It*s only a person who should know for himself that would give 
me my price/’ she said with a certain dryness. 

“Oh then you have a price?” I didn’t restore the charming thing; 
not from any vindictive purpose, but because I instinctively clung 
to it. We looked at each other hard while I retained it. 

“I know the least I would take. What it occurred to me to ask 
you about is the most I shall be able to get.” 

She made a movement, drawing herself together as if, in a spasm 
of dread at having lost her prize she had been impelled to the im- 
mense effort of rising to snatch it from me. I instantly placed it in 
her hand again, saying as I did so: “I should like to have it myself, 
but with your ideas it would be quite beyond my mark.” 

She turned the small oval plate over in her lap, with its face 
down, and I heard her catch her breath as after a strain or an 
escape. This however did not prevent her saying in a moment: 
“You’d buy a likeness of a person you don’t know by an artist who 
has no reputation?” 

“The artist may have no reputation, but that thing’s wonderfully 
well painted,” I replied, to give myself a reason. 

“It’s lucky you thought of saying that, because the painter was 
my father.” 

“That makes the picture indeed precious!” I returned with gaiety; 
and I may add that a part of my cheer came from this proof I had 
been right in my theory of Miss Bordereau’s origin. Aspem had of 
course met the young lady on his going to her father’s studio as a 
sitter. 1 observed to Miss Bordereau that if she would entrust me 
with her property for twenty-four hours I should be happy to take 
advice on it; but she made no other reply than to slip it in silence 
into her pocket. This convinced me still more that she had no 
sincere intention of selling it during her lifetime, though she may 
have desired to satisfy herself as to the sum her niece, should she 
leave it to her, might expect eventually to obtain for it. “Well, at 
any rate, I hope you won’t offer it without giving me notice,” I said 
as she remained irresponsive. “Remember me as a possible pur- 
chaser.” 

“I should want your money first!” she returned with unexpected 
rudeness; and then, as if she bethought herself that I might well 
complain of such a tone and wished to turn the matter off, asked 
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abruptly what I talked about with her niece when I went out with 
her that way of an evening. 

“You speak as if we had set up the habit/' I replied. “Certainly 
I should be very glad if it were to become our pleasant custom. 
But in that case I should feel a still greater scruple at betraying a 
lady's confidence.*' 

“Her confidence? Has my niece confidence?" 

“Here she is — she can tell you herself," I said; for Miss Tina now 
appeared on the threshold of the old woman’s parlour. “Have you 
confidence. Miss Tina? Your aunt wants very much to know." 

“Not in her, not in herl" the younger lady declared, shaking her 
head with a dolcfulness that was neither jocular nor affected. “I 
don’t know what to do with her; she has fits of horrid imprudence. 
She's so easily tired — and yet she has begun to roam, to drag herself 
about the house." And she looked down at her yoke-fellow of long 
years with a vacancy of wonder, as if all their contact and custom 
hadn’t made her perversities, on occasion, any more easy to follow. 

“I know what I’m about. I’m not losing my mind. I dare sa) 
you*d like to think so,” said Miss Bordereau with a crudity of 
cynicism. 

“I don't suppose you came out here yourself. Miss Tina must 
have had to lend you a hand," I interposed for conciliation. 

“Oh she insisted we should push her; and when she insistsi" said 
Miss Tina, in the same tone of apprehension; as if there were no 
knowing what service she disapproved of her aunt might force her 
next to render. 

“I’ve always got most things done I wanted, thank GodI The 
people I’ve lived with have humoured me," the old woman con- 
tinued, speaking out of the white ashes of her vanity. 

I took it pleasantly up. “I suppose you mean they’ve obeyed 
you." 

“Well, whatever it is — ^when they like one.” 

“It's just because I like you that I want to resist," said Miss Tina 
with a nervous laugh. 

“Oh I suspect you'll bring Miss Bordereau upstairs next to pay 
me a visit,” I went on; to which the old lady replied: 

“Oh no; I can keep an eye on you from here!" 

“You're very tired; you'll certainly be ill to-night!" cried Misi 
Tina. 
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“Nonsense, dear; I feel better at this moment than I’ve done for 
a month. To-morrow I shall come out again. I want to be where 
I can see this clever gentleman.” 

“Shouldn’t you perhaps see me better in your sitting-room?” I 
asked. 

“Don’t you mean shouldn’t you have a better chance at me?” 
she returned, fixing me a moment with her green shade. 

“Ah I haven’t that anywhere! I look at you but don’t see you.” 

“You agitate her dreadfully — and that's not good,” said Miss 
Tina, giving me a reproachful deterrent headshake. 

“I want to watch you — I want to watch you!” Miss Bordereau 
went on. 

“Well then let us spend as much of our time together as possible 
— I don’t care where. That will give you every facility.” 

“Oh I’ve seen you enough for to-day. I'm satisfied. Now I’ll go 
home,” Juliana said. Miss Tina laid her hands on the back of the 
wheeled chair and began to push, but I begged her to let me take 
her place. “Oh yes, you may move me this way — ^you shan’t in any 
other!” the old woman cried as she felt herself propelled firmly 
and easily over the smooth hard floor. Before we reached the door 
of her own apartment she bade me stop, and she took a long last 
look up and down the noble sala. “Oh it’s a prodigious house!” she 
murmured; after which I pushed her forward. When we had entered 
the parlour Miss Tina let me know she should now be able to 
manage, and at the same moment the little red-haired donna came 
to meet her mistress. Miss Tina’s idea was evidently to get her aunt 
immediately back to bed. I confess that in spite of this urgency I 
was guilty of the indiscretion of lingering; it held me there to feel 
myself so close to the objects I coveted — which would be probably 
put away somewhere in the faded unsociable room. The place had 
indeed a bareness that suggested no hidden values; there were 
neither dusky nooks nor curtained corners, neither massive cabinets 
nor chests with iron bands. Moreover it was possible, it was perhaps 
even likely, that the old lady had consigned her relics to her bed- 
room, to some battered box that was shoved under the bed, to the 
drawer of some lame dressing-table, where they would be in the 
range of vision by the dim night-lamp. None the less I turned an 
eye on every article of furniture, on every conceivable cover for a 
hoard, and noticed that there were half a dozen things with drawers. 
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and in particular a tall old secretary with brass ornaments of the 
style of the Empire — a receptacle somewhat infirm but still capable 
of keeping rare secrets. I don’t know why this article so engaged 
me, small purpose as I had of breaking into it; but I stared at it 
so hard that Miss Tina noticed me and changed colour. Her doing 
this made me think I was right and that, wherever they might have 
been before, the Aspern papers at that moment languished behind 
the peevish little lock of the secretary. It was hard to turn my 
attention from the dull mahogany front when I reflected that a 
plain panel divided me from the goal of my hopes; but I gathered 
up my slightly scattered prudence and with an effort took leave of 
my hostess. To make the effort graceful I said to her that 1 should 
certainly bring her an opinion about the little picture. 

“The little picture?” MLss Tina asked in surprise. 

“What do you know about it, my dear?” the old woman de- 
manded. ‘Tou needn’t mind. Tve fixed my price.” 

“And what may that be?” 

“A thousand pounds.” 

“Oh LordI” cried poor Miss Tina irrepressibly. 

“Is that what she talks to you about?” said Miss Bordereau. 

“Imagine your aunt’s wanting to know!” I had to separate from 
my younger friend with only those W'ords, though 1 should have 
liked immensely to add: “For heaven’s sake meet me to-night in 
the gardenl” 
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XiS IT turned out the precaution had not been needed, for three 
hours later, just as I had finished my dinner, Miss Tina appeared, 
unannounced, in the open doorway of the room in which my simple 
repasts were served. I remember well that I felt no surprise at see- 
ing her; which is not a proof of my not believing in her timidity. 
It was immense, but in a case in which there was a particular reason 
for boldness it never would have prevented her from running up 
to my floor. I saw that she was now quite full of a particular reason; 
it threw her forward— made her seize me, as I rose to meet her, 
by the arm. 

"My aunt’s very ill; I think she’s dying!’’ 

"Never in the world,’’ I answered bitterly. “Don’t you be afraid!” 

“Do go for a doctor — do, do! Olimpia’s gone for the one we 
always have, but she doesn’t come back; I don’t know what has 
happened to her. I told her that if he wasn’t at home she was to 
follow him where he had gone; but apparently she’s following him 
all over Venice. I don’t know what to do — she looks so as if she 
were sinking.” 
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“May I see her, may I judge?” I asked. “Of course I shall be 
delighted to bring some one; but hadn’t we better send my man 
instead, so that I may stay with you?” 

Miss Tina assented to this and I dispatched my servant for the 
best doctor in the neighbourhood. I hurried downstairs with her, 
and on the way she told me that an hour after I quitted them in 
the afternoon Miss Bordereau had had an attack of “oppression,” 
a terrible difficulty in breathing. This had subsided, but had left 
her so exhausted that she didn’t come up: she seemed all spent 
and gone. I repeated that she wasn’t gone, that she wouldn't go 
yet; whereupon Miss Tina gave me a sharper sidelong glance than 
she had ever favoured me withal and said: “Really, what do you 
mean? I suppose you don't accuse her of making-belicvel” I forget 
what reply I made to this, but I fear that in my heart I thought 
the old woman capable of any weird manceuvre. Miss Tina wanted 
to know what I had done to her; her aunt had told her I had made 
her so angry. I declared I had done nothing whatever — I had been 
exceedingly careful; to which my companion rejoined that our 
friend had assured her she had had a scene with me — a scene that 
had upset her. I answered with some resentment that the scene had 
been of her making — that I couldn’t think what she was angry with 
me for unless for not seeing my way to give a thousand pounds for 
the portrait of Jeffrey Aspern. “And did she show you that? Oh 
gracious — oh deary me!” groaned Miss Tina, who seemed to feel 
the situation pass out of her control and the elements of her fate 
thicken round her. I answered her I'd give anything to possess it, 
yet that I had no thousand pounds; but I stopped when we came 
to the door of Miss Bordereau’s room. I had an immense curiosity 
to pass it, but I thought it my duty to represent to Miss Tina that 
if I made the invalid angry she ought perhaps to be spared the 
sight of me. “The sight of you? Do you think she can seeV* my 
companion demanded, almost with indignation. I did think so but 
forbore to say it, and I softly followed my conductress. 

I remember that what I said to her as I stood for a moment 
beside the old woman’s bed was; “Does she never show you her 
eyes then? Have you never seen them?” Miss Bordereau had been 
divested of her green shade, but — it was not my fortune to behold 
Juliana in her nightcap— the upper half of her face was covered 
by the fall of a piece of dingy lacelike muslin, a sort of extemporised 
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hood which, wound round her head, descended to the end of her 
nose, leaving nothing visible but her white withered cheeks and 
puckered mouth, closed tightly and, as it were, consciously. Miss 
Tina gave me a glance of surprise, evidently not seeing a reason for 
my impatience. '‘You mean she always wears something? She does 
it 10 preserve them/' 

“Because they’re so fine?” 

“Oh to-day, to-day!” And Miss Tina shook her head speaking 
very low. “But they used to be magnificent!” 

“Yes indeed — we’ve Aspern’s word for that.” And as J looked 
again at the old woman’s wrappings I could imagine her not having 
wished to allow any supposition that the great poet had overdone it. 
But I didn’t waste my time in considering Juliana, in whom the 
appearance of respiration was so slight as to suggest that no human 
attention could ever help her more. I turned my eyes once more 
all over the room, rummaging with them the closets, the chests of 
drawers, the tables. Miss Tina at once noted their direction and 
lead, 1 think, what was in them; but she didn’t answer it, turning 
away restlessly, anxiously, so that I felt rebuked, with reason, for 
an appetite well-nigh indecent in the presence of our dying com- 
panion. All the same I took another view, endeavouring to pick 
out mentally tlie receptacle to try first, for a person who should 
wish to put his hand on Miss Bordereau’s papers directly after her 
death. The place was a dire confusion; it looked like the dressing- 
room of an old actress. There were clothes hanging over chairs, 
odd-looking shabby bundles here and there, and various pasteboard 
boxes piled together, battered, bulging and discoloured, which 
might have been fifty years old. Miss Tina after a moment noticed 
the direction of my eyes again, and, as if she guessed how I judged 
such appearances — forgetting I had no business to judge them at 
all — said, perhaps to defend herself from the imputation of com- 
plicity in the disorder: 

“She likes it this way; we can’t move things. There are old band- 
boxes she has had most of her life.” Then she added, half-taking 
pity on my real thought: “Those things were there” And she 
pointed to a small low trunk which stood under a sofa that just 
allowed room for it. It struck me as a queer superannuated coffer, 
of painted wood, with elaborate handles and shrivelled straps and 
with the colour — it had last been endued with a coat of light green 
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— much rubbed off. It evidently had travelled with Juliana in the 
olden time — in the days of her adventures, which it had shared. 

It would have made a strange figure arriving at a modern hotel. 

**Were there — they aren’t now?” I asked, startled by Miss Tina’s 
implication. 

She was going to answer, but at that moment the doctor came 
in — the doctor whom the little maid had been sent to fetch and 
whom she had at last overtaken. My servant, going on his own 
errand, had met her with her companion in tow, and in the sociable 
Venetian spirit, retracing his steps with them, had also come up to 
the threshold of the padrona s room, where I saw him peep over 
the doctor’s shoulder. 1 motioned him away the more instantly that 
the sight of his prying face reminded me how little 1 myself had to 
do there — an admonition confirmed by the sharp way the little 
doctor eyed me, his air of taking me for a rival who had the field 
before him. He was a short fat brisk gentleman who wore the tall 
hat of his profession and seemed to look at everything but his 
patient. He kept me still in range, as if it struck him I too should 
be better for a dose, so that I bowed to him and left him with the 
women, going down to smoke a cigar in the garden. I was nervous; 

I couldn’t go further; I couldn’t leave the place. I don t know 
exactly what I thought might happen, but I felt it important to be 
there. I wandered about the alleys — the warm night had come on — 
smoking cigar after cigar and studying the light in Miss Bordereau's 
windows. They were open now, I could sec; the situation was 
different. Sometimes the light moved, but not quickly; it didn’t 
suggest the hurry of a crisis. Was the old woman dying or was she 
already dead? Had the doctor said that there was nothing to be 
done at her tremendous age but to let her quietly pass away? or had 
he simply announced with a look a little more conventional that 
the end of the end had come? Were the other two women just 
going and coming over the offices that follow in such a case? It 
made me uneasy not to be nearer, as if I thought the doctor himself 
might carry away the papers with him. I bit my cigar hard while 
it assailed me again that perhaps there were now no papers to car^l 
I wandered about an hour and more. I looked out for Miss Tina 
at one of the windows, having a vague idea that she might come 
there to give me some sign. Wouldn t she see the red tip of my 
cigar in the dark and feel sure I was hanging on to know what 
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the doctor had said? I’m afraid it’s a proof of the grossness of my 
anxieties that I should have taken in some degree for granted at 
such an hour, in the midst of the greatest change that could fall 
on her, poor Miss Tina’s having also a free mind for them. My 
servant came down and spoke to me; he knew nothing save that 
the doctor had gone after a visit of half an hour. If he had stayed 
half an hour then Miss Bordereau was still alive: it couldn’t have 
taken so long to attest her decease. I sent the man out of the house; 
there were moments when the sense of his curiosity annoyed me, 
and this was one of them. He had been watching my cigar-tip from 
an upper window, if Miss Tina hadn’t; he couldn’t know what I 
was after and I couldn’t tell him, though I suspected in him fan- 
tastic private theories about me which he thought fine and which, 
had I more exactly known them, I should have thought offensive. 

I went upstairs at last, but I mounted no higher than the sala. 
The door of Miss Bordereau’s apartment was open, showing from 
the parlour the dimness of a poor candle. I went toward it with a 
light tread, and at the same moment Miss Tina apppeared and 
stood looking at me as I approached. “She’s better, she’s better,” 
she said even before I had asked. “The doctor has given her some* 
thing; she woke up, came back to life while he was there. He says 
there’s no immediate danger.” 

“No immediate danger? Surely he thinks her condition seriousl” 

“Yes, because she had been excited. That affects her dreadfully.” 

“It will do so again then, because she works herself up. She did 
so this afternoon.” 

“Yes, she mustn’t come out any more,” said Miss Tina with one 
of her lapses into a deeper detachment. 

“What’s the use of making such a remark as that,” I permitted 
myself to ask, “if you begin to rattle her about again the first time 
she bids you?” 

'1 won’t — I won't do it any more.” 

“You must learn to resist her,” I went on. 

“Oh yes, I shall; I shall do so better if you tell me it’s right.” 

“You mustn’t do it for me — ^you must do it for yourself. It all 
comes back to you, if you’re scared and upset.” 

“Well, I’m not upset now,” said Miss Tina placidly enough. 
“She's very quiet.” 

“Is she conscious again — does she speak?” 
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“No, she doesn’t speak, but she takes my hand. She holds it fast.” 

“Yes,” I returned, “I can sec what force she still has by the way 
she grabbed that picture this afternoon. But if she holds you fast 
how comes it that you’re here?” 

Miss Tina w^aited a little; though her face was in deep shadow — 
she had her back to the light in the parlour and I had put down 
my own candle far off. near the door of the sala — I thought I saw 
her smile ingenuously. ‘‘I came on purpose — I had heard your step.” 

“Why I came on tiptoe, as soundlessly as possible.” 

“Well, I had heard you,” said Miss Tina. 

“And is your aunt alone now?” 

“Oh no — Olimpia sits there.” 

On my side I debated. “Shall we then pass in there?” And I 
nodded at the parlour; I wanted more and more to be on the spot. 

“We can’t talk there — she’ll hear us.” 

I was on the point of replying that in that case we'd sit silent, 
but I felt too much this wouldn’t do, there was something I desired 
so immensely to ask her. Thus I hinted we might walk a little in 
the sala, keeping more at the other end, where we shouldn t disturb 
our friend. Miss Tina assented unconditionally; the doctor was 
coming again, she said, and she would be there to meet him at the 
door. We strolled through the fine superfluous hall, where on the 
marble floor— particularly as at first we said nothing— <mr footsteps 
were more audible than I had expected. When we reached the other 
end — the wide window, inveterately closed, connecting with the 
balcony that overhung the canal — I submitted that we had best 
remain there, as she would see the doctor arrive the sooner. I 
opened the window and we passed out on the balcony. The air of 
the canal seemed even heavier, hotter than that of the sala. The 
place was hushed and void; the quiet neighborhood had gone to 
sleep. A lamp, here and there, over the narrow black water, glim- 
mered in double; the voice of a man going homeward singing, his 
jacket on his shoulder and his hat on his car, came to us from a 
distance. This didn't prevent the scene from being very comme il 
faut, as Miss Bordereau had called it the first time I saw her. 
Presently a gondola passed along the canal with its slow rhythmical 
plash, and as we listened we watched it in silence. It didn’t stop, 
it didn’t carry the doctor; and after it had gone on I said to Miss 
Tina: 
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“And where are they now — the things that were in the trunk?" 

“In the trunk?” 

“That green box you pointed out to me in her room. You said 
her papers had been there; you seemed to mean she had transferred 
them.” 

“Oh yes; they’re not in the trunk,” said Miss Tina. 

“May I ask if you ve looked?” 

“Yes, I’ve looked — for you.” 

“How for me, dear Miss Tina? Do you mean you’d have given 
them to me if you had found them?” — and I fairly trembled with 
the question. 

She delayed to reply and I waited. Suddenly she broke out: “I 
don’t know what I’d do — what I wouldn’t I” 

“Would you look again — somewhere else?” 

She had spoken with a strange unexpected emotion, and she went 
on in the same tone: “I can’t — I can’t — while she lies there. It isn’t 
decent.” 

“No, it isn’t decent,” I replied gravely. “Let the poor lady rest 
in peace.” And the words, on my lips, were not hypocritical, for 
I felt reprimanded and shamed. 

Miss Tina added in a moment, as if she had guessed this and 
were sorry for me, but at the same time wished to explain that I 
did push her, or at least harp on the chord, too much: “I can’t 
deceive her that way. I can’t deceive her — perhaps on her death- 
bed” 

“Heaven forbid I should ask you, though I’ve been guilty myself 1” 

“You’ve been guilty?” 

“I've sailed under false colours.” I felt now I must make a clean 
breast of it, must tell her I had given her an invented name on ac- 
count of my fear her aunt would have heard of me and so refuse 
to take me in. I explained this as well as that I had really been a 
party to the letter addressed them by John Cumnor months before. 

She listened with great attention, almost in fact gaping for won- 
der, and when I had made my confession she said: “Then your real 
name — what is it?” She repeated it over twice when I had told her, 
accompanying it with the exclamation “Gracious, gracious!” Then 
she added: “I like your own best.” 

“So do I,” — and I felt ray laugh rueful. “Ouf! it’s a relief to get 
rid of the other,” 
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“So it was a regular plot — a kind o£ conspiracy?” 

“Oh a conspiracy — we were only two,” I replied, leaving out of 
course Mrs. Prest. 

She considered; I thought she was perhaps going to pronounce 
us very base. But this was not her way, and she remarked after a 
moment, as in candid impartial contemplation: “How much you 
must want them!” 

“Oh I do, passionately!” I grinned, I fear to admit. And this 
chance made me go on, forgetting my compunction of a moment 
before. “How can she possibly have changed their place herself? How 
can she walk? How can she arrive at that sort of muscular exertion? 
How can she lift and carry things?” 

“Oh when one wants and when one has so much will!” said Miss 
Tina as if she had thought over my question already herself and had 
simply had no choice but that answer — the idea that in the dead of 
night, or at some moment when the coast was clear, the old woman 
had been capable of a miraculous effort. 

“Have you questioned Olimpia? Hasn’t she helped her — hasn’t 
she done it for her?” I asked; to which my friend replied promptly 
and positively that their servant had had nothing to do with the 
matter, though without admitting definitely that she had spoken 
to her. It was as if she were a little shy, a little ashamed now, of 
letting me see how much she had entered into my uneasiness and 
had me on her mind. Suddenly she said to me without any imme- 
diate relevance: 

“I rather feel you a new person, you know, now that you’ve a 
new name.” 

“It isn’t a new one; it’s a very good old one, thank fortune!” 

She looked at me a moment. “Well, I do like it better.” 

“Oh if you didn’t I would almost go on with the other!” 

“Would you really?’’ 

I laughed again, but I returned for all answer: “Of course if she 
can rummage about that way she can perfectly have burnt them.” 

“You must wait — ^you must wait,” Miss Tina mournfully moral- 
ised; and her tone ministered little to my patience, for it seemed 
after all to accept that wretched possibility. I would teach myself to 
wait, I declared nevertheless; because in the first place I couldn’t 
do otherwise and in the second I had her promise, given me the 
other night, that she would help me. 
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“Of course if the papers are gone that’s no use/’ she said; not as 
if she wished to recede, but only to be conscientious. 

“Naturally. But if you could only find outl” I groaned, quivering 
again. 

“I thought you promised you’d wait.” 

“Oh you mean wait even for that?” 

‘Tor what then?” 

“Ah, nothing,” I answered rather foolishly, being ashamed to 
tell her what had been implied in my acceptance of delay — the 
idea that she would perhaps do more for me than merely find out. 

I know not if she guessed this; at all events she seemed to bethink 
herself of some propriety of showing me more rigour. “I didn’t 
promise to deceive, did I? I don’t think I did.” 

“It doesn’t much matter whether you did or not, for you 
couldn’t!” 

Nothing is more possible than that she wouldn’t have contested 
this even hadn’t she been diverted by our seeing the doctor’s gon- 
dola shoot into the little canal and approach the house. I noted 
that he came as fast as if he believed our proprietress still in dan- 
ger. We looked down at him while he disembarked and then went 
back into the sala to meet him. When he came up, however, I nat- 
urally left Miss Tina to go off with him alone, only asking her leave 
to come back later for news. 

I went out of the house and walked far, as far as the Piazza, 
where my restlessness declined to quit me. I was unable to sit down; 
it was very late now though there were people still at the little 
tables in front of the cafes: I could but uneasily revolve, and I did 
so half a dozen times. The only comfort, none the less, was in my 
having told Miss Tina who I really was. At last I took my way 
home again, getting gradually and all but inextricably lost, as I did 
whenever I went out in Venice: so that it was considerably past mid- 
night when I reached my door. The sala, upstairs, was as dark as 
usual and my lamp as I crossed it found nothing satisfactory to show 
me. I was disappointed, for I had notified Miss Tina that I would 
come back for a report, and I thought she might have left a light 
there as a sign. The door of the ladies’ apartment was closed; which 
seemed a hint that my faltering friend had gone to bed in impatience 
of waiting for me. I stood in the middle of the place, considering, 
hoping she would hear me and perhaps peep out, saying to myself 
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too that she would never go to bed with her aunt in a state so crit- 
ical; she would sit up and watch — she would be in a chair, in her 
dressing-gown. I went nearer the door; I stopped there and listened. 

I heard nothing at all and at last I tapped gently. No answer came 
and after another minute I turned the handle. There was no light 
in the room; this ought to have prevented my entrance, but it had 
no such effect. If I have frankly stated the importunities, the in- 
delicacies, of which my desire to possess myself of Jeffrey Aspern’s 
papers had made me capable I needn’t shrink, it seems to me, from 
confessing this last indiscretion. I regard it as the worst thing I 
did, yet there were extenuating circumstances. I was deeply though 
doubtless not disinterestedly anxious for more news of Juliana, and 
Miss Tina had accepted from me, as it were, a rendezvous which it 
might have been a point of honour with me to keep. It may be ob- 
jected that her leaving the place dark was a positive sign that she 
released me, and to this I can only reply that I wished not to be 
released. 

The door to Miss Bordereau’s room was open and I could see be- 
yond it the faintness of a taper. There was no sound— my footstep 
caused no one to stir. I came further into the room; I lingered there 
lamp in hand. I wanted to give Miss Tina a chance to come to me 
if, as I couldn’t doubt, she were still with her aunt. I made no noise 
to call her; I only waited to see if she wouldn’t notice my light. 
She didn’t, and I explained this— I found afterwards I was right— 
by the idea that she had fallen asleep. If she had fallen asleep her 
aunt was not on her mind, and my explanation ought to have led 
me to go out as I had come. I must repeat again that it didn’t, for 
I found myself at the same moment given up to something else. I 
had no definite purpose, no bad intention, but felt myself held to 
the spot by an acute, though absurd, sense of opportunity. Oppor- 
tunity for what I couldn’t have said, inasmuch as it wasn’t in my 
mind that I might proceed to thievery. Even had this tempted me 
I was confronted with the evident fact that Miss Bordereau didn’t 
leave her secretary, her cupboard and the drawers of her tables 
gaping. I had no keys, no tools and no ambition to smash her fur- 
niture. None the less it came to me that I was now, perhaps alone, 
unmolested, at the hour of freedom and safety, nearer to the source 
of my hopes than I had ever been. I held up my lamp, let the light 
play on the different objects as if it could tell me something. Still 
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there came no movement from the other room. If Miss Tina was 
sleeping she was sleeping sound. Was she doing so — generous crea- 
ture — on purpose to leave me the field? Did she know I was there 
and was she just keeping quiet to see what I would do — what I 
could do? Yet might I, when it came to that? She herself knew even 
better than I how little. 

I stopped in front of the secretary, gaping at it vainly and no 
doubt grotesquely; for what had it to say to me after all? In the first 
place it was locked, and in the second it almost surely contained 
nothing in which I was interested. Ten to one the papers had been 
destroyed, and even if they hadn*t the keen old woman wouldn't 
have put them in such a place as that after removing them from the 
green trunk — ^wouldn't have transferred them, with the idea of 
their safety on her brain, from the better hiding-place to the worse. 
The secretary was more conspicuous, more exposed in a room in 
which she could no longer mount guard. It opened with a key, but 
there was a small brass handle, like a button as well; I saw this as 
I played my lamp over it. I did something more, for the climax of 
my crisis; I caught a glimpse of the possibility that Miss Tina wished 
me really to understand. If she didn't so wish me, if she wished me 
to keep away, why hadn't she locked the door of communication 
between the sitting-room and the sala? That would have been a 
definite sign that I was to leave them alone. If I didn't leave them 
alone she meant me to come for a purpose — a purpose now repre- 
sented by the super-subtle inference that to oblige me she had un- 
locked the secretary. She hadn't left the key, but the lid would prob- 
ably move if I touched the button. This possibility pressed me hard 
and I bent very close to judge. I didn't propose to do anything, not 
even — not in the least — to let down the lid; I only wanted to test 
my theory, to see if the cover would move. I touched the button 
with my hand — a mere touch would tell me; and as I did so — it is 
embarrassing for me to relate it — I looked over my shoulder. It was 
a chance, an instinct, for I had really heard nothing. I almost let my 
luminary drop and certainly I stepped back, straightening myself 
up at what I saw. Juliana stood there in her nightdress, by the 
doorway of her room, watching me; her hands were raised, she had 
lifted the everlasting curtain that covered half her face, and for the 
first, the last, the only time I beheld her extraordinary eyes. They 
glared at me; they were like the sudden drench, for a caught bur- 
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glar, of a flood of gaslight; they made me horribly ashamed. I never 
shall forget her strange little bent white tottering figure, with its 
lifted head, her attitude, her expression; neither shall I forget the 
tone in which as I turned, looking at her, she hissed out passion- 
ately, furiously: 

“Ah you publishing scoundrell” 

I can’t now say what I stammered to excuse myself, to explain; 
but I went toward her to tell her I meant no harm. She waved me 
off with her old hands, retreating before me in horror; and the 
next thing I knew she had fallen back with a quick spasm, as if 
death had descended on her, into Miss Tina’s arms. 
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L LEFT Venice the next morning, directly on learning that ray 
hostess had not succumbed, as I feared at the moment, to the shock 
1 had given her — the shock I may also say she had given me. How 
in the world could I have supposed her capable of getting out of 
bed by herself? I failed to see Miss Tina before going; I only saw 
the donna, whom I entrusted with a note for her younger mistress. 
In this note I mentioned that I should be absent but a few days. I 
went to Treviso, to Bassano, to Castelfranco; I took walks and drives 
and looked at musty old churches with ill-lighted pictures; I spent 
hours seated smoking at the doors of cafds, where there were flies 
and yellow curtains, on the shady side of sleepy little squares. In 
spite of these pasttimes, which were mechanical and perfunctory, I 
scantly enjoyed my travels: I had had to gulp down a bitter draught 
and couldn’t get rid of the taste. It had been devilish awkward, as 
the young men say, to be found by Juliana in the dead of night 
examining the attachment of her bureau; and it had not been less 
so to have to believe for a good many hours after that it was highly 
probable I had killed her. My humiliation galled me, but I had to 
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make the best of it, had, in writing to Miss Tina to minimise it, 
as well as account for the posture in which I had been discovered. 
As she gave me no word of answer I couldn't know what impres- 
sion I made on her. It rankled for me that I had been called a pub- 
lishing scoundrel, since certainly I did publish and no less certainly 
hadn’t been very delicate. There was a moment when I stood con- 
vinced that the only way to purge my dishonour was to take myself 
straight away on the instant; to sacrifice my hopes and relieve the 
two poor women for ever of the oppression of my intercourse. Then 
I reflected that I had better try a short absence first, for I must al- 
ready have had a sense (unexpressed and dim) that in disappearing 
completely it wouldn’t be merely my own hopes I should condemn 
to extinction. It would perhaps answer if I kept dark long enough 
to give the elder lady time to believe herself rid of me. That she 
would wish to be rid of me after this — if I wasn’t rid of her — ^was 
now not to be doubted: that midnight monstrosity would have 
cured her of the disposition to put up with my company for the 
sake of my dollars. I said to myself that after all I couldn’t abandon 
Miss Tina, and I continued to say this even while I noted that she 
quite ignored my earnest request — I had given her two or three 
addresses, at little towns, poste restante — for some sign of her actual 
state. I would have made my servant write me news but that he was 
unable to manage a pen. Couldn’t I measure the scorn of Miss 
Tina’s silence — little disdainful as she had ever been? Really the 
soreness pressed; yet if I had scruples about going back I had others 
about not doing so, and I wanted to put myself on a better foot- 
ing. The end of it was that I did return to Venice on the twelfth 
day; and as ray gondola gently bumped against our palace steps a 
fine palpitation of suspense showed me the violence my absence had 
done me. 

I had faced about so abruptly that I hadn’t even telegraphed to 
my servant. He was therefore not at the station to meet me, but he 
poked out his head from an upper window when I reached the 
house. “They have put her into earth, quella vecchia/* he said to 
me in the lower hall while he shouldered my valise; and he grinned 
and almost winked as if he knew I should be pleased with his news. 

“She’s deadi’’ I cried, giving him a very different look. 

“So it appears, since they’ve buried her.” 

“It’s all over then? When was the funeral?” 
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"The other yesterday. But a funeral you could scarcely call it, 
signore: roba da niente — un piccolo passeggio brutto of two gon- 
dolas. Poverettal" the man continued, referring apparently to Miss 
Tina. His conception of funerals was that they were mainly to 
amuse the living. 

I wanted to know about Miss Tina, how she might be and gen- 
erally where; but I asked him no more questions till we had got 
upstairs. Now that the fact had met me I took a bad view of it, es- 
pecially of the idea that poor Miss Tina had had to manage by her- 
self after the end. What did she know about arrangements, about 
the steps to take in such a case? Poveretta indeed! I could only hope 
the doctor had given her support and that she hadn’t been neglected 
by the old friends of whom she had told me, the little band of the 
faithful whose fidelity consisted in coming to the house once a year. 
I elicited from my servant that two old ladies and an old gentleman 
had in fact rallied round Miss Tina and had supported her — ^they 
had come for her in a gondola of their own — during the journey 
to the cemetery, the little red-walled island of tombs which lies 
to the north of the town and on the way to Murano. It appeared 
from these signs that the Misses Bordereau were Catholics, a dis- 
covery I had never made, as the old woman couldn’t go to church 
and her niece, so far as I perceived, either didn’t, or went only to 
early mass in the parish before I was stirring. Certainly even the 
priests respected their seclusion; I had never caught the whisk of 
the curato’s skirt. That evening, an hour later, I sent my servant 
down with five words on a card to ask if Miss Tina would sec me 
for a few moments. She was not in the house, where he had sought 
her, he told me when he came back, but in the garden walking 
about to refresh herself and picking the flowers quite as if they 
belonged to her. He had found her there and she would be happy 
to see me. 

I went down and passed half an hour with poor Miss Tina. She 
had always had a look of musty mourning, as if she were wearing 
out old robes of sorrow that wouldn’t come to an end; and in this 
particular she made no different show. But she clearly had been 
crying, crying a great deal — simply, satisfyingly, refreshingly, with 
a primitive retarded sense of solitude and violence. But she had 
none of the airs or graces of grief, and I was almost surprised to 
see her stand there in the first dusk with her hands full of admir- 
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able roses and smile at me with reddened eyes. Her white face, in 
the frame of her mantilla, looked longer, leaner than usual. I hadn't 
doubted her being irreconcilably disgusted with me, her consider- 
ing I ought to have been on the spot to advise her, to help her; and, 
though I believed there was no rancour in her composition and no 
great conviction of the importance of her affairs, I had prepared 
myself for a change in her manner, for some air of injury and 
estrangement, which should say to my conscience: “Well, you’re a 
nice person to have professed things I” But historic truth compels me 
to declare that this poor lady's dull face ceased to be dull, almost 
ceased to be plain, as she turned it gladly to her late aunt’s lodger. 
That touched him extremely and he thought it simplified his sit- 
uation until he found it didn’t. 1 was as kind to her that evening as 
I knew how to be, and I walked about the garden with her as long 
as seemed good. There was no explanation of any sort between us; 

I didn’t ask her why she hadn't answered my letter. Still less did I 
repeat what I had said to her in that communication; if she chose 
to let me suppose she had forgotten the position in which Miss 
Bordereau had surprised me and the effect of the discovery on the 
old woman, I was quite willing to take it that way: I was grateful 
to her for not treating me as if I had killed her aunt. 

We strolled and strolled, though really not much passed between 
us save the recognition of her bereavement, conveyed in my man- 
ner and in the expression she had of depending on me now, since 
I let her see I still took an interest in het. Miss Tina’s was no breast 
for the pride or the pretense of independence; she didn't in the least 
suggest that she knew at present what would become of her. I for- 
bore to press on that question, however, for I certainly was not pre- 
pared to say that I would take charge of her. I was cautious; not 
ignobly, I think, for I felt her knowledge of life to be so small that 
in her unsophisticated vision there would be no reason why — ^since 
I seemed to pity her — I shouldn’t somehow look after her. She told 
me how her aunt had died, very peacefully at the last, and how 
everything had been done afterwards by the care of her good 
friends— fortunately, thanks to me, she said, smiling, there was 
money in the house. She repeated that when once the “nice” Italians 
like you they are your friends for life, and when we had gone into 
this she asked me about my giro, my impressions, my adventures, 
the places I had seen. I told her what I could, making it up partly. 
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I’m afraid, as in my disconcerted state I had taken little in; and 
after she had heard me she exclaimed, quite as if she had forgot- 
ten her aunt and her sorrow, “Dear, dear, how much I should like 
to do such things — to take an amusing little journey 1” It came over 
me for the moment that I ought to propose some enterprise, say 1 
would accompany her anywhere she liked; and I remarked at any 
rate that a pleasant excursion — to give her a change — ^might be 
managed; we would think of it, talk it over. I spoke never a word of 
the Aspern documents, asked no question as to what she had ascer- 
tained or what had otherwise happened with regard to them before 
Juliana’s death. It wasn’t that I wasn’t on pins and needles to know, 
but that I thought it more decent not to show greed again so soon 
after the catastrophe. I hoped she herself would say something, but 
she never glanced that way, and I thought this natural at the time. 
Later on, however, that night, it occurred to me that her silence was 
matter for suspicion; since if she had talked of my movements, of 
anything so detached as the Giorgione at Castelfranco, she might 
have alluded to what she could easily remember was in my mind. 
It was not to be supposed that the emotion produced by her aunt’s 
death had blotted out the recollection that I was interested in that 
lady’s relics, and I fidgeted afterwards as it came to me that her 
reticence might very possibly just mean that no relics survived. Wc 
separated in the garden — it was she who said she must go in; now 
that she was alone on the piano nobile I felt that (judged at any 
rate by Venetian ideas) 1 was on rather a different footing in regard 
to the invasion of it. As I shook hands with her for good-night I 
asked her if she had some general plan, had thought over what she 
had best do. “Oh yes, oh yes, but I haven't settled anything yet,’’ 
she replied quite cheerfully. Was her cheerfulness explained by the 
impression that I would settle for her? 

I was glad the next morning that we had neglected practical 
questions, as this gave me a pretext for seeing her again immedi- 
ately. There was a practical enough question now to be touched 
on. I owed it to her to let her know formally that of course I didn’t 
expect her to keep me on as a lodger, as also to show some interest 
in her own tenure, what she might have on her hands in the way 
of a lease. But I was not destined, as befell, to converse with her for 
more than an instant on either of these points. I sent her no mes- 
sage; I simply went down to the sala and walked to and fro there. 
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I knew she would come out; she would promptly see me accessible. 
Somehow I preferred not to be shut up with her; gardens and big 
halls seemed better places to talk. It was a splendid morning, with 
something in the air that told of the waning of the long Venetian 
summer; a freshness from the sea that stirred the flowers in the gar- 
den and made a pleasant draught in the house, less shuttered and 
darkened now than when the old woman was alive. It was the be- 
ginning of autumn, of the end of the golden months. With this it 
was the end of my experiment — or would be in the course of half 
an hour, when I should really have learned that my dream had been 
reduced to ashes. After that there would be nothing left for me but 
to go to the station; for seriously — and as it struck me in the morn- 
ing light — I couldn’t linger there to act as guardian to a piece of 
middle-aged female helplessness. If she hadn’t saved the papers 
wherein should I be indebted to her? I think I winced a little as I 
asked myself how much, if she had saved them, I should have to 
recognise and, as it were, reward such a courtesy. Mightn’t that serv- 
ice after all saddle me with a guardianship? If this idea didn’t make 
me more uncomfortable as I walked up and down it was because I 
was convinced I had nothing to look to. If the old woman hadn’t 
destroyed everything before she pounced on me in the parlour she 
had done so the next day. 

It took Miss Tina rather longer than I had expected to act on my 
calculation; but when at last she came out she looked at me with- 
out surprise. I mentioned I had been waiting for her and she asked 
why I hadn’t let her know. I was glad a few hours later on that I 
had checked myself before remarking that a friendly intuition might 
have told her: it turned to comfort for me that I hadn’t played even 
to that mild extent on her sensibility. What I did say was virtually 
the truth — that I was too nervous, since I expected her now to set- 
tle my fate. 

“Your fate?” said Miss Tina, giving me a queer look; and as she 
spoke I noticed a rare change in her. Yes, she was other than she had 
been the evening before — less natural and less easy. She had been 
crying the day before and was not crying now, yet she struck me as 
less confident. It was as if something had happened to her during 
the night, or at least as if she had thought of something that 
troubled her — something in particular that affected her relations 
with me, made them more embarrassing and more complicated. 
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Had she simply begun to feel that her aunt’s not being there now 
altered my position? 

“I mean about our papers. Are there any? You must know now.” 

‘Tcs, there are a great many; more than I supposed.” I was struck 
with the way her voice trembled as she told me this. 

“Do you mean you’ve got them in there — and that I may see 
them?” 

“I don’t think you can see them,” said Miss Tina, with an ex- 
traordinary expression of entreaty in her eyes, as if the dearest 
hope she had in the world now was that I wouldn’t take them from 
her. But how could she expect me to make such a sacrifice as that 
after all that had passed between us? What had I come back to 
Venice for but to see them, to take them? My joy at learning they 
were still in existence was such that if the poor woman had gone 
down on her knees to beseech me never to mention them again I 
would have treated the proceeding as a bad joke. “I’ve got them but 
I can’t show them,” she lamentably added. 

“Not even to me? Ah Miss Tina!” I broke into a tone of infinite 
remonstrance and reproach. 

She colored and the tears came back to her eyes; I measured the 
anguish it cost her to take such a stand which a dreadful sense of 
duty had imposed on her. It made me quite sick to find myself con- 
fronted with that particular obstacle; all the more that it seemed 
to me I had been distinctly encouraged to leave it out of account. 
I quite held Miss Tina to have assured me that if she had no greater 

hindrance than that 1 “You don't mean to say you made her a 

death-bed promise? It was precisely against your doing anything of 
that sort that I thought I was safe. Oh I would rather she had burnt 
the papers outright than have to reckon with such a treachery as 
that.” 

“No, it isn’t a promise,” said Miss Tina. 

“Pray what is it then?” 

She hung fire, but finally said: “She tried to burn them, but I 
prevented it. She had hid them in her bed.” 

“In her bed — ?” 

“Between the mattresses. That's where she put them when she 
took them out of the trunk. I can’t understand how she did it, be- 
cause Olimpia didn’t help her. She tells me so and I believe her. 
My aunt only told her afterwards, so that she shouldn’t undo the 
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bed — anything but the sheets. So it was very badly made,” added 
Miss Tina simply. 

“I should think sol And how did she try to burn them?” 

”She didn’t try much; she was too weak those last days. But she 
told me — she charged me. Oh it was terriblel She couldn’t speak 
after that night. She could only make signs.” 

“And what did you do?” 

“I took them away. I locked them up.” 

“In the secretary?” 

“Yes, in the secretary,” said Miss Tina, reddening again. 

“Did you tell her you'd burn them?” 

“No, I didn't — on purpose.” 

“On purpose to gratify me?” 

“Yes, only for that.” 

“And what good will you have done me if after all you won’t 
show them?” 

”Oh none. I know that — I know that,” she dismally sounded. 

“And did she believe you had destroyed them?” 

“I don’t know what she believed at the last. I couldn’t tell — she 
was too far gone.” 

“Then if there was no promise and no assurance I can’t see what 
ties you,” 

“Oh she hated it so — she hated it sol She was so jealous. But 
here’s the portrait — ^you may have that,” the poor woman an- 
nounced, taking the little picture, wrapped up in the same manner 
in which her aunt had wrapped it, out of her pocket. 

“I may have it — do you mean you give it to me?” I gasped as it 
passed into my hand. 

“Oh yes.” 

“But it's worth money — a large sum.” 

“Weill” said Miss Tina, still with her strange look. 

I didn’t know what to make of it, for it could scarcely mean that 
she wanted to bargain like her aunt. She spoke as for making me a 
present. “I can’t take it from you as a gift,” I said, “and yet I can’t 
afEord to pay you for it according to the idea Miss Bordereau had of 
its value. She rated it at a thousand pounds.” 

“Couldn't we sell it?” my friend threw off. 

“God forbidi I prefer the picture to the money.” 

“Well then keep it.” 
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“You're very generous." 

“So are you." 

“I don't know why you should think so,“ I returned; and this 
was true enough, for the good creature appeared to have in her 
mind some rich reference that I didn't in the least seize. 

“Well, you've made a great difference for me," she said. 

I looked at Jeffrey Aspern's face in the little picture, partly in 
order not to look at that of my companion, which had begun to 
trouble me, even to frighten me a little — it had taken so very odd, 
so strained and unnatural a cast. I made no answer to this last 
declaration; I but privately consulted Jeffrey Aspern's delightful 
eyes with my own — they were so young and brilliant yet so wise and 
so deep; I asked him what on earth was the matter with Miss Tina. 
He seemed to smile at me with mild mockery; he might have been 
amused at my case. I had got into a pickle for him — as if he needed 
it I He was unsatisfactory for the only moment since I had known 
him. Nevertheless, now that I held the little picture in my hand I 
felt it would be a precious possession. “Is this a bribe to make me 
give up the papers?" I presently and all perversely asked. “Much 
as I value this, you know, if I were to be obliged to choose the 
papers are what I should prefer. Ah but ever so muchl" 

“How can you choose — ^how can you choose?" Miss Tina re- 
turned slowly and woefully. 

“I seel Of course there’s nothing to be said if you regard the inter- 
diction that rules on you as quite insurmountable. In this case it 
must seem to you that to part with them would be an impiety of 
the worst kind, a simple sacrilegel" 

She shook her head, only lost in the queerness of her case. “You'd 
understand if you had known her. I’m afraid," she quavered sud- 
denly — “I'm afraidi She was terrible when she was angry." 

“Yes, I saw something of that, that night. She was terrible. Then 
I saw her eyes. Lord, they were finel" 

“I see them — they stare at me in the darki" said Miss Tina. 

“You've grown nervous with all you've been through." 

“Oh yes, very — ^very!" 

“You mustn't mind; that will pass away," I said kindly. Then 
I added resignedly, for it really seemed to me that I must accept 
the situation: “Well, so it is, and it can't be helped. I must re- 
nounce." My friend, at this, with her eyes on me, gave a low soft 
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moan, and I went on: “I only wish to goodness she had destroyed 
them; then there would be nothing more to say. And I can’t under- 
stand why, with her ideas, she didn’t.” 

”Oh she lived on theml” said Miss Tina. 

“You can imagine whether that makes me want less to see them,” 

I returned not quite so desperately. “But don’t let me stand here as 
if I had it in my soul to tempt you to anything base. Naturally, 
you understand, I give up my rooms. I leave Venice immediately.” 
And I took up my hat, which I had placed on a chair. We were still 
rather awkwardly on our feet in the middle of the sala. She had 
left the door of the apartments open behind her, but had not led 
me that way. 

A strange spasm came into her face as she saw me take my hat. 
“Immediately — do you mean to-day?“ The tone of the words was 
tragic — they were a cry of desolation. 

“Oh no; not so long as I can be of the least service to you.” 

“Well, just a day or two more — just two or three days,” she 
panted. Then controlling herself she added in another manner: 
“She wanted to say something to me — the last day — something very 
particular. But she couldn’t.” 

“Something very particular?” 

“Something more about the papers.” 

“And did you guess — have you any idea?” 

“No, I’ve tried to think — but I don’t know. I’ve thought all kinds 
of things.” 

“As for instance?” 

“Well, that if you were a relation it would be different.” 

I wondered. “If I were a relation — ?” 

“If you weren’t a stranger. Then it would be the same for you 
as for me. Anything that’s mine would be yours, and you could do 
what you like. I shouldn’t be able to prevent you — and you’d have 
no responsibility.” 

She brought out this droll explanation with a nervous rush and 
as if speaking words got by heart. They gave me an impression of 
a subtlety which at first I failed to follow. But after a moment her 
face helped me to see further, and then the queerest of light came 
to me. It was embarrassing, and I bent my head over Jeffrey Aspern’s 
portrait. What an odd expression was in his facel “Get out of it 
as you can, my dear fellow!” I put the picture into the pocket of 
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my coat and said to Miss Tina: ‘Tes, I’ll sell it for you. I shan’t 
get a thousand pounds by any means, but I shall get something 
good.” 

She looked at me through pitiful tears, but seemed to try to smile 
as she returned: ‘‘We can divide the money.” 

“No, no, it shall be all yours.” Then I went on: “I think I know 
what your poor aunt wanted to say. She wanted to give directions 
that the papers should be buried with her.” 

Miss Tina appeared to weigh this suggestion; after which she 
answered with striking decision, “Oh no, she wouldn’t have thought 
that safel” 

“It seems to me nothing could be safer.” 

“She had an idea that when people want to publish they’re capa- 
ble — I” And she paused, very red. 

“Of violating a tomb? Mercy on us, what must she have thought 
of mel” 

“She wasn’t just, she wasn’t generousi” my companion cried with 
sudden passion. 

The light that had come into my mind a moment before spread 
further. “Ah don’t say that, for we are a dreadful race.” Then I 
pursued: “If she left a will that may give you some idea.” 

“I’ve found nothing of the sort — she destroyed it. She was very 
fond of me,” Miss Tina added with an efFect of extreme inconse- 
quence. “She wanted me to be happy. And if any person should be 
kind to me — she wanted to speak of that.” 

I was almost awestricken by the astuteness with which the good 
lady found herself inspired, transparent astuteness as it was and 
stitching, as the phrase is, with white thread. “Depend upon it she 
didn’t want to make any provision that would be agreeable to me.” 

“No, not to you, but quite to me. She knew I should like it if you 
could carry out your idea. Not because she cared for you, but be- 
cause she did think of me,” Miss Tina went on with her unexpected 
persuasive volubility. “You could see the things — you could use 
them.” She stopped, seeing I grasped the sense of her conditional 
— stopped long enough for me to give some sign that I didn’t give. 
She must have been conscious, however, that though my face showed 
the greatest embarrassment ever painted on a human countenance 
it was not set as a stone, it was also full of compassion. It was a 
comfort to me a long time afterwards to consider that she couldn’t 
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have seen in me the smallest symptom of disrespect. “I don^t know 
what to do; I m too tormented, Tm too ashamed!** she continued 
with vehemence. Then turning away from me and burying her face 
in her hands she burst into a flood of tears. If she didn’t know what 
to do it may be imagined whether I knew better. I stood there 
dumb, matching her while her sobs resounded in the great empty 
hall. In a moment she was up at me again with her streaming eyes. 
“I’d give you everything, and she’d understand, where she is — she’d 
forgive me!” 

“Ah Miss Tina — ah Miss Tina,” I stammered for all reply. I 
didn’t know what to do, as I say, but at a venture I made a wild 
vague movement in consequence of which I found myself at the door. 

I remember standing there and saying, “It wouldn’t do, it wouldn’t 
do!” — saying it pensively, awkwardly, grotesquely, while I looked 
away to the opposite end of the sala as at something very inter- 
esting. The next thing I remembered is that I was downstairs and 
out of the house. My gondola was there and my gondolier, reclin- 
ing on the cushions, sprang up as soon as he saw me. I jumped in 
and to his usual **Dove commandaV* replied, in a tone that made 
him stare: “Anywhere, anywhere; out into the lagoon!’’ 

He rowed me away and I sat there prostrate, groaning softly to 
myself, my hat pulled over my brow. What in the name of the pre- 
posterous did she mean if she didn’t mean to offer me her hand? 
l^hat was the price — that was the price! And did she think I wanted 
it, poor deluded infatuated extravagant lady? My gondolier, behind 
me, must have seen my ears red as I wondered, motionless there 
under the fluttering temda with my hidden face, noticing nothing as 
we passed — wondered whether her delusion, her infatuation had 
been my own reckless work. Did she think I had made love to her 
even to get the papers? I hadn’t, I hadn’t; I repeated that over to 
myself for an hour, for two hours, till I was wearied if not con- 
vinced. I don’t know where, on the lagoon, my gondolier took me; 
we floated aimlessly and with slow rare strokes. At last I became con- 
scious that we were near the Lido, far up, on the right hand, as 
you turn your back to Venice, and I made him put me ashore. I 
wanted to walk, to move, to shed some of my bewilderment. I 
crossed the narrow strip and got to the sea-beach — I took my way 
toward Malamocco. But presently I flung myself down again on the 
warm sand, in the breeze, on the coarse dry grass. It took it out of 
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me to think I had been so much at fault, that I had unwittingly but 
none the less deplorably trifled. But I hadn't given her cause — 
distinctly I hadn’t. I had said to Mrs. Prest that I would make love 
to her; but it had been a joke without consequences and I had 
never said it to my victim. I had been as kind as possible because 
I really liked her; but since when had that become a crime where a 
woman of such an age and such an appearance was concerned? I 
am far from remembering clearly the succession of events and 
feelings during this long day of confusion, which I spent entirely 
in wandering about, without going home, until late at night; it only 
comes back to me that there were moments when I pacified my con- 
science and others when I lashed it into pain. I didn’t laugh all day 
— that I do recollect; the case, however it might have struck others, 
seemed to me so little amusing. I should have been better employed 
perhaps in taking in the comic side of it. At any rate, whether I 
had given cause or not, there was no doubt whatever that I couldn’t 
pay the price. I couldn’t accept the proposal. I couldn’t, for a 
bundle of tattered papers, marry a ridiculous pathetic provincial 
old woman. It was a proof of how little she supposed the idea 
would come to me that she should have decided to suggest it her- 
self in that practical argumentative heroic way — ^with the timidity, 
however, so much more striking than the boldness, that her reasons 
appeared to come first and her feelings afterward. 

As the day went on I grew to wish I had never heard of Aspern’s 
relics, and I cursed the extravagant curiosity that had put John 
Cumnor on the scent of them. We had more than enough material 
without them, and my predicament was the just punishment of that 
most fatal of human follies, our not having known when to stop. 
It was very well to say it was no predicament, that the way out was 
simple, that I had only to leave Venice by the first train in the morn- 
ing, after addressing Miss Tina a note which should be placed in 
her hand as soon as I got clear of the house; for it was strong proof 
of my quandary that when I tried to make up the note to my taste in 
advance — I would put it on paper as soon as I got home, before 
going to bed — I couldn’t think of anything but “How can I thank 
you for the rare confidence you’ve placed in me?’’ That would never 
do; it sounded exactly as if an acceptance were to follow. Of course 
I might get off without writing at all, but that would be brutal, and 
my idea was still to exclude brutal solutions. As my confusion 
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cooled I lost myself in wonder at the importance I had attached to 
Julianas crumpled scraps; the thought of them became odious to 
me and I was as vexed with the old witch for the superstition that 
had prevented her from destroying them as I was with myself for 
having already spent more money than I could afford in attempting 
to control their fate. I forget what I did, where I went after leav- 
ing the Lido, and at what hour or with what recovery of composure 
I made my way back to my boat. I only know that in the afternoon, 
when the air was aglow with the sunset, I was standing before the 
church of Saints John and Paul and looking up at the small square- 
jawed face of Bartolommeo Colleoni, the terrible condottiere who 
sits so sturdily astride of his huge bronze horse on the high pedestal 
on which Venetian gratitude maintains him. The statue is incom- 
parable, the finest of all mounted figures, unless that of Marcus 
Aurelius, who rides benignant before the Roman Capitol, be finer: 
but I was not thinking of that; I only found myself staring at the 
triumphant captain as if he had had an oracle on his lips. The west- 
ern light shines into all his grimness at that hour and makes it 
wonderfully personal. But he continued to look far over my head, 
at the red immersion of another day — he had seen so many go down 
into the lagoon through the centuries — and if he were thinking of 
battles and stratagems they were of a different quality from any I 
had to tell him of. He couldn't direct me what to do, gaze up at 
him as I might. Was it before this or after that I wandered about 
for an hour in the small canals, to the continued stupefaction of my 
gondolier, who had never seen me so restless and yet so void of a 
purpose and could extract from me no order but “Go anywhere — 
everywhere — all over the place?" He reminded me that I had not 
lunched and expressed therefore respectfully the hope that I would 
dine earlier. He had had long periods of leisure during the day, 
when I had left the boat and rambled, so that I was not obliged to 
consider him, and I told him that till the morrow, for reasons, I 
should touch no meat. It was an effect of poor Miss Tina's proposal, 
not altogether auspicious, that I had quite lost my appetite. I don't 
know why it happened that on this occasion I was more than ever 
struck with that queer air of sociability, of cousinship and family 
life, which makes up half the expression of Venice. Without streets 
and vehicles, the uproar of wheels, the brutality of horses, and with 
its little winding ways where people crowd together, where voices 
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sound as in the corridors of a house, where the human step cir- 
culates as if it skirted the angles of furniture and shoes never wear 
out, the place has the character of an immense collective apart- 
ment, in which Piazza San Marco is the most ornamented corner 
and palaces and churches, for the rest, play the part of great divans 
of repose, tables of entertainment, expanses of decoration. And 
somehow the splendid common domicile, familiar domestic and 
resonant, also resembles a theatre with its actors clicking over 
bridges and, in straggling processions, tripping along fondamentas. 
As you sit in your gondola the footways that in certain parts edge 
the canals assume to the eye the importance of a stage, meeting it 
at the same angle, and the Venetian figures, moving to and fro 
against the battered scenery of their little houses of comedy, strike 
you as members of an endless dramatic troupe. 

I went to bed that night very tired and without being able to 
compose an address to Miss Tina. Was this failure the reason why 
I became conscious the next morning as soon as I awoke of a 
determination to see the poor lady again the first moment she 
would receive me? That had something to do with it, but what had 
still more was the fact that during my sleep the oddest revulsion 
had taken place in my spirit. I found myself aware of this almost 
as soon as I opened my eyes: it made me jump out of my bed with 
the movement of a man who remembers that he has left the house- 
door ajar or a candle burning under a shelf. Was I still in time 
to save my goods? That question was in my heart; for what had 
now come to pass was that in the unconscious cerebration of sleep 
I had swung back to a passionate appreciation of Juliana's treasure. 
The pieces composing it were now more precious than ever and a 
positive ferocity had come into my need to acquire them. The 
condition Miss Tina had attached to that act no longer appeared 
an obstacle worth thinking of, and for an hour this morning my 
repentant imagination brushed it aside. It was absurd I should be 
able to invent nothing; absurd to renounce so easily and turn 
away helpless from the idea that the only way to become possessed 
was to unite myself to her for life. I mightn’t unite myself, yet I 
might still have what she had. I must add that by the time I sent 
down to ask if she would see me I had invented no alternative, 
though in fact I drew out my dressing in the interest of my wit. 
This failure was humiliating, yet what could the alternative be? 
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Miss Tina sent back word I might come; and as I descended the 
stairs and crossed the sala to her door — this time she received me 
in her aunts forlorn parlour — I hoped she wouldn't think my 
announcement was to be “favourable." She certainly would have 
understood my recoil of the day before. 

As soon as I came into the room I saw that she had done so, but 
I also saw something which had not been in my forecast. Poor Miss 
Tina’s sense of her failure had produced a rare alteration in her, 
but I had been too full of stratagems and spoils to think of that. 
Now I took it in; I can scarcely tell how it startled me. She stood 
in the middle of the room with a face of mildness bent upon me, 
and her look of forgiveness, of absolution, made her angelic. It 
beautified her; she was younger; she was not a ridiculous old 
woman. This trick of her expression, this magic of her spirit, 
transfigured her, and while I still noted it I heard a whisper some- 
where in the depths of my conscience: “Why not, after all — why 
not?" It seemed to me I could pay the price. Still more distinctly 
however than the whisper I heard Miss Tina’s own voice. I was 
so struck with the different effect she made on me that at first I 
wasn’t clearly aware of what she was saying; then I recognised she 
had bade me good-bye — she said something about hoping I should 
be very happy. 

“Good-bye — good-bye?" I repeated with an inflection interroga- 
tive and probably foolish. 

I saw she didn’t feel the interrogation, she only heard the words; 
she had strung herself up to accepting our separation and they fell 
upon her ear as a proof. “Are you going to-day?" she asked. “But it 
doesn’t matter, for whenever you go I shall not see you again. I 
don’t want to." And she smiled strangely, with an infinite gentle- 
ness. She had never doubted my having left her the day before in 
horror. How could she, since I hadn’t come back before night to 
contradict, even as a simple form, even as an act of common hu- 
manity, such an idea? And now she had the force of soul — Miss 
Tina with force of soul was a new conception — to smile at me in 
her abjection. 

“What shall you do — ^where shall you go?" I asked. 

“Oh I don’t know. I’ve done the great thing. I’ve destroyed the 
papers.” 

“Destroyed them?" I waited. 
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"Yes; what was I to keep them for? I burnt them last night, one 
by one, in the kitchen.” 

“One by one?” I coldly echoed it. 

“It took a long time — there were so many.” The room seemed 
to go round me as she said this and a real darkness for a moment 
descended on my eyes. When it passed, Miss Tina was there still, 
but the transfiguration was over and she had changed back to a 
plain dingy elderly person. It was in this character she spoke as 
she said “I can’t stay with you longer, I can’t;” and it was in this 
character she turned her back upon me, as I had turned mine upon 
her twenty-four hours before, and moved to the door of her room. 
Here she did what I hadn’t done when 1 quitted her — she paused 
long enough to give me one look. I have never forgotten it and I 
sometimes still suffer from it, though it was not resentful. No, there 
was no resentment, nothing hard or vindictive in poor Miss Tina; 
for when, later, I sent her, as the price of the portrait of Jeffrey 
Aspern, a larger sum of money than I had hoped to be able to 
gather for her, writing to her that I had sold the picture, she kept 
it with thanks; she never sent it back. I wrote her that I had sold 
the picture, but I admitted to Mrs. Prest at the time — I met this 
other friend in London that autumn — that it hangs above my 
writing-table. When I look at it I can scarcely bear my loss — mean 
of the precious papers. 
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iHE PUPIL (1891) is characteristically a nouvelle both in theme 
and construction. It is not so well known as it deserves to be, 
probably because its plot is not quite so exciting or original as the 
plots of The Aspern Papers and The Beast in the Jungle. Yet it is 
one of James’s best narratives, of which it can be said that it is 
converted by its rare measure of objectivity and insight into a piece 
of modern poetry pure and simple— a poetry not of the lyrical 
impulse but of the psychological faculty. 

The objectivity is of a quality peculiar to James, which is quite 
unlike the objectivity of the naturalist school of fiction. It depends 
neither on exhaustive documentation nor on the author’s assump 
tion of an attitude of seemingly scientific detachment toward his ma- 
terial. For the Jamesian objectivity is not a calculated method but 
the result, rather, of an unusually concrete and close understanding 
of the characters and situation. So close and conaete is this under- 
standing that it is transformed into a kind of self-contained irony 
which leaves us with no “problem" on our hands, no general issue 
or topic which we can extract from the work for purposes of dis- 
cussion. Save for the work itself, there is nothing to discuss. As 
James tells it, the story of the worldly Moreen family and of their 
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precocious son is an impression of life assimilated and criticized 
with such quiet intensity that it asks nothing of us except to 
experience it. And the experience and illumination are one. 

Essentially this is what makes for the chief difference between 
James and novelists of like caliber whose writing is in the European 
tradition of deriving value directly from ideas, from ideological 
ferment and provocation. And for this reason, too, readers who are 
accustomed to judge literature by the ideological stimulus it 
provides, by the range and profundity of the questions raised, may 
be unable to appreciate the qualities of a nouvelle like The Pupil, 
T. S. Eliot once said that James’s genius comes out “most tellingly 
in his mastery over, his baflling escape from, ideas; a mastery and 
an escape which are perhaps the last test of a superior intelligence. 
He had a mind so fine that no idea could violate it. . . This is a 
very shrewd observation, and, while it helps us to understand some 
Jamesian effects better than others, there can be no doubt of its 
relevance in the case of The Pupil, 

As for the origin of this work, in the preface to the collected 
edition James recalled that the idea of it came to him all at once 
during a session with a friend in an Italian railway-carriage. The 
friend happened to speak of a migratory American family, with 
pretensions to worldliness, the most interesting member of which 
was a small boy of extraordinary intelligence who saw their life 
exactly for what it was. Then and there James grasped all the 
elements of the story — “to the last delicacy.” It was a moment of 
absolute perception. 

In The Pupil James again turns to account his method of pre- 
senting characters indirectly, through a perspective of the most 
careful design. His effort is to make us see the characters “through” 
those among them who possess the gift of consciousness, or, as the 
Jamesian phrase has it, “who are capable of a certain high lucidity.” 
He believed that the human predicament dealt with in a work of 
fiction needs to be organized around a nucleus of “irrepressible 
appreciation,” that is to say, that it needs a central intelligence to 
bring out its finer possibilities. Hence his emphasis on what seems 
like a purely technical issue — the issue of the “point of view” from 
which the action of a story is seen by the reader. For the choice of 
the ‘‘point of view” and its structural placing in the story are not 
only its available means of unity and coherence but also the means 
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of securing for it the maximum amount of consciousness. Given 
this approach, it is obvious that a good deal of the drama of those 
who are conscious and who do “appreciate" what happens to them 
must consist of their relation to those who don’t — the fools, as 
James called them. In The Pupil it is little Morgan Moreen and 
his tutor who stand at the post of observation and awareness, while 
the other figures are “the fools who minister to the free spirits 
engaged with them." 




I 


T 

XHE poor young man hesitated and procrastinated: it cost him 
such an effort to broach the subject of terms, to speak of money to a 
person who spoke only of feelings and, as it were, of the aristocracy. 
Yet he was unwilling to take leave, treating his engagement as 
settled, without some more conventional glance in that direction 
than he could find an opening for in the manner of the large, 
affable lady who sat there drawing a pair of soiled gants de Suede 
through a fat, jewelled hand and, at once pressing and gliding, 
repeated over and over everything but the thing he would have 
liked to hear. He would have liked to hear the figure of his salary; 
but just as he was nervously about to sound that note the little 
boy came back — the little boy Mrs. Moreen had sent out of the room 
to fetch her fan. He came back without the fan, only with the casual 
observation that he couldn't find it. As he dropped this cynical con- 
fession he looked straight and hard at the candidate for the 
honour of taking his education in hand. This personage reflected, 
somewhat grimly, that the first thing he should have to teach his 
little charge would be to appear to address himself to his mother 
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when he spoke to her — especially not to make her such an improper 
answer as that. 

When Mrs. Moreen bethought herself of this pretext for getting 
rid of their companion, Pemberton supposed it was precisely to 
approach the delicate subject of his remuneration. But it had been 
only to say some things about her son which it was better that a boy 
of eleven shouldn't catch. They were extravagantly to his advantage, 
save when she lowered her voice to sigh, tapping her left side 
familiarly: “And all overclouded by this, you know — all at the mercy 
of a weakness — !’’ Pemberton gathered that the weakness was in the 
region of the heart. He had known the poor child was not robust: 
this was the basis on which he had been invited to treat, through an 
English lady, an Oxford act|uaintancc, then at Nice, who happened 
to know both his needs and those ol the amiable American family 
looking out for something really superior in the way of a resident 
tutor. 

I’he young man's impression of his prospective pupil, who had 
first come into the room, as if to see for himself, as soon as Pember- 
ton was admitted, was not quite the soft solicitation the visitor had 
taken for granted. Morgan Moreen was, somehow, sickly without 
being delicate, and that he looked intelligent (it is true Pemberton 
wouldn’t have enjoyed his being stupid), only added to the sugges- 
tion that, as with his big mouth and big cars he really couldn’t 
be called pretty, he might be unpleasant. Pemberton was modest — 
he was even timid; and the chance that his small scholar might 
prove cleverer than himself had quite figured, to his nervousness, 
among the dangers of an untried experiment. He reflected, however, 
that these were risks one had to run when one accepted a position, 
as it was called, in a private family; when as yet one’s University 
honours had, pecuniarily speaking, remained barren. At any rate, 
when Mrs. Moreen got up as if to intimate that, since it was under- 
stood he would enter upon his duties within the weeks she would let 
him off now, he succeeded, in spite of the presence of the child, in 
squeezing out a phrase about the rate of payment. It was not the 
fault of the conscious smile which seemed a reference to the lady’s 
expensive identity, if the allusion did not sound rather vulgar. This 
was exactly because she became still more gracious to reply: “Oh, I 
can assure you that all that will be quite regular.” 

Pemberton only wondered, while he took up his hat, what “all 
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that** was to amount to — ^people had such different ideas. Mrs. 
Moreen’s words, however, seemed to commit the family to a pledge 
definite enough to elicit from the child a strange little comment, in 
the shape of the mocking, foreign ejaculation, “Oh, la-l^I’* 

Pemberton, in some confusion, glanced at him as he walked slowly 
to the window with his back turned, his hands in his pockets and 
the air in his elderly shoulders of a boy who didn’t play. I'he young 
man wondered if he could teach him to play, though his mother 
had said it would never do and that this was why school was impos- 
sible. Mrs. Moreen exhibited no discomfiture: she only continued 
blandly: “Mr, Moreen will be delighted to meet your wishes. As I 
told you, he has been called to London for a week. As soon as he 
comes back you shall have it out with him.** 

This was so frank and friendly that the young man could only 
reply, laughing as his hostess laughed: “Ohl I don’t imagine we shall 
have much of a battle.** 

“They’ll give you anything you like,** the boy remarked unex 
pectedly, returning from the window, “We don’t mind what any- 
thing costs — ^we live awfully well.** 

“My darling, you’re too quaint!** his mother exclaimed, putting 
out to caress him a practiced but ineffectual hand. He slipped out 
of it, but looked with intelligent, innocent eyes at Pemberton, who 
had already had time to notice that from one moment to the other 
his small satiric face seemed to change its time of life. At this mo- 
ment it was infantine; yet it appeared also to be under the influ- 
ence of curious intuitions and knowledges. Pemberton rather 
disliked precocity, and he was disappointed to find gleams of it in 
a disciple not yet in his teens. Nevertheless he divined on the spot 
that Morgan wouldn*t prove a bore. He would prove on the contrary 
a kind of excitement. This idea held tlie young man, in spite of a 
certain repulsion. 

“You pompous little person! We*re not extravagant!’* Mrs. Moreen 
gayly protested, making another unsuccessful attempt to draw the 
boy to her side. “You must know what to expect,*’ she went on to 
Pemberton. 

“The less you expect the better!’* her companion interposed. “But 
we are people of fashion.** 

“Only so far as you make us so!’* Mrs, Moreen mocked, tenderly. 
“Well, then, on Friday — don*t tell me you're superstitious — ^and 
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mind you don't fail us. Then you’ll see us all. I’m so sorry the girls 
are out, I guess you’ll like the girls. And, you know, I’ve another son, 
quite different from this one.” 

‘*He tries to imitate me,” said Morgan to Pemberton. 

“He tries? Why, he’s twenty years oldl” cried Mrs. Moreen. 

“You’re very witty,” Pemberton remarked to the child — a prop 
osition that his mother echoed with enthusiasm, declaring that 
Morgan’s sallies were the delight of the house. The boy paid no 
heed to this; he only inquired abruptly of the visitor, who was sur- 
prised afterwards that he hadn’t struck him as offensively forward: 
“Do you want very much to come?” 

“Can you doubt it, after such a description of what I shall hear?” 
Pemberton replied. Yet he didn’t want to come at all; he was com- 
ing because he had to go somewhere, thanks to the collapse of his 
fortune at the end of a year abroad, spent on the system of putting 
his tiny patrimony into a single full wave of experience. He had had 
his full wave, but he couldn’t pay his hotel bill. Moreover, he had 
caught in the boy’s eyes the glimpse of a far-off appeal. 

“Well, I’ll do the best I can for you,” said Morgan; with which he 
turned away again. He passed out of one of the long windows; Pem- 
berton saw him go and lean on the parapet of the terrace. He 
remained there while the young man took leave of his mother, who, 
on Pemberton’s looking as if he expected a farewell from him, inter- 
posed with: “Leave him, leave him; he’s so strangel” Pemberton 
suspected she was afraid of something he might say. “He’s a genius 
— you’ll love him,” she added. “He's much the most interesting 
person in the family.” And before he could invent some civility to 
oppose to this, she wound up with: “But we’re all good, you knowl” 

“He’s a genius — you’ll love himi” were words that recurred to 
Pemberton before the Friday, suggesting, among other things that 
geniuses were not invariably lovable. However, it was all the better 
if there was an element that would make tutorship absorbing: he had 
perhaps taken too much for granted that it would be dreary. As he 
left the villa after his interview, he looked up at the balcony and 
saw the child leaning over it. “We shall have great larksl” he called 
up. 

Morgan hesitated a moment; then he answered, laughing: “By 
the time you come back I shall have thought of something wittyl” 

This made Pemberton say to himself: “After all he's rather nice.” 
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N THE Friday he saw them all, as Mrs. Moreen had promised, 
for her husband had come back and the girls and the other son 
were at home. Mr. Moreen had a white moustache, a confiding 
manner and, in his buttonhole, the ribbon of a foreign order — 
bestowed, as Pemberton eventually learned, for services. For what 
services he never clearly ascertained: this was a point — one of a 
large number — that Mr. Moreen’s manner never confided. What 
it emphatically did confide was that he was a man of the world. 
Ulick, the firstborn, was in visible training for the same profession 
— under the disadvantage as yet, however, of a buttonhole only 
feebly floral and a moustache with no pretensions to type. The girls 
had hair and figures and manners and small fat feet, but had never 
been out alone. As for Mrs. Moreen, Pemberton saw on a nearer 
view that her elegance was intermittent and her parts didn’t always 
match. Her husband, as she had promised, met with enthusiasm 
Pemberton's ideas in regard to a salary. The young man had 
endeavoured to make them modest, and Mr. Moreen confided to 
him that he found them positively meagre. He further assured him 
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that he aspired to be intimate with his children, to be their best 
friend, and that he was always looking out for them. That was 
what he went off for, to London and other places — to look out; 
and this vigilance was the theory of life, as well as the real occupa- 
tion, of the whole family. They all looked out, for they were very 
frank on the subject of its being necessary. They desired it to be 
understood that they were earnest people, and also that their for- 
tune, though quite adequate for earnest people, required the most 
careful administration. Mr. Moreen, as the parent bird, sought 
sustenance for the nest. Ulick found sustenance mainly at the club, 
where Pemberton guessed that it was usually served on green cloth. 
The girls used to do up their hair and their frocks themselves, and 
our young man felt appealed to to be glad, in regard to Morgan’s 
education, that, though it must naturally be of the best, it didn’t 
cost too much. After a little he was glad, forgetting at times his own 
needs in the interest inspired by the child’s nature and education 
and the pleasure of making easy terms for him. 

During the first weeks of their acquaintance Morgan had been 
as puzzling as a page in an unknown language — altogether different 
from the obvious little Anglo-Saxons who had misrepresented child- 
hood to Pemberton. Indeed the whole mystic volume in w^hich the 
boy had been bound demanded some practice in translation. To-day, 
after a considerable interval, there is something phantasmagoric, like 
a prismatic reflection or a serial novel, in Pemberton’s memory of 
the queerness of the Moreens. If it were not for a few tangible 
tokens — a lock of Morgan’s hair, cut by his own hand, and the half- 
dozen letters he got from him when they were separated — the whole 
episode and the figures peopling it would seem too inconsequent for 
anything but dreamland. The queerest thing about them was their 
success (as it appeared to him for a while at the time), for he had 
never seen a family so brilliantly equipped for failure. Wasn’t it 
success to have kept him so hatefully long? Wasn’t it success to have 
drawn him in that first morning at dejeuner, the Friday he came — it 
was enough to make one superstitious — so that he utterly committed 
himself, and this not by calculation or a mot d'ordre, but by a happy 
instinct which made them, like a band of gipsies, work so neatly 
together? They amused him as much as if they had really been a 
band of gipsies. He was still young and had not seen much of the 
world — his English years had been intensely usual; therefore the 
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reversed conventions of the Moreens (for they had their standards), 
struck him as topsyturvy. He had encountered nothing like them 
at Oxford; still less had any such note been struck to his younger 
American ear during the four years at Yale in which he had richly 
supposed himself to be reacting against Puritanism. The reaction 
of the Moreens, at any rate, went ever so much further. He had 
thought himself very clever that first day in hitting them all off in 
his mind with the term “cosmopolite.” Later, it seemed feeble and 
colourless enough — confessedly, helplessly provisional. 

However, when he first applied it to them he had a degree of 
joy — for an instructor he was still empirical — as if from the appre- 
hension that to live with them would really be to see life. Their 
sociable strangeness was an intimation of that — their chatter of 
tongues, their gaiety and good humour, their infinite dawdling (they 
were always getting themselves up, but it took forever, and Pember- 
ton had once found Mr. Moreen shaving in the drawing-room), their 
French, their Italian and, in the sj)iced fluency, their cold, tough 
slices of American. They lived on macaroni and coffee (they had 
these articles prepared in perfection), but they knew recipes for 
a hundred other dishes. They overflowed with music and song, were 
always humming and catching each other up, and had a kind of 
professional acquaintance with continental cities. They talked of 
“good places” as if they had been strolling players. They had at Nice 
a villa, a carriage, a piano and a banjo, and they went to official 
parties. They were a perfect calendar of the “days” of their friends, 
which Pemberton knew them, when they were indisposed, to get out 
of bed to go to, and which made the week larger than life when 
Mrs. Moreen talked of them with Paula and Amy. Their romantic 
initiations gave their new inmate at first an almost dazzling sense 
of culture. Mrs. Moreen had translated something, at some former 
period — an author whom it made Pemberton feel borne never to 
have heard of. They could imitate Venetian and sing Neapolitan, 
and when they wanted to say something very particular they com- 
municated with each other in an ingenious dialect of their own — a 
sort of spoken cipher, which Pemberton at first took for Volapuk, but 
which he learned to understand as he would not have understood 
Volapuk. 

“It's the family language — Ultramoreen,” Morgan explained to 
him drolly enough; but the boy rarely condescended to use it him- 
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self, though he attempted colloquial Latin as if he had been a little 
prelate. 

Among all the “days” with which Mrs. Moreen’s memory was 
taxed she managed to squeeze in one of her own, which her friends 
sometimes forgot. But the house derived a frequented air from the 
number of fine people who were freely named there and from several 
mysterious men with foreign titles and English clothes whom Mor- 
gan called the princes and who, on sofas with the girls, talked French 
very loud, as if to show they were saying nothing improper. Pem- 
berton wondered how the princes could ever propose in that tone 
and so publicly: he took for granted cynically that this was what 
was desired of them. Then he acknowledged that even for the chance 
of such an advantage Mrs. Moreen would never allow Paula and 
Amy to receive alone. These young ladies were not at all timid, 
but it was just the safeguards that made them so graceful. It was a 
houseful of Bohemians who wanted tremendously to be Philistines. 

In one respect, however, certainly, they achieved no rigour — they 
were wonderfully amiable and ecstatic about Morgan. It was a 
genuine tenderness, an artless admiration, equally strong in each. 
They even praised his beauty, which was small, and were rather 
afraid of him, as if they recognised that he was of a finer clay. They 
called him a little angel and a little prodigy and pitied his want 
of health effusively, Pemberton feared at first that their extravagance 
would make him hate the boy, but before this happened he had 
become extravagant himself. Later, when he had grown rather to 
hate the others, it was a bribe to patience for him that they were 
at any rate nice about Morgan, going on tiptoe if they fancied he 
was showing symptoms, and even giving up somebody’s “day” to 
procure him a pleasure. But mixed with this was the oddest wish to 
make him independent, as if they felt that they were not good 
enough for him. They passed him over to Pemberton very much as if 
they wished to force a constructive adoption on the obliging bachelor 
and shirk altogether a responsibility. They were delighted when 
they perceived that Morgan liked his preceptor, and could think of 
no higher praise for the young man. It was strange how they con- 
trived to reconcile the appearance, and indeed the essential fact, 
of adoring the child with their eagerness to wash their hands of 
him. Did they want to get rid of him before he should find them 
out? Pemberton was finding them out month by month At any 
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rate, the boy’s relations turned their backs with exaggerated delicacy, 
as if to escape the charge of interfering. Seeing in time how little he 
had in common with them (it was by them he first observed it — 
they proclaimed it with complete humility), his preceptor was 
moved to speculate on the mysteries of transmission, the far jumps 
of heredity. Where his detachment from most of the things they 
represented had come from was more than an observer could say — 
it certainly had burrowed under two or three generations. 

As for Pemberton’s own estimate of his pupil, it was a good while 
before he got the point of view, so little had he been prepared for 
it by the smug young barbarians to whom the tradition of tutorship, 
as hitherto revealed to him, had been adjusted. Morgan was scrappy 
and surprising, deficient in many properties supposed common to 
the genus and abounding in others that were the portion only of 
the supernaturally clever. One day Pemberton made a great stride: 
it cleared up the question to perceive that Morgan was super- 
naturally clever and that, though the formula was temporarily 
meagre, this would be the only assumption on which one could 
successfully deal with him. He had the general quality of a child for 
whom life had not been simplified by school, a kind of homebred 
sensibility which might have been bad for himself but was charming 
for others, and a whole range of refinement and perception — little 
musical vibrations as taking as picked-up airs — begotten by wander- 
ing about Europe at the tail of his migratory tribe. This might not 
have been an education to recommend in advance, but its results 
with Morgan were as palpable as a fine texture. At the same time he 
had in his composition a sharp spice of stoicism, doubtless the 
fruit of having had to begin early to bear pain, which produced the 
impression of pluck and made it of less consequence that he might 
have been thought at school rather a polyglot little beast. Pember- 
ton indeed quickly found himself rejoicing that school was out of the 
question: in any million of boys it was probably good for all but one, 
and Morgan was that millionth. It would have made him compara- 
tive and superior — it might have made him priggish. Pemberton 
would try to be school himself — a bigger seminary than five 
hundred grazing donkeys; so that, winning no prizes, the boy would 
remain unconscious and irresponsible and amusing — ^amusing, 
because, though life was already intense in his childish nature, 
freshness still made there a strong draught for jokes. It turned out 
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that even in the still air of Morgan’s various disabilities jokes 
flourished greatly. He was a pale, lean, acute, undeveloped little 
cosmopolite, who liked intellectual gymnastics and who, also, as 
regards the behaviour of mankind, had noticed more things than 
you might suppose, but who nevertheless had his proper playroom 
of superstitions, where he smashed a dozen toys a day. 
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/xT NICE once, towards evening, as the pair sat resting in the open 
air after a walk, looking over the sea at the pink western lights, 
Morgan said suddenly to his companion: “Do you like it — ^you 
know, being with us all in this intimate way?” 

“My dear fellow, why should I stay if I didn’t?” 

“How do I know you will stay? I'm almost sure you won’t, very 
long.” 

“I hope you don’t mean to dismiss me,” said Pemberton. 

Morgan considered a moment, looking at the sunset. “I think if 
1 did right I ought to.” 

“Well, I know I’m supposed to instruct you in virtue; but in that 
case don’t do right.” 

“You’re very young — fortunately,” Morgan went on, turning to 
him again. 

“Oh yes, compared with youl” 

“Therefore, it won't matter so much if you do lose a lot of time.” 

“That's the way to look at it,” said Pemberton accommodatingly. 

They were silent a minute; after which the boy asked: “Do you 
like my father and mother very much?” 
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“Dear me, yes. They’re charming people.” 

Morgan received this with another silence; then, unexpectedly, 
familiarly, but at the same time aflEectionately, he remarked: “You’re 
a jolly old humbugl” 

For a particular reason the words made Pemberton change 
colour. The boy noticed in an instant that he had turned red, 
whereupon he turned red himself and the pupil and the master 
exchanged a longish glance in which there was a consciousness of 
many more things than arc usually touched upon, even tacitly, in 
such a relation. It produced for Pemberton an embarrassment; 
it raised, in a shadowy form, a question (this was the first glimpse of 
it), which was destined to play as singular and, as he imagined, 
owing to the altogether peculiar conditions, an unprecedented part 
in his intercourse with his little companion. Later, when he found 
himself talking with this small boy in a way in which few small 
boys could ever have been talked with, he thought of that clumsy 
moment on the bench at Nice as the dawn of an understanding that 
had broadened. What had added to the clumsiness then was that 
he thought it his duty to declare to Morgan that he might abuse 
him (Pemberton) as much as he liked, but must never abuse his 
parents. To this Morgan had the easy reply that he hadn’t dreamed 
of abusing them; which appeared to be true: it put Pemberton in 
the wrong. 

“Then why am 1 a humbug for saying / think them charming?” 
the young man asked, conscious of a certain rashness. 

“Well — they’re not your parents.” 

“They love you better than anything in the world — ^never forget 
that,” said Pemberton. 

“Is that why you like them so much?” 

“They’re very kind to me,” Pemberton replied, evasively. 

“You are a humbugl’’ laughed Morgan, passing an arm into his 
tutor’s. He leaned against him, looking off at the sea again and 
swinging his long, thin legs. 

“Don’t kick my shins,” said Pemberton, while he reflected: “Hang 
it, I can’t complain of them to the child!” 

“There’s another reason, too,’’ Morgan went on, keeping his legs 
still. 

“Another reason for what?” 

“Besides their not being your parents.” 
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“I don’t understand you,” said Pemberton. 

“Well, you will before long. All right!” 

Pemberton did understand, fully, before long: but he made a fight 
even with himself before he confessed it. He thought it the oddest 
thing to have a struggle with the child about. He wondered he didn’t 
detest the child for launching him in such a struggle. But by the 
lime it began the resource of detesting the child was closed to him. 
Morgan was a special case, but to know him was to accept him on hi t 
own odd terms. Pemberton had spent his aversion to special cases 
before arriving at knowledge. When at last he did arrive he felt 
that he was in an extreme predicament. Against every interest he had 
attached himself. They would have to meet things together. Before 
they went home that evening, at Nice, the boy had said, clinging to 
his arm: 

"Well, at any rate you’ll hang on to the last.” 

"To the last?” 

“Till you’re fairly beaten.” 

‘Tom ought to be fairly beaten!” cried the young man, drawing 
him closer. 



IV 


A 

l \ YEAR after Pemberton had come to live with them Mr. and 
Mrs. Moreen suddenly gave up the villa at Nice. Pemberton had got 
used to suddenness, having seen it practiced on a considerable scale 
during two jerky little tours — one in Switzerland the first summer, 
and the other late in the winter, when they all ran down to Florence 
and then, at the end of ten days, liking it much less than they had 
intended, straggled back in mysterious depression. They had 
returned to Nice ‘‘for ever,'' as they said; but this didn't prevent 
them from squeezing, one rainy, muggy May night, into a second- 
class railway-carriage — ^you could never tell by which class they 
would travel — ^where Pemberton helped them to stow away a won- 
derful collection of bundles and bags. The explanation of this 
manoeuvre was that they had determined to spend the summer “in 
some bracing place''; but in Paris they dropped into a small fur- 
nished apartment — a fourth floor in a third-rate avenue, where 
there was a smell on the staircase and the poriier was hateful — and 
passed the next four months in blank indigence. 

The better part of this bafiBed sojourn was for the preceptor and 
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his pupil, who, visiting the Invalides and Notre Dame, the Com 
ciergerie and all the museums, took a hundred remunerative rambles. 
They learned to know their Paris, which was useful, for they 
came back another year for a longer stay, the general character of 
which in Pemberton’s memory to-day mixes pitiably and confusedly 
with that of the first. He sees Morgan’s shabby knickerbockers — the 
everlasting pair that didn’t match his blouse and that as he grew 
longer could only grow faded. He remembers the particular holes 
in his three or four pair of coloured stockings. 

Morgan was dear to his mother, but he never was better dressed 
than was absolutely necessary — partly, no doubt, by his own fault, 
for he was as indifferent to his appearance as a German philosopher. 
“My dear fellow, you are coming to pieces,” Pemberton would say 
to him in sceptical remonstrance; to which the child would reply, 
looking at him serenely up and down: “My dear fellow, so are youl 
I don’t want to cast you in the shade.” Pemberton could have no 
rejoinder for this — the assertion so closely represented the fact. If 
however the deficiencies of his own wardrobe were a chapter by 
themselves he didn’t like his little charge to look too poor. Later he 
used to say: “Well, if we are poor, why, after all, shouldn’t we look 
it?” and he consoled himself with thinking there was something 
rather elderly and gentlemanly in Morgan's seediness — it differed 
from the untidiness of the urchin who plays and spoils his things. 
He could trace j)crfcctly the degrees by which, in proportion as her 
little son confined himself to his tutor for society, Mrs. Moreen 
shrewdly forbore to renew his garments. She did nothing that didn’t 
show, neglected him because he escaped notice, and then, as he 
illustrated this clever policy, discouraged at home his public appear- 
ances. Her position was logical enough — those members of her 
family who did show had to be showy. 

During this period and several others Pemberton was quite aware 
of how he and his comrade might strike people; wandering languidly 
through the Jardin des Plantes as if they had nowhere to go, sitting, 
on the winter days, in the galleries of the Louvre, so splendidly 
ironical to the homeless, as if for the advantage of the calorifdre. 
They joked about it sometimes: it was the sort of joke that was 
perfectly within the boy’s compass. They figured themselves as part 
of the vast, vague, hand-to-mouth multitude of the enormous city 
and pretended they were proud of their position in it — it showed 
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them such a lot of life and made them conscious of a sort of demo- 
cratic brotherhood. If Pemberton could not feel a sympathy in 
destitution with his small companion (for after all Morgan’s fond 
parents would never have let him really suffer), the boy would at 
least feel it with him, so it came to the same thing. He used some- 
times to wonder what people would think they were — fancy they 
were looked askance at, as if it might be a suspected case of kid- 
napping. Morgan wouldn’t be taken for a young patrician with a 
preceptor — he wasn’t smart enough; though he might pass for his 
companion’s sickly little brother. Now and then he had a five-franc 
piece, and except once, when they bought a couple of lovely neck- 
ties, one of which he made Pemberton accept, they laid it out 
scientifically in old books. It was a great day, always spent on the 
quays, rummaging among the dusty boxes that garnish the parapets. 
These were occasions that helped them to live, for their books ran 
low very soon after the beginning of their acquaintance. Pemberton 
had a good many in England, but he was obliged to write to a friend 
and ask him kindly to get some fellow to give him something for 
them. 

If the bracing climate was untasted that summer the young man 
had an idea that at the moment they were about to make a push 
the cup had been dashed from their lips by a movement of his own. 
It had been his first blow-out, as he called it, with his patrons; his 
first successful attempt (though there was little other success about 
it), to bring them to a consideration of his impossible position. As 
the ostensible eve of a costly journey the moment struck him as a 
good one to put in a signal protest — to present an ultimatum. 
Ridiculous as it sounded he had never yet been able to compass an 
uninterrupted private interview with the elder pair or with either 
of them singly. They were always flanked by their elder children, 
and poor Pemberton usually had his own little charge at his side. 
He was conscious of its being a house in which the surface of one's 
delicacy got rather smudged; nevertheless he had kept the bloom of 
his scruple against announcing to Mr. and Mrs. Moreen with pub- 
licity that he couldn't go on longer without a little money. He was 
still simple enough to suppose Ulick and Paula and Amy might not 
know that since his arrival he had only had a hundred and forty 
francs; and he was magnanimous enough to wish not to compromise 
their parents in their eyes. Mr. Moreen now listened to him, as he 
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listened to every one and to everything, like a man of the world, 
and seemed to appeal to him — though not of course too grossly — 
to try and be a little more of one himself. Pemberton recognised the 
importance of the character from the advantage it gave Mr. Moreen. 
He was not even confused, whereas poor Pemberton was more so 
than there was any reason for. Neither was he surprised — at least 
any more than a gentleman had to be who freely confessed himself 
a little shocked, though not, strictly, at Pemberton. 

“We must go into this, mustn’t we, dear?” he said to his wife. He 
assured his young friend that the matter should have his very best 
attention; and he melted into space as elusively as if, at the door, he 
were taking an inevitable but deprecatory precedence. When, the 
next moment, Pemberton found himself alone with Mrs. Moreen it 
was to hear her say: “I see, I see,” stroking the roundness of her chin 
and looking as if she were only hesitating between a dozen easy 
remedies. If they didn’t make their push Mr. Moreen could at least 
disappear for several days. During his absence his wife took up 
the subject again spontaneously, but her contribution to it was 
merely that she had thought all the while they were getting on so 
beautifully. Pemberton’s reply to this revelation was that unless 
they immediately handed him a substantial sum he would leave them 
for ever. He knew she would wonder how he would get away, and 
for a moment expected her to inquire. She didn’t, for which he was 
almost grateful to her, so little was he in a position to tell. 

“You won’t, you know you won’t — ^you're too interested,” she said. 
“You are interested, you know you are, you dear, kind man!” She 
laughed, with almost condemnatory archness, as if it were a reproach 
(but she wouldn’t insist), while she flirted a soiled pocket-handker- 
chief at him. 

Pemberton’s mind was fully made up to quit the house the follow- 
ing week. This would give him time to get an answer to a letter he 
had despatched to England. If he did nothing of the sort — that is, if 
he stayed another year and then went away only for three months — 
it was not merely because before the answer to his letter came 
(most unsatisfactory when it did arrive), Mr. Moreen generously 
presented him — again with all the precautions of a man of the world 
— three hundred francs. He was exasperated to find that Mrs. Moreen 
was right, that he couldn't bear to leave the child. This stood out 
clearer for the very reason that, the night of his desperate appeal 
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to his patrons, he had seen fully for the first time where he was. 
Wasn’t it another proof of the success with which those patrons 
practiced their arts that they had managed to avert for so long 
the illuminating Hash? It descended upon Pemberton with a lurid- 
ness which perhaps would have struck a spectator as comically 
excessive, after he had returned to his little servile room, which 
looked into a closed court where a bare, dirty opposite wall took, 
with the sound of shrill clatter, the reflection of lighted back- 
windows. He had simply given himself away to a band of adven- 
turers. The idea, the word itself, had a sort of romantic horror 
for him— he had always lived on such safe lines. Later it assumed 
a more interesting, almost a soothing, sense: it pointed a moral, and 
Pemberton could enjoy a moral. The Moreens were adventurers 
not merely because they didn’t pay their debts, because they lived 
on society, but because their whole view of life, dim and confused 
and instinctive, like that of clever colour-blind animals, was specula- 
tive and rapacious and mean. OhI they were “respectable,” and that 
only made them more immondes. The young man’s analysis of them 
put it at last very simply— they were adventurers because they were 
abject snobs. That was the completest account of them — it was the 
law of their being. Even when this truth became vivid to their 
ingenious inmate he remained unconscious of how much his mind 
had been prepared for it by the extraordinary little boy who had 
now become such a complication in his life. Much less could he then 
calculate on the information he was still to owe to the extraordinary 
little boy. 



V 


]But it was during the ensuing time tliat the real problem came 
up — the problem ot how far it was excusable to discuss the turpitude 
of parents with a child of twelve, of thirteen, of fourteen. Absolutely 
inexcusable and quite impossible it of course at first appeared; and 
indeed the question didn’t press for a while after Pemberton had 
received his three hundred francs. They produced a sort of lull, a 
relief from the sharpest pressure. Pemberton frugally amended his 
wardrobe and even had a few francs in his pocket. He thought the 
Moreens looked at him as if he were almost too smart, as if they 
ought to take care not to spoil him. If Mr. Moreen hadn't been such 
a man of the world he would perhaps have said something to him 
about his neckties. But Mr. Moreen was always enough a man of the 
world to let things pass — he had certainly shown that. It was singular 
how Pemberton guessed that Morgan, though saying nothing about 
it, knew something had happened. But three hundred francs, espe- 
cially when one owed money, couldn’t last for ever; and when they 
were gone — the boy knew when they were gone — Morgan did say 
something. The party had returned to Nice at the beginning of the 
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winter, but not to the charming villa. They went to an hotel, where 
they stayed three months, and then they went to another hotel, 
explaining that they had left the first because they had waited and 
waited and couldn't get the rooms they wanted. These apartments, 
the rooms they wanted, were generally very splendid; but fortunately 
they never could get them — fortunately, I mean, for Pemberton, 
who reflected always that if they had got them there would have 
been still less for educational expenses. What Morgan said at last 
was said suddenly, irrelevantly, when the moment came, in the 
middle of a lesson, and consisted of the apparently unfeeling words: 
‘Ton ought to filer, you know — you really ought." 

Pemberton stared. He had learnt enough French slang from 
Morgan to know that to filer meant to go away. “Ah, my dear fellow, 
don't turn me off I" 

Morgan pulled a Greek lexicon toward him (he used a Greek- 
German), to look out a word, instead of asking it of Pemberton. 
“You can’t go on like this, you know.'* 

“Like what, my boy?" 

“You know they don't pay you up,'' said Morgan, blushing and 
turning his leaves. 

“Don’t pay me?” Pemberton stared again and feigned amazement. 
“What on earth put that into your head?" 

“It has been there a long time," the boy replied, continuing his 
search. 

Pemberton was silent, then he went on: “I say, what are you hunt- 
ing for? They pay me beautifully." 

“I’m hunting for the Greek for transparent fiction," Morgan 
dropped. 

“Find that rather for gross impertinence, and disabuse your mind. 
What do I want of money?” 

“Oh, that’s another questionl" 

Pemberton hesitated — he was drawn in different ways. The 
severely correct thing would have been to tell the boy that such a 
matter was none of his business and bid him go on with his lines. 
But they were really too intimate for that; it was not the way he was 
in the habit of treating him; there had been no reason it should 
be. On the other hand Morgan had quite lighted on the truth — he 
really shouldn't be able to keep it up much longer; therefore why 
not let him know one's real motive for forsaking him? At the same 
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time it wasn t decent to abuse to one’s pupil the family of one’s pupil; 
it was better to misrepresent than to do that. So in reply to Morgan’s 
last exclamation he just declared, to dismiss the subject, that he had 
received several payments. 

*1 say— I sayl” the boy ejaculated, laughing. 

**That's all right,” Pemberton insisted. “Give me your written 
rendering.” 

Morgan pushed a copybook across the table, and his companion 
began to read the page, but with something running in his head 
that made it no sense. Looking up after a minute or two he found 
the child's eyes fixed on him, and he saw something strange in them. 
Then Morgan said: “I’m not afraid of the reality.” 

“I haven't yet seen the thing that you are afraid of — I’ll do you 
that justice!” 

This came out with a jump (it was perfectly true), and evidently 
gave Morgan pleasure. “I've thought of it a long time,” he presently 
resumed. 

“Well, don’t think of it any more.” 

The child appeared to comply, and they had a comfortable and 
even an amusing hour. They had a theory that they were very 
thorough, and yet they seemed always to be in the amusing part of 
lessons, the intervals between the tunnels, where there were waysides 
and views. Yet the morning was brought to a violent end by Mor- 
gan’s suddenly leaning his arms on the table, burying his head in 
them and bursting into tears. Pemberton would have been startled 
at any rate; but he was doubly startled because, as it then occurred 
to him, it was the first time he had ever seen the boy cry. It was 
rather awful. 

The next day, after much thought, he took a decision and, be- 
lieving it to be just, immediately acted upon it. He cornered Mr. 
and Mrs. Moreen again and informed them that if, on the spot, they 
didn’t pay him all they owed him, he would not only leave their 
house, but would tell Morgan exactly what had brought him to it. 

“Oh, you haven* t told him?” aied Mrs. Moreen, with a pacifying 
hand on her well-dressed bosom. 

“Without warning you? For what do you take me?” 

Mr. and Mrs. Moreen looked at each other, and Pemberton could 
see both that they were relieved and that there was a certain alarm 
in their relief. “My dear fellow,” Mr. Moreen demanded, “what use 
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can you have, leading the quiet life we all do, for such a lot of 
money?*' — an inquiry to which Pemberton made no answer, occu- 
pied as he was in perceiving that what passed in the mind of his 
patrons was something like: “Oh, then, if we've felt that the child, 
dear little angel, has judged us and how he regards us, and we 
haven't been betrayed, he must have guessed — and, in short, it's 
generalV* an idea that rather stirred up Mr. and Mrs. Moreen, as 
Pemberton had desired that it should. At the same time, if he had 
thought that his threat would do something towards bringing them 
round, he was disappointed to find they had taken for granted (how 
little they appreciated his delicacy!) that he had already given them 
away to his pupil. There was a mystic uneasiness in their parental 
breasts, and that was the way they had accounted for it. None the 
less his threat did touch them; for if they had escaped it was only 
to meet a new danger. Mr. Moreen appealed to Pemberton, as usual, 
as a man of the world; but his wife had recourse, for the first time 
since the arrival of their inmate, to a fine hauteur, reminding him 
that a devoted mother, with her child, had arts that protected her 
against gross misrepresentation. 

“I should misrepresent you grossly if I accused you of common 
honestyl'' the young man replied; but as he closed the door behind 
him sharply, thinking he had not done himself much good, while 
Mr. Moreen lighted another cigarette, he heard Mrs. Moreen shout 
after him, more touchingly: 

“Oh, you do, you do, put the knife to one's throatl" 

The next morning, very early, she came to his room. He recog- 
nized her knock, but he had no hope that she brought him money; 
as to which he was wrong, for she had fifty francs in her hand. She 
squeezed forward in her dressing-gown, and he received her in his 
own, between his bath-tub and his bed. He had been tolerably 
schooled by this time to the “foreign ways" of his hosts. Mrs. Moreen 
was zealous, and when she was zealous she didn't care what she did; 
so she now sat down on his bed, his clothes being on the chairs, and, 
in her preoccupation, forgot, as she glanced round, to be ashamed 
of giving him such a nasty room. What Mrs. Moreen was zealous 
about on this occasion was to persuade him that in the first place 
she was very good-natured to bring him fifty francs, and, in the 
second, if he would only see it, he was really too absurd to expect 
to be paid. Wasn't he paid enough, without perpetual money— 
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wasn't he paid by the comfortable, luxurious home that he enjoyed 
with them all, without a care, an anxiety, a solitary want? Wasn't he 
sure of his position, and wasn't that everything to a young man like 
him, quite unknown, with singularly little to show, the ground of 
whose exorbitant pretensions it was not easy to discover? Wasn't he 
paid, above all, by the delightful relation he had established with 
Morgan — quite ideal, as from master to pupil — and by the simple 
privilege of knowing and living with so amazingly gifted a child, 
than whom really — she meant literally what she said — there was no 
better company in Europe? Mrs. Moreen herself took to appealing 
to him as a man of the world; she said “Voyons, mon cher," and 
"My dear sir, look here now"; and urged him to be reasonable, put- 
ting it before him that it was really a chance for him. She spoke as 
if, according as he should be reasonable, he would prove himself 
worthy to be her son’s tutor and of the extraordinary confidence 
they had placed in him. 

After all, Pemberton reflected, it was only a difference of theory, 
and the theory didn't matter much. They had hitherto gone on that 
of remunerated, as now they would go on that of gratuitous, service; 
but why should they have so many words about it? Mrs. Moreen, 
however, continued to be convincing; sitting there with her fifty 
francs she talked and repeated, as women repeat, and bored and 
irritated him, while he leaned against the wall with his hands in the 
pockets of his wrapper, drawing it together round his legs and 
looking over the head of his visitor at the grey negations of his 
window. She wound up with saying: “You see I bring you a definite 
proposal." 

“A definite proposal?" 

“To make our relations regular, as it were — to put them on a 
comfortable footing." 

“I see — ^it's a system," said Pemberton. “A kind of blackmail." 

Mrs. Moreen bounded up, which was what the young man wanted. 

“What do you mean by that?" 

“You practice on one's fears — one's fears about the child if one 
should go away.” 

“And pray, what would happen to him in that event?" demanded 
Mrs. Moreen, with majesty. 

“Why, he'd be alone with you*' 
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*‘And pray, with whom should a child be but with those whom 
he loves most?” 

“If you think that, why don’t you dismiss me?” 

“Do you pretend that he loves you more than he loves us}*" cried 
Mrs. Moreen. 

“I think he ought to. I make sacrifices for him. Though I’ve heard 
of those you make, I don’t see them.” 

Mrs. Moreen stared a moment; then, with emotion, she grasped 
Pemberton’s hand. you make it — the sacrifice?” 

Pemberton burst out laughing. “I’ll see — I’ll do what I can — ^I’ll 
stay a little longer. Your calculation is just — I do hate intensely to 
give him up; I’m fond of him and he interests me deeply, in spite 
of the inconvenience I suffer. You know my situation perfectly; I 
haven’t a penny in the world, and, occupied as I am with Morgan, 
I’m unable to earn money.” 

Mrs. Moreen tapped her undressed arm with her folded bank- 
note. “Can’t you write articles? Can’t you translate, as / do?” 

“I don’t know about translating; it’s wretchedly paid.” 

“I am glad to earn what I can,” said Mrs. Moreen virtuously, 
with her head high. 

“You ought to tell me who you do it for.” Pemberton paused a 
moment, and she said nothing; so he added: “I’ve tried to turn off 
some little sketches, but the magazines won’t have them — they’re 
declined with thanks.” 

“You see then you’re not such a phoenix — to have such preten- 
sions,” smiled his interlocutress. 

“I haven’t time to do things properly,” Pemberton went on. Then 
as it came over him that he was almost abjectly good-natured to give 
these explanations he added: “If I stay on longer it must be on one 
condition — that Morgan shall know distinctly on what footing I 
am.” 

Mrs. Moreen hesitated. “Surely you don’t want to show off to a 
child?” 

“To show you off, do you mean?” 

Again Mrs. Moreen hesitated, but this time it was to produce a 
still finer flower. “And you talk of blackmaill” 

“You can easily prevent it,” said Pemberton. 

“And you talk of practicing on fears,” Mrs. Moreen continued. 

“Yes, there’s no doubt I’m a great scoundrel.” 
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His visitor looked at him a moment — it was evident that she was 
sorely bothered. Then she thrust out her money at him. “Mr. 
Moreen desired me to give you this on account.” 

“I’m much obliged to Mr. Moreen; but we have no account.” 

“You won’t take it?” 

“That leaves me more free,” said Pemberton. 

“To poison my darling’s mind?” groaned Mrs. Moreen, 

“Oh, your darling’s mind!” laughed the young man. 

She fixed him a moment, and he thought she was going to break 
out tormentedly, pleadingly. “For God’s sake, tell me what is in it!” 
But she checked this impulse — ^another was stronger. She pocketed 
the money — the crudity of the alternative was comical — and swept 
out of the room with the desperate concession: “You may tell him 
any horror you like!” 



VI 


A 

jl^L couple of days after this, during which Pemberton had 
delayed to profit by Mrs. Moreen's permission to tell her son any 
horror, the two had been for a quarter of an hour walking together 
in silence when the boy became sociable again with the remark; 
“I'll tell you how I know it; I know it through Zenobie." 

“Zenobie? Who in the world is sheT' 

“A nurse I used to have — ever so many years ago. A charming 
woman. I liked her awfully, and she liked me." 

"There’s no accounting for tastes. What is it you know through 
her?" 

"Why, what their idea is. She went away because they didn’t pay 
her. She did like me awfully, and she stayed two years. She told me 
all about it — that at last she could never get her wages. As soon as 
they saw how much she liked me they stopped giving her anything. 
They thought she'd stay for nothing, out of devotion. And she did 
stay ever so long — as long as she could. She was only a poor girl. She 
used to send money to her mother. At last she couldn’t afford it any 
longer, and she went away in a fearful rage one night — mean of 
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course in a rage against them. She cried over me tremendously, she 
hugged me nearly to death. She told me all about it." Morgan re- 
peated. "She told me it was their idea. So I guessed, ever so long 
ago, that they have had the same idea with you.” 

"Zdnobie was very shrewd.” said Pemberton.’ “And she made you 

SO." 

“Oh, that wasn’t Z^nobie; that was nature. And experience!" 
Morgan laughed. 

M^ell, Zenobie was a part of your experience ** 

Certainly I was a part of hers, poor dear!” the boy exclaimed. 
“And I’m a part of yours.” 

A very important part. But I don’t see how you know that I’ve 
been treated like Zenobie.” 

“Do you take me for an idiot?” Morgan asked. “Haven’t I been 
conscious of what we’ve been through together?” 

“What we've been through?” 

“Our privations — our dark days.” 

“Oh, our days have been bright enough." 

Morgan went on in silence for a moment. Then he said: “My dear 
fellow, you’re a hero!” 

“Well, you’re another!” Pemberton retorted. 

“No, I’m not; but I’m not a baby. I won’t stand it any longer. 
You must get some occupation that pays. I’m ashamed, I’m 
ashamed!" quavered the boy in a little passionate voice that was 
very touching to Pemberton. 

“We ought to go off and live somewhere together,” said the young 
man. 

“I’ll go like a shot if you’ll take me." 

“I’d get some work that would keep us both afloat,” Pemberton 
continued. 

“So would I. Why shouldn’t I work? I ain’t such a cretinV* 

“The difficulty is that your parents wouldn't hear of it," said 
Pemberton. “They would never part with you, they worship the 
ground you tread on. Don’t you see the proof of it? They don’t 
dislike me; they wish me no harm; they’re very amiable people; but 
they’re perfectly ready to treat me badly for your sake." 

The silence in which Morgan received this graceful sophistry 
struck Pemberton somehow as expressive. After a moment Morgan 
repeated: “You are a hero!" Then he added: “They leave me with 
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you altogether. YouVe all the responsibility. They put me oflE on you 
from morning till night. Why, then, should they object to my 
taking up with you completely? Td help you.” 

“They're not particularly keen about my being helped, and they 
delight in thinking of you as theirs. They're tremendously proud 
of you.'' 

“I'm not proud of them. But you know that,** Morgan returned. 

“Except for the little matter we speak of they're charming people,'" 
said Pemberton, not taking up the imputation of lucidity, but 
wondering greatly at the child’s own, and especially at this fresh 
reminder of something he had been conscious of from the first — the 
strangest thing in the boy's large little composition, a temper, a 
sensibility, even a sort of ideal, which made him privately resent 
the general quality of his kinsfolk. Morgan had in secret a small 
loftiness which begot an element of reflection, a domestic scorn not 
imperceptible to his companion (though they never had any talk 
about it), and absolutely anomalous in a juvenile nature, especially 
when one noted that it had not made this nature “old-fashioned,” 
as the word is of children — quaint or wizened or offensive. It was 
as if he had been a little gentleman and had paid the penalty by 
discovering that he was the only such person in the family. This 
comparison didn't make him vain; but it could make him melan- 
choly and a trifle austere. When Pemberton guessed at these young 
dimnesses he saw him serious and gallant, and was partly drawn on 
and partly checked, as if with a scruple, by the charm of attempting 
to sound the little cool shallows which were quickly growing deeper. 
When he tried to figure to himself the morning twilight of child- 
hood, so as to deal with it safely, he perceived that it was never 
fixed, never arrested, that ignorance, at the instant one touched it, 
was already flushing faintly into knowledge, that there was nothing 
that at a given moment you could say a clever child didn't know. It 
seemed to him that he both knew too much to imagine Morgan's 
simplicity and too little to disembroil his tangle. 

The boy paid no heed to his last remark; he only went on: “I 
should have spoken to them about their idea, as I call it, long ago, 
if I hadn't been sure what they would say.” 

“And what would they say?” 

“Just what they said about what poor Z^nobie told me — that it was 
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a horrid, dreadful story, that they had paid her every penny they 
owed her.” 

“Well, perhaps they had,” said Pemberton. 

“Perhaps they’ve paid you!" 

“Let us pretend they have, and nVn parlous plus/* 

“They accused her of lying and cheating,” Morgan insisted 
perversely. “That’s why I don’t want to speak to them.” 

“Lest they should accuse me, too?” 

To this Morgan made no answer, and his companion, looking 
down at him (the boy turned his eyes, which had filled, away), saw 
that he couldn't have trusted himself to utter. 

“You’re right. Don’t squeeze them,” Pemberton pursued. “Except 
for that, they are charming people.” 

“Except for their lying and their cheating?” 

“I say — I say!” cried Pemberton, imitating a little tone of the 
lad’s which was itself an imitation. 

“We must be frank, at the last; we must come to an understand- 
ing,” said Morgan, with the importance of the small boy who lets 
himself think he is arranging great affairs — almost playing at ship- 
wreck or at Indians. “I know all about everything,” he added. 

“I daresay your father has his reasons,” Pemberton observed, 
too vaguely, as he was aware. 

“For lying and cheating?” 

“For saving and managing and turning his means to the best 
account. He has plenty to do with his money. You’re an expensive 
family.” 

“Yes, I’m very expensive,” Morgan rejoined, in a manner which 
made his preceptor burst out laughing. 

“He’s saving for you/* said Pemberton. “They think of you in 
everything they do.” 

“He might save a little The boy paused. Pemberton waited 

to hear what. Then Morgan brought out oddly “A little reputation.” 

“Oh, there’s plenty of that. That’s all right!” 

“Enough of it for the people they know, no doubt. The people 
they know are awful.” 

“Do you mean the princes? We mustn’t abuse the princes.” 

“Why not? They haven’t married Paula-— they haven’t married 
Amy. They only clean out Ulick.” 

“You do know everything!” Pemberton exclaimed. 
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'‘No, I don't, after all. I don't know what they live on, or how 
they live, or why they live! What have they got and how did they 
get it? Are they rich, are they poor, or have they a modeste aisance} 
Why are they always chiveying about — ^living one year like ambassa- 
dors and the next like paupers? Who are they, any way, and what 
are they? I've thought of all that — I've thought of a lot of things. 
They're so beastly worldly. That's what I hate most — oh, I've seen 
it! All they care about is to make an appearance and to pass for 
something or other. What do they want to pass for? What do they, 
Mr. Pemberton?" 

"You pause for a reply,” said Pemberton, treating the inquiry as 
a joke, yet wondering too, and greatly struck with the boy's intense, 
if imperfect, vision. “I haven't the least idea." 

"And what good does it do? Haven't I seen the way people treat 
them — the ‘nice’ people, the ones they want to know? They'll take 
anything from them — they'll lie down and be trampled on. The 
nice ones hate that — they just sicken them. You're the only really 
nice person we know.” 

"^Are you sure? They don't lie down for mel" 

"Well, you shan't lie down for them. You've got to go — that's 
what you've got to do," said Morgan. 

"And what will become of you?" 

"Oh, I'm growing up. I shall get off before long. I’ll see you later." 

"You had better let me finish you," Pemberton urged, lending 
himself to the child’s extraordinarily competent attitude. 

Morgan stopped in their walk, looking up at him. He had to look 
up much less than a couple of years before — ^he had grown, in his 
loose leanness, so long and high. “Finish me?” he echoed. 

"There are such a lot of jolly things we can do together yet. I 
want to turn you out — I want you to do me credit." 

Morgan continued to look at him. "To give you credit — do you 
mean?" 

"My dear fellow, you're too clever to live.” 

"That's just what I'm afraid you think. No, no; it isn't fair — I 
can't endure it. We’ll part next week. The sooner it’s over the 
sooner to sleep." 

"If I hear of anything — any other chance, I promise to go," said 
Pemberton. 
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Morgan consented to consider this. “But you’ll be honest,” he 
demanded; ‘ you won’t pretend you haven’t heard?” 

“I’m much more likely to pretend I have.” 

“But what can you hear of, this way, stuck in a hole with us? 
You ought to be on the spot, to go to England — you ought to go to 
America.” 

One would think you were my tutor!” said Pemberton. 

Morgan walked on, and after a moment he began again: “Well, 
now that you know that I know and that we look at the facts and 
keep nothing back — it’s much more comfortable, isn’t it?” 

“My dear boy, it’s so amusing, so interesting, that it surely will be 
quite impossible for me to forego such hours as these.” 

This made Morgan stop once more. “You do keep something 
back. Oh, you’re not straight—/ am!” 

“Why am 1 not straight?” 

“Oh, you’ve got your idea!” 

“My idea?” 

“Why, that I probably sha’n’t live, and that you can stick it out 
till Fm removed.” 

“You are too clever to live!” Pemberton repeated. 

“I call it a mean idea,” Morgan pursued. “But I shall punish you 
by the way I hang on.” 

“Look out or I’ll poison you!” Pemberton laughed. 

“I’m stronger and better every year. Haven’t you noticed that 
there hasn’t been a doctor near me since you came?” 

“/’m your doctor,” said the young man, taking his arm and draw- 
ing him on again. 

Morgan proceeded, and after a few steps he gave a sigh of mingled 
weariness and relief. “Ah, now that we look at the facts, it’s all 
right!” 
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J.HEY looked at the facts a good deal after this; and one of the first 
consequences of their doing so was that Pemberton stuck it out, as 
it were, for the purpose. Morgan made the facts so vivid and so 
droll, and at the same time so bald and so ugly, that there was 
fascination in talking them over with him, just as there would have 
been heartlessness in leaving him alone with them. Now that they 
had such a number of perceptions in common it was useless for the 
pair to pretend that they didn’t judge such people; but the very 
judgment, and the exchange of perceptions, created another tie. 
Morgan had never been so interesting as now that he himself was 
made plainer by the sidelight of these confidences. What came out 
in it most was the soreness of his characteristic pride. He had plenty 
of that, Pemberton felt — so much that it was perhaps well it should 
have had to take some early bruises. He would have liked his people 
to be gallant, and he had waked up too soon to the sense that they 
were perpetually swallowing humble-pie. His mother would con- 
sume any amount, and his father would consume even more than 
his mother. He had a theory that Ulick had wriggled out of an 
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“affair” at Nice: there had once been a flurry at home, a regular 
panic, after which they all went to bed and took medicine, not to 
be accounted for on any other supposition. Morgan had a romantic 
imagination, fed by poetry and history, and he would have liked 
those who “bore his name” (as he used to say to Pemberton with 
the humour that made his sensitiveness manly), to have a proper 
spirit. But their one idea was to get in with people who didn't want 
them and to take snubs as if they were honourable scars. Why 
people didn’t want them more he didn’t know — that was people’s 
own affair; after all they were not superficially repulsive — they were 
a hundred times cleverer than most of the dreary grandees, the 
“poor swells” they rushed about Europe to catch up with, “After 
all, they are amusing — they are!" Morgan used to say, with the 
wisdom of the ages. To which Pemberton always replied: “Amusing 
— the great Moreen troupe? Why, they’re altogether delightful; and 
if it were not for the hitch that you and I (feeble performers!) make 
in the ensemble, they would carry everything before them.” 

What the boy couldn’t get over was that this particular blight 
seemed, in a tradition of self-respect, so undeserved and so arbitrary 
No doubt people had a right to take the line they liked; but why 
should his people have liked the line of pushing and toadying and 
lying and cheating? What had their forefathers — all decent folk, so 
far as he knew— done to them, or what had he done to them? Who 
had poisoned their blood with the fifth-rate social ideal, the fixed 
idea of making smart acquaintances and getting into the monde 
chic, especially when it was foredoomed to failure and exposure? 
I'hey showed so what they were after; that was what made the 
people they wanted not want them. And never a movement of 
dignity, never a throb of shame at looking each other in the face, 
never any independence or resentment or disgust. If his father or 
his brother would only knock some one down once or twice a year! 
Clever as they were they never guessed how they appeared. They 
were good-natured, yes — as good-natured as Jews at the doors of 
clothing-shops! But was that the model one wanted one’s family to 
follow? Morgan had dim memories of an old grandfather, the 
maternal, in New York, whom he had been taken across the ocean 
to see, at the age of five: a gentleman with a high neckcloth and a 
good deal of pronunciation, who wore a dress-coat in the morning, 
which made one wonder what he wore in the evening, and had, or 
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was supposed to have, '‘property” and something to do with the 
Bible Society. It couldn’t have been but that he was a good type. 
Pemberton himself remembered Mrs. Clancy, a widowed sister of 
Mr. Moreen’s, who was as irritating as a moral tale and had paid a 
fortnight’s visit to the family at Nice shortly after he came to live 
with them. She was “pure and refined,” as Amy said, over the banjo, 
and had the air of not knowing what they meant and of keeping 
something back. Pemberton judged that what she kept back was an 
approval of many of their ways; therefore it was to be supposed that 
she too was of a good type, and that Mr. and Mrs. Moreen and Ulick 
and Paula and Amy might easily have been better if they would. 

But that they wouldn’t was more and more perceptible from day 
to day. They continued to “chivey,” as Morgan called it. and in 
due time became aware of a variety of reasons for proceeding to 
Venice. They mentioned a great many of them — they were always 
strikingly frank, and had the brightest friendly chatter, at the late 
foreign breakfast in especial, before the ladies had made up their 
faces, when they leaned their arms on the table, had something to 
follow the demi-tasse, and, in the heat of familiar discussion as to 
what they “really ought” to do, fell inevitably into the languages 
in which they could tutoyer. Even Pemberton liked them, then; he 
could endure even Ulick when he heard him give his little flat voice 
for the “sweet sea-city.” I'hal was what made him have a sneaking 
kindness for them — that they were so out of the workaday world 
and kept him so out of it. The summer had waned when, with cries 
of ecstasy, they all passed out on the balcony that overhung the 
Grand Canal; the sunsets were splendid — the Dorringtons had 
arrived. The Dorringtons were the only reason they had not talked 
of at breakfast; but the reasons that they didn’t talk of at breakfast 
always came out in the end. The Dorringtons, on the other hand, 
came out very little; or else, when they did, they stayed — as was 
natural — for hours, during which periods Mrs. Moreen and the 
girls sometimes called at their hotel (to see if they had returned) as 
many as three times running. The gondola was for the ladies; for 
in Venice too there were “days,” which Mrs. Moreen knew in their 
order an hour after she arrived. She immediately took one herself, 
to which the Dorringtons never came, though on a certain occasion 
when Pemberton and his pupil were together at St. Mark’s — where, 
taking the best walks they had ever had and haunting a hundred 
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churches, they spent a great deal of time— they saw the old lord 
turn up with Mr. Moreen and Ulick, who showed him the dim 
basilica as if it belonged to them. Pemberton noted how much less, 
among its curiosities. Lord Dorrington carried himself as a man of 
the world; wondering too whether, for such services, his companions 
took a fee from him. The autumn, at any rate, waned, the Dorring- 
tons departed, and Lord Verschoyle, the eldest son, had proposed 
neither for Amy nor for Paula. 

One sad November day, while the wind roared round the old 
palace and the rain lashed the lagoon, Pemberton, for exercise and 
even somewhat for warmth (the Moreens were horribly frugal about 
fires — it was a cause of suffering to their inmate), walked up and 
down the big bare sala with his pupil. The scagliola floor was cold, 
the high battered casements shook in the storm, and the stately 
decay of the place was unrelieved by a particle of furniture. Pem- 
berton's spirits were low, and it came over him that the fortune of 
the Moreens was now even lower. A blast of desolation, a prophecy 
of disaster and disgrace, seemed to draw through the comfortless 
hall. Mr. Moreen and Ulick were in the Piazza, looking out for 
something, strolling drearily, in mackintoshes, under the arcades; 
but still, in spite of mackintoshes unmistakable men of the world, 
Paula and Amy were in bed — it might have been thought they were 
staying there to keep warm. Pemberton looked askance at the boy 
at his side, to see to what extent he was conscious of these portents. 
But Morgan, luckily for him, was now mainly conscious of growing 
taller and stronger and indeed of being in his fifteenth year. This 
fact was intensely interesting to him — it was the basis of a private 
theory (which, however, he had imparted to his tutor) that in a 
little while he should stand on his own feet. He considered that the 
situation would change — that, in short, he should be “finished,” 
grown up, producible in the world of affairs and ready to prove 
himself of sterling ability. Sharply as he was capable, at times, of 
questioning his circumstances, there were happy hours when he 
was as superficial as a child; the proof of which was his fundamental 
assumption that he should presently go to Oxford, to Pemberton’s 
college, and, aided and abetted by Pemberton, do the most wonder- 
ful things. It vexed Pemberton to see how little, in such a project, 
he took account of ways and means: on other matters he was so 
sceptical about them. Pemberton tried to imagine the Moreens at 
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Oxford, and fortunately failed; yet unless they were to remove there 
as a family there would be no modus vivendi for Morgan. How 
could he live without an allowance, and where was the allowance 
to come from? He (Pemberton) might live on Morgan; but how 
could Morgan live on him? What was to become of him anyhow? 
Somehow, the fact that he was a big boy now, with better prospects 
of health, made the question of his future more difficult. So long 
as he was frail the consideration that he inspired seemed enough 
of an answer to it. But at the bottom of Pemberton’s heart was the 
recognition of his probably being strong enough to live and not 
strong enough to thrive. He himself, at any rate, was in a period of 
natural, boyish rosiness about all this, so that the beating of the 
tempest seemed to him only the voice of life and the challenge of 
fate. He had on his shabby little overcoat, with the collar up, but 
he was enjoying his walk. 

It was interrupted at last by the appearance of his mother at the 
end of the sala. She beckoned to Morgan to come to her, and while 
Pemberton saw him, complacent, pass down the long vista, over the 
damp false marble, he wondered what was in the air. Mrs. Moreen 
said a word to the boy and made him go into the room she had 
quitted. Then, having closed the door after him, she directed her 
steps swiftly to Pemberton. There was something in the air, but his 
wildest flight of fancy wouldn’t have suggested what it proved to be. 
She signified that she had made a pretext to get Morgan out of the 
way, and then she inquired — ^without hesitation — if the young man 
could lend her sixty francs. While, before bursting into a laugh, he 
stared at her with surprise, she declared that she was awfully pressed 
for the money; she was desperate for it — it would save her life. 

“Dear lady, e'est trop fort!'* Pemberton laughed. “Where in the 
world do you suppose I should get sixty francs, du train dont vous 
allez?'* 

“I thought you worked — ^wrote things; don’t they pay you?'' 

“Not a penny.” 

“Are you such a fool as to work for nothing?” 

“You ought surely to know that.” 

Mrs. Moreen stared an instant, then she coloured a little. Pem- 
berton saw she had quite forgotten the terms — if “terms” they could 
be called — that he had ended by accepting from herself; they had 
burdened her memory as little as her conscience. “Oh, yes, I see 
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what you mean ^you have been very nice about that; but why go 
back to it so often? She had been perfectly urbane with him ever 
since the rough scene of explanation in his room, the morning he 
made her accept his “terms’* — the necessity of his making his case 
known to Morgan. She had felt no resentment, after seeing that 
there was no danger of Morgan’s taking the matter up with her. 
Indeed, attributing this immunity to the good taste of his influence 
with the boy, she had once said to Pemberton: “My dear fellow; it*s 
an immense comfort you’re a gentleman.’’ She repeated this, in 
substance, now. “Of course you’re a gentleman — that’s a bother the 
IcssI’’ Pemberton reminded her that he had not “gone back” to 
anything; and she also repeated her prayer that, somewhere and 
somehow, he would find her sixty francs. He took the liberty of 
declaring that if he could find them it wouldn’t be to lend them to 
her — as to which he consciously did himself injustice, knowing that 
if he had them he would certainly place them in her hand. He 
accused himself, at bottom and with some truth, of a fantastic, 
demoralised sympathy with her. If misery made strange bedfellows 
it also made strange sentiments. It was moreover a part of the 
demoralisation and of the general bad effect of living with such 
people that one had to make rough retorts, quite out of the tradi- 
tion of good manners. “Morgan, Morgan, to what pass have I come 
for you?’’ he privately exclaimed, while Mrs. Moreen floated volu- 
minously down the sala again, to liberate the boy; groaning, as she 
went, that everything was too odious. 

Before the boy was liberated there came a thump at the door 
communicating with the staircase, followed by the apparition of a 
dripping youth who poked in his head. Pemberton recognised him 
as the bearer of a telegram and recognised the telegram as addressed 
to himself. Morgan came back as, after glancing at the signature 
(that of a friend in London), he was reading the words: “Found 
jolly job for you — engagement to coach opulent youth on own 
terms. Come immediately.’’ The answer, happily, was paid, and the 
messenger waited. Morgan, who had drawn near, waited too, and 
looked hard at Pemberton; and Pemberton, after a moment, having 
met his look, handed him the telegram. It was really by wise looks 
(they knew each other so well), that, while the telegraph-boy, in his 
waterproof cape, made a great puddle on the floor, the thing was 
settled between them. Pemberton wrote the answer with a pencil 
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against the frescoed wall, and the messenger departed. When 
had gone Pemberton said to Morgan: 

*‘ril make a tremendous charge; 1*11 earn a lot of money in a 
short time, and we*ll live on it.” 

“Well, I hope the opulent youth will be stupid — ^he probably 
will — ** Morgan parenthesised, “and keep you a long time.” 

“Of course, the longer he keeps me the more we shall have for our 
old age.” 

“But suppose they don't pay youl” Morgan awfully suggested. 

“Oh, there are not two such — 1” Pemberton paused, he was on 
the point of using an invidious term. Instead of this he said “two 
such chances.” 

Morgan flushed — the tears came to his eyes. **Dites toujours, two 
such rascally crewsi” Then, in a different tone, he added: “Happy 
opulent youthi” 

“Not if he's stupid!” 

“Oh, they’re happier then. But you can’t have everything, can 
you?” the boy smiled. 

Pemberton held him, his hands on his shoulders. “What will 
become of you, what will you do?” He thought of Mrs. Moreen, 
desperate for sixty francs. 

“I shall turn into a man.” And then, as if he recognised all the 
bearings of Pemberton's allusion: “I shall get on with them better 
when you're not here,” 

“Ah, don't say that — it sounds as if I set you against them!” 

“You do— the sight of you. It's all right; you know what I mean. 
I shall be beautiful. I'll take their affairs in hand; I’ll marry my 
sisters.” 

“You’ll marry yourself!” joked Pemberton; as high, rather tense 
pleasantry would evidently be the right, or the safest, tone for their 
separation. 

It was, however, not purely in this strain that Morgan suddenly 
asked: “But I say — ^how will you get to your jolly job? You’ll have 
to telegraph to the opulent youth for money to come on.” 

Pemberton bethought himself. “They won't like that, will they?” 

“Oh, look out for them!” 

Then Pemberton brought out his remedy. “I'll go to the American 
Consul; I'll borrow some money of him — ^just for the few days, on 
the strength of the telegram.” 
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Morgan was hilarious. "Show him the telegram — then stay and 
keep the money!" 

Pemberton entered into the joke enough to reply that, for Mor- 
gan, he was really capable of that; but the boy, growing more 
serious, and to prove that he hadn't meant what he said, not only 
hurried him off to the Consulate (since he was to start that evening, 
as he had wired to his friend), but insisted on going with him. They 
splashed through the tortuous perforations and over the hump- 
backed bridges, and they passed through the Piazza, where they saw 
Mr. Moreen and Ulick go into a jeweller's shop. The Consul proved 
accommodating (Pemberton said it wasn't the letter, but Morgan's 
grand air), and on their way back they went into St. Mark’s for a 
hushed ten minutes. Later they took up and kept up the fun of it 
to the very end; and it seemed to Pemberton a part of that fun that 
Mrs. Moreen, who was very angry when he had announced to her 
his intention, should charge him, grotesquely and vulgarly, and in 
reference to the loan she had vainly endeavoured to effect, with 
bolting lest they should “get something out" of him. On the other 
hand he had to do Mr. Moreen and Ulick the justice to recognise 
that when, on coming in, they heard the cruel news, they took it 
like perfect men of the world. 
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w„ Pemberton got at work with the opulent youth, who was 
to be taken in hand for Balliol, he found himself unable to say 
whether he was really an idiot or it was only, on his own part, the 
long association with an intensely living little mind that made him 
seem so. From Morgan he heard half-a-dozen times: the boy wrote 
charming young letters, a patchwork of tongues, with indulgent 
postsaipts in the family Volapuk and, in little squares and rounds 
and aannies of the text, the drollest illustrations— letters that he 
was divided between the impulse to show his present disciple, as a 
kind of wasted incentive, and the sense of something in them that 
was profanable by publicity. The opulent youth went up, in due 
course, and failed to pass; but it seemed to add to the presumption 
that brilliancy was not expected of him all at once that his parents, 
condoning the lapse, which they good-naturedly treated as little as 
possible as if it were Pemberton’s, should have sounded the rally 
again, begged the young coach to keep his pupil in hand another 
year. 

The young coach was now in a position to lend Mrs, Moreen 
sixty francs, and he sent her a post-office order for the amount. In 
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return for this favour he received a frantic, scribbled line from her; 
“Implore you to come back instantly-— Morgan dreadfully ill.” 
They were on the rebound, once more in Paris— often as Pemberton 
had seen them depressed he had never seen them crushed — and 
communication was therefore rapid. He wrote to the boy to ascer- 
tain the state of his health, but he received no answer to his letter. 
Accordingly he took an abrupt leave of the opulent youth and, 
crossing the Channel, alighted at the small hotel, in the quarter of 
the Champs Elys^es, of which Mrs. Moreen had given him the 
address. A deep if dumb dissatisfaction with this lady and her com- 
panions bore him company: they couldn’t be vulgarly honest, but 
they could live at hotels, in velvety entresols, amid a smell of burnt 
pastilles, in the most expensive city in Europe. When he had left 
them, in Venice, it was with an irrepressible suspicion that some- 
thing was going to happen; but the only thing that had happened 
was that they succeeded in getting away. “How is he? where is he?" 
he asked of Mrs. Moreen; but before she could speak, these ques- 
tions were answered by the pressure round his neck of a pair of 
arms, in shrunken sleeves, which were perfectly capable of an effu- 
sive young foreign squeeze. 

“Dreadfully ill — I don’t see it I” the young man cried. And then, 
to Morgan: “Why on earth didn’t you relieve me? Why didn’t you 
answer my letter?” 

Mrs. Moreen declared that when she wrote he was very bad, and 
Pemberton learned at the same time from the boy that he had 
answered every letter he had received. This led to the demonstration 
that Pemberton’s note had been intercepted. Mrs. Moreen was pre- 
pared to see the fact exposed, as Pemberton perceived, the moment 
he faced her, that she was prepared for a good many other things. 
She was prepared above all to maintain that she had acted from a 
sense of duty, that she was enchanted she had got him over, what- 
ever they might say; and that it was useless of him to pretend that 
he didn’t know, in all his bones, that his place at such a time was 
with Morgan. He had taken the boy away from them, and now he 
had no right to abandon him. He had created for himself the 
gravest responsibilities; he must at least abide by what he had done. 

“Taken him away from you?” Pemberton exclaimed indignantly. 

“Do it — do it, for pity’s sake; that’s just what I want. I can’t 
stand this — ^and such scenes. They’re treacherous!” These words 
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broke from Morgan, who had intermitted his embrace, in a key 
which made Pemberton turn quickly to him, to see that he had 
suddenly seated himself, was breathing with evident diflSculty and 
was very pale. 

‘‘Now do you say he*s not ill — ^my precious pet?” shouted his 
mother, dropping on her knees before him with clasped hands, but 
touching him no more than if he had been a gilded idol. “It will 
pass — it's only for an instant; but don't say such dreadful thingsl'* 

“I'm all right — all right,” Morgan panted to Pemberton, whom 
he sat looking up at with a strange smile, his hands resting on either 
side on the sofa. 

“Now do you pretend I’ve been treacherous — that I’ve deceived?” 
Mrs. Moreen flashed at Pemberton as she got up. 

“It isn’t he says it, it’s 11” the boy returned, apparently easier, 
but sinking back against the wall; while Pemberton, who had sat 
down beside him, taking his hand, bent over him. 

“Darling child, one does what one can; there are so many things 
to consider,” urged Mrs. Moreen. “It’s his place — ^his only place. 
You see you think it is now.” 

“Take me away — take me away,” Morgan went on, smiling to 
Pemberton from his white face. 

“Where shall I take you, and how — oh, how, my boy?” the young 
man stammered, thinking of the rude way in which his friends in 
London held that, for his convenience, and without a pledge of 
instantaneous return, he had thrown them over; of the just resent- 
ment with which they would already have called in a successor, and 
of the little help as regarded finding fresh employment that resided 
for him in the flatness of his having failed to pass his pupil. 

“Oh, we’ll settle that. You used to talk about it,” said Morgan. 
“If we can only go, all the rest’s a detail.” 

“Talk about it as much as you like, but don’t think you can 
attempt it. Mr. Moreen would never consent — it would be so pre- 
carious,” Pemberton’s hostess explained to him. Then to Morgan 
she explained: “It would destroy our peace, it would break our 
hearts. Now that he's back it will be all the same again. You’ll have 
your life, your work and your freedom, and we’ll all be happy as 
we used to be. You’ll bloom and grow perfectly well, and we won't 
have any more silly experiments, will we? They're too absurd. It's 
Mr. Pemberton’s place — every one in his place. You in yours, your 
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papa in his, me in mine — rCesUce pas, cherit Well all forget how 
foolish weVe been, and we’ll have lovely times.’' 

She continued to talk and to surge vaguely about the little draped, 
stuffy salon, while Pemberton sat with the boy, whose colour grad- 
ually came back; and she mixed up her reasons, dropping that 
there were going to be changes, that the other children might 
scatter (who knew? — Paula had her ideas), and that then it might be 
fancied how much the poor old parent-birds would want the little 
nestling. Morgan looked at Pemberton, who wouldn’t let him move; 
and Pemberton knew exactly how he felt at hearing himself called a 
little nestling. He admitted that he had had one or two bad days, 
but he protested afresh against the iniquity of his mother’s having 
made them the ground of an appeal to poor Pemberton. Poor 
Pemberton could laugh now, apart from the comicality of Mrs. 
Moreen’s producing so much philosophy for her defense (she seemed 
to shake it out of her agitated petticoats, which knocked over the 
light gilt chairs), so little did the sick boy strike him as qualified 
to repudiate any advantage. 

He himself was in for it, at any rate. He should have Morgan 
on his hands again indefinitely; though indeed he saw the lad had 
a private theory to produce which would be intended to smooth 
this down. He was obliged to him for it in advance; but the sug- 
gested amendment didn’t keep his heart from sinking a little, any 
more than it prevented him from accepting the prospect on the 
spot, with some confidence moreover that he would do so even 
better if he could have a little supper. Mrs. Moreen threw out more 
hints about the changes that were to be looked for, but she was 
such a mixture of smiles and shudders (she confessed she was very 
nervous), that he couldn’t tell whether she were in high feather or 
only in hysterics. If the family were really at last going to pieces 
why shouldn’t she recognise the necessity of pitching Morgan into 
some sort of lifeboat? 7 his presumption was fostered by the fact 
that they were established in luxurious quarters in the capital of 
pleasure; that was exactly where they naturally would be established 
in view of going to pieces. Moreover didn’t she mention that Mr. 
Moreen and the others were enjoying themselves at the opera with 
Mr. Granger, and wasn’t that also precisely where one would look 
for them on the eve of a smash? Pemberton gathered that Mr. 
Granger was a rich, vacant American — a big bill with a flourishy 
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heading and no items; so that one of Paula's “ideas" was probably 
that this time she had really done it, which was indeed an unprece- 
dented blow to the general cohesion. And if the cohesion was to 
terminate what was to become of poor Pemberton? He felt quite 
enough bound up with them to figure, to his alarm, as a floating 
spar in case of a wreck. 

It was Morgan who eventually asked if no supper had been 
ordered for him; sitting with him below, later, at the dim, delayed 
meal, in the presence of a great deal of corded green plush, a plate 
of ornamental biscuit and a languor marked on the part of the 
waiter. Mrs. Moreen had explained that they had been obliged to 
secure a room for the visitor out of the house; and Morgan’s con- 
solation (he offered it while Pemberton reflected on the nastiness 
of lukewarm sauces), proved to be, largely, that this circumstance 
would facilitate their escape. He talked of their escape (recurring 
to it often afterwards), as if they were making up a “boy's book" 
together. But he likewise expressed his sense that there was some- 
thing in the air, that the Moreens couldn't keep it up much longer. 
In point of fact, as Pemberton was to see, they kept it up for five 
or six months. All the while, however, Morgan’s contention was 
designed to cheer him. Mr. Moreen and Ulick, whom he had met 
the day after his return, accepted that return like perfect men of 
the world. If Paula and Amy treated it even with less formality an 
allowance was to be made for them, inasmuch as Mr. Granger had 
not come to the opera after all. He had only placed his box at their 
service, with a bouquet for each of the party; there was even one 
apiece, embittering the thought of his profusion, for Mr. Moreen 
and Ulick. “They're all like that," was Morgan’s comment; “at the 
very last, just when we think we've got them fast, we're chuckedi" 

Morgan's comments, in these days, were more and more free; 
they even included a large recognition of the extraordinary tender- 
ness with which he had been treated while Pemberton was away. 
Oh, yes, they couldn't do enough to be nice to him, to show him 
they had him on their mind and make up for his loss. That was just 
what made the whole thing so sad, and him so glad, after all, of 
Pemberton's return — ^he had to keep thinking of their affection 
less, had less sense of obligation. Pemberton laughed out at this 
last reason, and Morgan blushed and said; “You know what I 
mean." Pemberton knew perfectly what he meant; but there were 
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a good many things it didn’t make any clearer. This episode o£ his 
second sojourn in Paris stretched itself out wearily, with their 
resumed readings and wanderings and maunderings, their potterings 
on the quays, their haun tings of the museums, their occasional 
lingerings in the Palais Royal, when the first sharp weather came 
on and there was a comfort in warm emanations, before Che vet’s 
wonderful succulent window. Morgan wanted to hear a great deal 
about the opulent youth — he took an immense interest in him. 
^ome of the details of his opulence — Pemberton could spare him 
none of them — evidently intensified the boy’s appreciation of all his 
friend had given up to come back to him; but in addition to the 
greater reciprocity established by such a renunciation he had always 
his little brooding theory, in which there was a frivolous gaiety too, 
that their long probation was drawing to a close. Morgan’s convic- 
tion that the Moreens couldn’t go on much longer kept pace with 
the unexpended impetus with which, from month to month, they 
did go on. Three weeks after Pemberton had rejoined them they 
went on to another hotel, a dingier one than the first; but Morgan 
rejoiced that his tutor had at least still not sacrificed the advantage 
of a room outside. He clung to the romantic utility of this when the 
day, or rather the night, should arrive for their escape. 

For the first time, in this complicated connection, Pemberton felt 
sore and exasperated. It was, as he had said to Mrs. Moreen in 
Venice, trap fort — everything was trop fort. He could neither really 
throw off his blighting burden nor find in it the benefit of a pacified 
conscience or of a rewarded affection. He had spent all the money 
that he had earned in England, and he felt that his youth was going 
and that he was getting nothing back for it. It was all very well for 
Morgan to seem to consider that he would make up to him for all 
inconveniences by settling himself upon him permanently — there 
was an irritating flaw in such a view. He saw what the boy had in 
his mind; the conception that as his friend had had the generosity 
to come back to him he must show his gratitude by giving him his 
life. But the poor friend didn't desire the gift— what could he do 
with Morgan's life? Of course at the same time that Pemberton 
was irritated he remembered the reason, which was very honourable 
to Morgan and which consisted simply of the fact that he was per- 
petually making one forget that he was after all only a child. If one 
dealt with him on a different basis one’s misadventures were one's 
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own fault. So Pemberton waited in a queer confusion of yearning 
and alarm for the catastrophe which was held to hang over the 
house of Moreen, of which he certainly at moments felt the symp- 
toms brush his cheek and as to which he wondered much in what 
form it would come. 

Perhaps it would take the form of dispersal — a frightened sauve 
qui pent, a scuttling into selfish corners. Certainly they were less 
elastic than of yore; they were evidently looking for something they 
didn’t find. The Dorringtons hadn’t reappeared, the princes had 
scattered; wasn’t that the beginning of the end? Mrs. Moreen had 
lost her reckoning of the famous “days”; her social calendar was 
blurred — it had turned its face to the wall. Pembeiton suspected 
that the great, the cruel, discomfiture had been the extraordinary 
behaviour of Mr. Granger, who seemed not to know what he 
wanted, or, what was much worse, what they wanted. He kept 
sending flowers, as if to bestrew the path of his retreat, which was 
never the path of return. Flowers were all very well, but — Pemberton 
could complete the proposition. It was now positively conspicuous 
that in the long run the Moreens were a failure; so that the young 
man was almost grateful the run had not been short. Mr. Moreen, 
indeed, was still occasionally able to get away on business, and, what 
w'as more surprising, he was also able to get back. Ulick had no 
club, but you could not have discovered it from his appearance, 
which was as much as ever that of a person looking at life from the 
window of such an institution; therefore Pemberton was doubly 
astonished at an answer he once heard him make to his mother, in 
the desperate tone of a man familiar with the worst privations. Her 
question Pemberton had not quite caught; it appeared to be an 
appeal for a suggestion as to whom they could get to take Amy. 
“Let the devil take her I” Ulick snapped; so that Pemberton could 
see that not only they had lost their amiability, but had ceased to 
believe in themselves. He could also see that if Mrs. Moreen was 
trying to get people to take her children she might be regarded as 
closing the hatches for the storm. But Morgan would be the last 
she would part with. 

One winter afternoon — it was a Sunday — ^he and the boy walked 
far together in the Bois de Boulogne. The evening was so splendid, 
the cold lemon-coloured sunset so clear, the stream of carriages and 
pedestrians so amusing and the fascination of Paris so great, that 
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they stayed out later than usual and became aware that they would 
have to hurry home to arrive in time for dinner. They hurried 
accordingly, arm-in-arm, good-humoured and hungry, agreeing that 
there was nothing like Paris after all and that after all, too, that had 
come and gone they were not yet sated with innocent pleasures. 
When they reached the hotel they found that, though scandalously 
late, they were in time for all the dinner they were likely to sit 
down to. Confusion reigned in the apartments of the Moreens (very 
shabby ones this time, but the best in the house), and before the 
interrupted service of the table (with objects displaced almost as if 
there had been a scuffle, and a great wine stain from an overturned 
bottle), Pemberton could not blink the fact that there had been 
a scene of proprietary mutiny. The storm had come — they were all 
seeking refuge. The hatches were down — Paula and Amy were in- 
visible (they had never tried the most casual art upon Pemberton, 
but he felt that they had enough of an eye to him not to wish to 
meet him as young ladies whose frocks had been confiscated), and 
Ulick appeared to have jumped overboard. In a word, the host and 
his staff had ceased to “go on“ at the pace of their guests, and the 
air of embarrassed detention, thanks to a pile of gaping trunks in 
the passage, was strangely commingled with the air of indignant 
withdrawal. 

When Morgan took in all this — and he took it in very quickly — 
he blushed to the roots of his hair. He had walked, from his infancy, 
among difficulties and dangers, but he had never seen a public 
exposure. Pemberton noticed, in a second glance at him, that the 
tears had rushed into his eyes and that they were tears of bitter 
shame. He wondered for an instant, for the boy's sake, whether he 
might successfully pretend not to understand. Not successfully, he 
felt, as Mr. and Mrs. Moreen, dinnerless by their extinguished 
hearth, rose before him in their little dishonoured salon, consider- 
ing apparently with much intensity what lively capital would be 
next on their list. They were not prostrate, but they were very pale, 
and Mrs. Moreen had evidently been crying. Pemberton quickly 
learned however that her grief was not for the loss of her dinner, 
much as she usually enjoyed it, but on account of a necessity much 
more tragic. She lost no time in laying this necessity bare, in telling 
him how the change had come, the bolt had fallen, and how they 
would all have to turn themselves about. Therefore cruel as it was 
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to them to part with their darling she must look to him to carry 
a little further the influence he had so fortunately acquired with 
the boy — to induce his young charge to follow him into some modest 
retreat. They depended upon him, in a word, to take their delight- 
ful child temporarily under his protection — it would leave Mr. 
Moreen and herself so much more free to give the proper attention 
(too little, alas I had been given), to the readjustment of their affairs. 

“We trust you — we feel that we can,” said Mrs. Moreen, slowly 
rubbing her plump white hands and looking, with compunction, 
hard at Morgan, whose chin, not to take liberties, her husband 
stroked with a tentative paternal forefinger. 

“Oh, yes; we feel that we can. We trust Mr. Pemberton fully, 
Morgan,” Mr. Moreen conceded. 

Pemberton wondered again if he might pretend not to under- 
stand; but the idea was painfully complicated by the immediate 
perception that Morgan had understood. 

“Do you mean that he may take me to live with him — for ever 
and ever?” cried the boy. “Away, away, anywhere he likes?” 

“For ever and ever? Comme vous-y-allezr Mr. Moreen laughed 
indulgently. “For as long as Mr. Pemberton may be so good.” 

“We’ve struggled, we’ve suffered,” his wife went on; “but you’ve 
made him so your own that we’ve already been through the worst 
of the sacrifice.” 

Morgan had turned away from his father — he stood looking at 
Pemberton with a light in his face. His blush had died out, but 
something had come that was brighter and more vivid. He had a 
moment of boyish joy, scarcely mitigated by the reflection that, with 
this unexpected consecration of his hope — too sudden and too 
violent; the thing was a good deal less like a boy’s book — the 
“escape” was left on their hands. The boyish joy was there for an 
instant, and Pemberton was almost frightened at the revelation of 
gratitude and affection that shone through his humiliation. When 
Morgan stammered “My dear fellow, what do you say to that}** 
he felt that he should say something enthusiastic. But he was still 
more frightened at something else that immediately followed and 
that made the lad sit down quickly on the nearest chair. He had 
turned very white and had raised his hand to his left side. They 
were all tiu-ee looking at him, but Mrs. Moreen was the first to 
bound forward. “Ah, his darling little heart!” she broke out; and 
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this time, on her knees before him and without respect for the 
idol, she caught him ardently in her arms. “You walked him too 
far, you hurried him too fasti “ she tossed over her shoulder at Pem- 
berton. The boy made no protest, and the next instant his mother, 
still holding him, sprang up with her face convulsed and with the 
terrified cry “Help, helpl he’s going, he’s gone!” Pemberton saw, 
with equal horror, by Morgan’s own stricken face, that he was gone. 
He pulled him half out of his mother’s hands, and for a moment, 
while they held him together, they looked, in their dismay, into 
each other’s eyes. “He couldn’t stand it, with his infirmity,’’ said 
Pemberton — “the shock, the whole scene, the violent emotion.’’ 

“But I thought he wanted to go to you!’' wailed Mrs. Moreen. 

“I told you he didn’t, my dear,** argued Mr. Moreen. He was 
trembling all over, and he was, in his way, as deeply affected as his 
wife. But, after the first, he took his bereavement like a man of the 
world. 
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The Turn of the Screw 


X OR sheer measureless evil and horror there are very few tales in 
world literature that can compare with The Turn of the Screw. 
Its plot was suggested to James by a story he had heard about a 
couple of small children in a remote place, to whom the “spirits 
of certain ‘bad’ servants, dead in the employ of the house, were 
believed to have appeared with the design of ‘getting hold' of them.” 
In his characteristic way he felt that more details would be super- 
fluous, as he had heard quite enough to make the “vividest little 
note for sinister romance” he had ever jotted down. 

In writing his bogey-tale James succeeded so well in conveying 
a sense of dreadful and unguessable things that upon its publication 
(1898) he found himself answering questions that apparently he 
prefened not to answer. Some readers determined to satisfy their 
curiosity by applying directly to the author, and to judge by the 
vagueness and coyness of his replies, James was deliberately trying 
to choke off the discussion. Thus he wrote to F. W. H. Myers 
(December 19, 1898) that The Turn of the Screw was a “very 
mechanical matter ... an inferior, a merely pictorial subject and 
rather a shameless potboiler.” But this dismissal of the story jibes 
not at all with its inclusion in the collected edition and the long 
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and serious examination of it in the preface. One suspects that 
knowing as he did the prudishness of his Anglo-American public 
and its signal capacity to consider itself outraged, he was at first 
disposed to pass off his “designed horror” as a piece of mystification 
pure and simple. But so to read the story is to do it an injustice. 
Mystification in art is of the same order as naivety, of which James 
once said that it is “like a zero in a number: its importance depends 
on the figure it is united with.*' And it is not difficult to see that in 
The Turn of the Screw the clement of mystification is united with 
an element of morbid sexuality. It is the sexuality expressed through 
the machinery of the supernatural that makes for the overwhelming 
effect. 

That the “badness” of the prowling demonic spirits is of an erotic 
nature is shown by everything we are allowed to learn about them. 
Mrs. Grose, the housekeeper, tells the governess that Peter Quint 
“did what he wished” not only with Miss Jessel but also with the 
children. He “played” with them, and altogether he was “much 
too free . . . there had been matters in his life — strange passages and 
perils, secret disorders, vices more than suspected. ..." Thus to 
interpret the story, that is in terms of the reality of Peter Quint and 
Miss Jessel's “badness,” enables us to take it as given and at the same 
time to take it as a study in abnormal psychology. 

Attempts to explain away the ghosts arc but a fallacy of rational- 
ism. There is the theory, for example, propounded by Edna Kenton 
and Edmund Wilson, which places the governess in the center of 
the plot as a case of sex-repression; in this manner the ghosts are 
immediately accounted for as hallucinations, the products of her 
neurosis. For one thing, there is not quite enough evidence to sup- 
port this theory; it glosses over the fact that Mrs. Grose confirms 
the governess's minute description of Peter Quint; for another, the 
Freudian insight which this theory puts into operation is so elemen- 
tary as to make the story less rather than more interesting. It lets 
off, so to speak, too many of the agents — the servants and the chil- 
dren. Of course, there is no doubt that the story may be read that 
way, but that is by no means the same as saying that such a reading 
conforms with the author’s intention. 

So far as intention goes, we should keep in mind that in James 
we are always justified in assuming the maximum; and the trouble 
with the governess theory is that it reduces the intention to a 
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minitnum. In The Turn of the Screw James strove above all to 
expand the limits of suggestion. “What, in the last analysis,” he 
remarks in the preface, “had I to give the sense of? Of their being, 
the haunting pair, capable, as the phrase is, of everything— that is 
of exerting, in respect to the children, the very worst action small 
victims so conditioned might be conceived as subject to. . . . Only 
make the reader’s general vision intense, I said to myself . . . and his 
own experience, his own imagination . . . will supply him quite 
sufficiently with all the particulars. Make him think the evil, make 
him think it for himself. . . 




XHE Story had held us, round the fire, sufficiently breathless, but 
except the obvious remark that it was gruesome, as, on Christmas 
eve in an old house, a strange tale should essentially be, I remember 
no comment uttered till somebody happened to say that it was the 
only case he had met in which sucii a visitation had fallen on a 
child. I’hc case, I may mention, was that of an apparition in just 
such an old house as had gathered us for the occasion — an appear- 
ance, of a dreadful kind, to a little boy sleeping in the room with 
his mother and waking her up in the terror of it; waking her not to 
dissipate his dread and soothe him to sleep again, but to encounter 
also, herself, before she had succeeded in doing so, the same sight 
that had shaken him. It was this observation that drew from Doug- 
las — not immediately, but later in the evening — a reply that had 
the interesting consequence to which I call attention. Someone else 
told a story not particularly effective, which I saw he was not follow- 
ing. This I took for a sign that he had himself something to produce 
and that we should only have to wait. We waited in fact till two 
nights later; but that same evening, before we scattered, he brought 
out what was in his mind. 
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“I quite agree — in regard to Griffin’s ghost, or whatever it was — 
that its appearing first to the little boy, at so tender an age, adds 
a particular touch. But it’s not the first occurrence of its charming 
kind that I know to have involved a child. If the child gives the 
effect another turn of the screw, what do you say to two chil- 
dren ?” 

’’We say, of course,” somebody exclaimed, “that they give two 
tumsi Also that we want to hear about them.” 

I can see Douglas there before the fire, to which he had got up 
to present his back, looking down at his interlocutor with his hands 
in his pockets. “Nobody but me, till now, has ever heard. It’s quite 
too horrible.” This, naturally, was declared by several voices to give 
the thing the utmost price, and our friend, with quiet art, prepared 
his triumph by turning his eyes over the rest of us and going on: 
“It’s beyond everything. Nothing at all that I know touches it.” 

“For sheer terror?” I remember asking. 

He seemed to say it was not so simple as that; to be really at a 
loss how to qualify it. He passed his hand over his eyes, made a 
little wincing grimace. “For dreadful — drcadfulnessi” 

“Oh, how delicious I” cried one of the women. 

He took no notice of her; he looked at me, but as if, instead of 
me, he saw what he spoke of. “For general uncanny ugliness and 
horror and pain.” 

“Well then,” I said, “just sit right down and begin.” 

He turned round to the fire, gave a kick to a log, watched it an 
instant. Then as he faced us again: “I can't begin. I shall have to 
send to town.” There was a unanimous groan at this, and much 
reproach; after which, in his preoccupied way, he explained. “The 
story’s written. It’s in a locked drawer — it has not been out for 
years. I could write to my man and enclose the key; he could send 
down the packet as he finds it.” It was to me in particular that he 
appeared to propound this — appeared almost to appeal for aid not 
to hesitate. He had broken a thickness of ice, the formation of many 
a winter; had had his reasons for a long silence. The others resented 
postponement, but it was just his scruples that charmed me. I 
adjured him to write by the first post and to agree with us for an 
early hearing; then I asked him if the experience in question had 
been his own. To this his answer was prompt. “Oh, thank God, nol” 

“And is the record yours? You took the thing down?” 
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“Nothing but the impression. I took that here *' — he tapped his 
heart. “IVe never lost it.“ 

“Then your manuscript ?“ 

“Is in old, faded ink, and in the most beautiful hand.“ He hung 
fire again. “A woman’s. She has been dead these twenty years. She 
sent me the pages in question before she died.” They were all listen- 
ing now, and of course there wa<i somebody to be arch, or at any 
rate to draw the inference. But if he put the inference by without 
a smile it was also without irritation. “She was a most charming 
person, but she was ten years older than I. She was my sister’s gov- 
erness,” he quietly said. “She was the most agreeable woman I've 
ever known in her position; she would have been worthy of any 
whatever. It was long ago, and this episode was long before. I was 
at Trinity, and I found her at home on my coming down the 
second summer. I was much there that year — it was a beautiful one; 
and we had, in her off-hours, some strolls and talks in the garden- 
talks in which she struck me as awfully clever and nice. Oh yes; 
don’t grin: I liked her extremely and am glad to this day to think 
she liked me too. If she hadn’t she wouldn’t have told me. She had 
never told anyone. It wasn't simply that she said so, but that I knew 
she hadn’t. I was sure; I could see. You’ll easily judge why when 
you hear.” 

“Because the thing had been such a scare?” 

He continued to fix me. “You’ll easily judge,” he repeated: “you 
will.” 

I fixed him too. “I see. She was in love.” 

He laughed for the first time. “You are acute. Yes, she was in love. 
That is, she had been. That came out — she couldn’t tell her story 
without its coming out. I saw it, and she saw I saw it; but neither 
of us spoke of it. I remember the time and the place — the corner 
of the lawn, the shade of the great beeches and the long, hot sum- 
mer afternoon. It wasn’t a scene for a shudder; but oh 1” He 

quitted the fire and dropped back into his chair. 

“You’ll receive the packet Thursday morning?” I inquired. 

“Probably not till the second post.” 

“Well then; after dinner ” 

“You’ll all meet me here?” He looked us round again. “Isn’t any- 
body going?” It was almost the tone of hope. 

“Everybody will stayl” 
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‘7 will — and I will!” cried the ladies whose departure had been 
fixed. Mrs. Griffin, however, expressed the need tor a little more 
light. “Who was it she was in love with?” 

“The story will tell,” I took upon myself to reply. 

“Oh, I can't wait for the story!” 

“The story won*t tell,” said Douglas; “not in any literal, vulgar 
way.” 

“More's the pity, then. That's the only way I ever understand.” 

“Won't you tell, Douglas?” somebody else inquired. 

He sprang to his feet again. “Yes — to-morrow. Now I must go to 
bed. Good-night.” And quickly catching up a candlestick, he left 
us slightly bewildered. From our end of ihe great brown hall we 
heard his step on the stair; whereupon Mrs. Griffin spoke. “Well, 
if I don't know who she was in love with, I know who he was.” 

“She was ten years older,” said her husband. 

*'Raison de plus — at that age! But it’s rather nice, his long 
reticence.” 

“Forty years!” Griffin put in. 

“With this outbreak at last.” 

“The outbreak,’’ I returned, “will make a tremendous occasion 
of Thursday night”; and everyone so agreed with me that, in the 
light of it, we lost all attention for everything else. The last story, 
however incomplete and like the mere opening of a serial, had been 
told; we handshook and “candlestuck,” as somebody said, and went 
to bed. 

I knew the next day that a letter containing the key had, by the 
first post, gone off to his London apartments; but in spite of — or 
perhaps just on account of — the eventual diffusion of this knowl- 
edge we quite let him alone till after dinner, till such an hour of 
the evening, in fact, as might best accord with the kind of emotion 
on which our hopes were fixed. Then he became as communicative 
as we could desire and indeed gave us his best reason for being so. 
We had it from him again before the fire in the hall, as we had had 
our mild wonders of the previous night. It appeared that the nar- 
rative he had promised to read us really required for a proper in- 
telligence a few words of prologue. Let me say here distinctly, to 
have done with it, that this narrative, from an exact transcript of 
my own made much later, is what I shall presently give. Poor Doug- 
las, before his death — ^when it was in sight — committed to me the 
manuscript that reached him on the third of these days and that. 
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on the same spot, with immense effect, he began to read to our 
hushed little circle on the night of the fourth. The departing ladies 
who had said they would stay didn^t, of course, thank heaven, stay: 
they departed, in consequence of arrangements made, in a rage 
of curiosity, as they professed, produced by the touches with which 
he had already worked us up. But that only made his little final 
auditory more compact and select, kept it, round the hearth, subject 
to a common thrill. 

The first of these touches conveyed that the written statement 
took up the tale at a point after it had, in a manner, begun. The 
fact to be in possession of was therefore that his old friend, the 
youngest of several daughters of a poor country parson, had, at the 
age of twenty, on taking service for the first time in the schoolroom, 
come up to London, in trepidation, to answer in person an adver- 
tisement that had already placed her in brief correspondence with 
the advertiser. This person proved, on her presenting herself, for 
judgment, at a house in Harley Street, that impressed her as vast 
and imposing — this prospective patron proved a gentleman, a 
bachelor in the prime of life, such a figure as had never risen, save 
in a dream or an old novel, before a fluttered, anxious girl out of 
a Hampshire vicarage. One could easily fix his type; it never, 
happily, dies out. He was handsome and bold and pleasant, off- 
hand and gay and kind. He struck her, inevitably, as gallant and 
splendid, but what took her most of all and gave her the courage 
she afterwards showed was that he put the whole thing to her as a 
kind of favour, an obligation he should gratefully incur. She con- 
ceived him as rich, but as fearfully extravagant — saw him all in a 
glow of high fashion, of good looks, of expensive habits, of charm- 
ing ways with women. He had for his own town residence a big 
house filled with the spoils of travel and the trophies of the chase; 
but it was to his country home, an old family place in Essex, that 
he wished her immediately to proceed. 

He had been left, by the death of their parents in India, guardian 
to a small nephew and a small niece, children of a younger, a 
military brother, whom he had lost two years before. These chil- 
dren were, by the strangest of chances for a man in his position, — 
a lone man without the right sort of experience or a grain of 
patience, — ^very heavily on his hands. It had all been a great worry 
and, on his own part doubtless, a series of blunders, but he im- 
mensely pitied the poor chicks and had done all he could; had in 
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particular sent them down to his other house, the proper place for 
them being of course the country, and kept them there, from the 
first, with the best people he could find to look after them, parting 
even with his own servants to wait on them and going down him- 
self, whenever he might, to see how they were doing. The awkward 
thing was that they had practically no other relations and that his 
own affairs took up all his time. He had put them in possession 
of Bly, which was healthy and secure, and had placed at the head 
of their little establishment — but below stairs only — an excellent 
woman, Mrs. Grose, whom he was sure his visitor would like and 
who had formerly been maid to his mother. She was now house- 
keeper and was also acting for the time as superintendent to the 
little girl, of whom, without children of her own, she was, by 
good luck, extremely fond. There were plenty of people to help, but 
of course the young lady who should go down as governess would 
be in supreme authority. She would also have, in holidays, to look 
after the small boy, who had been for a term at school — ^young as 
he was to be sent, but what else could be done? — and who, as the 
holidays were about to begin, would be back from one day to the 
other. There had been for the two children at first a young lady 
whom they had had the misfortune to lose. She had done for them 
quite beautifully — she was a most respectable person — till her 
death, the great awkwardness of which had, precisely, left no alter- 
native but the school for little Miles. Mrs. Grose, since then, in the 
way of manners and things, had done as she could for Flora; and 
there were, further, a cook, a housemaid, a dairywoman, an old 
pony, an old groom, and an old gardener, all likewise thoroughly 
respectable. 

So far had Douglas presented his picture when someone put a 
question. “And what did the former governess die of? — of so much 
respectability?*' 

Our friend's answer was prompt. “That will come out. I don't 
anticipate." 

“Excuse me — I thought that was just what you are doing." 

“In her successor's place," I suggested, “I should have wished to 
learn if the office brought with it " 

“Necessary danger to life?" Douglas completed my thought. 
“She did wish to learn, and she did learn. You shall hear tomorrow 
what she learnt. Meanwhile, of course, the prospect struck her as 
slightly grim. She was young, untried, nervous: it was a vision of 
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serious duties and little company, of really great loneliness. She 
hesitated took a couple of days to consult and consider. But the 
salary offered much exceeded her modest measure, and on a second 
interview she faced the music, she engaged.’* And Douglas, with 
this, made a pause that, for the benefit of the company, moved me 
to throw in 

“The moral of which was of course the seduction exercised by 
the splendid young man. She succumbed to it.” 

He got up and, as he had done the night before, went to the fire, 
gave a stir to a log with his foot, then stood a moment with his 
back to us. “She saw him only twice.’* 

“Yes, but that's just the beauty of her passion.” 

A little to my surprise, on this, Douglas turned round to me. 
“It was the beauty of it. Theie were others,” he went on, “who 
hadn’t succumbed. He told her frankly all his difficulty — that for 
several applicants the conditions had been prohibitive. They were, 
somehow, simply afraid. It sounded dull — it sounded strange; and 
all the more so because of his main condition.” 

“Which was ?” 

“That she should never trouble him — but never, never: neither 
appeal nor complain nor write about anything; only meet all ques- 
tions herself, receive all moneys from his solicitor, take the whole 
thing over and let him alone. She promised to do this, and she 
mentioned to me that when, for a moment, disburdened, delighted, 
he held her hand, thanking her for the sacrifice, she already felt 
rewarded.’' 

“But was that all her reward?” one of the ladies asked. 

“She never saw him again.” 

“Ohl” said the lady; which, as our friend immediately left us 
again, was the only other word of importance contributed to the 
subject till, the next night, by the corner of the hearth, in the 
best chair, he opened the faded red cover of a thin old-fashioned 
gilt-edged album. The whole thing took indeed more nights than 
one, but on the first occasion the same lady put another question. 
“What is your title?” 

“I haven't one.” 

“Oh, I havel” I said. But Douglas, without heeding me, had 
begun to read with a fine clearness that was like a rendering to the 
ear of the beauty of his author’s hand. 
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I REMEMBER the wholc beginning as a succession of flights and 
drops, a little see-saw of the right throbs and the wrong. After 
rising, in town, to meet his appeal, I had at all events a couple of 
very bad days — found myself doubtful again, felt indeed sure I had 
made a mistake. In this state of mind 1 spent the long hours of a 
bumping, swinging coach that carried me to the stopping-place at 
which I was to be met by a vehicle from the house. This con- 
venience, I was told, had been ordered, and 1 found, toward the 
close of the June afternoon, a commodious fly in waiting for me. 
Driving at that hour, on a lovely day, through a country to which 
the summer sweetness seemed to offer me a friendly welcome, my 
fortitude mounted afresh and, as we turned into the avenue, en- 
countered a reprieve that was probably but a proof of the point 
to which it had sunk. 1 suppose I had expected, or had dreaded, 
something so melancholy that what greeted me was a good surprise. 
I remember as a most pleasant impression the broad, clear front, 
its open windows and fresh curtains and the pair of maids looking 
out; I remember the lawn and the bright flowers and the crunch 
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of my wheels on the gravel and the clustered tree-tops over which 
the rooks circled and cawed in the golden sky. The scene had a 
greatness that made it a different affair from my own scant home, 
and there immediately appeared at the door, with a little girl in her 
hand, a civil person who dropped me as decent a curtsey as if I had 
been the mistress or a distinguished visitor. I had received in 
Harley Street a narrower notion of the place, and that, as I recalled 
it, made me think the proprietor still more of a gentleman, sug- 
gested that what I was to enjoy might be something beyond his 
promise. 

I had no drop again till the next day, for I was carried tri- 
umphantly through the following hours by my introduction to the 
younger of my pupils. The little girl who accompanied Mrs. Grose 
appeared to me on the spot a creature so charming as to make it a 
great fortune to have to do with her. She was the most beautiful 
child I had ever seen, and I afterwards wondered that my employer 
had not told me more of her. I slept little that night — I was too 
much excited; and this astonished me too, I recollect, remained 
with me, adding to my sense of the lil)crality with which I was 
treated. The large, impressive room, one of the best in the house, 
the great state bed, as 1 almost felt it, the full, figured draperies, 
the long glasses in which, for the first time, I could sec myself from 
head to foot, all struck me — like the extraordinary charm of my 
small charge — as so many things thrown in. It was thrown in as 
well, from the first moment, that I should get on with Mrs. Grose 
in a relation over which, on my way, in the coach, I fear I had 
rather brooded. The only thing indeed that in this early outlook 
might have made me shrink again was the clear circumstance of 
her being so glad to see me. 1 perceived within half an hour that 
she was so glad — stout, simple, plain, clean, wholesome woman — as 
to be positively on her guard against showing it too much. I won- 
dered even then a little why she should wish not to slum it, and 
that, with reflection, with suspicion, might of course have made 
me uneasy. 

But it was a comfort that there could be no uneasiness in a con- 
nection with anything so beatific as the radiant image of my little 
girl, the vision of whose angelic beauty had probably more than 
anything else to do with the restlessness that, before morning, made 
me several times rise and wander about my room to take in the 
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whole picture and prospect; to watch, from my open window, the 
faint summer dawn, to look at such portions of the rest of the house 
as I could catch, and to listen, while, in the fading dusk, the first 
birds began to twitter, for the possible recurrence of a sound or 
two, less natural and not without, but within, that I had fancied 
I heard. There had been a moment when I believed I recognised, 
faint and far, the cry of a child; there had been another when I 
found myself just consciously starting as at the passage, before my 
door, of a light footstep. But these fancies were not marked enough 
not to be thrown off, and it is only in the light, or the gloom, I 
should rather say, of other and subsequent matters that they now 
come back to me. To watch, teach, '‘form” little Flora would too 
evidently be the making of a happy and useful life. It had been 
agreed between us downstairs that after this first occasion I should 
have her as a matter of course at night, her small white bed being 
already arranged, to that end, in my room. What I had undertaken 
was the whole care of her, and she had remained, just this last 
time, with Mrs. Grose only as an effect of our consideration for 
my inevitable strangeness and her natural timidity. In spite of this 
timidity — which the child herself, in the oddest way in the world, 
had been perfectly frank and brave about, allowing it, without a 
sign of uncomfortable consciousness, with the deep, sweet serenity 
indeed of one of Raphael’s holy infants, to be discussed, to be 
imputed to her and to determine us — I felt quite sure she would 
presently like me. It was part of what I already liked Mrs. Grose 
herself for, the pleasure I could see her feel in my admiration and 
wonder as I sat at supper with four tall candles and with my pupil, 
in a high chair and a bib, brightly facing me, between them, over 
bread and milk. There were naturally things that in Flora's pres- 
ence could pass between us only as prodigious and gratified looks, 
obscure and roundabout allusions. 

“And the little boy — does he look like her? Is he too so very 
remarkable?” 

One wouldn’t flatter a child. “Oh, Miss, most remarkable. If you 
think well of this onel" — and she stood there with a plate in her 
hand, beaming at our companion, who looked from one of us to 
the other with placid heavenly eyes that contained nothing to 
check us. 

“Yes; if I do ?” 
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“You will be carried away by the little gentleman r* 

“Well, that, I think, is what I came for — to be carried away. I'm 
afraid, however,*' I remember feeling the impulse to add, 'I’m 
rather easily carried away. I was carried away in London!*' 

I can still see Mrs. Grose's broad face as she took this in. “In 
Harley Street?** 

“In Harley Street.’* 

“Well, Miss, you’re not the first — and you won’t be the last." 

“Oh, I *ve no pretension,*' I could laugh, “to being the only one. 
My other pupil, at any rate, as I understand, conies back tomorrow?" 

‘‘Not tomorrow — Friday, Miss. He arrives, as you did, by the 
coach, under care of the guard, and is to be met by the same car- 
riage.” 

I forthwith expressed that the proper as well as the pleasant and 
friendly thing would be therefore that on the arrival of the public 
conveyance I should be in waiting for him with his little sister; an 
idea in which Mrs. Grose concurred so heartily that I somehow 
took her manner as a kind of comforting pledge— never falsified, 
thank heaven 1 — that we should on every question be quite at one. 
Oh, she was glad I was there! 

What I felt the next day was, f suppose, nothing that could be 
fairly called a reaction from the cheer of my arrival; it was probably 
at the most only a slight oppression produced by a fuller measure 
of the scale, as I walked round them, gazed up at them, took them 
ill, of my new circumstances. They had, as it were, an extent and 
mass for which I had not been prepared and in the presence of 
which I found myself, freshly, a little scared as well as a little 
proud. Lessons, in this agitation, certainly suffered some delay; I 
reflected that my first duty was, by the gentlest arts I could contrive, 
to win the child into the sense of knowing me. I spent the day with 
her out of doors; I arranged with her, to her great satisfaction, that 
it should be she, she only, who might show me the place. She 
showed it step by step and room by room and secret by secret, with 
droll, delightful, childish talk about it and with the result, in halt 
an hour, of our becoming immense friends. Young as she was, I was 
struck, throughout our little tour, with her confidence and courage 
with the way, in empty chambers and dull corridors, on aooked 
staircases that made me pause and even on the summit of an old 
machicolated square tower that made me dizzy, her morning music. 
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her disposition to tell me so many more things than she asked, 
rang out and led me on. I have not seen Bly since the day I left it, 
and I dare say that to my older and more informed eyes it would 
now appear sufficiently contracted. But as my little conductress, 
with her hair of gold and her frock of blue, danced before me 
round corners and pattered down passages, I had the view of a 
castle of romance inhabited by a rosy sprite, such a place as would 
somehow, for diversion of the young idea, take all colour out of 
storybooks and fairy-tales. Wasn’t it just a storybook over which 
I had fallen a-doze and a-dream? No; it was a big, ugly, antique, 
but convenient house, embodying a few features of a building still 
older, half replaced and half utilised, in which I had the fancy of 
our being almost as lost as a handful of passengers in a great drift- 
ing ship. Well, I was, strangely, at the helm! 
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i HIS came home to me when, two days later, I drove over with 
Flora to meet, as Mrs. Grose said, the little gentleman; and all the 
more for an incident that, presenting itself the second evening, had 
deeply disconcerted me. The first day had been, on the whole, as 
1 have expressed, reassuring; but 1 was to see it wind up in keen 
apprehension. The postbag, that evening, — it came late, — contained 
a letter for me, which, however, in the hand of my employer, I 
found to be composed but of a few words enclosing another, ad- 
dressed to himself, with a seal still unbroken. “This, I recognise, is 
from the head-master, and the head-master’s an awful bore. Read 
him, please; deal with him; but mind you don’t report. Not a word. 
I’m oft I’’ I broke the seal with a great effort — so great a one that 
I was a long time coming to it; took the unopened missive at last 
up to my room and only attacked it just before going to bed. I 
had better have let it wait till morning, for it gave me a second 
sleepless night. With no counsel to take, the next day, I was full of 
distress; and it finally got so the better of me that I determined to 
open myself at least to Mrs. Grose. 

639 
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**What does it mean? The child's dismissed his school." 

She gave me a look that I remarked at the moment; then, visibly, 
with a quick blankness, seemed to try to take it back. "But aren't 
they all ?" 

"Sent home — ^yes. But only for the holidays. Miles may never go 
back at all." 

Consciously, under my attention, she reddened. "They won't 
take him?" 

"They absolutely decline." 

At this she raised her eyes, which she had turned from me; I saw 
them fill with good tears. "What has he done?" 

I hesitated; then I judged best simply to hand her my letter — 
which, however, had the effect of making her, without taking it, 
simply put her hands behind her. She shook her head sadly. "Such 
things are not for me. Miss." 

My counsellor couldn’t read! I winced at my mistake, which I 
attenuated as I could, and opened my letter again to repeat it to 
her; then, faltering in the act and folding it up once more, I put 
it back in my pocket. "Is he really bad?'* 

The tears were still in her eyes. "Do the gentlemen say so?" 

"They go into no particulars. They simply express their regret 
that it should be impossible to keep him. That can have only one 
meaning." Mrs. Grose listened with dumb emotion; she forbore to 
ask me what this meaning might be; so that, presently, to put the 
thing with some coherence and with the mere aid of her presence 
to my own mind, I went on: "That he’s an injury to the others." 

At this, with one of the quick turns of simple folk, she suddenly 
flamed up. "Master Miles! him an injury?” 

There was such a flood of good faith in it that, though I had not 
yet seen the child, my very fears made me jump to the absurdity of 
the idea. I found myself, to meet my friend the better, offering it, 
on the spot, sarcastically. "To his poor little innocent mates!" 

"It's too dreadful," cried Mrs. Grose, "to say such cruel thingsl 
Why, he's scarce ten years old.” 

"Yes, yes; it would be incredible.” 

She was evidently grateful for such a profession. "See him. Miss, 
first. Then believe it!" I felt forthwith a new impatience to see him; 
it was the beginning of a curiosity that, for all the next hours, was 

deepen almost to pain. Mrs. Grose was aware, I could judge, of 
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what she had produced in me, and she followed it up with assur- 
ance. “You might as well believe it of the little lady. Bless her,” she 
added the next momtnt—* look at herl” 

I turned and saw that Flora, whom, ten minutes before, I had 
established in the schoolroom with a sheet of white paper, a pencil, 
and a copy of nice “round O's,” now presented herself to view at 
the open door. She expressed in her little way an extraordinary 
detachment from disagreeable duties, looking to me, however, 
with a great childish light that seemed to offer it as a mere result 
of the affection she had conceived for my person, which had ren- 
dered necessary that she should follow me. I needed nothing more 
than this to feel the full force of Mrs. Grose’s comparison, and, 
catching my pupil in my arms, covered her with kisses in which 
there was a sob of atonement. 

None the less, the rest of the day, I watched for further occasion 
to approach my colleague, especially as, toward evening, I began 
to fancy she rather sought to avoid me. 1 overtook her, 1 remember, 
on the staircase; we went down together, and at the bottom I de- 
tained her, holding her there with a hand on her arm. “I take 
what you said to me at noon as a declaration that you*ve never 
known him to be bad.” 

She threw back her head; she had clearly, by this time, and very 
honestly, adopted an attitude. “Oh, never known him — I don’t 
pretend thatV 

1 was upset again. “Then you have known him ?” 

“Yes indeed. Miss, thank Godl” 

On reflection 1 accepted this. “You mean that a boy who never 
is ?” 

“Is no boy for meV* 

I held her tighter. “You like them with the spirit to be naughty?” 
Then, keeping pace with her answer, “So do II” I eagerly brought 
out. “But not to the degree to contaminate “ 

“To contaminate?” — my big word left her at a loss. I explained 
it. “To corrupt.” 

She stared, taking my meaning in; but it produced in her an odd 
laugh. “Are you afraid he’ll corrupt you}” She put the question with 
such a fine bold humour that, with a laugh, a little silly doubtless, 
to match her own, I gave way for the time to the apprehension of 
ridicule. 
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But the next day, as the hour for my drive approached, I cropped 
up in another place. ‘‘What was the lady who was here before?” 

“The last governess? She was also young and pretty — ^almost as 
young and almost as pretty. Miss, even as you.” 

“Ah, then, I hope her youth and her beauty helped herl” I 
recollect throwing off. “He seems to like us young and pretty I “ 

“Oh, he did,** Mrs. Grose assented: “it was the way he liked 
everyone I” She had no sooner spoken indeed than she caught her- 
self up. “I mean that’s his way — the master’s.” 

I was struck. “But of whom did you speak first?” 

She looked blank, but she coloured. “Why, of him.*’ 

“Of the master?” 

“Of who else?” 

There was so obviously no one else that the next moment I had 
lost my impression of her having accidentally said more than she 
meant; and I merely asked what I wanted to know. “Did she see 
anything in the boy ?” 

“That wasn’t right? She never told me.” 

I had a scruple, but I overcame it. “Was she careful — particular?” 

Mrs. Grose appeared to try to be conscientious. “About some 
things — ^yes.” 

“But not about all?” 

Again she considered. “Well, Miss — she’s gone. I won’t tell tales.” 

“I quite understand your feeling,” I hastened to reply; but I 
thought it, after an instant, not opposed to this concession to pur- 
sue: “Did she die here?” 

“No — she went off.” 

I don’t know what there was in this brevity of Mrs. Grose's that 
struck me as ambiguous. “Went off to die?” Mrs. Grose looked 
straight out of the window, but I felt that, hypothetically, I had a 
right to know what young persons engaged for Bly were expected 
to do. “She was taken ill, you mean, and went home?” 

“She had not taken ill, so far as appeared, in this house. She left 
it, at the end of the year, to go home, as she said, for a short 
holiday, to which the time she had put in had certainly given her a 
right. We had then a young woman — a nurse-maid who had stayed 
on and who was a good girl and clever; and she took the children 
altogether for the interval. But our young lady never came back 
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and at the very moment I was expecting her I heard from the 
master that she was dead.” 

I turned this over, “But of what?” 

“He never told me! But please, Miss,” said Mrs. Grose. “I must 
get to my work.” 



m 


ER thus turning her back on me was fortunately not, for my 
just preoccupations, a snub that could check the growth of our 
mutual esteem. We met, after I had brought home little Miles, 
more intimately than ever on the ground of my stupefaction, my 
general emotion: so monstrous was I then ready to pronounce it 
that such a child as had now been revealed to me should be under 
an interdict. I was a little late on the scene, and I felt, as he stood 
wistfully looking out for me before the door of the inn at which 
the coach had put him down, that I had seen him, on the instant, 
without and within, in the great glow of freshness, the same positive 
fragrance of purity, in which I had, from the first moment, seen his 
little sister. He was incredibly beautiful, and Mrs. Grose had put 
her finger on it: everything but a sort of passion of tenderness for 
him was swept away by his presence. What I then and there took 
him to my heart for was something divine that I have never found 
to the same degree in any child — his indescribable little air of 
knowing nothing in the world but love. It would have been im- 
possible to carry a bad name with a greater sweetness of innocence, 

644 
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and by the time I had got back to Bly with him I remained merely 
bewildered so far, that is, as I was not outraged — ^by the sense of 
the horrible letter locked up in my room, in a drawer. As soon ^s 
I could compass a private word with Mrs. Grose I declared to her 
that it was grotesque. 

She promptly understood me. “You mean the cruel charge 

“It doesn t live an instant. My dear woman, look at himl“ 

She smiled at my pretension to have discovered his charm. “I 
assure you. Miss, I do nothing else! What will you say, then?“ slie 
immediately added. 

“In answer to the letter?** I had made up my mind. “Nothing." 

“And to his uncle?’* 

I was incisive. “Nothing.** 

“And to the boy himself?*' 

I was wonderful. “Nothing.** 

She gave with her apron a great wipe to her mouth. “Then 111 
stand by you. We’ll see it out.** 

“Well see it outl’* I ardently echoed, giving her my hand to 
make it a vow. 

She held me there a moment, then whisked up her apron again 
with her detached hand. “Would you mind, Miss, if I used the 
freedom ” 

“To kiss me? No!’* I took the good creature in my arms and, 
after we had embraced like sisters, felt still more fortified and 
indignant. 

This, at all events, was for the time: a time so full that, as I recall 
the way it went, it reminds me of all the art I now need to make 
it a little distinct. What I look back at with amazement is the sit- 
uation I accepted. I had undertaken, with my companion, to see it 
out, and I was under a charm, apparently, that could smooth away 
the extent and the far and difficult connections of such an effort. 
I was lifted aloft on a great wave of infatuation and pity. I found 
it simple, in my ignorance, my confusion, and perhaps my conceit, 
to assume that I could deal with a boy whose education for the 
world was all on the point of beginning. I am unable even to re- 
member at this day what proposal I framed for the end of his holi- 
days and the resumption of his studies. Lessons with me, indeed, 
that charming summer, we all had a theory that he was to have; 
but I now feel that, for weeks, the lessons must have been rather 
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my own. I learnt something — at first certainly — that had not been 
one of the teachings of my small, smothered life; learnt to be 
amused, and even amusing, and not to think for the morrow. It was 
the first time, in a manner, that I had known space and air and 
freedom, all the music of summer and all the mystery of nature. 
And then there was consideration — and consideration was sweet. 
Oh, it was a trap — not designed, but deep — to my imagination, to 
my delicacy, perhaps to my vanity; to whatever, in me, was most 
excitable. The best way to picture it all is to say that I was off my 
guard. They gave me so little trouble — they were of a gentleness 
so extraordinary. I used to speculate — but even this with a dim 
disconnectedness — as to how the rough future (for all futures are 
rough!) would handle them and might bruise them. They had the 
bloom of health and happiness; and yet, as if I had been in charge 
of a pair of little grandees, of princes of the blood, for whom every- 
thing, to be right, would have to be enclosed and protected, the 
only form that, in my fancy, the after-years could lake for them 
was that of a romantic, a really royal extension of the garden and 
the park. It may be, of course, above all, that whai suddenly broke 
into this gives the previous time a charm of stillness — that hush 
in which something gathers or crouches. T he change was actually 
like the spring of a beast. 

In the first weeks the days were long; they often, at their finest, 
gave me what I used to call my own hour, the hour when, for ray 
pupils, tea-time and bed-time having come and gone, I had, before 
my final retirement, a small interval alone. Much as I liked my 
companions, this hour was the thing in the day I liked most; and 
I liked it best of all when, as the light faded — or rather, I should 
say, the day lingered and the last calls of the last birds sounded, in 
a flushed sky, from the old trees — could take a turn into the 
grounds and enjoy, almost with a sense of property that amused 
and flattered me, the beauty and dignity of the place. It was a 
pleasure at these moments to feel myself tranquil and justified; 
doubtless, perhaps, also to reflect that by my discretion, my quiet 
good sense and general high propriety, I was giving pleasure — if 
he ever thought of it! — to the person to whose pressure I had re- 
sponded. What I was doing was what he had earnestly hoped and 
directly asked of me, and that I could, after all, do it proved even 
a greater joy than I had expected. I dare say I fancied myself, in 
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short, a remarkable young woman and took comfort in the faith 
that this would more publicly appear. Well, I needed to be re- 
markable to offer a front to the remarkable things that presently 
gave their first sign. 

It was plump, one afternoon, in the middle of my very hour: the 
children were tucked away and I had come out for my stroll. One 
of the thoughts that, as I don’t in the least shrink now from noting, 
used to be with me in these wanderings was that it would be as 
charming as a charming story suddenly to meet someone. Someone 
would appear there at the turn of a path and would stand before 
me and smile and approve. I didn't ask more than that — I only 
asked that he should know; and the only way to be sure he knew 
would be to see it, and the kind light of it, in his handsome face. 
That was exactly present to me — ^by which I mean the face was — 
when, on the first of these occasions, at the end of a long June day, 

1 stopped short on emerging from one of the plantations and com- 
ing into view of the house. What arrested me on the spot — and with 
a shock much greater than any vision had allowed for — was the 
sense that my imagination had, in a flash, turned real. He did stand 
therel— but high up, beyond the lawn and at the very top of the 
tower to which, on that first morning, little Flora had conducted 
me. This tower was one of a pair— square, incongruous, crenelated 
structures — that were distinguished, for some reason, though I 
could see little difference, as the new and the old. Ihey flanked 
opposite ends of the house and were probably architectural absurdi- 
ties, redeemed in a measure indeed by not being wholly disengaged 
nor of a height too pretentious, dating, in their gingerbread an- 
tiquity, from a romantic revival that was already a respectable past. 

1 admired them, had fancies about them, for we could all profit in 
a degree, especially when they loomed through the dusk, by the 
grandeur of their actual battlements; yet it was not at such an 
elevation that the figure I had so often invoked seemed most in 
place. 

It produced in me, this figure, in the clear twilight, I remember, 
two distinct gasps of emotion, which were, sharply, the shock of 
my first and that of my second surprise. My second was a violent 
perception of the mistake of my first: the man who met my eyes 
was not the person I had precipitately supposed. There came to me 
thus a bewilderment of vision of which, after these years, there is 
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no living view that I can hope to give. An unknown man in a lonely 
place is a permitted object of fear to a young woman privately 
bred; and the figure that faced me was — a few more seconds assured 
me — as little anyone else I knew as it was the image that had been 
in my mind. I had not seen it in Harley Street — I had not seen 
it anywhere. The place, moreover, in the strangest way in the world, 
had, on the instant, and by the very fact of its appearance, become 
a solitude. To me at least, making my statement here with a de- 
liberation with which I have never made it, the whole feeling of 
the moment returns. It was as if, while I took in — ^what I did take 
in — all the rest of the scene had been stricken with death. I can 
hear again, as I write, the intense hush in which the sounds of 
evening dropped. The rooks stopped cawing in the golden sky and 
the friendly hour lost, for the minute, all its voice. But there was 
no other change in nature, unless indeed it were a change that I 
saw with a stranger sharpness. The gold was still in the sky, 
the clearness in the air, and the man who looked at me over the 
battlements was as definite as a picture in a frame. That's how I 
thought, with extraordinary quickness, of each person that he might 
have been and that he was not. We were confronted across our 
distance quite long enough for me to ask myself with intensity 
who then he was and to feel, as an effect of my inability to say, 
a wonder that in a few instants more became intense. 

The great question, or one of these, is, afterwards, I know, with 
regard to certain matters, the question of how long they have lasted. 
Well, this matter of mine, think what you will of it, lasted while 
I caught at a dozen possibilities, none of which made a difference 
for the better, that I could see, in there having been in the house — 
and for how long, above all? — a person of whom I was in ignorance. 
It lasted while I just bridled a little with the sense that my office 
demanded that there should be no such ignorance and no such 
person. It lasted while this visitant, at all events, — and there was a 
touch of the strange freedom, as I remember, in the sign of famil- 
iarity of his wearing no hat, — seemed to fix me, from his position, 
with just the question, just the scrutiny through the fading light, 
that his own presence provoked. We were too far apart to call to 
each other, but there was a moment at which, at shorter range, 
some challenge between us, breaking the hush, would have been 
the right result of our straight mutual stare. He was in one of the 
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angles, the one away from the house, very erect, as it struck me, 
and with both hands on the ledge. So I saw him as I see the letters 
I form on this page; then, exactly, after a minute, as if to add to 
the spectacle, he slowly changed his place — passed, looking at me 
hard all the while, to the opposite corner of the platform. Yes, I 
had the sharpest sense that during this transit he never took his 
eyes from me, and I can see at this moment the way his hand, as 
he went, passed from one of the crenelations to the next. He 
stopped at the other corner, but less long, and even as he turned 
away still markedly fixed me. He turned away: that was all I knew. 



It was not that I didn't wait, on this occasion, for more, for I was 
rooted as deeply as I was shaken. Was there a “secret" at Bly — a. 
mystery of Udolpho or an insane, an unmentionable relative kept 
in unsuspected confinement? 1 can't say how long I turned it over, 
or how long, in a confusion of curiosity and dread, I remained 
where I had had my collision; I only recall that when I re-entered 
the house darkness had quite closed in. Agitation, in the interval, 
certainly had held me and driven me, for 1 must, in circling about 
the place, have walked three miles; but I was to be, later on, so 
much more overwhelmed that this mere dawn of alarm was a com- 
paratively human chill. The most singular part of it in fact — 
singular as the rest had been — was the part 1 became, in the hall, 
aware. of in meeting Mrs. Grose. This picture comes back to me 
in the general train — the impression, as I received it on my return, 
of the wide white panelled space, bright in the lamplight and with 
its portraits and red carpet, and of the good surprised look of my 
friend, which immediately told me she had missed me. It came to 
me straightway, under her contact, that, with plain heartiness, mere 
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relieved anxiety at my appearance, she knew nothing whatever 
that could bear upon the incident I had there ready for her. I had 
not suspected in advance that her comfortable face would pull me 
up, and I somehow measured the importance of what I had seen 
by my thus finding myself hesitate to mention it. Scarce anything 
in the whole history seems to me so odd as this fact that my real 
beginning of fear was one, as I may say, with the instinct of sparing 
my companion. On the spot, accordingly, in the pleasant hall and 
with her eyes on me, I, for a reason that I couldn’t then have 
phrased, achieved an inward revolution — offered a vague pretext 
for my lateness and, with the pic i of the beauty of the night and 
of the heavy dew and wet feet, went as soon as possible to my room. 

Here it was another affair; here, for many days after, it was a 
queer affair enough. There were hours, from day to day, — or at least 
there were moments, snatched even from clear duties, — ^when I had 
to shut myself up to think. It was not so much yet that I was more 
nervous than I could bear to be as that I was remarkably afraid of 
becoming so; for the truth I had now to turn over was, simply and 
clearly, the truth that I could arrive at no account whatever of the 
visitor with whom I had been so inexplicably and yet, as it seemed 
to me, so intimately concerned. It took little time to see that I 
could sound without forms of inquiry and without exciting remark 
any domestic complication. The shock I had suffered must have 
sharpened all my senses; I felt sure, at the end of three days and as 
the result of mere closer attention, that I had not been practised 
upon by the servants nor made the object of any “game.” Of what- 
ever it was that I knew nothing was known around me. There was 
but one sane inference: someone had taken a liberty rather gross. 
That was what, repeatedly, I dipped into my room and locked the 
door to say to myself. We had been, collectively, subject to an 
intrusion; some unscrupulous traveller, curious in old houses, had 
made his way in unobserved, enjoyed the prospect from the best 
point of view, and then stolen out as he came. If he had given me 
such a bold hard stare, that was but a part of his indiscretion. The 
good thing, after all, was that we should surely see no more of him. 

This was not so good a thing, I admit, as not to leave me to judge 
that what, essentially, made nothing else much signify was simply 
my charming work. My charming work was just my life with Miles 
and Flora, and through nothing could I so like it as through feeling 
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that I could throw myself into it in trouble. The attraction of my 
small charges was a constant joy, leading me to wonder afresh at 
the vanity of my original fears, the distaste I had begun by enter- 
taining for the probable grey prose of my office. There was to be no 
grey prose, it appeared, and no long grind; so how could work not 
be charming that presented itself as daily beauty? It was all the 
romance of the nursery and the poetry of the schoolroom. I don't 
mean by this, of course, that we studied only fiction and verse; I 
mean I can express no otherwise the sort of interest my companions 
inspired. How can I describe that except by saying that instead of 
growing used to them — and it's a marvel for a governess: I call the 
sisterhood to witness I — I made constant fresh discoveries. There 
was one direction, assuredly, in which these discoveries stopped: 
deep obscurity continued to cover the region of the boy's conduct 
at school. It had been promptly given me, I have noted, to face 
that mystery without a pang. Perhaps even it would be nearer the 
truth to say that — ^without a word — he himself had cleared it up. 
He had made the whole charge absurd. My conclusion bloomed 
there with the real rose-flush of his innocence: he was only too fine 
and fair for the little horrid, unclean school-world, and he had paid 
a price for it. I reflected acutely that the sense of such differences, 
such superiorities of quality, always, on the part of the majority — 
which could include even stupid, sordid head-masters — turns in- 
fallibly to the vindictive. 

Both the children had a gentleness (it was their only fault, and 
it never made Miles a muff) that kept them — how shall I express it? 
— almost impersonal and certainly quite unpunishable. They were 
like the cherubs of the anecdote, who had — morally at any rate — 
nothing to whack 1 I remember feeling with Miles in especial as if 
he had had, as it were, no history. We expect of a small child a 
scant one, but there was in this beautiful little boy something 
extraordinarily sensitive, yet extraordinarily happy, that, more than 
in any creature of his age I have seen, struck me as beginning 
anew each day. He had never for a second suffered. I took this as 
a direct disproof of his having really been chastised. If he had been 
wicked he would have “caught^' it, and I should have caught it by 
the rebound — I should have found the trace. I found nothing at 
all, and he was therefore an angel. He never spoke of his school, 
never mentioned a comrade or a master; and I, for my part, was 
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quite too much disgusted to allude to them. Of course I was under 
the spell, and the wonderful part is that, even at the time, 1 per- 
fectly knew I was. But I gave myself up to it; it was an antidote to 
any pain, and I had more pains than one. I was in receipt in these 
days of disturbing letters from home, where things were not going 
well. But with my children, what things in the world mattered? 
That was the question I used to put to my scrappy retirements. I 
was dazzled by their loveliness. 

There was a Sunday — to get on — ^when it rained with such force 
and for so many hours that there could be no procession to church; 
in consequence of which, as the day declined, I had arranged with 
Mrs. Grose that, should the evening show improvement, we would 
attend together the late service. The rain happily stopped, and I 
prepared for our walk, which through the park and by the good 
road to the vijlage, would be a matter of twenty minutes. Coming 
downstairs to meet my colleague in the hall, I remembered a pair 
of gloves that had required three stitches and that had received 
them — with a publicity perhaps not edifying — ^while I sat with the 
children at their tea, served on Sundays, by exception, in that cold, 
clean temple of mahogany and brass, the “grown-up" dining-room. 
The gloves had been dropped there, and I turned in to recover 
them. The day was grey enough, but the afternoon light still lin- 
gered, and it enabled me, on crossing the threshold, not only to 
recognise, on a chair near the wide window, then closed, the articles 
I wanted, but to become aware of a person on the other side of 
the window and looking straight in. One step into the room had 
sufficed; my vision was instantaneous; it was all there. The person 
looking straight in was the person who had already appeared to 
me. He appeared thus again with I won’t say greater distinctness, 
for that was impossible, but with a nearness that represented a 
forward stride in our intercourse and made me, as I met him, catch 
my breath and turn cold. He was the same — he was the same, and 
seen, this time, as he had been seen before, from the waist up, the 
window, though the dining-room was on the ground-floor, not going 
down to the terrace on which he stood. His face was close to the 
glass, yet the effect of this better view was, strangely, only to show 
me how intense the former had been. He remained but a few 
seconds — long enough to convince me he also saw and recognised; 
but it was as if I had been looking at him for years and had known 
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him always. Something, however, happened this time that had not 
happened before; his stare into my face, through the glass and across 
the room, was as deep and hard as then, but it quitted me for a 
moment during which I could still watch it, see it fix successively 
several other things. On the spot there came to me the added shock 
of a certitude that it was not for me he had come there. He had 
come for someone else. 

The flash of this knowledge — for it was knowledge in the midst 
of dread — produced in me the most extraordinary effect, started, as 
I stood there, a sudden vibration of duty and courage. I say courage 
because I was beyond all doubt already far gone. I bounded straight 
out of the door again, reached that of the house, got, in an instant, 
upon the drive, and, passing along the terrace as fast as I could 
rush, turned a corner and came full in sight. But it was in sight 
of nothing now — ray visitor had vanished. I stopped, 1 almost 
dropped, with the real relief of this; but 1 took in the whole scene 
— I gave him time to reappear. I call it time, but how long was it? 
I can't speak to the purpose today of the duration of these things. 
That kind of measure must have left me: they couldn't have lasted 
as they actually appeared to me to last. The terrace and the whole 
place, the lawn and the garden beyond it, all 1 could sec of the 
park, were empty with a great emptiness. There were shrubberies 
and big trees, but I remember the clear assurance I felt that none 
of them concealed him. He was there or was not there: not there 
if I didn’t see him. I got hold of this; then, instinctively, instead 
of returning as I had come, went to the window. It was confusedly 
present to me that I ought to place myself where he had stood. 
I did so; I applied my face to the pane and looked, as he had 
looked, into the room. As if, at this moment, to show me exactly 
what his range had been, Mrs. Grose, as I had done for himself 
just before, came in from the hall. With this I had the full image 
of a repetition of what had already occurred. She saw me as I 
had seen my own visitant; she pulled up short as 1 had done; 
I gave her something of the shock that I had received. She 
turned white, and this made me ask myself if I had blanched as 
much. She stared, in short, and retreated on just my lines, and I 
knew she had then passed out and come round to me and that 
1 should presently meet her. I remained where I was, and while I 
waited I thought of more things than one. But there’s only one I 
take space to mention. I wondered why she should be scared. 



V 


H, SHE let me know as soon as, round the corner of the house, 
she loomed again into view. “What in the name of goodness is the 
matter ?“ She was now flushed and out of breath. 

1 said nothing till she came quite near. “With me?“ 1 must have 
made a wonderful face. “Do 1 show it?“ 

“You’re as white as a sheet. You look awful.” 

I considered; I could meet on this, without scruple, any inno- 
cence. My need to respect the bloom of Mrs. Grose’s had dropped, 
without a rustle, from my shoulders, and if I wavered for the 
instant it was not with what I kept back. I put out my hand to her 
and she took it; I held her hard a little, liking to feel her close to 
me. There was a kind of support in the shy heave of her surprise. 
“You came for me for church, of course, but I can’t go.” 

“Has anything happened?” 

“Yes. You must know now. Did I look very queer?” 

“Through this window? Dreadful!” 

“Well,” I said, “I’ve been frightened.” Mrs. Grose’s eyes expressed 
plainly that she had no wish to be, yet also that she knew too well 
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her place not to be ready to share with me any marked incon- 
venience. Oh, it was quite settled that she must share! “Just what 
you saw from the dining-room a minute ago was the effect of that. 
What I saw — just before — was much worse/* 

Her hand tightened. “What was it?** 

“An extraordinary man. Looking in/* 

“What extraordinary man?** 

“I haven't the least idea/' 

Mrs. Grose gazed around us in vain. “Then where is he gone?’* 
“I know still less.** 

“Have you seen him before?** 

“Yes — once. On the old tower.** 

She could only look at me harder. “Do you mean he's a 
stranger?** 

“Oh, very much!” 

“Yet you didn't tell me?** 

“No — for reasons. But now that you’ve guessed ** 

Mrs. Grose’s round eyes encountered this charge. “Ah, I haven’t 
guessed!*’ she said very simply. “How can I if you don’t imagine?” 
“I don’t in the very least.’’ 

“You’ve seen him nowhere but on the tower?** 

“And on this spot just now.” 

Mrs. Grose looked round again. “What was he doing on the 
tower?” 

“Only standing there and looking down at me.” 

She thought a minute. “Was he a gentleman?** 

I found I had no need to think. “No.” She gazed in deeper 
wonder. “No.” 

“Then nobody about the place? Nobody from the village?” 
“Nobody — nobody. I didn’t tell you, but I made sure.” 

She breathed a vague relief: this was, oddly, so much to the good. 

It only went indeed a little way. “But if he isn’t a gentleman ” 

“What is he? He’s a horror.*’ 

“A horror?” 

“He’s — God help me if I know what he is!” 

Mrs. Grose looked round once more; she fixed her eyes on the 
duskier distance, then, pulling herself together, turned to me with 
abrupt inconsequence. “It’s time we should be at church.” 

“Oh, I’m not fit for church!” 
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"Won't it do you good?” 

"It won't do them 1" I nodded at the house. 

"The children?” 

"I can’t leave them now.” 

"You're afraid ?” 

I spoke boldly. "I'm afraid of him*' 

Mrs. Grose's large face showed me. at this, for the first time, the 
far-away faint glimmer of a consciousness more acute: I somehow 
made out in it the delayed dawn of an idea I myself had not given 
her and that was as yet quite obscure to me. It comes back to me 
that I thought instantly of this as something I could get from 
her; and I felt it to be connected with the desire she presently 
showed to know more. "When was it — on the tower?” 

"About the middle of the month. At this same hour.” 

"Almost at dark,”' said Mrs. Grose. 

"Oh no, not nearly. I saw him as I see you.” 

"Then how did he get in?” 

"And how did he get out?” I laughed. "I had no opportunity 
to ask himl This evening, you see,” I pursued, "he has not been 
able to get in.” 

"He only peeps?” 

"I hope it will be confined to that!” She had now let go my hand; 
she turned away a little. I waited an instant; then I brought out; 
“Go to church. Good-bye. I must watch.” 

Slowly she faced me again. "Do you fear for them?” 

We met in another long look. "Don't you?** Instead of answering 
she came nearer to the window and, for a minute, applied her face 
to the glass. "You see how he could sec,” I meanwhile went on. 

She didn't move. "How long was he here?” 

"Till I came out. I came to meet him.” 

Mrs. Grose at last turned round, and there was still more in her 
face. "/ couldn’t have come out.” 

"Neither could I!” I laughed again. "But I did come. I have my 
duty,” 

“So have I mine,” she replied; after which she added: **What is 
he like?” 

"I've been dying to tell you. But he’s like nobody.” 

“Nobody?” she echoed. 

“He has no hat.” Then seeing in her face that she already, in this^ 
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with a deeper dismay, found a touch of picture, I quickly added 
stroke to stroke. “He has red hair, very red, close-curling, and a 
pale face, long in shape, with straight, good features and little, 
rather queer whiskers that are as red as his hair. His eyebrows are, 
somehow, darker; they look particularly arched and as if they might 
move a good deal. His eyes are sharp, strange — awfully; but I only 
know clearly that they're rather small and very fixed. His mouth's 
wide, and his lips are thin, and except for his little whiskers he*s 
quite clean-shaven. He gives me a sort of sense of looking like an 
actor." 

“An actor!" It was impossible to resemble one less, at least, than 
Mrs. Grose at that moment. 

“I've never seen one, but so I suppose them. He's tall, active, 
erect,” I continued, “but never — no, never! — a gentleman." 

My companion's face had blanched as I went on; her round eyes 
started and her mild mouth gaped. “A gentleman?" she gasped, 
confounded, stupefied: “a gentleman heT* 

“You know him then?" 

She visibly tried to hold herself. “But he is handsome?" 

I saw the way to help her. “Remarkably!" 

“And dressed ?" 

“In somebody's clothes. They're smart, but they're not his own." 

She broke into a breathless affirmative groan. “They're the 
master's!" 

I caught it up. “You do know him?" 

She faltered but a second. “Quint!" she cried. 

“Quint?" 

“Peter Quint — his own man, his valet, when he was here!" 

“When the master was?" 

Gaping still, but meeting me, she pieced it all together. “He 
never wore his hat, but he did wear — well, there were waistcoats 
missed! They were both here — ^last year. Then the master went, 
and Quint was alone." 

I followed, but halting a little. “Alone?" 

“Alone with us.'* Then, as from a deeper depth, “In charge," she 
added. 

“And what became of him?” 

She hung fire so long that I was still more mystified. “He went 
too,” she brought out at last. 
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"Went where?” 

Her expression, at this, beame extraordinary. "God knows 
wherel He died.” 

“Died?” I almost shrieked. 

She seemed fairly to square herself, plant herself more firmly to 
utter the wonder of it. “Yes Mr. Quint is dead." 



VI 


It took of course more than that particular passage to place us 
together in presence of what we had now to live with as we could 
— my dreadful liability to impressions of the order so vividly exem- 
plified, and my companion’s knowledge, henceforth, — a knowledge 
half consternation and half compassion, — of that liability. There 
had been, this evening, after- the revelation that left me, for an 
hour, so prostrate — there had been, for cither of us, no attendance 
on any service but a little service of tears and vows, of prayers and 
promises, a climax to the series of mutual challenges and pledges 
that had straightway ensued on our retreating together to the 
schoolroom and shutting ourselves up there to have everything 
out. The result of our having everything out was simply to reduce 
our situation to the last rigour of its elements. She herself had seen 
nothing, not the shadow of a shadow, and nobody in the house but 
the governess was in the governess’s plight; yet she accepted with- 
out directly impugning my sanity the truth as I gave it to her, and 
ended by showing me, on this ground, an awe-stricken tenderness, 
an expression of the sense of my more than questionable privilege, 
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of which the very breath has remained with me as that of the sweet- 
est of human charities. 

What was settled between us, accordingly, that night, was that 
we thought we might bear things together; and I was not even 
sure that, in spite of her exemption, it was she who had the best of 
the burden. I knew at this hour, I think, as well as I knew later 
what I was capable of meeting to shelter my pupils; but it took 
me some time to be wholly sure of what my honest ally was pre- 
pared for to keep terms with so compromising a contract. I was 
queer company enough — quite as queer as the company I received; 
but as 1 trace over what we went through I see how much common 
ground we must have found in the one idea that, by good fortune, 
could steady us. It was the idea, the second movement, that led me 
straight out, as I may say, of the inner chamber of my dread. I 
could take the air in the court, at least, and there Mrs. Grose could 
join me. Perfectly can I recall now the particular way strength 
came to me before we separated for the night. We had gone over 
and over every feature of what I had seen. 

“He was looking for someone else, you say — someone who was 
not you?" 

“He was looking for little Miles." A portentous clearness now 
possessed me. **ThaVs whom he was looking for." 

“But how do you know?" 

“I know, I know, I knowl" My exaltation grew. “And you know, 
my dear!" 

She didn’t deny this, but I required, I felt, not even so much 
telling as that. She resumed in a moment, at any rate: “What if he 
should see him?" 

“Little Miles? That’s what he wants!” 

She looked immensely scared again. “The child?" 

“Heaven forbid! The man. He wants to appear to them,'* That 
he might was an awful conception, and yet, somehow, I could keep 
it at bay; which, moreover, as we lingered there, was what I suc- 
ceeded in practically proving. I had an absolute certainty that I 
should see again what I had already seen, but something within 
me said that by offering myself bravely as the sole subject of such 
experience, by accepting, by inviting, by surmounting it all, I 
should serve as an expiatory victim and guard the tranquillity of 
my companions. The children, in especial, I should thus fence 
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about and absolutely save. I recall one of the last things I said 
that night to Mrs. Grose. 

“It does strike me that my pupils have never mentioned '' 

She looked at me hard as I musingly pulled up. “His having 
been here and the time they were with him?“ 

“The time they were with him, and his name, his presence, his 
history, in any way.” 

“Oh, the little lady doesn’t remember. She never heard or knew.” 

“The circumstances of his death?” I thought with some inten- 
sity. “Perhaps not. But Miles would remember — Miles would 
know.” 

“Ah, don’t try himl” broke from Mrs. Grose. 

I returned her the look she had given me. “Don't be afraid.” 
I continued to think. “It is rather odd.” 

“That he has never spoken of him?” 

“Never by the least allusion. And you tell me they were ‘great 
friends'?” 

“Oh, it wasn't himV* Mrs. Grose with emphasis declared. “It was 
Quint’s own fancy. To play with him, I mean — to spoil him.” She 
paused a moment; then she added: “Quint was much too free.” 

This gave me, straight from my vision of his face — such a facel — 
a sudden sickness of disgust. “Too free with my boy?” 

“Too free with everyone!” 

I forbore, for the moment, to analyse this description further 
than by the reflection that a part of it applied to several of the 
members of the household, of the half-dozen maids and men who 
were still of our small colony. But there was everything, for our 
apprehension, in the lucky fact that no discomfortable legend, no 
perturbation of scullions, had ever, within anyone’s memory, at- 
tached to the kind old place. It had neither bad name nor ill fame, 
and Mrs. Grose, most apparently, only desired to cling to me and 
to quake in silence. I even put her, the very last thing of all, to the 
test. It was when, at midnight, she had her hand on the schoolroom 
door to take leave. “I have it from you then — for it’s of great im- 
portance — that he was definitely and admittedly bad?” 

“Oh, not admittedly. I knew it — ^but the master didn't.” 

“And you never told him?” 

“Well, he didn't like tale-bearing — ^he hated complaints. He was 
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terribly short with anything of that kind, and if people were ill 
right to him 

“He wouldn’t be bothered with more?” This squared well enough 
with my impression of him: he was not a trouble-loving gentleman, 
nor So very particular perhaps about some of the company he kept. 
All the same, I pressed my interlocutress. “I promise you 7 would 
have told!*' 

She felt my discrimination. “I dare say I was wrong. But, really, 
I was afraid.” 

“Afraid of what?" 

“Of things that man could do. Quint was so clever — he was so 
deep.” 

I took this in still more than, probably, I showed. “You weren’t 
afraid of anything else? Not of his effect ?” 

“His effect?” she repeated with a face of anguish and waiting 
while I faltered. 

“On innocent little precious lives. They were in your charge.” 

“No, they were not in mine!’* she roundly and distressfully 
returned. “The master believed in him and placed him here be- 
cause he was supposed not to be well and the country air so good 
for him. So he had everything to say. Yes” — she let me have it — 
“even about them** 

“Them — that creature?” I had to smother a kind of howl. “And 
you could bear it!” 

“No. I couldn’t — and I can’t now!” And the poor woman burst 
into tears. 

A rigid control, from the next day, was, as I have said, to follow 
them; yet how often and how passionately, for a week, we came 
back together to the subject! Much as we had discussed it that 
Sunday night, I was, in the immediate later hours in especial — for 
it may be imagined whether I slept — still haunted with the shadow 
of something she had not told me. I myself had kept back nothing, 
but there was a word Mrs. Grose had kept back. I was sure, more- 
over, by morning, that this was not from a failure of frankness, but 
because on every side there were fears. It seems to me indeed, in 
retrospect, that by the time the morrow’s sun was high I had rest- 
lessly read into the facts before us almost all the meaning they 
were to receive from subsequent and more cruel occurrences. What 
they gave me above all was just the sinister figure of the living 
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nAn — the dead one would keep awhilel — ^and of the months he 
had continuously passed at Bly, which, added up, made a formi- 
dable stretch. The limit of this evil time had arrived only when, on 
the dawn of a winter's morning, Peter Quint was found, by a 
labourer going to early work, stone dead on the road from the 
village: a catastrophe explained — ^superficially at least — ^by a visible 
wound to his head; such a wound as might have been produced — 
and as, on the final evidence, had been — by a fatal slip, in the dark 
and after leaving the public house, on the steepish icy slope, a 
wrong path altogether, at the bottom of which he lay. The icy 
slope, the turn mistaken at night and in liquor, accounted for much 
— ^practically, in the end and after the inquest and boundless chat- 
ter, for everything; but there had been matters in his life — strange 
passages and perils, secret disorders, vices more than suspected — 
that would have accounted for a good deal more. 

I scarce know how to put my story into words that shall be a 
credible picture of my state of mind; but I was in these days literally 
able to find a joy in the extraordinary flight of heroism the occasion 
demanded of me, I now saw that I had been asked for a service 
admirable and difficult; and there would be a greatness in letting 
it be seen — oh, in the right quarter! that I could succeed where 
many another girl might have failed. It was an immense help to me 
— I confess I rather applaud myself as I look back! — that I saw my 
service so strongly and so simply. 1 was there to protect and defend 
the little creatures in the world the most bereaved and the most 
loveable, the appeal of whose helplessness had suddenly become 
only too explicit, a deep, constant ache of one’s own committed 
heart. We were cut off, really, together; we were united in our 
danger. They had nothing but me, and I — ^wcll, I had them. It was 
in short a magnificent chance. This chance presented itself to me 
in an image richly material. I was a screen — I was to stand before 
them. The more I saw, the less they would. I began to watch them 
in a stifled suspense, a disguised excitement that might well, had it 
continued too long, have turned to something like madness. What 
saved me, as I now see, was that it turned to something else alto- 
gether. It didn’t last as suspense — it was superseded by horrible 
proofs. Proofs, I say, yes — from the moment I really took hold. 

This moment dated from an afternoon hour that I happened 
to spend in the grounds with the younger of my pupils alone. We 
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had left Miles indoors, on the red cushion of a deep window-seat; 
he had wished to finish a book, and I had been glad to encourage 
a purpose so laudable in a young man whose only defect was an 
occasional excess of the restless. His sister, on the contrary, had been 
alert to come out, and I strolled with her half an hour, seeking the 
shade, for the sun was still high and the day exceptionally warm. 
I was aware afresh, with her, as we went, of how, like her brother,, 
she contrived — it was the charming thing in both children — to let 
me alone without appearing to drop me and to accompany me 
without appearing to surround. They were never importunate and 
yet never listless. My attention to them all really went to seeing 
them amuse themselves immensely without me: this was a spectacle 
they seemed actively to prepare and that engaged me as an active 
admirer. I walked in a world of their invention — they had no 
occasion whatever to draw upon mine; so that my time was taken 
only with being, for them, some remarkable person or thing that 
the game of the moment required and that was merely, thanks to my 
superior, my exalted stamp, a happy and highly distinguished sine- 
cure. I forget what I was on the present occasion; I only remember 
that I was something very important and very quiet and that Flora 
was playing very hard. We were on the edge of the lake, and, as we 
had lately begun geography, the lake was the Sea of Azof. 

Suddenly, in these circumstances, I became aware that, on the 
other side of the Sea of Azof, we had an interested spectator. The 
way this knowledge gathered in me was the strangest thing in the 
world — the strangest, that is, except the very much stranger in 
which it quickly merged itself. I had sat down with a piece of work 
— for I was something or other that could sit — on the old stone 
bench which overlooked the pond; and in this position I began to 
take in with certitude, and yet without direct vision, the presence, 
at a distance, of a third person. The old trees, the thick shrubbery, 
made a great and pleasant shade, but it was all suffused with the 
brightness of the hot, still hour. There was no ambiguity in any- 
thing; none whatever, at least, in the conviction I from one moment 
to another found myself forming as to what I should see straight 
before me and across the lake as a consequence of raising my eyes. 
They were attached at this juncture to the stitching in which I was 
engaged, and I can feel once more the spasm of my effort not to 
move them till I should so have steadied myself as to be able to 
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make up my mind what to do. There was an alien object in view — 
a figure whose right of presence I instantly, passionately questioned. 
I recollect counting over perfectly the possibilities, reminding my- 
self that nothing was more natural, for instance, than the appear- 
ance of one of the men about the place, or even of a messenger, 
a postman or a tradesman’s boy, from the village. That reminder 
had as little effect on my practical certitude as I was conscious — still 
even without looking — of its having upon the character and attitude 
of our visitor. Nothing was more natural than that these things 
should be the other things that they absolutely were not. 

Of the positive identity of the apparition I would assure myself 
as soon as the small clock of my courage should have ticked out the 
right second; meanwhile, with an effort that was already sharp 
enough, I transferred my eyes straight to little Flora, who, at the 
moment, was about ten yards away. My heart had stood still for an 
instant with the wonder and terror of the question whether she too 
would see; and I held my breath while I waited for what a cry 
from her, what some sudden innocent sign either of interest or of 
alarm, would tell me. I waited, but nothing came; then, in the first 
place — and there is something more dire in this, I feel, than in 
anything I have to relate— I was determined by a sense that, within 
a minute, all sounds from her had previously dropped; and, in the 
second, by the circumstance that, also within the minute, she had, 
in her play, turned her back to the water. This was her attitude 
when I at last looked at her — looked with the confirmed conviction 
that we were still, together, under direct personal notice. She had 
picked up a small flat piece of wood, which happened to have in it 
a little hole that had evidently suggested to her the idea of sticking 
in another fragment that might figure as a mast and make the thing 
a boat. This second morsel, as I watched her, she was very markedly 
and intently attempting to tighten in its place. My apprehension of 
what she was doing sustained me so that after some seconds I felt 
I was ready for more. Then I again shifted my eyes— I faced what 
I had to face. 
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I GOT hold of Mrs. Grose as soon after this as I could; and I can 
give no intelligible account of how I fought out the interval. Yet 
I still hear myself cry as 1 fairly threw myself into her arms: “They 
know — it's too monstrous: they know, they know I” 

“And what on earth ?“ I felt her incredulity as she held me. 

“Why, all that we know — and heaven knows what else besides!'* 
Then, as she released me, I made it out to her, made it out perhapiv 
only now with full coherency even to myself. “Two hours ago, in 
the garden" — I could scarce articulate — ‘‘Flora sawV* 

Mrs. Grose took it as she might have taken a blow in the stomach. 
“She has told you?" she panted. 

"Not a word — that’s the horror. She kept it to herself! The child 
of eight, that child!" Unutterable still, for me, was the stupefaction 
of it. 

Mrs. Grose, of course, could only gape the wider. “Then how do 
you know?" 

“I was there — 1 saw with my eyes: saw that she was perfectly 
aware." 
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*‘Do you mean aware of him?** 

‘'No — of her.'* I was conscious as I spoke that I looked prodigious 
things, for I got the slow reflection of them in my companion's face. 
“Another person — this time; but a figure of quite as unmistakeable 
horror and evil: a woman in black, pale and dreadful — ^with such 
an air also, and such a face! — on the other side of the lake. I was 
there with the child — quiet for the hour; and in the midst of it she 
came.'* 

“Came how — from where?" 

“From where they come from! She just appeared and stood there — 
but not so near." 

“And without coming nearer?" 

“Oh, for the effect and the feeling, she might have been as close 
as youl" 

My friend, with an odd impulse, fell back a step. “Was she some- 
one you've never seen?" 

“Yes. But someone the child has. Someone you have." Then, to 
show how I had thought it all out; “My predecessor — the one who 
died." 

“Miss Jessel?" 

“Miss Jessel, You don't believe me?" I pressed. 

She turned right and left in her distress. "How can you be sure?" 

This drew from me, in the state of my nerves, a flash of impa- 
tience. “Then ask Flora — she's sure!" But I had no sooner spoken 
than I caught myself up. “No, for God's sake, don't! She'll say she 
isn’t — she’ll lie I” 

Mrs. Grose was not too bewildered instinctively to protest. “Ah, 
how can you?" 

“Because I'm clear. Flora doesn’t want me to know.” 

“It's only then to spare you." 

"No, no — there are depths, depthsi The more I go over it, the 
more I see in it, and the more I sec in it the more I fear. I don't 
know what I don't see — ^what I don't fear I" 

Mrs. Grose tried to keep up with me. "You mean you’re afraid 
of seeing her again?" 

“Oh, no; that's nothing — nowl” Then I explained. “It's of not 
seeing her." 

But my companion only looked wan, "I don't understand you." 
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“Why, it’s that the child may keep it up — and that the child 
assuredly will — ^without my knowing iC* 

At the image of this possibility Mrs. Grose for a moment col- 
lapsed, yet presently to pull herself together again, as if from the 
positive force of the sense of what, should we yield an inch, there 
would really be to give way to. “Dear, dear — ^we must keep our 

headsi And after all, if she doesn't mind it 1" She even tried a 

grim joke. “Perhaps she likes itl" 

“Likes such things — a scrap of an infant I “ 

“Isn't it just a proof of her blessed innocence?*' my friend bravely 
inquired. 

She brought me, for the instant, almost round. “Oh, we must 
clutch at that — we must cling to it! If it isn’t a proof of what you 
say, it's a proof of — God knows whatl For the woman’s a horror of 
horrors.” 

Mrs. Grose, at this, fixed her eyes a minute on the ground; then 
at last raising them, “Tell me how you know,” she said. 

“Then you admit it's what she was?” I cried. 

“Tell me how you know,” my friend simply repeated. 

“Know? By seeing herl By the way she looked.” 

“At you, do you mean — so wickedly?” 

“Dear me, no — I could have borne that. She gave me never a 
glance. She only fixed the child.” 

Mrs. Grose tried to see it. “Fixed her?” 

“Ah, with such awful eyesi” 

She stared at mine as if they might really have resembled them. 
“Do you mean of dislike?” 

“God help us, no. Of something much worse.” 

“Worse than dislike?” — this left her indeed at a loss. 

“With a determination — indescribable. With a kind of fury 
of intention.” 

I made her turn pale. “Intention?” 

“To get hold of her.” Mrs. Grose — her eyes just lingering on 
mine — ^gave a shudder and walked to the window; and while she 
stood there looking out I completed my statement. That's what 
Flora knows.” 

After a little she turned round. “The person was in black, you 
say?” 

“In mourning — ^rather poor, almost shabby. But — ^yes — ^with 
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traordinary beauty.” I now recognised to what I had at last, stroke 
by stroke, brought the victim of my confidence, for she quite 
visibly weighed this. “Oh, handsome — very, very,” I insisted; “won- 
derfully handsome. But infamous.” 

She slowly came back to me. “Miss Jessel — was infamous.” She 
once more took my hand in both her own, holding it as tight as if to 
fortify me against the increase of alarm I might draw from this 
disclosure. “They were both infamous,” she finally said. 

So, for a little, we faced it once more together; and I found 
absolutely a degree of help in seeing it now so straight. “I appre- 
ciate,” I said, “the great decency of your not having hitherto spoken; 
but the time has certainly come to give me the whole thing.” She 
appeared to assent to this, but still only in silence; seeing which I 
went on: “I must have it now. Of what did she die? Come, there 
was something between them.” 

“There was everything.” 

“In spite of the difference ?” 

“Oh, of their rank, their condition” — she brought it woefully 
out. “She was a lady.” 

I turned it over; I again saw. “Yes — she was a lady.” 

“And he so dreadfully below,” said Mrs. Grose. 

I felt that I doubtless needn't press too hard, in such company, 
on the place of a servant in the scale; but there was nothing to 
prevent an acceptance of my companion’s own measure of my 
predecessor’s abasement. There was a way to deal with that, and I 
dealt; the more readily for my full vision — on the evidence — of our 
employer’s late clever, good-looking “own” man; impudent, assured, 
spoiled, depraved. “The fellow was a hound.” 

Mrs. Grose considered as if it were perhaps a little a case for a 
sense of shades. “I’ve never seen one like him. He did what he 
wished.” 

“With herr 

“With them all.” 

It was as if now in my friend’s own eyes Miss Jessel had again 
appeared. I seemed at any rate, for an instant, to see their evocation 
of her as distinctly as I had seen her by the pond; and I brought out 
with decision: “It must have been also what she wishedi” 

Mrs. Grose’s face signified that it had been indeed, but she said 
at the same time: “Poor woman — ^she paid for itl” 
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“Then you do know what she died of?'' I asked, 

“No — I know nothing. I wanted not to know; I was glad enough 
I didn't; and I thanked heaven she was well out of thisl" 

“Yet you had, then, your idea " 

“Of her real reason for leaving? Oh, yes — as to that. She couldn't 
have stayed. Fancy it here — for a governess! And afterwards I 
imagined — and I still imagine. And what I imagine is dreadful." 

“Not so dreadful as what I do,'* I replied; on which I must have 
shown her — as I was indeed but too conscious — a front of miserable 
defeat. It brought out again all her compassion for me, and at the 
renewed touch of her kindness my power to resist broke down. I 
burst, as I had, the other time, made her burst, into tears; she took 
me to her motherly breast, and my lamentation overflowed. “I don't 
do it!" I sobbed in despair; “I don't save or shield them! It's far 
worse than I dreamed — they're lost!" 
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W., I had said to Mrs. Grose was true enough: there were in 
the matter I had put before her depths and possibilities that I 
lacked resolution to sound; so that when we met once more in the 
wonder of it we were of a common mind about the duty of resistance 
to extravagant fancies. We were to keep our heads if we should keep 
nothing else— difficult indeed as that might be in the face of what, 
in our prodigious experience, was least to be questioned. Late that 
night, while the house slept, we had another talk in my room, when 
she went all the way with me as to its being beyond doubt that I had 
seen exactly what I had seen. To hold her perfectly in the pinch of 
that, I found I had only to ask her how, if I had “made it up,” I 
came to be able to give, of each of the persons appearing to me, a 
picture disclosing, to the last detail, their special marks — a portrait 
on the exhibition of which she had instantly recognised and named 
them. She wished, of course, — small blame to her! — to sink the 
whole subject; and I v^as quick to assure her that my own interest in 
it had now violently taken the form of a search for the way to escape 
from it. I encountered her on the ground of a probability that with 
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recurrence — for recurrence we took for granted — should get used 
to my danger, distinctly professing that my personal exposure had 
suddenly become the least of my discomforts. It was my new sus- 
picion that was intolerable; and yet even to this complication the 
later hours of the day had brought a little ease. 

On leaving her, after my first outbreak, I had of course returned to 
my pupils, associating the right remedy for my dismay with that 
sense of their charm which I had already found to be a thing I 
could positively cultivate and which had never failed me yet. I had 
simply, in other words, plunged atresh into Flora’s special society 
and there become aware — it was almost a luxuryl — that she could 
put her little conscious hand straight upon the spot that ached. She 
had looked at me in sweet speculation and then had accused me to 
my face of having ‘‘cried.’’ I had supposed I had brushed away the 
ugly signs: but I could literally — for the time, at all events — ^rejoice, 
under this fathomless charity, that they had not entirely disappeared. 
To gaze into the depths of blue of the child’s eyes and pronounce 
their loveliness a trick of premature cunning was to be guilty of a 
cynicism in preference to which I naturally preferred to abjure my 
judgment and, so far as might be, my agitation. I couldn’t abjure 
for merely wanting to, but I could repeat to Mrs. Grose — as I did 
there, over and over, in the small hours — that with their voices in 
the air, their pressure on one's heart and their fragrant faces against 
one’s cheek, everything fell to the ground but their incapacity and 
their beauty. It was a pity that, somehow, to settle this once for all, I 
had equally to re-enumcrate the signs of subtlety that, in the after 
noon, by the lake, had made a miracle of my show of self-possession. 
It was a pity to be obliged to rc-investigate the certitude of the 
moment itself and repeat how it had come to me as a revelation that 
the inconceivable communion I then surprised was a matter, for 
either party, of habit. It was a pity that I should have had to quaver 
out again the reasons for my not having, in my delusion, so much 
as questioned that the little girl saw our visitant even as I actually 
saw Mrs. Grose herself, and that she wanted, by just so much as she 
did thus see, to make me suppose she didn’t, and at the same time, 
without showing anything, arrive at a guess as to whether I myself 
didi It was a pity that I needed once more to describe the portentous 
little activity by which she sought to divert my attention — the per- 
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ceptible increase of movement, the greater intensity of play, the 
singing, the gabbling of nonsense, and the invitation to romp. 

Yet if I had not indulged, to prove there was nothing in it, in 
this review, I should have missed the two or three dim elements of 
comfort that still remained to me. I should not for instance have 
been able to asseverate to my friend that I was certain — ^which was 
so much to the good — that I at least had not betrayed myself. I 
should not have been prompted, by stress of need, by desperation of 
mind, — I scarce know what to call it, — to invoke such further aid to 
intelligence as might spring from pushing my colleague fairly to the 
wall. She had told me, bit by bit, under pressure, a great deal; but 
a small shifty spot on the wrong side of it all still sometimes brushed 
my brow like the wing of a bat; and I remember how on this occa- 
sion — for the sleeping house and the concentration alike of our 
danger and our watch seemed to help — I felt the importance of 
giving the last jerk to the curtain. *1 don't believe anything so 
horrible,” I recollect saying; ”no, let us put it definitely, my dear, 
that I don’t. But if I did, you know, there’s a thing I should require 
now, just without sparing you the least bit more — oh, not a scrap, 
cornel — to get out of you. What was it you had in mind when, in 
our distress, before Miles came back, over the letter from his school, 
you said, under my insistence, that you didn’t pretend for him that 
he had not literally ever been ‘bad’? He has not literally ‘ever,’ in 
these weeks that I myself have lived with him and so closely watched 
him; he has been an imperturbable little prodigy of delightful, love- 
able goodness. Therefore you might perfectly have made the claim 
for him if you had not, as it happened, seen an exception to take. 
What was your exception, and to what passage in your personal 
observation of him did you refer?” 

It was a dreadfully austere inquiry, but levity was not our note, 
and, at any rate, before the grey dawn admonished us to separate 
I had got my answer. What my friend had had in mind proved to 
be immensely to the purpose. It was neither more nor less than the 
circumstance that for a period of several months Quint and the boy 
had been perpetually together. It was in fact the very appropriate 
truth that she had ventured to criticise the propriety, to hint at the 
incongruity, of so close an alliance, and even to go so far on the 
subject as a frank overture to Miss Jessel. Miss Jessel had, with a 
most strange manner, requested her to mind her business, and the 
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good woman had, on this, directly approached little Miles. What she 
had said to him, since I pressed, was that she liked to see young 
gentlemen not forget their station. 

I pressed again, of course, at this. “You reminded him that Quint 
was only a base menial?” 

“As you might sayl And it was his answer, for one thing, that was 
bad.” 

“And for another thing?” I waited. “He repeated your words to 
Quint?" 

“No, not that. It*s just what he wouldn*tV* she could still impress 
upon me. “I was sure, at any rate," she added, “that he didn't. But 
he denied certain occasions.” 

“What occasions?" 

“When they had been about together quite as if Quint were his 
tutor — and a very grand one — and Miss Jessel only for the little 
lady. When he had gone off with the fellow, 1 mean, and spent 
hours with him." 

“He then prevaricated about it — he said he hadn^t?" Her assent, 
was clear enough to cause me to add in a moment: “I see. He lied.” 

“Ohl" Mrs. Grose mumbled. This was a suggestion that it didn't 
matter; which indeed she backed up by a further remark. “You see, 
after all, Miss Jessel didn’t mind. She didn’t forbid him." 

I considered. “Did he put that to you as a justification?” 

At this she dropped again. “No, he never spoke of it.” 

“Never mentioned her in connection with Quint?" 

She saw, visibly flushing, where I was coming out. “Well, he didn't 
show anything. He denied,” she repeated; “he denied.” 

Lord, how I pressed her now! “So that you could see he knew what 
was between the two wretches?” 

“I don't know — I don’t knowl” the poor woman groaned. 

“You do know, you dear thing,” I replied; “only you haven't 
my dreadful boldness of mind, and you keep back, out of timidity 
and modesty and delicacy, even the impression that, in the past, 
when you had, without my aid, to flounder about in silence, most of 
all made you miserable. But I shall get it out of you yeti There was 
something in the boy that suggested to you,” I continued, “that he 
covered and concealed their relation.” 


“Oh, he couldn't prevent ” 
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“Your learning the truth? I dare sayf But, heavens,” I fell, with 
vehemence, a-thinking, “what it shows that they must, to that extent, 
have succeeded in making of him!” 

“Ah, nothing that's not nice nowV* Mrs. Grose lugubriously 
pleaded. 

“I don't wonder you looked queer,” I persisted, “when I men- 
tioned to you the letter from his school!” 

“I doubt if I looked as queer as you!” she retorted with homely 
force. “And if he was so bad then as that comes to, how is he such 
an angel now?” 

“Yes, indeed — and if he was a fiend at school! How, how, how? 
Well,” I said in my torment, “you must put it to me again, but I 
shall not be able to tell you for some days. Only, put it to me again!” 
I cried in a way that made my friend stare. “There are directions 
in which I must not for the present let myself go.” Meanwhile I 
returned to her first example — the one to which she had just pre- 
viously referred — of the boy's happy capacity for an occasional slip. 
“If Quint — on your remonstrance at the time you speak of — was a 
base menial, one of the things Miles said to you, I find myself guess- 
ing, was that you were another.” Again her admission was so ade- 
quate that I continued: “And you forgave him that?” 

“Wouldn't yoM?” 

“Oh, yes!” And we exchanged there, in the stillness, a sound of the 
oddest amusement. Then I went on: “At all events, while he was 
with the man ” 

“Miss Flora was with the woman. It suited them all!” 

It suited me too, I felt, only too well; by which I mean that it 
suited exactly the particularly deadly view I was in the very act of 
forbidding myself to entertain. But I so far succeeded in checking 
the expression of this view that I will throw, just here, no further 
light on it than may be offered by the mention of my final observa- 
tion to Mrs. Grose. “His having lied and been impudent are, I 
confess, less engaging specimens than I had hoped to have from you 
of the outbreak in him of the little natural man. Still,” I mused, 
“they must do, for they make me feel more than ever that I must 
watch.” 

It made me blush, the next minute, to see in my friend's face how 
much more unreservedly she had forgiven him than her anecdote 
struck me as presenting to my own tenderness an occasion for doing. 
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This came out when, at the schoolroom door, she quitted me. “Surely 
you don’t accuse him ’’ 

“Of carrying on an intercourse that he conceals from me? Ah, 
remember that, until further evidence, I now accuse nobody.” Then, 
before shutting her out to go, by another passage, to her own place, 
“I must just wait,” I wound up. 



IX 


T 

JL WAITED and waited, and the days, as they elapsed, took something 
from my consternation. A very few of them, in fact, passing, in 
constant sight of my pupils, without a fresh incident, sufficed to give 
to grievous fancies and even to odious memories a kind of brush 
of the sponge. I have spoken of the surrender to their extraordinary 
childish grace as a thing I could actively cultivate, and it may be 
imagined if I neglected now to address myself to this source for 
whatever it would yield. Stranger than I can express, certainly, was 
the effort to struggle against my new lights! it would doubtless have 
been, however, a greater tension still had it not been so frequently 
successful. I used to wonder how my little charges could help guess- 
ing that I thought strange things about them; and the circumstance 
that these things only made them more interesting was not by itself 
a direct aid to keeping them in the dark. I trembled lest they should 
see that they were so immensely more interesting. Putting things at 
the worst, at all events, as in meditation I so often did, any clouding 
of their innocence could only be — ^blameless and foredoomed as they 
were — a reason the more for taking risks. There were moments when, 
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by an irresistible impulse, I found myself catching them up and 
pressing them to my heart. As soon as I had done so I used to say to 
myself: “What will they think of that? Doesn’t it betray too much?” 
It would have been easy to get into a sad, wild tangle about how 
much I might betray; but the real account, I feel, of the hours of 
peace that I could still enjoy was that the immediate charm of my 
companions was a beguilement still effective even under the shadow 
of the possibility that it was studied. For if it occurred to me that 
I might occasionally excite suspicion by the little outbreaks of my 
sharper passion for them, so too I remember wondering if I 
mightn’t see a queerness in the traceable increase of their own 
demonstrations. 

They were at this period extravagantly and preternaturally fond 
of me; which, after all, I could reflect, was no more than a graceful 
response in children perpetually bowed over and hugged. The 
homage of which they were so lavish succeeded, in truth, for my 
nerves, quite as well as if I never appeared to myself, as I may say, 
literally to catch them at a purpose in it. They had never, I think, 
wanted to do so many things for their poor protectress; I mean — 
though they got their lessons better and better, which was naturally 
what would please her most — in the way of diverting, entertaining, 
surprising her; reading her passages, telling her stories, acting her 
charades, pouncing out at her, in disguises, as animals and historical 
characters, and above all astonishing her by the “pieces” they had 
secretly got by heart and could interminably recite. I should never 
get to the bottom — were I to let myself go even now — of the prodi- 
gious private commentary, all under still more private correction, 
with which, in these days, I overscored their full hours. They had 
shown me from the first a facility for everything, a general faculty 
which, taking a fresh start, achieved remarkable flights. They got 
their little tasks as if they loved them, and indulged, from the mere 
exuberance of the gift, in the most unimposed little miracles of 
memory. They not only popped out at me as tigers and as Romans, 
but as Shakespeareans, astronomers, and navigators. This was so 
singularly the case that it had presumably much to do with the fact 
as to which, at the present day, I am at a loss for a different explana- 
tion: I allude to my unnatural composure on the subject of another 
school for Miles. What I remember is that I was content not, for 
the time, to open the question, and that contentment must have 
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sprung from the sense of his perpetually striking show of clever* 
ness. He was too clever for a bad governess, for a parson’s daughter, 
to spoil; and the strangest if not the brightest thread in the pensive 
embroidery I just spoke of was the impression I might have got, if I 
had dared to work it out, that he was under some influence operat- 
ing in his small intellectual life as a tremendous incitement. 

If it was easy to reflect, however, that such a boy could postpone 
school, it was at least as marked that for such a boy to have been 
"kicked out" by a school-master was a mystification without end. 
Let me add that in their company now — and I was careful almost 
never to be out of it — I could follow no scent very far. We lived in 
a cloud of music and love and success and private theatricals. The 
musical sense in each of the children was of the quickest, but the 
elder in especial had a marvellous knack of catching and repeating. 
The schoolroom piano broke into all gruesome fancies; and when 
that failed there were confabulations in corners, with a sequel of one 
of them going out in the highest spirits in order to "come in" as 
something new. I had had brothers myself, and it was no revelation 
to me that little girls could be slavish idolaters of little boys. What 
surpassed everything was that there was a little boy in the world who 
could have for the inferior age, sex, and intelligence so fine a con- 
sideration. They were extraordinarily at one, and to say that they 
never either quarrelled or complained is to make the note of praise 
coarse for their quality of sweetness. Sometimes, indeed, when I 
dropped into coarseness, I perhaps came across traces of little under- 
standings between them by which one of them should keep me 
occupied while the other slipped away. There is a naif side, I sup- 
pose, in all diplomacy; but if my pupils practiced upon me, it was 
surely with the minimum of grossness. It was all in the other quarter 
that, after a lull, the grossness broke out. 

I find that I really hang back; but I must take my plunge. In 
going on with the record of what was hideous at Ely, I not only 
challenge the most liberal faith — for which I little care; but — ^and 
this is another matter — I renew what I myself suffered, I again push 
my way through it to the end. There came suddenly an hour after 
which, as I look back, the affair seems to me to have been all pure 
suffering; but I have at least reached the heart of it, and the straight- 
est road out is doubtless to advance. One evening — ^with nothing to 
lead up or to prepare it — I felt the cold touch of the impression that 
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had breathed on me the night of my arrival and which, much 
lighter than, as I have mentioned, I should probably have made 
little of in memory had my subsequent sojourn been less agitated. 
1 had not gone to bed; I sat reading by a couple of candles. There 
was a roomful of old books at Bly — ^last-century fiction, some of it, 
which, to the extent of a distinctly deprecated renown, but never 
to so much as that of a stray specimen, had reached the sequestered 
home and appealed to the unavowed curiosity of my youth. I remem- 
ber that the book I had in ray hand was Fielding^s Amelia; also 
that I was wholly awake. I recall further both a general conviction 
that it was horribly late and a particular objection to looking at my 
watch. I figure, finally, that the white curtain draping, in the fashion 
of those days, the head of Flora's little bed, shrouded, as I had 
assured myself long before, the perfection of childish rest. I recol- 
lect in short that, though I was deeply interested in my author, I 
found myself, at the turn of a page and with his spell all scattered, 
looking straight up from him and hard at the door of my room. 
There was a moment during which I listened, reminded of the faint 
sense I had had, the first night, of there being something unde- 
fineably astir in the house, and noted the soft breath of the open 
casement just move the half-drawn blind. Then, with all the marks 
of a deliberation that must have seemed magnificent had there been 
anyone to admire it, I laid down my book, rose to my feet, and, 
taking a candle, went straight out of the room and, from the passage, 
on which my light made little impression, noiselessly closed and 
locked the door. 

I can say now neither what determined nor what guided me, but 
I went straight along the lobby, holding my candle high, till I came 
within sight of the tall window that presided over the great turn of 
the staircase. At this point I precipitately found myself aware of 
three things. They were practically simultaneous, yet they had flashes 
of succession. My candle, under a bold flourish, went out, and I 
perceived, by the uncovered window, that the yielding dusk of 
earliest morning rendered it unnecessary. Without it, the next 
instant, I saw that there was someone on the stair. I speak of se- 
quences, but I required no lapse of seconds to stiffen myself for a 
third encounter with Quint. The apparition had reached the landing 
half-way up and was therefore on the spot nearest the window, where 
at sight of me, it stopped short and fixed me exactly as it had fixed 
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me from the tower and from the garden. He knew me as well as I 
knew him; and so, in the cold, faint twilight, with a glimmer in the 
high glass and another on the polish of the oak stair below, we 
faced each other in our common intensity. He was absolutely, on 
this occasion, a living, detestable, dangerous presence. But that 
was not the wonder of wonders; I reserve this distinction for quite 
another circumstance: the circumstance that dread had unmistake* 
ably quitted me and that there was nothing in me there that didn't 
meet and measure him. 

I had plenty of anguish after that extraordinary moment, but 
I had, thank God, no terror. And he knew I had not— I found 
myself at the end of an instant magnificently aware of this. I felt, 
in a fierce rigour of confidence, that if I stood my ground a minute 
I should cease — for the time, at least — to have him to reckon with; 
and during the minute, accordingly, the thing was as human and 
hideous as a real interview: hideous just because it was human, 
as human as to have met alone, in the small hours, in a sleeping 
house, some enemy, some adventurer, some criminal. It was the 
dead silence of our long gaze at such close quarters that gave the 
whole horror, huge as it was, its only note of the unnatural. If I 
had met a murderer in such a place and at such an hour, we still 
at least would have spoken. Something would have passed in life, 
between us; if nothing had passed one of us would have moved. 
The moment was so prolonged that it would have taken but little 
more to make me doubt if even I were in life. I can’t express what 
followed it save by saying that the silence itself — ^which was indeed 
in a manner an attestation of my strength— became the element 
into which I saw the figure disappear; in which I definitely saw it 
turn as I might have seen the low wretch to which it had once 
belonged turn on receipt of an order, and pass, with my eyes on the 
villainous back that no hunch could have more disfigured, straight 
down the staircase and into the darkness in which the next bend was 
lost. 



X 


X REMAINED awhilc at the top of the stair, but with the effect 
presently of understanding that when my visitor had gone, he had 
gone: then I returned to my room. The foremost thing I saw there 
by the light of the candle I had left burning was that Flora's little 
bed was empty; and on this I caught my breath with all the terror 
that, five minutes before, I had been able to resist. I dashed at the 
place in which I had left her lying and over which (for the small 
silk counterpane and the sheets were disarranged) the white curtains 
had been deceivingly pulled forward; then my step, to my unutter- 
able relief, produced an answering sound: I perceived an agitation 
of the window-blind, and the child, ducking down, emerged rosily 
from the other side of it. She stood there in so much of her candour 
and so little of her nightgown, with her pink bare feet and the 
golden glow of her curls. She looked intensely grave, and I had 
never had such a sense of losing an advantage acquired (the thrill 
of which had just been so prodigious) as on my consciousness that 
she addressed me with a reproach. “You naughty: where have you 
been?" — instead of challenging her own irregularity I found myself 
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arraigned and explaining. She herself explained, for that matter, 
with the loveliest, eagerest simplicity. She had known suddenly, as 
she lay there, that I was out of the room, and had jumped up to see 
what had become of me. I had dropped, with the joy of her reap- 
pearance, back into my chair — feeling then, and then only, a little 
faint; and she had pattered straight over to me, thrown herself upon 
my knee, given herself to be held with the flame of the candle 
full in the wonderful little face that was still flushed with sleep. I 
remember closing my eyes an instant, yieldingly, consciously, as be- 
fore the excess of something beautiful that shone out of the blue of 
her own. “You were looking for me out of the window?" I said. 
“You thought I might be walking in the grounds?" 

“Well, you know, I thought someone was" — she never blanched 
as she smiled out that at me. 

Oh, how I looked at her nowl “And did you see anyone?" 

“Ah, nol" she returned, almost with the full privilege of childish 
inconsequence, resentfully, though with a long sweetness in her little 
drawl of the negative. 

At that moment, in the state of my nerves, I absolutely believed 
she lied; and if I once more closed my eyes it was before the dazzle 
of the three or four possible ways in which I might take this up. 
One of these, for a moment, tempted me with such singular intensity 
that, to withstand it, I must have gripped my little girl with a 
spasm that, wonderfully, she submitted to without a cry or a sign 
of fright. Why not break out at her on the spot and have it all over? 
— give it to her straight in her lovely little lighted face? “You see, 
you see, you know that you do and that you already quite suspect I 
believe it; therefore why not frankly confess it to me, so that we 
may at least live with it together and learn perhaps, in the strange- 
ness of our fate, where we are and what it means?" This solicitation 
dropped, alas, as it came: if I could immediately have succumbed 
to it I might have spared myself — ^well you’ll see what. Instead of 
succumbing I sprang again to my feet, looked at her bed, and took 
a helpless middle way. “Why did you pull the curtain over the 
place to make me think you were still there?" 

Flora luminously considered; after which, with her little divine 
smile; “Because I don’t like to frighten youl" 

“But if I had, by your idea, gone out ?" 

She absolutely declined to be puzzled; she turned her eyes to the 
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flame of the candle as if the question were as irrelevant, or at any 
rate as impersonal, as Mrs. Marcet or nine-times-nine. “Oh, but you 
know,” she quite adequately answered, “that you might come back, 
you dear, and that you haveV And after a little, when she had got 
into bed, I had, for a long time, by almost sitting on her to hold 
her hand, to prove that I recognised the pertinence of my return. 

You may imagine the general complexion, from that moment, of 
my nights. 1 repeatedly sat up till I didn*t know when; I selected 
moments when my room-mate unmistakcably slept, and, stealing 
out, took noiseless turns in the passage and even pushed as far as 
to where I had last met Quint. But I never met him there again; 
and I may as well say at once that I on no other occasion saw him 
in the house. I just missed, on the staircase, on the other hand, a 
different adventure. Looking down it from the top I once recognised 
the presence of a woman seated on one of the lower steps with her 
back presented to me, her body half bowed and her head, in an 
attitude of woe, in her hands. I had been there but an instant, how- 
ever, when she vanished without looking round at me. I knew, 
none the less, exactly what dreadful face she had to show; and I 
wondered whether, if instead of being above I had been below, I 
should have had, for going up, the same nerve I had lately shown 
Quint. Well, there continued to be plenty of chance for nerve. On 
the eleventh night after my latest encounter with that gentleman 
— they were all numbered now — I had an alarm that perilously 
skirted it and that indeed, from the particular quality of its unex- 
pectedness, proved quite my sharpest shock. It was precisely the first 
night during this scries that, weary with watching, I had felt that 
1 might again without laxity lay myself down at my old hour. I 
slept immediately and, as I afterwards knew, till about one o'clock; 
but when I woke it was to sit straight up, as completely roused as 
if a hand had shook me. I had left a light burning, but it was now 
out, and I felt an instant certainty that Flora had extinguished it. 
This brought me to my feet and straight, in the darkness, to her 
bed, which I found she had left. A glance at the window enlightened 
me further, and the striking of a match completed the picture. 

The child had again got up — this time blowing out the taper, 
and had again, for some purpose of observation or response, 
squeezed in behind the blind and was peering out into the night. 
That she now saw — as she had not, I had satisfied myself, the pre- 
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vious time — ^was proved to me by the fact that she was disturbed 
neither by my re-illumination nor by the haste I made to get into 
slippers and into a wrap. Hidden, protected, absorbed, she evidently 
rested on the sill — the casement opened forward — ^and gave herself 
up. There was a great still moon to help her, and this fact had 
counted in my quick decision. She was face to face with the appari- 
tion we had met at the lake, and could now communicate with it 
as she had not then been able to do. What I, on my side, had to care 
for was, without disturbing her, to reach, from the corridor, some 
other window in the same quarter. I got to the door without her 
hearing me; I got out of it, closed it and listened, from the other 
side, for some sound from her. While I stood in the passage I had 
my eyes on her brother's door, which was but ten steps off and 
which, indescribably, produced in me a renewal of the strange 
impulse that I lately spoke of as my temptation. What if I should 
go straight in and march to his window? — what if, by risking to his 
boyish bewilderment a revelation of my motive, I should throw 
across the rest of the mystery the long halter of my boldness? 

This thought held me sufficiently to make me cross to his thresh- 
old and pause again. I preternaturally listened: I figured to myself 
what might portentously be; I wondered if his bed were also empty 
and he too were secretly at watch. It was a deep, soundless minute, 
at the end of which my impulse failed. He was quiet; he might be 
innocent; the risk was hideous; I turned away. There was a figure 
in the grounds — a figure prowling for a sight, the visitor with* whom 
Flora was engaged; but it was not the visitor most concerned with 
my boy. I hesitated afresh, but on other grounds and only a few 
seconds; then I had made my choice. There were empty rooms at 
Bly, and it was only a question of choosing the right one. The right 
one suddenly presented itself to me as the lower one — though high 
above the gardens — in the solid corner of the house that I have 
spoken of as the old tower. This was a large, square chamber, 
arranged with some state as a bedroom, the extravagant size of which 
made it so inconvenient that it had not for years, though kept by 
Mrs. Grose in exemplary order, been occupied. I had often admired 
it and I knew my way about in it; I had only, after just faltering at 
the first chill gloom of its disuse, to pass across it and unbolt as 
quietly as I could one of the shutters. Achieving this transit, I 
uncovered the glass without a sound and, applying my face to the 
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pane, was able, the darkness without being much less than within, 
to see that I commanded the right direction. Then I saw something 
more. The moon made the night extraordinarily penetrable and 
showed me on the lawn a person, diminished by distance, who stood 
there motionless and as if fascinated, looking up to where 1 had 
appeared — looking, that is, not so much straight at me as at some- 
thing that was apparently above me. There was clearly another 
person above me — there was a person on the tower; but the presence 
on the lawn was not in the least what I had conceived and had con- 
fidently hurried to meet. The presence on the lawn— I felt sick as 
I made it out — ^was poor little Miles himself. 



XI 


T 

J.T WAS not till late next day that I spoke to Mrs. Grose; the rigour 
with which I kept my pupils in sight making it often difficult to meet 
her privately, and the more as we each felt the importance of not 
provoking — on the part of the servants quite as much as on that of 
the children — any suspicion of a secret flurry or of a discussion of 
mysteries. I drew a great security in this particular from her mere 
smooth aspect. There was nothing in her fresh face to pass on to 
others my horrible confidences. She believed me, I was sure, abso- 
lutely: if she hadn't I don't know what would have become of me, 
for I couldn't have borne the business alone. But she was a mag- 
nificent monument to the blessing of a want of imagination, and 
if she could see in our little charges nothing but their beauty and 
amiability, their happiness and cleverness, she had no direct com- 
munication with the sources of my trouble. If they had been at all 
visibly blighted or battered, she would doubtless have grown, on 
tracing it back, haggard enough to match them; as matters stood, 
however, I could feel her, when she surveyed them, with her large 
white arms folded and the habit of serenity in all her look, thank 
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the Lord's mercy that if they were ruined the pieces would still 
serve. Flights of fancy gave place, in her mind, to a steady fireside 
glow, and I had already begun to perceive how, with the develop- 
ment of the conviction that — as time went on without a public 
accident — our young things could, after all, look out for themselves, 
she addressed her greatest solicitude to the sad case presented by 
their instructress. That, for myself, was a sound simplification: I 
could engage that, to the world, my face should tell no talcs, but it 
would have been, in the conditions, an immense added strain to 
find myself anxious about hers. 

At the hour I now speak of she had joined me, under pressure, on 
the terrace, where, with the lapse of the season, the afternoon sun 
was now agreeable; and we sat there together while, before us, at 
a distance, but within call if we wished, the children strolled to and 
fro in one of their most manageable moods. They moved slowly, in 
unison, below us, over the lawn, the boy, as they went, reading aloud 
from a storybook and passing his arm round his sister to keep her 
quite in touch. Mrs. Grose watched them with positive placidity; 
then I caught the suppressed intellectual creak with which she 
conscientiously turned to take from me a view of the back of the 
tapestry. 1 had made her a receptacle of lurid things, but there was 
an odd recognition of my superiority — ^my accomplishments and my 
function — in her patience under my pain. She offered her mind 
to my disclosures as, had I wished to mix a witch's broth and 
proposed it with assurance, she would have held out a large sauce- 
pan. This had become thoroughly her attitude by the time that, 
in my recital of the events of the night, I reached the point of what 
Miles had said to me when, after seeing him, at such a monstrous 
hour, almost on the very spot where he happened now to be, I had 
gone down to bring him in; choosing then, at the window, with a 
concentrated need of not alarming the house, rather that method 
than a signal more resonant. I had left her meanwhile in little doubt 
of my small hope of representing with success even to her actual 
sympathy my sense of the real splendour of the little inspiration 
with which, after I had got him into the house, the boy met my 
final articulate challenge. As soon as I appeared in the moonlight 
on the terrace, he had come to me as straight as possible; on which 
I had taken his hand without a word and led him, through the 
dark spaces, up the staircase where Quint had so hungrily hovered 
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for him, along the lobby where I had listened and trembled, and 
so to his forsaken room. 

Not a sound, on the way, had passed between us, and I had 
wondered — oh, how I had wondered I — if he were groping about 
in his little mind for something plausible and not too grotesque. 
It would tax his invention, certainly, and I felt this time, over his 
real embarrassment, a curious thrill of triumph. It was a sharp trap 
for the inscrutable! He couldn’t play any longer at innocence; so 
how the deuce would he get out of it? There beat in me indeed, 
with the passionate throb of this question, an equal dumb appeal as 
to how the deuce I should. I was confronted at last, as never yet, 
with all the risk attached even now to sounding my own horrid 
note. I remember in fact that as we pushed into his little chamber, 
where the bed had not been slept in at all and the window, uncov- 
ered to the moonlight, made the place so clear that there was no 
need of striking a match — I remember how I suddenly dropped, 
sank upon the edge of the bed from the force of the idea that he 
must know how he really, as they say, “had” me. He could do what 
he liked, with all his cleverness to help him, so long as I should con- 
tinue to defer to the old tradition of the criminality of those care- 
takers of the young who minister to superstitions and fears. He 
“had” me indeed, and in a cleft stick; for who would ever absolve 
me, who would consent that I should go unhung, if, by the faintest 
tremor of an overture, I were the first to introduce into our 
perfect intercourse an element so dire? No, no: it was useless to 
attempt to convey to Mrs. Grose, just as it is scarcely less so to 
attempt to suggest here, how, in our short, stiff brush in the dark, 
he fairly shook me with admiration. I was of course thoroughly kind 
and merciful; never, never yet had I placed on his little shoulders 
hands of such tenderness as those with which, while I rested 
against the bed, I held him there well under fire. I had no alterna- 
tive but, in form at least, to put it to him. 

“You must tell me now — and all the truth. What did you go out 
for? What were you doing there?” 

I can still see his wonderful smile, the whites of his beautiful 
eyes, and the uncovering of his little teeth shine to me in the dusk. 
“If I tell you why, will you understand?” My heart, at this, leaped 
into my mouth. Would he tell me why? I found no sound on my 
lips to press it, and I was aware of replying only with a vague. 
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repeated, grimacing nod. He was gentleness itself, and while I 
wagged my head at him he stood there more than ever a little fairy 
prince. It was his brightness indeed that gave me a respite. Would 
it be so great if he were really going to tell me? “Well," he said at 
last, "just exactly in order that you should do this." 

“Do what?” 

“Think me — for a change — bad!” I shall never forget the sweet- 
ness and gaiety with which he brought out the word, nor how, on 
top of it, he bent forward and kissed me. It was practically the end 
of everything. I met his kiss and I had to make, while I folded 
him for a minute in my arms, the most stupendous effort not to 
cry. He had given exactly the account of himself that permitted 
least of my going behind it, and it was only with the effect of con- 
firming my acceptance of it that, as I presently glanced about the 
room, I could say 

“Then you didn’t undress at all?” 

He fairly glittered in the gloom. “Not at all. I sat up and read." 

“And when did you go down?” 

“At midnight. When I’m bad I am bad I” 

“I see, I see — it’s charming. But how could you be sure I would 
know it?” 

“Oh, I arranged that with Flora.” His answers rang out with a 
readinessi “She was to get up and look out.” 

“Which is what she did do.” It was I who fell into the trap! 

“So she disturbed you, and, to see what she was looking at, you 
also looked — ^you saw.” 

“While you,” I concurred, “caught your death in the night air!" 

He literally bloomed so from this exploit that he could afford 
radiantly to assent. “How otherwise should I have been bad 
enough?” he asked. Then, after another embrace, the incident and 
our interview closed on my recognition of all the reserves of good- 
ness that, for his joke, he had been able to draw upon. 



xn 


T . 

-L HE particular impression I had received proved in the morning 
light, I repeat, not quite successfully presentable to Mrs. Grose, 
though I reinforced it with the mention of still another remark 
that he had made before we separated. “It all lies in half-a-dozen 
words, “ I said to her, “words that really settle the matter. ‘Think, 
you know, what I might dol’ He threw that off to show me how good 
he is. He knows down to the ground what he ‘might* do. That*s what 
he gave them a taste of at school.*’ 

“Lord, you do changel” cried my friend. 

“I don’t change — I simply make it out. The four, depend upon it, 
perpetually meet. If on either of these last nights you had been with 
either child, you would clearly have understood. The more I’ve 
watched and waited the more I’ve felt that if there were nothing 
else to make it sure it would be made so by the systematic silence 
of each. Never, by a slip of the tongue, have they so much as 
alluded to either of their old friends, any more than Miles has 
alluded to his expulsion. Oh yes, we may sit here and look at 
them, and they may show off to us there to their fill; but even while 
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they pretend to be lost in their fairy-tale they're steeped in their 
vision of the dead restored. He's not reading to her/' I declared; 
"they’re talking of them — they’re talking horrors! I go on, I know, 
as if I were crazy; and it’s a wonder Fm not. What Fve seen would 
have made you so; but it has only made me more lucid, made me 
get hold of still other things.” 

My lucidity must have seemed awful, but the charming creatures 
who were victims of it, passing and repassing in their interlocked 
sweetness, gave my colleague something to hold on by; and I felt 
how tight she held as, without stirring in the breath of my passion, 
she covered them still with her eyes. "Of what other things have you 
got hold?” 

"Why, of the very things that have delighted, fascinated, and yet, 
at bottom, as I now so strangely see, mystified and troubled me. 
Their more than earthly beauty, their absolutely unnatural good- 
ness. It's a game,” I went on; "it’s a policy and a fraud!” 

"On the part of little darlings ?” 

"As yet mere lovely babies? Yes, mad as that seems!” The very act 
of bringing it out really helped me to trace it — follow it all up 
and piece it all together. "They haven’t been good — they’ve only 
been absent. It has been easy to live with them, because they’re 
simply leading a life of their own. They’re not mine — they’re not 
ours. They’re his and they’re hers!” 

"Quint's and that woman’s?” 

"Quint’s and that woman’s. They want to get to them.” 

Oh, how, at this, poor Mrs. Grose appeared to study them! “But 
for what?” 

"For the love of all the evil that, in those dreadful days, the 
pair put into them. And to ply them with that evil still, to keep 
up the work of demons, is what brings the others back.” 

"Laws!” said my friend under her breath. The exclamation was 
homely, but it revealed a real acceptance of my further proof of 
what, in the bad time — for there had been a worse even than this! 
— must have occurred. There could have been no such justification 
for me as the plain assent of her experience to whatever depth of 
depravity I found credible in our brace of scoundrels. It was in 
obvious submission of memory that she brought out after a moment: 
"They were rascals! But what can they now do?” she pursued. 

"Do?” I echoed so loud that Miles and Flora, as they passed at 
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their distance^ paused an instant in their walk and looked at us, 
“Don't they do enough?" I demanded in a lower tone, while the 
children, having smiled and nodded and kissed hands to us, 
lesumed their exhibition. We were held by it a minute; then I 
answered: "They can destroy theml" At this my companion did 
turn, but the inquiry she launched was a silent one, the effect of 
which was to make me more explicit. "They don't know, as yet, quite 
how — but they're trying hard. They're seen only across, as it were, 
and beyond — in strange places and on high places, the top of 
towers, the roof of houses, the outside of windows, the further edge 
of pools; but there's a deep design, on either side, to shorten the 
distance and overcome the obstacle; and the success of the tempters 
is only a question of time. They've only to keep to their suggestions 
of danger." 

"For the children to come?" 

"And perish in the attemptl" Mrs. Grose slowly got up, and I 
scrupulously added: "Unless, of course, we can preventi" 

Standing there before me while I kept my seat, she visibly turned 
things over. "Their uncle must do the preventing. He must take 
them away." 

"And who's to make him?" 

She had been scanning the distance, but she now dropped on me 
a foolish face. "You, Miss." 

"By writing to him that his house is poisoned and his little nephew 
and niece mad?" 

"But if they are. Miss?" 

"And if I am myself, you mean? That's charming news to be sent 
him by a governess whose prime undertaking was to give him no 
worry." 

Mrs. Grose considered, following the children again. "Yes, he do 
hate worry. That was the great reason " 

"Why those fiends took him in so long? No doubt, though his 
indifference must have been awful. As I'm not a fiend, at any rate, 
1 shouldn't take him in." 

My companion, after an instant and for all answer, sat down again 
and grasped my arm. "Make him at any rate come to you." 

I stared. "To me?" I had a sudden fear of what she might dOr 
" 'Him'?" 

"He ought to he here — ^he ought to help." 
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I quickly rose, and I think I must have shown her a queerer face 
than ever yet. “You see me asking him for a visit?*' No, with her 
eyes on my face she evidently couldn’t. Instead of it even — as a 
woman reads another — she could see what I myself saw: his derision, 
his amusement, his contempt for the break-down of my resignation 
at being left alone and for the fine machinery I had set in motion 
to attract his attention to my slighted charms. She didn’t know — 
no one knew — ^how proud I had been to serve him and to stick to our 
terms; yet she none the less took the measure, I think, of the warn- 
ing I now gave her. “If you should so lose your head as to appeal to 
him for me ’* 

She was really frightened. “Yes, Miss?” 

“I would leave, on the spot, both him and you.” 



xm 


T 

Xt was all very well to join them, but speaking to them proved 
quite as much as ever an effort beyond my strength — offered, in close 
quarters, difficulties as insurmountable as before. This situation con- 
tinued a month, and with new aggravations and particular notes, 
the note above all, sharper and sharper, of the small ironic con- 
sciousness on the part of my pupils. It was not, I am as sure today 
as I was sure then, my mere infernal imagination: it was absolutely 
traceable that they were aware of my predicament and that this 
strange relation made, in a manner, for a long time, the air in which 
we moved. I don’t mean that they had their tongues in their cheeks 
or did anything vulgar, for that was not one of their dangers: I do 
mean, on the other hand, that the element of the unnamed and 
untouched became, between us, greater than any other, and that so 
much avoidance could not have been so successfully effected without 
a great deal of tacit arrangement. It was as if, at moments, we were 
perpetually coming into sight of subjects before which we must stop 
short, turning suddenly out of alleys that we perceived to be blind, 
closing with a little bang that made us look at each other — for, like 
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all bangs, it was something louder than we had intended — the doors 
we had indiscreetly opened. All roads lead to Rome, and there were 
times when it might have struck us that almost every branch of study 
or subject of conversation skirted forbidden ground. Forbidden 
ground was the question of the return of the dead in general and of 
whatever, in especial, might survive, in memory, of the friends little 
children had lost. There were days when I could have sworn that 
one of them had, with a small invisible nudge, said to the other: 
“She thinks she’ll do it this time — ^but she wonHV To “do it” would 
have been to indulge for instance — and for once in a way — in some 
direct reference to the lady who had prepared them for my disci- 
pline. They had a delightful endless appetite for passages in my own 
history, to which I had again and again treated them; they were 
in possession of everything that had ever happened to me, had had, 
with every circumstance the story of ray smallest adventures and of 
those of my brothers and sisters and of the cat and the dog at home, 
as well as many particulars of the eccentric nature of my father, of 
the furniture and arrangement of our house, and of the conversation 
of the old women of our village. There were things enough, taking 
one with another, to chatter about, if one went very fast and knew by 
instinct when to go round. They pulled with an art of their own 
the strings of my invention and my memory; and nothing else 
perhaps, when I thought of such occasions afterwards, gave me so 
the suspicion of being watched from under cover. It was in any case 
over my life, my past, and my friends alone that we could take any- 
thing like our ease — a state of affairs that led them sometimes with- 
out the least pertinence to break out into sociable reminders. I was 
invited — ^with no visible connection — to repeal afresh Goody 
Gosling’s celebrated mot or to confirm the details already supplied 
as to the cleverness of the vicarage pony. 

It was partly at such junctures as these and partly at quite 
different ones that, with the turn my matters had now taken, my 
predicament, as I have called it, grew most sensible. The fact that 
the days passed for me without another encounter ought, it would 
have appeared, to have done something toward soothing my nerves. 
Since the light brush, that second night on the upper landing, of 
the presence of a woman at the foot of the stair, I had seen nothing, 
whether in or out of the house, that one had better not have seen. 
There was many a corner round which I expected to come upon 
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Quint, and many a situation that, in a merely sinister way, would 
have favoured the appearance of Miss Jessel. The summer had 
turned, the summer had gone; the autumn had dropped upon Ely 
and had blown out half our lights. The place, with its grey sky and 
withered garlands, its bared spaces and scattered dead leaves, was 
like a theatre after the performance — all strewn with crumpled play- 
bills. There were exactly states of the air, conditions of sound and 
of stillness, unspeakable impressions of the kind of ministering 
moment, that brought back to me, long enough to catch it, the 
feeling of the medium in which, that June evening out-of-doors, 
I had had my first sight of Quint, and in which, too, at those other 
instants, I had, after seeing him through the window, looked for 
him in vain in the circle of shrubbery. I recognised the signs, the 
portents — I recognised the moment, the spot. But they remained 
unaccompanied and empty, and I continued unmolested; if unmo- 
lested one could call a young woman whose sensibility had, in the 
most extraordinary fashion, not declined but deepened. I had said 
in my talk with Mrs. Grose on that horrid scene of Flora’s by the 
lake — and had perplexed her by so saying — that it would from that 
moment distress me much more to lose my power than to keep it. 
I had then expressed what was vividly in my mind: the truth that, 
whether the children really saw or not — since, that is, it was not yet 
definitely proved — I greatly preferred, as a safeguard, the fulness of 
my own exposure. I was ready to know the very worst that was to 
be known. What I had then had an ugly glimpse of was that my 
eyes might be sealed just while theirs were most opened. Well, my 
eyes were sealed, it appeared, at present — a consummation for 
which it seemed blasphemous not to thank God. There was, alas, 
a difficulty about that: I would have thanked him with all my soul 
had I not had in a proportionate measure this conviction of the 
secret of my pupils. 

How can I retrace today the strange steps of my obsession? There 
were times of our being together when I would have been ready to 
swear that, literally, in my presence, but with my direct sense of 
it closed, they had visitors who were known and were welcome. 
Then it was that, had I not been deterred by the very chance that 
such an injury might prove greater than the injury to be averted, 
my exultation would have broken out. “They’re here, they’re here, 
you little wretches,*’ I would have cried, “and you can’t deny it 
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now!'' The little wretches denied it with all the added volume of 
their sociability and their tenderness, in just the crystal depths of 
which — like the flash of a fish in a stream — the mockery of their 
advantage peeped up. The shock, in truth, had sunk into me still 
deeper than I knew on the night when, looking out to see either 
Quint or Miss Jessel under the stars, I had beheld the boy over 
whose rest I watched and who had immediately brought in with 
him — had straightway, there, turned it on me — the lovely upward 
look with which, from the battlements above me, the hideous 
apparition of Quint had played. If it was a question of a scare, my 
discovery on this occasion had scared me more than any other, and 
it was in the condition of nerves produced by it that I made my 
actual inductions. They harassed me so that sometimes, at odd 
moments, I shut myself up audibly to rehearse — it was at once a 
fantastic relief and a renewed despair — the manner in which I 
might come to the point. I approached it from one side and the 
other while, in my room, I flung myself about, but I always broke 
down in the monstrous utterance of names. As they died away on 
my lips, I said to myself that I should indeed help them to represent 
something infamous if, by pronouncing them, I should violate as 
rare a little case of instinctive delicacy as any schoolroom, probably, 
had ever known. When I said to myself: **They have the manners 
to be silent, and you, trusted as you are, the baseness to speak!" 
I felt myself crimson and I covered my face with my hands. After 
these secret scenes I chattered more than ever, going on volubly 
enough till one of our prodigious, palpable hushes occurred — I can 
call them nothing else — the strange, dizzy lift or swim (I try for 
terms!) into a stillness, a pause of all life, that had nothing to do 
with the more or less noise that at the moment we might be engaged 
in making and that I could hear through any deepened exhilaration 
or quickened recitation or louder strum of the piano. Then it was 
that the others, the outsiders, were there. Though they were not 
angels, they "passed," as the French say, causing me, while they 
stayed, to tremble with the fear of their addressing to their younger 
victims some yet more infernal message or more vivid image than 
they had thought good enough for myself. 

What it was most impossible to get rid of was the cruel idea that, 
whatever I had seen. Miles and Flora saw more — things terrible and 
unguessable and that sprang from dreadful passages of intercourse 
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in the past. Such things naturally left on the surface, for the time, 
a chill which we vociferously denied that we felt; and we had, all 
three, with repetition, got into such splendid training that we went, 
each time, almost automatically, to mark the close of the incident, 
through the very same movements. It was striking of the children, 
at all events, to kiss me inveterately with a kind of wild irrelevance 
and never to fail — one or the other — of the precious question that 
had helped us through many a peril. ‘‘When do you think he will 
come? Don’t you think we ought to write?'’ — there was nothing like 
that inquiry, we found by experience, for carrying off an awkward- 
ness. “He” of course was their uncle in Harley Street; and we lived 
in much profusion of theory that he might at any moment arrive 
to mingle in our circle. It was impossible to have given less encour- 
agement than he had done to such a doctrine, but if we had not had 
the doctrine to fall back upon we should have deprived each other 
of some of our finest exhibitions. He never wrote to them — that may 
have been selfish, but it was a part of the flattery of his trust of me; 
for the way in which a man pays his highest tribute to a woman is 
apt to be but by the more festal celebration of one of the sacred 
laws of his comfort; and I held that I carried out the spirit of the 
pledge given not to appeal to him when I let my charges under- 
stand that their own letters were but charming literary exercises. 
They were too beautiful to be posted; I kept them myself; I have 
them all to this hour. This was a rule ir^deed which only added to 
the satiric effect of my being plied with the supposition that he 
might at any moment be among us. It was exactly as if my charges 
knew how almost more awkward than anything else that might be 
for me. There appears to me, moreover, as I look back, no note in 
all this more extraordinary than the mere fact that, in spite of my 
tension and of their triumph, I never lost patience with them. 
Adorable they must in truth have been, I now reflect, that I didn't 
in these days hate them! Would exasperation, however, if relief had 
longer been postponed, finally have betrayed me? It little matters, 
for relief arrived. I call it relief, though it was only the relief that 
a snap brings to a strain or the burst of a thunderstorm to a day 
of suffocation. It was at least change, and it came with a rush. 



XIV 


^\/^^^LKiNC to church a certain Sunday morning, I had little Miles 
at my side and his sister, in advance of us and at Mrs. Grose's, well 
in sight. It was a crisp, clear day, the first of its order for some time; 
the night had brought a touch of frost, and the autumn air, bright 
and sharp, made the church-bells almost gay. It was an odd accident 
of thought that I should have happened at such a moment to be 
particularly and very gratefully struck with the obedience of my 
little charges. Why did they never resent my inexorable, my per- 
petual society? Something or other had brought nearer home to me 
that I had all but pinned the boy to my shawl and that, in the way 
our companions were marshalled before me, I might have appeared 
to provide against some danger of rebellion. I was like a gaoler with 
an eye to possible surprises and escapes. But all this belonged — I 
mean their magnificent little surrender — ^just to the special array of 
the facts that were most abysmal. Turned out for Sunday by his 
uncle^s tailor, who had had a free hand and a notion of pretty 
waistcoats and of his grand little air, Miles's whole title to inde- 
pendence, the rights of his sex and situation, were so stamped upon 
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him that if he had suddenly struck for freedom I should have had 
nothing to say. I was by the strangest of chances wondering how 
I should meet him when the revolution unmistakeably occurred. I 
call it a revolution because I now see how, with the word he spoke, 
the curtain rose on the last act of my dreadful drama and the catas- 
trophe was precipitated. “Look here, my dear, you know,” he 
charmingly said, “when in the world, please, am I going back to 
school?” 

Transcribed here the speech sounds harmless enough, particularly 
as uttered in the sweet, high, casual pipe with which, at all inter- 
locutors, but above all at his eternal governess, he threw off intona- 
tions as if he were tossing roses. There was something in them that 
always made one “catch,” and I caught, at any rate, now so effectu- 
ally that I stopped as short as if one of the trees of the park had fallen 
across the road. There was something new, on the spot, between us, 
and he was perfectly aware that I recognised it, though, to enable 
me to do so, he had no need to look a whit less candid and charming 
than usual. I could feel in him how he already, from my at first 
finding nothing to reply, perceived the advantage he had gained. 
I was so slow to find anything that he had plenty of time, after a 
minute, to continue with his suggestive but inconclusive smile: 
“You know, my dear, that for a fellow to be with a lady 

always !” His “my dear” was constantly on his lips for me, and 

nothing could have expressed more the exact shade of the sentiment 
with which I desired to inspire my pupils than its fond familiarity. 
It was so respectfully easy. 

But, oh, how I felt that at present I must pick my own phrases I 
I remember that, to gain time, I tried to laugh, and I seemed to 
see in the beautiful face with which he watched me how ugly and 
queer I looked. “And always with the same lady?” I returned. 

He neither blenched nor winked. The whole thing was virtually 
out between us. “Ah, of course, she's a jolly, ‘perfect' lady; but, after 
all, I'm a fellow, don’t you see? that’s — ^well, getting on,” 

I lingered there with him an instant ever so kindly. “Yes, you’re 
getting on.” Oh, but I felt helpless! 

1 have kept to this day the heartbreaking little idea of how he 
seemed to know that and to play with it. “And you can't say I've 
not been awfully good, can you?” 

I laid my hand on his shoulder, for, though I felt how much 
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better it would have been to walk on, 1 was not yet quite able. “No, 
I can’t say that, Miles/’ 

“Except just that one night, you know 1” 

“That one night?” I couldn’t look as straight as he. 

“Why, when 1 went down — ^went out of the house/’ 

“Oh, yes. But I forget what you did it for.” 

“You forget?” — he spoke with the sweet extravagance of childish 
reproach. “Why, it was to show you I couldl” 

“Oh, yes, you could.” 

“And I can again.” 

I felt that I might, perhaps, after all, succeed in keeping my wits 
about me. “Certainly. But you won’t.” 

“No, not that again. It was nothing.” 

“It was nothing,” I said. “But wc must go on.” 

He resumed our walk with me, passing his hand into my arm. 
“Then when am I going back?” 

I wore, in turning it over, my most responsible air. “Were you 
very happy at school?” 

He just considered. “Oh, I’m happy enough anywhere!” 

“Well, then,” I quavered, “if you’re just as happy here 1” 

“Ah, but that isn’t everything! Of course you know a lot ” 

“But you hint that you know almost as much?” I risked as he 
paused. 

“Not half I want to!” Miles honestly professed. “But it isn’t so 
much that.” 

“What is it, then?” 

“Well — I want to see more life.” 

“I sec; I see.” We had arrived within sight of the church and of 
various persons, including several of the household of Bly, on 
their way to it and clustered about the door to see us go in. I 
quickened our step; I wanted to get there before the question 
between us opened up much further; I rehected hungrily that, for 
more than an hour, he would have to be silent; and I thought with 
envy of the comparative dusk of the pew and of the almost spiritual 
help of the hassock on which I might bend my knees. I seemed 
literally to be running a race with some confusion to which he was 
about to reduce me, but I felt that he had got in first when, before 

we had even entered the churchyard, he threw out 

“I want my own sort!” 
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It literally made me bound forward. “There are not many of your 
own sort, Miles!" I laughed. “Unless perhaps dear little Flora!” 

“You really compare me to a baby girl?” 

This found me singularly weak. “Don't you, then, love our sweet 
Flora?” 

“If I didn't— and you too; if I didn't !” he repeated as if 

retreating for a jump, yet leaving his thought so unfinished that, 
after we had come into the gate, another stop, which he imposed 
on me by the pressure of his arm, had become inevitable. Mrs. 
Grose and Flora had passed into the church, the other worshippers 
had followed, and we were, for the minute, alone among the old, 
thick graves. We had paused, on the path from the gate, by a low, 
oblong, tablelike tomb. 

“Yes, if you didn't ?” 

He looked, while I waited, about at the graves. “Well, you know 
what!” But he didn't move, and he presently produced something 
that made me drop straight down on the stone slab, as if suddenly 
to rest. “Does my uncle think what you think?” 

I markedly rested. “How do you know what I think?” 

“Ah, well, of course I don't; for it strikes me you never tell me. 
But I mean does he know?” 

“Know what. Miles?” 

“Why, the way I’m going on.” 

I perceived quickly enough that I could make, to this inquiry, 
no answer that would not involve something of a sacrifice of my 
employer. Yet it appeared to me that we were all, at Bly, sufficiently 
sacrificed to make that venial. “I don't think your uncle much 
cares.” 

Miles, on this, stood looking at me. “Then don’t you think he 
can be made to?” 

“In what way?” 

“Why, by his coming down.” 

“But who’ll get him to come down?” 

“/ will!” the boy said with extraordinary brightness and emphasis. 
He gave me another look charged with that expression and then 
marched off alone into church. 



XV 


T 

JLhe business was practically settled from the moment I never 
followed him. It was a pitiful surrender to agitation, but my being 
aware of this had somehow no power to restore me. I only sat there 
on my tomb and read into what my little friend had said to me the 
fulness of its meaning; by the time I had grasped the whole of 
which I had also embraced, for absence, the pretext that I was 
ashamed to offer my pupils and the rest of the congregation such an 
example of delay. What I said to myself above all was that Miles 
had got something out of me and that the proof of it, for him, 
would be just this awkward collapse. He had got out of me that 
there was something I was much afraid of and that he should prob- 
ably be able to make use of my fear to gain, for his own purpose, 
more freedom. My fear was of having to deal with the intolerable 
question of the grounds of his dismissal from school, for that was 
really but the question of the horrors gathered behind. That his 
uncle should arrive to treat with me of these things was a solution 
that, strictly speaking, I ought now to have desired to bring on; 
but I could so little face the ugliness and the pain of it that I 
simply procrastinated and lived from hand to mouth. The boy, to 
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my deep discomposure, was immensely in the right, was in a position 
to say to me: “Either you clear up with my guardian the mystery 
of this interruption of my studies, or you cease to expect me to lead 
with you a life that*s so unnatural for a boy.“ What was so un- 
natural for the particular boy I was concerned with was this sudden 
revelation of a consciousness and a plan. 

That was what really overcame me, what prevented my going in. 
I walked round the church, hesitating, hovering; I reflected that I 
had already, with him, hurt myself beyond repair. Therefore I 
could patch up nothing, and it was too extreme an effort to squeeze 
beside him into the pew: he would be so much more sure than ever 
to pass his arm into mine and make me sit there for an hour in 
close, silent contact with his commentary on our talk. For the first 
minute since his arrival I wanted to get away from him. As I paused 
beneath the high east window and listened to the sounds of worship, 
I was taken with an impulse that might master me, I felt, completely 
should I give it the least encouragement. I might easily put an end 
to my predicament by getting away altogether. Here was my chance; 
there was no one to stop me; I could give the whole thing up — turn 
my back and retreat. It was only a question of hurrying again, for 
a few preparations, to the house which the attendance at church 
of so many of the servants would practically have left unoccupied. 
No one, in short, could blame me if I should just drive desperately 
off. What was it to get away if I got away only till dinner? That 
would be in a couple of hours, at the end of which — I had the 
acute prevision — my little pupils would play at innocent wonder 
about my non-appearance in their train. 

“What did you do, you naughty, bad thing? Why in the world, 
to worry us so — and take our thoughts off too, don't you know? — 
did you desert us at the very door?" I couldn’t meet such questions 
nor, as they asked them, their false little lovely eyes; yet it was all 
so exactly what I should have to meet that, as the prospect grew 
sharp to me, I at last let myself go. 

I got, so far as the immediate moment was concerned, away; I 
came straight out of the churchyard and, thinking hard, retraced 
my steps through the park. It seemed to me that by the time I 
reached the house I had made up my mind I would fly. The Sunday 
stillness both of the approaches and of the interior, in which I met 
no one, fairly excited me with a sense of opportunity. Were I to get 
off quickly, this way, I should get off without a scene, without a 
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word. My quickness would have to be remarkable, however, and 
the question of a conveyance was the great one to settle. Tormented, 
in the hall, with difficulties and obstacles, I remember sinking down 
at the foot of the staircase — ^suddenly collapsing there on the lowest 
step and then, with a revulsion, recalling that it was exactly where 
more than a month before, in the darkness of night and just so 
bowed with evil things, I had seen the spectre of the most horrible 
of women. At this I was able to straighten myself; I went the rest 
of the way up; I made, in my bewilderment, for the schoolroom, 
where there were objects belonging to me that I should have to take. 
But I opened the door to find again, in a flash, my eyes unsealed. 
In the presence of what I saw I reeled straight back upon my 
resistance. 

Seated at my own table in clear noonday light I saw a person 
whom, without my previous experience, I should have taken at the 
first blush for some housemaid who might have stayed at home to 
look after the place and who, availing herself of rare relief from 
observation and of the schoolroom table and my pens, ink, and 
paper, had applied herself to the considerable effort of a letter to 
her sweetheart. There was an effort in the way that, while her arms 
rested on the table, her hands with evident weariness supported her 
head; but at the moment I took this in I had already become aware 
that, in spite of my entrance, her attitude strangely persisted. Then 
it was — with the very act of its announcing itself — that her identity 
flared up in a change of posture. She rose, not as if she had heard 
me, but with an indescribable grand melancholy of indifference and 
detachment, and, within a dozen feet of me, stood there as my vile 
predecessor. Dishonoured and tragic, she was all before me; but 
even as I fixed and, for memory, secured it, the awful image passed 
away. Dark as midnight in her black dress, her haggard beauty and 
her unutterable woe, she had looked at me long enough to appear 
to say that her right to sit at my table was as good as mine to sit at 
hers. While these instants lasted indeed I had the extraordinary 
chill of a feeling that it was I who was the intruder. It was as a wild 
protest against it that, actually addressing her — “You terrible, mis- 
erable womanI“— I heard myself break into a sound that, by the 
open door, rang through the long passage and the empty house. 
She looked at me as if she heard me, but I had recovered myself 
and cleared the air. There was nothing in the room the next minute 
but the sunshine and a sense that I must stay. 



XVI 


T 

JL HAD SO perfectly expected that the return of my pupils would be 
marked by a demonstration that I was freshly upset at having to 
take into account that they were dumb about my absence. Instead 
of gaily denouncing and caressing me, they made no allusion to 
my having failed them, and I was left, for the time, on perceiving 
that she too said nothing, to study Mrs. Grose’s odd face. I did this 
to such purpose that I made sure they had in some way bribed her 
to silence; a silence that, however, I would engage to break down 
on the first private opportunity. This opportunity came before tea: 
I secured five minutes with her in the housekeeper’s room, where, 
in the twilight, amid a smell of lately-baked bread, but with the 
place all swept and garnished, I found her sitting in pained placidity 
before the fire. So I see her still, so I see her best: facing the flame 
from her straight chair in the dusky, shining room, a large clean 
image of the ‘‘put away” — of drawers closed and locked and rest 
without a remedy. 

‘‘Oh, yes, they asked me to say nothing; and to please them — so 
long as they were there— of course I promised. But what had hap- 
pened to you?” 
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only went with you for the walk,” I said. ”1 had then to come 
back to meet a friend.” 

She showed her surprise. “A friend — you?** 

“Oh, yes, I have a couplel” I laughed. “But did the children give 
you a reason?” 

“For not alluding to your leaving us? Yes; they said you would 
like it better. Do you like it better?” 

My face had made her rueful. “No, I like it worsel” But after an 
instant 1 added: “Did they say why I should like it better?” 

“No; Master Miles only said, ‘We must do nothing but what she 
likesi’ ” 

“I wish indeed he wouldl And what did Flora say?” 

“Miss Flora was too sweet. She said, ‘Oh, of course, of course!' — 
and I said the same.” 

I thought a moment. “You were too sweet too — I can hear you all. 
But none the less, between Miles and me, it's now all out.” 

“All out?” My companion stared. “But what. Miss?” 

“Everything. It doesn’t matter. I’ve made up my mind. I came 
home, my dear,” I went on, “for a talk with Miss Jessel.” 

I had by this time formed the habit of having Mrs. Grose literally 
well in hand in advance of my sounding that note; so that even now, 
as she bravely blinked under the signal of my word, I could keep 
her comparatively firm. “A talkl Do you mean she spoke?” 

“It came to that. I found her, on my return, in the schoolroom.” 

“And what did she say?” I can hear the good woman still, and the 
candour of her stupefaction. 

“That she suffers the torments 1” 

It was this, of a truth, that made her, as she filled out my picture, 
gape. “Do you mean,” she faltered, ” — of the lost?” 

“Of the lost. Of the damned. And that’s why, to share them ” 

I faltered myself with the horror of it. 

But my companion, with less imagination, kept me up. “To share 
them ?” 

“She wants Flora.” Mrs. Grose might, as I gave it to her, fairly 
have fallen away from me had I not been prepared. I still held her 
there, to show I was. “As I’ve told you, however, it doesn’t matter.” 

“Because you’ve made up your mind? But to what?” 

“To everything.” 

“And what do you call ‘everything’?” 

*‘Why, sending for their uncle.” 
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*‘Oh, Miss, in pity do,” my friend broke out. 

”Ah, but I will, I willl I see it's the only way. What's ‘out,’ as I 
told you, with Miles is that if he thinks I’m afraid to — ^and has ideas 
of what he gains by that — he shall see he's mistaken. Yes, yes; his 
uncle shall have it here from me on the spot (and before the boy 
himself if necessary) that if I’m to be reproached with having done 
nothing again about more school ” 

“Yes, Miss — ” my companion pressed me. 

“Well, there’s that awful reason.” 

There were now clearly so many of these for my poor colleague 
that she was excusable for being vague. “But — a — which?” 

“Why, the letter from his old place.” 

“You’ll show it to the master?” 

“I ought to have done so on the instant.” 

”Oh, no!” said Mrs. Grose with decision. 

“I’ll put it before him,” I went on inexorably, “that I can’t 
undertake to work the question on behalf of a child who has been 
expelled ” 

“For we’ve never in the least known what!” Mrs. Grose declared. 

“For wickedness. For what else — when he's so clever and beauti- 
ful and perfect? Is he stupid? Is he untidy? Is he infirm? Is he ill- 
natured? He’s exquisite — so it can be only that; and that would 
open up the whole thing. After all," I said, “it's their uncle's fault. 
If he left here such people !” 

“He didn't really in the least know them. The fault’s mine.” She 
had turned quite pale. 

“Well, you shan’t suffer,” I answered. 

“The children shan’t!” she emphatically returned. 

I was silent awhile; we looked at each other. “Then what am I 
to tell him?” 

“You needn't tell him anything. Fll tell him.” 

I measured this. “Do you mean you'll write ?” Remembering 

she couldn’t, I caught myself up. “How do you communicate?” 

“I tell the bailiff. He writes.” 

“And should you like him to write our story?” 

My question had a sarcastic force that I had not fully intended, 
and it made her, after a moment, inconsequently break down. The 
tears were again in her eyes. “Ah, Miss, you write!” 

“Well — tonight,” I at last answered; and on this we separated. 



xvn 


I WENT SO far, in the evening, as to make a beginning. The weather 
had changed back, a great wind was abroad, and beneath the lamp, 
in my room, with Flora at peace beside me, I sat for a long time 
before a blank sheet of paper and listened to the lash of the rain 
and the batter of the gusts. Finally 1 went out, taking a candle; 
I crossed the passage and listened a minute at Miles's door. What, 
under my endless obsession, I had been impelled to listen for was 
some betrayal of his not being at rest, and I presently caught one, 
but not in the form I had expected. His voice tinkled out. “I say, 
you there — come in.” It was a gaiety in the gloom! 

I went in with my light and found him, in bed, very wide awake, 
but very much at his ease. “Well, what arc you up to?” he asked 
with a grace of sociability in which it occurred to me that Mrs. 
Grose, had she been present, might have looked in vain for proof 
that anything was “out.” 

I stood over him with my candle. “How did you know I was 
there?” 

“Why, of course I heard you. Did you fancy you made no noise? 
You’re like a troop of cavalry!” he beautifully laughed. 
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T 

XHE next day, after lessons, Mrs. Grose found a moment to say to 
me quietly: “Have you written. Miss?" 

“Yes — I’ve written.” But I didn't add — for the hour — that my 
letter, sealed and directed, was still in my pocket. There would be 
time enough to send it before the messenger should go to the 
village. Meanwhile there had been, on the part of my pupils, no 
more brilliant, more exemplary morning. It was exactly as if they 
had both had at heart to gloss over any recent little friction. They 
performed the dizziest feats of arithmetic, soaring quite out of my 
feeble range, and perpetrated, in higher spirits than ever, geograph- 
ical and historical jokes. It was conspicuous of course in Miles in 
particular that he appeared to wish to show how easily he could 
let me down. This child, to my memory, really lives in a setting of 
beauty and misery that no words can translate; there was a distinc- 
tion all his own in every impulse he revealed; never was a small 
natural creature, to the uninitiated eye all frankness and freedom, 
a more ingenious, a more extraordinary little gentleman. I had 
perpetually to guard against the wonder of contemplation into 
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which my initiated view betrayed me; to check the irrelevant gaze 
and discouraged sigh in which I constantly both attacked and 
renounced the enigma of what such a little gentleman could have 
done that deserved a penalty. Say that, by the dark prodigy I knew, 
the imagination of all evil had been opened up to him: all the 
justice within me ached for the proof that it could ever have 
flowered into an act. 

He had never, at any rate, been such a little gentleman as when, 
after our early dinner on this dreadful day, he came round to me 
and asked if I shouldn’t like him, for half an hour, to play to me. 
David playing to Saul could never have shown a finer sense of the 
occasion. It was literally a charming exhibition of tact, of mag- 
nanimity, and quite tantamount to his saying outright: “The true 
knights we love to read about never push an advantage too far. 

I know what you mean now: you mean that — to be let alone your- 
self and not followed up — ^you’ll cease to worry and spy upon me, 
won’t keep me so close to you, will let me go and come. Well, I 
‘come,’ you see — but I don’t go! There’ll be plenty of time for that. 
I do really delight in your society, and I only want to show you 
that I contended for a principle.’’ It may be imagined whether I 
resisted this appeal or failed to accompany him again, hand in hand, 
to the schoolroom. He sat down at the old piano and played as he 
had never played, and if there are those who think he had better 
have been kicking a football I can only say that I wholly agree with 
them. For at the end of a time that under his influence I had quite 
ceased to measure I started up with a strange sense of having 
literally slept at my post. It was after luncheon, and by the school- 
room fire, and yet 1 hadn’t really, in the least, slept: I had only done 
something much worse — I had forgotten. Where, all this time, was 
Flora? When I put the question to Miles he played on a minute 
before answering, and then could only say: “Why, my dear, how do 
/ know?” — breaking moreover into a happy laugh which, immedi- 
ately after, as if it were a vocal accompaniment, he prolonged into 
incoherent, extravagant song. 

I went straight to my room, but his sister was not there; then, 
before going downstairs, I looked into several others. As she was 
nowhere about she would surely be with Mrs. Grose, whom, in the 
comfort of that theory, I accordingly proceeded in quest of. I found 
her where I had found her the evening before, but she met my 
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quick challenge with blank, scared ignorance. She had only sup 
posed that, after the repast, I had carried off both the children; as 
to which she was quite in her right, for it was the very first time 
I had allowed the little girl out of my sight without some special 
provision. Of course now indeed she might be with the maids, so 
that the immediate thing was to look for her without an air of 
alarm. This we promptly arranged between us; but when, ten 
minutes later and in pursuance of our arrangement, we met in the 
hall, it was only to report on either side that after guarded inquiries 
we had altogether failed to trace her. For a minute there, apart from 
observation, we exchanged mute alarms, and I could feel with what 
high interest my friend returned me all those I had from the first 
given her. 

‘'She'll be above," she presently said — “in one of the rooms you 
haven't searched." 

“No; she's at a distance." I had made up my mind. “She has gone 
out." 

Mrs. Grose stared. “Without a hat?" 

I naturally also looked volumes. “Isn't that woman always with- 
out one?" 

“She’s with herT* 

“She's with herV* I declared. “We must find them." 

My hand was on my friend’s arm, but she failed for the moment, 
confronted with such an account of the matter, to respond to my 
pressure. She communed, on the contrary, on the spot, with her 
uneasiness. “And where’s Master Miles?" 

“Oh, he's with Quint, They’re in the schoolroom.” 

“Lord, MissI" My view, I was myself aware — and therefore I sup- 
pose my tone — had never yet reached so calm an assurance. 

“The trick’s played,” I went on; “they’ve successfully worked 
their plan. He found the most divine little way to keep me quiet 
while she went off.” 

“ ‘Divine’?" Mrs. Grose bewilderedly echoed. 

“Infernal, then!" I almost cheerfully rejoined. “He has provided 
for himself as well. But come!" 

She had helplessly gloomed at the upper regions. “You leave 
him ?" 

“So long with Quint? Yes — ^I don't mind that now.” 

She always ended, at these moments, by getting possession of my 
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hand, and in this manner she could at present still stay me. But 
after gasping an instant at my sudden resignation, “Because of 
your letter?” she eagerly brought out. 

I quickly, by way of answer, felt for my letter, drew it forth, held 
it up, and then, freeing myself, went and laid it on the great hall- 
table. “Luke will take it,” I said as I came back. I reached the 
house-door and opened it; I was already on the steps. 

My companion still demurred: the storm of the night and the 
early morning had dropped, but the afternoon was damp and grey. 
I came down to the drive while she stood in the doorway. “You go 
with nothing on?” 

“What do I care when the child has nothing? I can’t wait to 
dress,” I cried, “and if you must do so, I leave you. Try meanwhile, 
yourself, upstairs.” 

“With themT’ Oh, on this, the poor woman promptly joined me! 



XK 


w WENT Straight to the lake, as it was called at Bly, and I dare 
say rightly called, though I reflect that it may in fact have been a 
sheet of water less remarkable than it appeared to my untravelled 
eyes. My acquaintance with sheets of water was small, and the pool 
of Bly, at all events on the few occasions of my consenting, under 
the protection of my pupils, to affront its surface in the old flat- 
bottomed boat moored there for our use, had impressed me both 
with its extent and its agitation. The usual place of embarkation 
was half a mile from the house, but I had an intimate conviction 
that, wherever Flora might be, she was not near home. She had not 
given me the slip for any small adventure, and, since the day of the 
very great one that I had shared with her by the pond, I had been 
aware, in our walks, of the quarter to which she most inclined. This 
was why I had now given to Mrs. Grose’s steps so marked a direction 
— a direction that made her, when she perceived it, oppose a resist- 
ance that showed me she was freshly mystified. “You’re going to the 

water, Miss? — ^you think she’s in ?“ 

‘"She may be, though the depth is, I believe, nowhere very great. 
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But what I judge most likely is that she*s on the spot from which, 
the other day, we saw together what I told you.” 

“When she pretended not to see ?” 

”With that astounding self-possession! I’ve always been sure she 
wanted to go back alone. And now her brother has managed it for 
her.” 

Mrs. Grose still stood where she had stopped. ”¥ou suppose they 
really talk of them?” 

I could meet this with a confidence! “They say things that, if we 
heard them, would simply appal us.” 

“And if she is there ?” 

“Yes?” 

“Then Miss Jessel is?” 

“Beyond a doubt. You shall sec.” 

“Oh, thank you!” my friend cried, planted so firm that, taking 
it in, I went straight on without her. By the time I reached the 
pool, however, she was close behind me, and I knew that, whatever, 
to her apprehension, might befall me, the exposure of my society 
struck her as her least danger. She exhaled a moan of relief as we 
at last came in sight of the greater part of the water without a sight 
of the child. There was no trace of Flora on that nearer side of the 
bank where my observation of her had been most startling, and 
none on the opposite edge, where, save for a margin of some twenty 
yards, a thick copse came down to the water. The pond, oblong in 
shape, had a width so scant compared to its length that, with its 
ends out of view, it might have been taken for a scant river. We 
looked at the empty expanse, and then I felt the suggestion of my 
friend’s eyes. I knew what she meant and I replied with a negative 
headshake. 

“No, no; wait! She has taken the boat.” 

My companion stared at the vacant mooring-place and then again 
across the lake. “Then where is it?” 

“Our not seeing it is the strongest of proofs. She has used it to go 
over, and then has managed to hide it.” 

“All alone — that child?” 

“She’s not alone, and at such times she’s not a child: she’s an old, 
old woman.” I scanned all the visible shore while Mrs. Grose took 
again, into the queer element I offered her, one of her plunges of 
submission; then I pointed out that the boat might perfectly be in 
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a small refuge formed by one of the recesses of the pool, an indenta- 
tion masked, for the hither side, by a projection of the bank and 
by a clump of trees growing close to the water. 

**But if the boat’s there, where on earth’s sheY' my colleague 
anxiously asked. 

’’That’s exactly what we must learn.” And I started to walk 
further. 

”By going all the way round?” 

’’Certainly, far as it is. It will take us but ten minutes, but it's 
far enough to have made the child prefer not to walk. She went 
straight over.” 

’’LawsI” cried my friend again; the chain of my logic was ever 
too much for her. It dragged her at my heels even now, and when 
we had got half-way round — a devious, tiresome process, on ground 
much broken and by a path choked with overgrowth — I paused to 
give her breath. I sustained her with a grateful arm, assuring her 
that she might hugely help me; and this started us afresh, so that 
in the course of but few minutes more we reached a point from 
which we found the boat to be where I had supposed it. It had been 
intentionally left as much as possible out of sight and was tied to 
one of the stakes of a fence that came, just there, down to the brink 
and that had been an assistance to disembarking. I recognised, as I 
looked at the pair of short, thick oars, quite safely drawn up, the 
prodigious character of the feat for a little girl; but I had lived, by 
this time, too long among wonders and had panted to too many 
livelier measures. There was a gate in the fence, through which we 
passed, and that brought us, after a trifling interval, more into the 
open. Then, ’’There she isl” wc both exclaimed at once. 

Flora, a short way off, stood before us on the grass and smiled 
as if her performance was now complete. The next thing she did, 
however, was to stoop straight down and pluck — quite as if it were 
all she was there for — a big. ugly spray of withered fern. I instantly 
became sure she had just come out of the copse. She waited for us, 
not herself taking a step, and I was conscious of the rare solemnity 
with which we presently approached her. She smiled and smiled, 
and we met; but it was all done in a silence by this time flagrantly 
ominous. Mrs. Grose was the first to break the spell: she threw 
herself on her knees and, drawing the child to her breast, clasped 
in a long embrace the little tender, yielding body. While this dumb 
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convulsion lasted I could only watch it— which I did the more 
intently when I saw Flora’s face peep at me over our companion’s 
shoulder. It was serious now — the flicker had left it; but it strength- 
ened the pang with which I at that moment envied Mrs. Grose the 
simplicity of her relation. Still, all this while, nothing more passed 
between us save that Flora had let her foolish fern again drop to 
the ground. What she and I had virtually said to each other was 
that pretexts were useless now. When Mrs. Grose finally got up she 
kept the child’s hand, so that the two were still before me; and the 
singular reticence of our communion was even more marked in the 
frank look she launched me. “I’ll be hanged,” it said, “if 77/ speak!” 

It was Flora who, gazing all over me in candid wonder, was the 
first. She was struck with our bareheaded aspect. “Why, where are 
your things?” 

“Where yours arc, my dear!” I promptly returned. 

She had already got back her gaiety, and appeared to take this as 
an answer quite sufficient. “And where’s Miles?” she went on. 

There was something in the small valour of it that quite finished 
me: these three words from her were, in a flash like the glitter of a 
drawn blade, the jostle of the cup that my hand, for weeks and 
weeks, had held high and full to the brim and that now, even before 
speaking, I felt overflow in a deluge. “I’ll tell you if you’ll tell 
fne ” I heard myself say, then heard the tremor in which it broke. 

“Well, what?” 

Mrs. Grose’s suspense blazed at me, but it was too late now, and 
I brought the thing out handsomely. “Where, my pet, is Miss 
Jessel?” 



XX 


jusT as in the churchyard with Miles, the whole thing was upon us. 
Much as I had made of the fact that this name had never once, 
between us, been sounded, the quick, smitten glare with which the 
child’s face now received it fairly likened my breach of the silence 
to the smash of a pane of glass. It added to the interposing cry, as 
if to stay the blow, that Mrs. Grose, at the same instant, uttered 
over my violence — the shriek of a creature scared, or rather 
wounded, which, in turn, within a few seconds, was completed by 
a gasp of my own. I seized my colleague’s arm. “She’s there, she’s 
therel” 

Miss Jessel stood before us on the opposite bank exactly as she 
had stood the other time, and I remember, strangely, as the first 
feeling now produced in me, my thrill of joy at having brought on 
a proof. She was there, and I was justified; she was there, and I was 
neither cruel nor mad. She was there for poor scared Mrs. Grose, 
but she was there most for Flora; and no moment of my monstrous 
time was perhaps so extraordinary as that in which I consciously 
threw out to her — ^with the sense that, pale and ravenous demon 
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as she was, she would catch and understand it — an inarticulate 
message of gratitude. She rose erect on the spot my friend and I had 
lately quitted, and there was not, in all the long reach of her 
desire, an inch of her evil that fell short. This first vividness of 
vision and emotion were things of a few seconds, during which Mrs. 
Grose's dazed blink across to where I pointed struck me as a sov- 
ereign sign that she too at last saw, just as it carried my own eyes 
precipitately to the child. The revelation then of the manner in 
which Flora was affected startled me, in truth, far more than it 
would have done to find her also merely agitated, for direct dismay 
was of course not what I had expected. Prepared and on her guard 
as our pursuit had actually made her, she would repress every 
betrayal; and I was therefore shaken, on the spot, by my first 
glimpse of the particular one for which I had not allowed. To sec 
her, without a convulsion of her small pink face, not even feign to 
glance in the direction of the prodigy I announced, but only, 
instead of that, turn at me an expression of hard, still gravity, an 
expression absolutely new and unprecedented and that appeared 
to read and accuse and judge me — this was a stroke that somehow 
converted the little girl herself into the very presence that could 
make me quail. I quailed even though my certitude that she thor- 
oughly saw was never greater than at that instant, and in the im- 
mediate need to defend myself I called it passionately to witness. 
''She's there, you little unhappy thing — there, there, there, and you 
see her as well as you see me!" I had said shortly before to Mrs. 
Grose that she was not at these times a child, but an old, old woman, 
and that description of her could not have been more strikingly 
confirmed than in the way in which, for all answer to this, she 
simply showed me, without a concession, an admission, of her eyes, 
a countenance of deeper and deeper, of indeed suddenly quite fixed, 
reprobation. I was by this time — if I can put the whole thing at all 
together— more appalled at what I may properly call her manner 
than at anything else, though it was simultaneously with this that 
I became aware of having Mrs. Grose also, and very formidably, to 
reckon with. My elder companion, the next moment, at any rate, 
blotted out everything but her own flushed face and her loud, 
shocked protest, a burst of high disapproval. “What a dreadful turn, 
to be sure, Miss! Where on earth do you see anything?" 

I could only grasp her more quickly yet, for even while she spoke 
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the hideous plain presence stood undimmed and undaunted. It had 
already lasted a minute, and it lasted while I continued, seizing my 
colleague, quite thrusting her at it and presenting her to it, to insist 
with my pointing hand. 'Tou don't see her exactly as we see? — ^you 
mean to say you don’t now — now} She’s as big as a blazing firel 

Only look, dearest woman, look 1” She looked, even as I did, and 

gave me, with her deep groan o£ negation, repulsion, compassion — 
the mixture with her pity of her relief at her exemption — a sense, 
touching to me even then, that she would have backed me up if she 
could. I might well have needed that, for with this hard blow of 
the proof that her eyes were hopelessly sealed 1 felt my own situa- 
tion horribly crumble, I felt — I saw — my livid predecessor press, 
from her position, on my defeat, and I was conscious,, more than all, 
of what I should have from this instant to deal with in the astound- 
ing little attitude of Flora. Into this attitude Mrs. Grose immedi- 
ately and violently entered, breaking, even while there pierced 
through my sense of ruin a prodigious private triumph, into breath- 
less reassurance. 

“She isn’t there, little lady, and nobody’s there — and you never 
see nothing, my sweetl How can poor Miss Jesscl — ^when poor Miss 
Jessel’s dead and buried? We know, don’t wc, love?” — and she 
appealed, blundering in, to the child. “It’s all a mere mistake and 
a worry and a joke — and we’ll go home as fast as we can I’’ 

Our companion, on this, had responded with a strange, quick 
primness of propriety, and they were again, with Mrs. Grose on 
her feet, united, as it were, in pained opposition to me. Flora 
continued to fix me with her small mask of reprobation, and even 
at that minute I prayed God to forgive me for seeming to see that, 
as she stood there holding tight to our friend's dress, her incom- 
parable childish beauty had suddenly failed, had quite vanished. 
I’ve said it already — she was literally, she was hideously, hard; she 
had turned common and almost ugly. “I don’t know what you 
mean. I see nobody. I see nothing. I never have, I think you’re cruel. 
I don’t like you I” Then, after this deliverance, which might have 
been that of a vulgarly pert little girl in the street, she hugged Mrs. 
Grose more closely and buried in her skirts the dreadful little face. 
In this position she produced an almost furious wail. “Take me 
away, take me away — oh, take me away from herV* 

“From me?” I panted. 
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“From you — from youI“ she cried. 

Even Mrs. Grose looked across at me dismayed, while I had noth- 
ing to do but communicate again with the figure that, on the 
opposite bank, without a movement, as rigidly still as if catching, 
beyond the interval, our voices, was as vividly there for my disaster 
as it was not there for my service. The wretched child had spoken 
exactly as if she had got from some outside source each of her 
stabbing little words, and I could therefore, in the full despair of 
all I had to accept, but sadly shake my head at her. “If I had ever 
doubted, all my doubt would at present have gone. Tve been living 
with the miserable truth, and now it has only too much closed 
round me. Of course I’ve lost you: I’ve interfered, and you’ve seen — 
under her dictation” — ^with which I faced, over the pool again, our 
infernal witness — “the easy and perfect way to meet it. I’ve done my 
best, but I’ve lost you. Good-bye.” For Mrs. Grose I had an impera- 
tive, an almost frantic “Go, gol’’ before which, in infinite distress, 
but mutely possessed of the little girl and clearly convinced, in spite 
of her blindness, that something awful had occurred and some 
collapse engulfed us, she retreated, by the way we had come, as 
fast as she could move. 

Of what first happened when I was left alone I had no subsequent 
memory. I only knew that at the end of, I suppose, a quarter of an 
hour, an odorous dampness and roughness, chilling and piercing 
my trouble, had made me understand that I must have thrown 
myself, on my face, on the ground and given way to a wildness of 
grief. I must have Iain there long and cried and sobbed, for when 
I raised my head the day was almost done. I got up and looked a 
moment, through the twilight, at the grey pool and its blank, 
haunted edge, and then I took, back to the house, my dreary and 
difficult course. When I reached the gate in the fence the boat, to 
my surprise, was gone, so that I had a fresh reflection to make on 
Flora’s extraordinary command of the situation. She passed that 
night, by the most tacit, and I should add, were not the word so 
grotesque a false note, the happiest of arrangements, with Mrs. 
Grose. I saw neither of them on my return, but, on the other hand 
as by an ambiguous compensation, I saw a great deal of Miles. I 
saw — I can use no other phrase — ^so much of him that it was as if 
it were more than it had ever been. No evening I had passed at Bly 
had the portentous quality of this one; in spite of which — and in 
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spite also of the deeper depths of consternation that had opened 
beneath my feet— there was literally, in the ebbing actual, an 
extraordinarily sweet sadness. On reaching the house I had never 
so much as looked for the boy; I had simply gone straight to my 
room to change what I was wearing and to take in, at a glance, 
much material testimony to Flora’s rupture. Her little belongings 
had all been removed. When later, by the schoolroom fire, I was 
served with tea by the usual maid, I indulged, on the article of my 
other pupil, in no inquiry whatever. He had his freedom now — ^hc 
might have it to the end! Well, he did have it; and it consisted— in 
part at least — of his coming in at about eight o’clock and sitting 
down with me in silence. On the removal of the tea-things I had 
blown out the candles and drawn my chair closer: I was conscious 
of a mortal coldness and felt as if I should never again be warm. So, 
when he appeared, I was sitting in the glow with my thoughts. He 
paused a moment by the door as if to look at me; then— as if to 
share them — came to the other side of the hearth and sank into 
a chair. We sat there in absolute stillness; yet he wanted, I felt, 
to be with me. 



XXI 


IBefore a new day, in my room, had fully broken, my eyes opened 
to Mrs, Grose, who had come to my bedside with worse news. Flora 
was so markedly feverish that an illness was perhaps at hand; she 
had passed a night of extreme unrest, a night agitated above all by 
fears that had for their subject not in the least her former, but 
wholly her present, governess. It was not against the possible re- 
entrance of Miss Jessel on the scene that she protested — it was 
conspicuously and passionately against mine. I was promptly on 
my feet of course, and with an immense deal to ask; the more that 
my friend had discernibly now girded her Joins to meet me once 
more. This I felt as soon as I had put to her the question of her 
sense of the child's sincerity as against my own. "'She persists in 
denying to you that she saw, or has ever seen, anything?” 

My visitor's trouble, truly, was great. ‘*Ah, Miss, it isn't a matter 
on which I can push her! Yet it isn't either, I must say, as if I much 
needed to. It has made her, every inch of her, quite old." 

"Oh, I see her perfectly from here. She resents, for all the world 
like some high little personage, the imputation on her truthfulness 
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and, as it were, her respectability. ‘Miss Jessel indeed — sheV Ah, 
she's ‘respectable,' the chit! The impression she gave me there 
yesterday was, I assure you, the very strangest of all; it was quite 
beyond any of the others. I did put my foot in it! She'll never speak 
to me again." 

Hideous and obscure as it all was, it held Mrs. Grose briefly 
silent; then she granted my point with a frankness which, I made 
sure, had more behind it. "I think indeed, Miss, she never will. She 
do have a grand manner about it!" 

"And that manner" — I summed it up — "is practically what's the 
matter with her now!" 

Oh, that manner, I could see in my visitor's face, and not a little 
else besides! "She asks me every three minutes if I think you're 
coming in." 

"I see — I see." I too, on my side, had so much more than worked 
it out. "Has she said to you since yesterday — except to repudiate 
her familiarity with anything so dreadful — a single other word 
about Miss Jessel?" 

"Not one, Miss. And of course you know," my friend added, "I 
took it from her, by the lake, that, just then and there at least, there 
was nobody." 

"Rather! And, naturally, you take it from her still." 

"I don’t contradict her. What else can I do?" 

"Nothing in the world! You've the cleverest little person to deal 
with. They’ve made them — their two friends, I mean — ^still cleverer 
even than nature did; for it was wondrous material to play on! 
Flora has now her grievance, and she'll work it to the end." 

"Yes, Miss; but to what end?" 

"Why, that of dealing with me to her uncle. She'll make me out 
to him the lowest creature !" 

I winced at the fair show of the scene in Mrs. Grose's face; she 
looked for a minute as if she sharply saw them together. "And him 
who thinks so well of you!" 

"He has an odd way — it comes over me now," I laughed, " — of 
proving it! But that doesn't matter. What Flora wants, of course, is 
to get rid of me." 

My companion bravely concurred. "Never again to so much as 
look at you." 

"So that what you've come to me now for," I asked, "is to speed 
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me on my way? Before she had time to reply, however, I had her 
in check. I ve a better idea — the result of my reflections. My going 
would seem the right thing, and on Sunday I was terribly near it. 
Yet that won t do. It’s you who must go. You must take Flora.” 

My visitor, at this, did speculate. “But where in the world ?” 

“Away from here. Away from them. Away, even most of all, now« 
from me. Straight to her uncle.” 

“Only to tell on you ?“ 

“No, not ‘only’l To leave me, in addition, with my remedy.” 

She was still vague. “And what is your remedy?” 

“Your loyalty, to begin with. And then Miles's.” 

She looked at me hard. “Do you think he ?” 

“Won't if he has the chance, turn on me? Yes, I venture still to 
think it. At all events, I want to try. Get off with his sister as soon 
as possible and leave me with him alone.” I was amazed, myself, 
at the spirit I had still in reserve, and therefore perhaps a trifle the 
more disconcerted at the way in which, in spite of this fine example 
of it, she hesitated. “There’s one thing, of course,” I went on: “they 
mustn’t, before she goes, see each other for three seconds.” Then 
it came over me that, in spite of Flora’s presumable sequestration 
from the instant of her return from the pool, it might already be 
too late. “Do you mean,” I anxiously asked, “that they have met?” 

At this she quite flushed. “Ah, Miss, I’m not such a fool as thatl 
If I’ve been obliged to leave her three or four times, it has been each 
time with one of the maids, and at present, though she’s alone, she’s 
locked in safe. And yet— and yet!” There were too many things. 

“And yet what?” 

“Well, are you so sure of the little gentleman?” 

“I’m not sure of anything but you, Bui I have, since last evening, 
a new hope. I think he wants to give me an opening. I do believe 
that — ^poor little exquisite wretch! — he wants to speak. Last evening, 
in the firelight and the silence, he sat with me for two hours as if 
it were just coming.” 

Mrs. Grose looked hard, through the window, at the grey, gather- 
ing day. “And did it come?” 

“No, though I waited and waited, I confess it didn’t, and it was 
without a breach of the silence or so much as a faint allusion to his 
sister’s condition and absence that wc at last kissed for good-night. 
All the same,” I continued, “I can’t, if her uncle sees her, consent 
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to his seeing her brother without my having given the boy — and 
most of all because things have got so bad — a little more time/' 

My friend appeared on this ground more reluctant than I could 
quite understand. “What do you mean by more time?" 

“Well, a day or two— really to bring it out. He’ll then be on my 
side — of which you see the importance. If nothing comes, I shall 
only fail, and you will, at the worst, have helped me by doing, on 
your arrival in town, whatever you may have found possible." So 
I put it before her, but she continued for a little so inscrutably 
embarrassed that I came again to her aid. “Unless, indeed," I 
wound up, “you really want not to go." 

I could see it, in her face, at last clear itself; she put out her hand 
to me as a pledge. “I’ll go — I’ll go. I’ll go this morning." 

I wanted to be very just. “If you should wish still to wait, I would 
engage she shouldn’t see me." 

“No, no: it’s the place itself. She must leave it." She held me a 
moment with heavy eyes, then brought out the rest. “Your idea's 
the right one. I myself, Miss " 

“Well?" 

“I can’t stay." 

The look she gave me with it made me jump at possibilities. "You 
mean that, since yesterday, you have seen ?" 

She shook her head with dignity. “I’ve heard 1" 

“Heard?" 

“From that child — horrorsi There!" she sighed with tragic relief. 

“On my honour. Miss, she says things !’’ But at this evocation 

she broke down; she dropped, with a sudden sob, upon my sofa and, 
as I had seen her do before, gave way to all the grief of it. 

It was quite in another manner that I, for my part, let myself go. 
“Oh, thank God!" 

She sprang up again at this, drying her eyes with a groan. 
" Thank God’?" 

“It so justifies me!" 

"It does that. Miss!” 

I couldn’t have desired more emphasis, but I just hesitated. "She’s 
so horrible?" 

I saw my colleague scarce knew how to put it. “Really shocking.’’ 

"And about me?" 

“About you. Miss — since you must have it. It's beyond everything. 
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for a young lady; and I can’t think wherever she must have picked 

“The appalling language she applied to me? I can, theni” I broke 
in with a laugh that was doubtless significant enough. 

It only, in truth, left my friend still more grave. “Well, perhaps 
I ought to also — since I’ve heard some of it beforel Yet I can’t bear 
it,” the poor woman went on while, with the same movement, she 
glanced, on my dressing-table, at the face of my watch. “But I must 
go back.” 

I kept her, however. “Ah, if you can’t bear it 1” 

“How can I stop with her, you mean? Why, just /or that: to get 
her away. Far from this,” she pursued, “far from them ” 

“She may be different? she may be free?” I seized her almost with 
joy. “Then, in spite of yesterday, you believe ” 

“In such doings?” Her simple description of them required, in 
the light of her expression, to be carried no further, and she gave 
me the whole thing as she had never done. “I believe.” 

Yes, it was a joy, and we were still shoulder to shoulder: if 1 
might continue sure of that I should care but little what else hap- 
pened. My support in the presence of disaster would be the same 
as it had been in my early need of confidence, and if my friend 
would answer for my honesty, I would answer for all the rest. On 
the point of taking leave of her, none the less, I was to some extent 
embarrassed. “There’s one thing of course — it occurs to me — to 
remember. My letter, giving the alarm, will have reached town 
before you.” 

I now perceived still more how she had been beating about the 
bush and how weary at last it had made her. “Your letter won’t have 
got there. Your letter never went." 

“What then became of it?’’ 

“Goodness knowsi Master Miles " 

“Do you mean he took it?” I gasped. 

She hung fire, but she overcame her reluctance. “I mean that I 
saw yesterday, when I came back with Miss Flora, that it wasn t 
where you had put it. Later in the evening I had the chance to 
question Luke, and he declared that he had neither noticed nor 
touched it.” We could only exchange, on this, one of our deeper 
mutual soundings, and it was Mrs. Grose who first brought up the 
plumb with an almost elate “You see!” 
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"Yes, I see that if Miles took it instead he probably will have 
read it and destroyed it.” 

"And don’t you see anything else?” 

I faced her a moment with a sad smile. “It strikes me that by this 
time your eyes are open even wider than mine.” 

They proved to be so indeed, but she could still blush, almost, 
to show it. “I make out now what he must have done at school.” 
And she gave, in her simple sharpness, an almost droll disillusioned 
nod. “He stolel” 

I turned it over — I tried to be more judicial. “Well — ^perhaps.” 

She looked as if she found me unexpectedly calm. “He stole 
lettersl” 

She couldn’t know my reasons for a calmness after all pretty 
shallow; so I showed them off as I might. “I hope then it was to 
more purpose than in this easel The note, at any rate, that I put 
on the table yesterday,” I pursued, "will have given him so scant 
an advantage — for it contained only the bare demand for an inter- 
view — that he is already much ashamed of having gone so far for 
so little, and that what he had on his mind last evening was precisely 
the need of confession.” I seemed to myself, for the instant, to have 
mastered it, to see it all. “Leave us, leave us” — I was already, at the 
door, hurrying her off. “I’ll get it out of him. He’ll meet me— he’ll 
confess. If he confesses, he’s saved. And if he’s saved ” 

"Then you are?” The dear woman kissed me on this, and I took 
her farewell. “I’ll save you without himl” she cried as she went. 
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Xet it was when she had got off — and I missed her on the spot 
— that the great pinch really came. If I had counted on what it 
would give me to find myself alone with Miles, I speedily perceived, 
at least, that it would give me a measure. No hour of my stay in 
fact was so assailed with apprehensions as that of my coming down 
to learn that the carriage containing Mrs. Grose and my younger 
pupil had already rolled out of the gates. Now I was, I said to my- 
self, face to face with the elements, and for much of the rest of the 
day, while I fought my weakness, I could consider that I had been 
supremely rash. It was a tighter place still than I had yet turned 
round in; all the more that, for the first time, I could see in the 
aspect of others a confused reflection of the crisis. What had hap- 
pened naturally caused them all to stare; there was too little of the 
explained, throw out whatever we might, in the suddenness of my 
colleague's act. The maids and the men looked blank; the effect of 
which on my herves was an aggravation until I saw the necessity 
of making it a positive aid. It was precisely, in short, by just clutch- 
ing the helm that I avoided total wreck; and I dare say that, to 
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bear up at all, I became, that morning, very grand and very dry. I 
welcomed the consciousness that I was charged with much to do, 
and 1 caused it to be known as well that, left thus to myself, I was 
quite remarkably firm. I wandered with that manner, for the next 
hour or two, all over the place and looked, I have no doubt, as if 
I were ready for any onset. So, for the benefit of whom it might con- 
cern, I paraded with a sick heart. 

The person it appeared least to concern proved to be, till din- 
ner, little Miles himself. My perambulations had given me, mean- 
while, no glimpse of him, but they had tended to make more public 
the change taking place in our relation as a consequence of his 
having at the piano, the day before, kept me, in Flora’s interest, so 
beguiled and befooled. 7’he stamp of publicity had of course been 
fully given by her confinement and departure, and the change 
itself was now ushered in by our non-observance of the regular cus- 
tom of the schoolroom, Ffc had already disappeared when, on my 
way down, I pushed open his door, and I learned below that he had 
breakfasted — in the presence of a couple of the maids — ^with Mrs. 
Grose and his sister. He had then gone out, as he said, for a stroll; 
than which nothing, I reflected, could better have expressed his 
frank view of the abrupt transformation of my office. What he 
would now permit this office to consist of was yet to be settled: 
there was a queer relief, at all events — I mean for myself in es- 
pecial — in the renouncement of one pretension. If so much had 
sprung to the surface, I scarce put it too strongly in saying that 
what had perhaps sprung highest was the absurdity of our pro- 
longing the fiction that I had anything more to teach him. It suf- 
ficiently stuck out that, by tacit little tricks in which even more 
than myself he carried out the care for my dignity, I had had to 
appeal to him to let me off straining to meet him on the ground 
of his true capacity. He had at any rate his freedom now; I was 
never to touch it again; as I had amply shown, moreover, when, on 
his joining me in the schoolroom the previous night, I had uttered, 
on the subject of the interval just concluded, neither challenge nor 
hint. I had too much, from this moment, my other ideas. Yet when 
he at last arrived the difficulty of applying them, the accumulations 
of my problem, were brought straight home to me by the beautiful 
little presence on which what had occurred had as yet, for the eye, 
dropped neither stain nor shadow. 
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To mark, for the house, the high state I cultivated I decreed that 
my meals with the boy should be served, as we called it, down- 
stairs; so that I had been awaiting him in the ponderous pomp of 
the room outside of the window of which I had had from Mrs. 
Grose, that first scared Sunday, my Bash of something it would 
scarce have done to call light. Here at present I felt afresh— for I 
had felt it again and again — how my equilibrium depended on 
the success of my rigid will, the will to shut my eyes as tight as pos- 
sible to the truth that what I had to deal with was, revoltingly, 
against nature. I could only get on at all by taking “nature’^ into 
my confidence and my account, by treating my monstrous ordeal as 
a push in a direction unusual, of course, and unpleasant, but de- 
manding, after all, for a fair front, only another turn of the screw 
of ordinary human virtue. No attempt, none the less, could well re- 
quire more tact than just this attempt to supply, one’s self, all the 
nature. How could I put even a little of that article into a suppres- 
sion of reference to what had occurred? How, on the other hand, 
could I make a reference without a new plunge into the hideous 
obscure? Well, a sort of answer, after a time, had come to me, and 
it was so far confirmed as that J was met, incontestably, by the 
quickened vision of what was rare in my little companion. It was 
indeed as if he had found even now — as he had so often found at 
lessons — still some other delicate way to ease me off. Wasn't there 
light in the fact which, as we shared our solitude, broke out with 
a specious glitter it had never yet quite worn? — the fact that (op- 
portunity aiding, precious opportunity which had now come) it 
would be preposterous, with a child so endowed, to forgo the help 
one might wrest from absolute intelligence? What had his intel- 
ligence been given him for but to save him? Mightn't one, to reach 
his mind, risk the stretch of an angular arm over his character? It 
was as if, when we were face to face in the dining-room, he had 
literally shown me the way. The roast mutton was on the table, and 
I had dispensed with attendance. Miles, before he sat down, stood 
a moment with his hands in his pockets and looked at the joint, on 
which he seemed on the point of passing some humorous judg- 
ment. But what he presently produced was: ‘1 say, my dear, is she 
really very awfully ill?" 

“Little Flora? Not so bad but that she’ll presently be better. Lon- 
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don will set her up. Bly had ceased to agree with her. Come here 
and take your mutton.” 

He alertly obeyed me, carried the plate carefully to his seat, 
and, when he was established, went on. “Did Bly disagree with her 
so terribly suddenly?” 

“Not so suddenly as you might think. One had seen it com- 
ing on.” 

“Then why didn’t you get her off before?” 

“Before what?” 

“Before she became too ill to travel.” 

I found myself prompt. “She’s not too ill to travel: she only might 
have become so if she had stayed. This was just the moment to 
seize. The journey will dissipate the influence”— oh, I was grandl 
— “and carry it off.” 

"I see, I see”— Miles, for that matter, was grand too. He settled 
to his repast with the charming little “table manner” that, from 
the day of his arrival, had relieved me of all grossness of admoni- 
tion. Whatever he had been driven from school for, it was not for 
ugly feeding. He was irreproachable, as always, to-day; but he was 
Unmistakably more conscious. He was disccmibly trying to take for 
granted more things than he found, without assistance, quite easy; 
and he dropped into peaceful silence while he felt his situation. 
Our meal was of the briefest— mine a vain pretence, and I had the 
things immediately removed. While this was done Miles stood 
again with his hands in his little pockets and his back to me— 
stood and looked out of the wide window through which, that 
other day, I had seen what pulled me up. We continued silent 
while the maid was with us — as silent, it whimsically occurred to 
me, as some young couple who, on their wedding-journey, at the 
inn, feel shy in the presence of the waiter. He turned round only 
when the waiter had left us. “Well— so we’re alonel” 
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O H, MORE or less.” I fancy my smile was pale. “Not absolutely. 
We shouldn’t like thatl” I went on. 

“No — I suppose we shouldn’t. Of course we have the others.” 

“We have the others — we have indeed the others,” I concurred. 

“Yet even though we have them,** he returned, still with his 
hands in his pockets and planted there in front of me, “they don’t 
much count, do they?” 

I made the best of it, but I felt wan. “It depends on what you 
call ‘much’I” 

“Yes” — ^with all accommodation — “everything dependsi’* On this, 
however, he faced to the window again and presently reached it 
with his vague, restless, cogitating step. He remained there awhile, 
with his forehead against the glass, in contemplation of the stupid 
shrubs I knew and the dull things of November. I had always my 
hyprocisy of “work,” behind which, now, I gained the sofa. Steady- 
ing myself with it there as I had repeatedly done at those moments 
of torment that I have described as the moments of my knowing the 
children to be given to something from which I was barred, I suf- 
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ficiently obeyed my habit o£ being prepared for the worst. But an 
extraordinary impression dropped on me as I extracted a meaning 
from the boy's embarrassed back — none other than the impression 
that I was not barred now. This inference grew in a few minutes 
to sharp intensity and seemed bound up with the direct perception 
that it was positively he who was. The frames and squares of the 
great window were a kind of image, for him, of a kind of failure. 
I felt that I saw him, at any rate, shut in or shut out. He was admir- 
able, but not comfortable: I took it in with a throb of hope. Wasn't 
he looking, through the haunted pane, for something he couldn’t 
see? — and wasn’t it the first time in the whole business that he had 
known such a lapse? The first, the very first: I found it a splendid 
portent. It made him anxious, though he watched himself; he had 
been anxious all day and, even while in his usual sweet little man- 
ner he sat at table, had needed all his small strange genius to give 
it a gloss. When he at last turned round to meet me, it was almost 
as if this genius had succumbed. “Well, I think I’m glad Bly agrees 
with meV* 

“You would certainly seem to have seen, these twenty-four hours, 
a good deal more of it than for some time before. I hope,’’ I went 
on bravely, “that you’ve been enjoying yourself." 

“Oh, yes. I've been ever so far; all round about — miles and miles 
away. I've never been so free." 

He had really a manner of his own, and I could only try to keep 
up with him. “Well, do you like it?" 

He stood there smiling; then at last he put into two words — “Do 
you }** — more discrimination than I had ever heard two words con- 
tain. Before I had time to deal with that, however, he continued 
as if with the sense that this was an impertinence to be softened. 
“Nothing could be more charming than the way you take it, for 
of course if we’re alone together now it’s you that are alone most. 
But I hope," he threw in, “you don’t particularly mindl" 

“Having to do with you?" I asked. “My dear child, how can I 
help minding? Though I’ve renounced all claim to your company, 
— you*rt so beyond me, — I at least greatly enjoy it. What else 
should I stay on for?” 

He looked at me more directly, and the expression of his face, 
graver now, struck me as the most beautiful I had ever found in it. 
“You stay on just for that}** 
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Certainly. I stay on as your friend and from the tremendous 
interest I take in you till something can be done for you that may 
be more worth your while. That needn't surprise you." My voice 
trembled so that I felt it impossible to suppress the shake. “Don't 
you remember how I told you, when I came and sat on your bed 
the night of the storm, that there was nothing in the world I 
wouldn't do for you?" 

‘ Yes, yesi He, on his side, more and more visibly nervous, had 
a tone to master; but he was so much more succesful than I that, 
laughing out through his gravity, he could pretend we were pleas- 
antly jesting. "Only that, I think, was to get me to do something 
for youV* 

“It was partly to get you to do something," I conceded. “But, 
you know, you didn't do it.” 

“Oh, yes," he said with the brightest superficial eagerness, “you 
wanted me to tell you something.” 

"That's it. Out, straight out. What you have on your mind, you 
know." 

“Ah, then, is that what you've stayed over for?" 

He spoke with a gaiety through which I could still catch the 
finest little quiver of resentful passion; but I can't begin to express 
the effect upon me of an implication of surrender even so faint. It 
was as if what I had yearned for had come at last only to astonish 
me. “Well, yes — I may as well make a dean breast of it. It was pre- 
cisely for that.” 

He waited so long that I supposed it for the purpose of repudi- 
ating the assumption on which my action had been founded; but 
what he finally said was: “Do you mean now — here?" 

“There couldn't be a beter place or time." He looked round him 
uneasily, and I had the rare — oh, the queerl — impression of the 
very first symptom I had seen in him of the approach of imme- 
diate fear. It was as if he were suddenly afraid of me — which struck 
me indeed as perhaps the best thing to make him. Yet in the very 
pang of the effort I felt it vain to try sternness, and 1 heard myself 
the next instant so gentle as to be almost grotesque. "You want so 
to go out again?” 

“Awfully!" He smiled at me heroically, and the touching little 
bravery of it was enhanced by his actually flushing with pain. He 
had picked up his hat, which he had brought in, and stood twirl- 
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ing it in a way that gave me, even as I was just nearly reaching 
port, a perverse horror of what I was doing. To do it in any way 
was an act of violence, for what did it consist of but the obtrusion 
of the idea of grossness and guilt on a small helpless creature who 
had been for me a revelation of the possibilities of beautiful inter- 
course? Wasn’t it base to create for a Iking so exquisite a mere alien 
awkwardness? I suppose I now read into our situation a clearness 
it couldn’t have had at the time, for I seem to see our poor eyes 
already lighted with some spark of a prevision of the anguish that 
was to come. So we circled about, with terrors and sauples, like 
fighters not daring to close. But it was for each other we fearedi 
That kept us a little longer suspended and unbruised. ‘Til tell you 
everything,” Miles said— “I mean I’ll tell you anything you like. 
You’ll stay on with me, and we shall both be all right and I will 
tell you — I will. But not now.” 

“Why not now?” 

My insistence turned him from me and kept him once more at 
his window in a silence during which, between us, you might have 
heard a pin drop. Then he was before me again with the air of a 
person for whom, outside, someone who had frankly to be reckoned 
witli was waiting. “I have to see Luke.” 

I had not yet reduced him to quite so vulgar a lie, and I felt pro- 
portionately ashamed. But, horrible as it was, his lies made up ray 
truth. I achieved thoughtfully a few loops of my knitting. “Well, 
then, go to Luke, and I’ll wait for what you promise. Only, in re- 
turn for that, satisfy, before you leave me, one very much smaller 
request.” 

He looked as if he felt he had succeeded enough to be able still 
a little to bargain. “Very much smaller ?” 

“Yes, a mere fraction of the whole. Tell me” — oh, my work pre- 
occupied me, and I was offhandl— “if, yesterday afternoon, from 
the table in the hall, you took, you know, my letter.” 
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M Y SENSE of how he received this suffered for a minute from 
something that I can describe only as a fierce split of my atten- 
tion — stroke that at first, as I sprang straight up, reduced me to 
the mere blind movement of getting, hold of him, drawing him 
close, and, while I just fell for support against the nearest piece of 
furniture, instinctively keeping him with his back to the window. 
The appearance was full upon us that 1 had already had to deal 
with here: Peter Quint had come into view like a sentinel before 
a prison. The next thing I saw was that, from outside, he had 
reached the window, and then I knew that, close to the glass and 
glaring in through it, he offered once more to the room his white 
face of damnation. It represents but grossly what took place within 
me at the sight to say that on the second my decision was made; 
yet I believe that no woman so overwhelmed ever in so short a 
time recovered her grasp of the act. It came to me in the very hor- 
ror of the immediate presence that the act would be, seeing and 
facing what I saw and faced, to keep the boy himself unaware. The 
inspiration — I can call it by no other name — ^was that I felt how 
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voluntarily, how transcendently, I might. It was like fighting with 
a demon for a human soul, and when I had fairly so appraised it 
I saw how the human soul — ^held out, in the tremor of my hands, 
at arm’s length — had a perfect dew of sweat on a lovely childish 
forehead. The face that was close to mine was as white as the face 
against the glass, and out of it presently came a sound, not low nor 
weak, but as if from much further away, that I drank like a waft 
of fragrance. 

“Yes — I took it.” 

At this, with a moan of joy, I enfolded, I drew him close; and 
while I held him to my breast, where I could feel in the sudden 
fever of his little body the tremendous pulse of his little heart, I 
kept my eyes on the thing at the window and saw it move and 
shift its posture. I have likened it to a sentinel, but its slow wheel, 
for a moment, was rather the prowl of a baffled beast. My present 
quickened courage, however, was such that, not too much to let it 
through, I had to shade, as it were, my flame. Meanwhile the glare 
of the face was again at the window, the scoundrel fixed as if to 
watch and wait. It was the very confidence that I might now defy 
him, as well as the positive certitude, by this time, of the child’s 
unconsciousness, that made me go on. “What did you take it for?’* 

“To see what you said about me.** 

“You opened the letter?’* 

“I opened it.** 

My eyes were now, as I held him off a little again, on Miles's 
own face, in which the collapse of mockery showed me how com- 
plete was the ravage of uneasiness. What was prodigious was that 
at last, by my success, his sense was sealed and his communication 
stopped: he knew that he was in presence, but knew not of what, 
and knew still less that I also was and that I did know. And what 
did this strain of trouble matter when my eyes went back to the 
window only to see that the air was clear again and — ^by my per- 
sonal triumph — the influence quenched? There was nothing there. 
I felt that the cause was mine and that I should surely get all, 
“And you found nothingl” — I let my elation out. 

He gave the most mournful, thoughtful little headshake. “Noth- 
ing. 

“Nothing, nothing!” I almost shouted in my joy. 

“Nothing, nothing,’’ he sadly repeated. 
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I kissed his forehead; it was drenched. “So what have you done 
with it?” 

‘I’ve burnt it.” 

“Burnt it?” It was now or never. “Is that what you did at 
school?” 

Oh, what this brought upl “At school?” 

“Did you take letters? — or other things?” 

“Other things?” He appeared now to be thinking of something 
far off and that reached him only through the pressure of his anx- 
iety. Yet it did reach him. “Did I stealT* 

I felt myself redden to the roots of ray hair as well as wonder if 
it were more strange to put to a gentleman such a question or to 
see him take it with allowances that gave the very distance of his 
fall in the world. “Was it for that you mightn’t go back?” 

The only thing he felt was rather a dreary little surprise. “Did 
you know I mightn’t go back?” 

“I know everything.” 

He gave me at this the longest and strangest look. “Everything?” 

“Everything. Therefore did you ?” But I couldn t say it 

again. 

Miles, could, very simply. “No. I didn’t steal.” 

My face must have shown him I believed him utterly; yet my 
hands — but it was for pure tenderness — shook him as if to ask him 
why, if it was all for nothing, he had condemned me to months of 
torment. “What then did you do?” 

He looked in vague pain all round the top of the room and 
drew his breath, two or three times over, as if with difficulty. He 
might have been standing at the bottom of the sea and raising his 
eyes to some faint green twilight. “Well— 1 said things.” 

“Only that?” 

“They thought it was enoughi” 

“To turn you out for?” 

Never, truly, had a person "turned out" shown so little to ex- 
plain it ’as this little person! He appeared to weigh my question, 
but in a manner quite detached and almost helpless. “Well, I sup- 
pose I oughtn't.” 

“But to whom did you say them?” , , . 

He evidently tried to remember, but it dropped he had lost it. 

“I don’t knowl” 
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He almost smiled at me in the desolation of his surrender, which 
was indeed practically, by this time, so complete that I ought to 
have left it there. But I was infatuated — was blind with victory, 
though even then the very effect that was to have brought him so 
much nearer was already that of added separation. “Was it to every- 
one?“ I asked. 

“No; it was only to “ But he gave a sick little headshake. “I 

don’t remember their names.” 

“Were they then so many?” 

“No — only a few. Those I liked.” 

Those he liked? I seemed to float not into clearness, but into a 
darker obscure, and within a minute there had come to me out of 
my very pity the appalling alarm of his being perhaps innocent. 
It was for the instant confounding and bottomless, for if he were 
innocent, what then on earth was /? Paralysed, while it lasted, by 
the mere brush of the question, I let him go a little, so that, with 
a deep-drawn sigh, he turned away from me again; which, as he 
faced toward the clear window, I suffered, feeling that I had 
nothing now there to keep him from. “And did they repeat what 
you said?” I went on after a moment. 

He was soon at some distance from me, still breathing hard and 
again with the air, though now without anger for it, of being con- 
fined against his will. Once more, as he had done before, he looked 
up at the dim day as if, of what had hitherto sustained him, noth- 
ing was left but an unspeakable anxiety. “Oh, yes,” he nevertheless 
replied — “they must have repeated them. To those they liked,” he 
added. 

There was, somehow, less of it than I had expected; but I turned 
it over. “And these things came round ?” 

“To the masters? Oh, yesi” he answered very simply. “But I 
didn't know they'd tell.” 

“The masters? They didn't — they've never told. That's why I 
ask you.” 

He turned to me again his little beautiful fevered face. “Yes, it 
was too bad.” 

“Too bad?” 

“What 1 suppose I sometimes said. To write home.” 

I can't name the exquisite pathos of the contradiction given to 
such a speech by such a speaker; I only know that the next instant 
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I heard myself throw off with homely force: “Stuff and nonsense!” 
But the next after that I must have sounded stern enough. “What 
xvere these things?” 

My sternness was all for his judge, his executioner; yet it made 
him avert himself again, and that movement made me, with a 
single bound and an irrepressible cry, spring straight upon him. 
For there again, against the glass, as if to blight his confession and 
^tay his answer, was the hideous author of our woe — the white face 
of damnation. I felt a sick swim at the drop of my victory and all 
the return of my battle, so that the wildness of my veritable leap 
only served as a great betrayal. I saw him, from the midst of my 
act, meet it with a divination, and on the perception that even 
now he only guessed, and that the window was still to his own 
eyes free, I let the impulse flame up to convert the climax of his 
dismay into the very proof of his liberation. “No more, no more, 
no morel” I shrieked, as I tried to press him against me, to my 


visitant. 

“Is she herer Miles panted as he caught with his sealed eyes the 
direction of my words. Then as his strange “she” staggered me an4 
with a gasp. I echoed it. “Miss Jessel. Miss Jcssell” he with a sud- 
den fury gave me back. 

I seized, stupefied, his supposition— some sequel to what we had 
done to Flora, but this made me only want to show him that it was 
better still than that. “It’s not Miss Jessell But it’s at the windiw 
—straight before us. It’s there-the coward horror, there for the 

last time!” , , ^ 

At this, after a second in which his head made the rnovement of 

a baffled dog’s on a scent and then gave a frantic little shake for 
air and lighl he was at me in a white rage, bewildered, glaring 
vainly over the place and missing wholly, though it ^ 

sense! filled the room like the taste of poison, the wide, overwhelm- 

wITs^Stemined to have all my proof that I flashed into ice to 

U .he 

its convulsed supplication. Where} name 

They are in my ears still, his supreme surrender of the name 

and h?s ^fbute to my devotion. “What does he matter now, my 
he Lr »...erf 1 have you," I launched a. 
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beast, “but he has lost you for everl" Then, for the demonstration 
of my work, “There, thereV I said to Miles. 

But he had already jerked straight round, stared, glared again, 
and seen but the quiet day. With the stroke of the loss I was so 
proud of he uttered the cry of a creature hurled over an abyss, and 
the grasp with which I recovered him might have been that of 
catching him in his fall. I caught him, yes, I held him — it may be 
imagined with what a passion; but at the end of a minute I began 
to feel what it truly was that I held. We were alone with the quiet 
day, and his little heart, dispossessed, had stopped. 
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The Beast in the Jungle 


T 

Xhe beast in the jungle, which first came out in a volume of 
short fictions called The Better Sort (1903), is a very good example 
of the later and ultimate manner of Henry James. It is the story 
of a man who spends his life expecting some rare and prodigious 
stroke of fate only to discover in the end that he has indeed suffered 
his fate — ^which is precisely to have been *‘the man in the world to 
whom nothing whatever was to happen/' The idea that haunts 
John Marcher of being singled out for an extraordinary visitation 
bears all the marks of a compulsive fantasy. It generates the power- 
ful image of the crouching beast lying in wait for him amidst the 
turns and twists of his life — ^an image which in its perfect fusion of 
terror and desire brings to the surface the innermost Jamesian 
attitude toward experience. John Marcher, with his obsessive search 
of experience and equally obsessive withdrawal from it, is a “poor 
sensitive gentleman" of the type who appears again and again in 
James's writings; and it may be said that in his account of Marcher's 
doom James created the unifying fable summing up the predicament 
of all those figures of his imagination who forfeit their allotted share 
of experience through excessive pride or delicacy or rationality. 

It is important to note that The Beast in the Jungle appeared in 
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the same year as The Ambassadors. There is a dear connection 
between the two works. The central scene of The Ambassadors is 
the scene laid in Gloriani’s Parisian garden, where Lambert Strether, 
another poor sensitive gentleman, proclaims his conversion to the 
doctrine of experience. The lesson drawn by Strether is that “it 
doesn’t so much matter what you do in particular so long as you have 
your life. If you haven’t had that what have you had? . . . Live, 
live!’’ The same lesson is drawn by Marcher when with the wane of 
his hopes he comes to realize that “it wouldn’t have been failure to 
be bankrupt, dishonoured, pilloried, hanged; it was failure not to 
be anything. . . .’’ Nowhere in James is this lesson of the primary 
uses of life demonstrated with the concentration achieved in The 
Beast in the Jungle. It is entirely possible to read the story as an 
expression of the cult of experience in American writing, but it 
would be a mistake thus to limit its meaning, which is so all-in- 
clusive as to refer to every conceivable failure of human energy. 
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w:„ determined the speech that startled him in the course of 
their encounter scarcely matters, being probably but some words 
spoken by himself quite without intention — spoken as they lingered 
and slowly moved together after their renewal of acquaintance. He 
had been conveyed by friends, an hour or two before, to the house 
at which she was staying; the party of visitors at the other house, 
of whom he was one, and thanks to whom it was his theory, as al- 
ways, that he was lost in the crowd, had been invited over to lunch- 
eon. There had been after luncheon much dispersal, all in the 
interest of the original motive, a view of Weatherend itself and the 
fine things, intrinsic features, pictures, heirlooms, treasures of all 
the arts, that made the place almost famous; and the great rooms 
were so numerous that guests could wander at their will, hang back 
from the principal group, and, in cases where they took such mat- 
ters with the last seriousness, give themselves up to mysterious ap- 
preciations and measurements. There were persons to be observed, 
singly or in couples, bending toward objects in out-of-the-way cor- 
ners with their hands on their knees and their heads nodding quite 
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as with the emphasis of an excited sense of smell. When they were 
two they either mingled their sounds of ecstasy or melted into 
silences of even deeper import, so that there were aspects of the 
occasion that gave it for Marcher much the air of the “look round,” 
previous to a sale highly advertised, that excites or quenches, as may 
be, the dream of acquisition. The dream of acquisition at Weather- 
end would have had to be wild indeed, and John Marcher found 
himself, among such suggestions, disconcerted almost equally by 
the presence of those who knew too much and by that of those who 
knew nothing. The great rooms caused so much poetry and history 
to press upon him that he needed to wander apart to feel in a 
proper relation with them, though his doing so was not, as hap- 
pened, like the gloating of some of his companions, to be com- 
pared to the movements of a dog sniffing a cupboard. It had an 
issue promptly enough in a direction that was not to have been 
calculated. 

It led, in short, in the course of the October afternoon, to his 
closer meeting with May Bartram, whose face, a reminder, yet not 
quite a remembrance, as they sat, much separated, at a very long 
table, had begun merely by troubling him rather pleasantly. It 
affected him as the sequel of something of which he had lost the 
beginning. He knew it, and for the time quite welcomed it, as a con- 
tinuation, but didn’t know what it continued, which was an inter- 
est, or an amusement, the greater as he was also somehow aware — 
yet without a direct sign from her — that the young woman herself 
had not lost the thread. She had not lost it, but she wouldn’t give 
it back to him, he saw, without some putting forth of his hand for 
it; and he not only saw that, but saw several things more, tilings 
odd enough in the light of the fact that at the moment some acci- 
dent of grouping brought them face to face he was still merely 
fumbling with the idea that any contact between them in the past 
would have had no importance. If it had had no importance he 
scarcely knew why his actual impression of her should so seem to 
have so much; the answer to which, however, was that in such a 
life as they all appeared to be leading for the moment one could 
but take things as they came. He was satisfied, without in the least 
being able to say why, that this young lady might roughly have 
ranked in the house as a poor relation; satisfied also that she was 
not there on a brief visit, but was more or less a part of the estab- 
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lishment— almost a working, a remunerated part. Didn't she enjoy 
at periods a protection that she paid for by helping, among other 
services, to show the place and explain it, deal with the tire- 
some people, answer questions about the dates of the buildings, 
the styles of the furniture, the authorship of the pictures, the fa- 
vourite haunts of the ghost? It wasn't that she looked as if you 
could have given her shillings — it was impossible to look less so. 
Yet when she finally drifted toward him, distinctly handsome, 
though ever so much older— older than when he had seen her 
before — it might have been as an effect of her guessing that he had, 
within the couple of hours, devoted more imagination to her than 
to all the others put together, and had thereby penetrated to a 
kind of truth that the others were too stupid for. She was there on 
harder terms than anyone; she was there as a consequence of things 
suffered, in one way and another, in the interval of years; and she 
remembered him very much as she was remembered — only a good 
deal better. 

By the time they at last thus came to speech they were alone in 
one of the rooms — ^remarkable for a fine portrait over the chimney- 
place — out of which their friends had passed, and the charm of it 
was that even before they had spoken they had practically arranged 
with each other to stay behind for talk. The charm, happily, was 
in other things too; it was partly in there being scarce a spot at 
Weatherend without something to stay behind for. It was in the 
way the autumn day looked into the high windows as it waned; 
in the way the red light, breaking at the close from under a low, 
sombre sky, reached out in a long shaft and played over old wain- 
scots, old tapestry, old gold, old colour. It was most of all perhaps 
in the way she came to him as if, since she had been turned on to 
deal with the simpler sort, he might, should he choose to keep the 
whole thing down, just take her mild attention for a p^t of her 
general business. As soon as he heard her voice, however, the gap 
was filled up and the missing link supplied; the slight irony he 
divined in her attitude lost its advantage. He almost jumped at it 
to get there before her, “I met you years and years ago in Rome. 
I remember all about it.” She confessed to disappointment she 
had been so sure he didn't; and to prove how well he did he began 
to pour forth the particular recollections that popped up as he 
called for them. Her face and her voice, all at his service now, 
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worked the miracle — the impression operating like the torch of a 
lamplighter who touches into flame, one by one, a long row of gas 
jets. Marcher flattered himself that the illumination was brilliant, 
yet he was really still more pleased on her showing him, with 
amusement, that in his haste to make everything right he had got 
most things rather wrong. It hadn’t been at Rome — it had been 
at Naples; and it hadn’t been seven years before — it had been more 
nearly ten. She hadn’t been either with her uncle and aunt, but 
with her mother and her brother; in addition to which it was not 
with the Pembles that he had been, but with the Boyers, coming 
down in their company from Rome — a point on which she insisted, 
a little to his confusion, and as to which she had her evidence in 
hand. The Boyers she had known, but she didn’t know the Pern- 
bles, though she had heard of them, and it was the people he was 
with who had made them acquainted. The incident of the thunder- 
storm that had raged round them with such violence as to drive 
them for refuge into an excavation — this incident had not occurred 
at the Palace of the Caesars, but at Pompeii, on an occasion when 
they had been present there at an important find. 

He accepted her amendments, he enjoyed her corrections, though 
the moral of them was, she pointed out, that he really didn’t re- 
member the least thing about her; and he only felt it as a drawback 
that when all was made comfortable to the truth there didn’t ap- 
pear much of anything left. I’hcy lingered together still, she 
neglecting her office — for from the moment he was so clever she 
had no proper right to him — and both neglecting the house, just 
waiting as to see if a memory or two more wouldn’t again breathe 
upon them. It had not taken them many minutes, after all, to put 
down on the table, like the cards of a pack, those that constituted 
their respective hands; only what came out was that the pack was 
unfortunately not perfect — that the past, invoked, invited, encour- 
aged, could give them, naturally, no more than it had. It had made 
them meet — her at twenty, him at twenty-five; but nothing was so 
strange, they seemed to say to each other, as that, while so occu- 
pied, it hadn’t done a little more for them. They looked at each 
other as with the feeling of an occasion missed; the present one 
would have been so much better if the other, in the far distance, in 
the foreign land, hadn't been so stupidly meagre. There weren’t, 
apparently, all counted, more than a dozen little old things that 
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had succeeded in coming to pass between them; trivialities of 
youth, simplicities of freshness, stupidities of ignorance, small pos- 
sible germs, but too deeply buried — too deeply (didn’t it seem?) 
to sprout after so many years. Marcher said to himself that he ought 
to have rendered her some service — saved her from a capsized boat 
in the Bay, or at least recovered her dressing-bag, filched from her 
cab, in the streets of Naples, by a lazzarone with a stiletto. Or it 
would have been nice if he could have been taken with fever, alone, 
at his hotel, and she could have come to look after him, to write to 
his people, to drive him out in convalescence. Then they would be 
in possession of the something or other that their actual show 
seemed to lack. It yet somehow presented itself, this show, as too 
good to be spoiled; so that they were reduced for a few minutes 
more to wondering a little helj^lessly why — since they seemed to 
know a certain number of the same people — their reunion had 
been so long averted. They didn’t use that name for it, but their 
delay from minute to minute to join the others was a kind of confes- 
sion that they didn’t quite want it to be a failure. Their attempted 
supposition of reasons for their not having met but showed how 
little they knew of each other. There came in fact a moment when 
Marcher felt a positive pang. It was vain to pretend she was an old 
friend, for all the communities were wanting, in spite of which it 
was as an old friend that he saw she would have suited him. He had 
new ones enough — was surrounded with them, for instance, at that 
hour at the other house; as a new one he probably wouldn’t have 
so much as noticed her. He would have liked to invent something, 
get her to make-believe with him that some passage of a romantic 
or critical kind had originally occurred. He was really almost reach- 
ing out in imagination — as against time — for something that would 
do, and saying to himself that if it didn’t come this new incident 
would simply and rather awkwardly close. They would separate, 
and now for no second or for no third chance. I'hey would have 
tried and not succeeded. Then it was, just at the turn, as he after- 
wards made it out to himself, that, everything else failing, she her- 
self decided to take up the case and, as it were, save the situation. 
He felt as soon as she spoke that she had been consciously keeping 
back what she said and hoping to get on without it; a scruple in 
her that immensely touched him when, by the end of three or four 
minutes more, he was able to measure it. What she brought out, at 
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any rate, quite cleared the air and supplied the link — the link it 
was such a mystery he should frivolously have managed to lose. 

“You know you told me something that I’ve never forgotten and 
that again and again has made me think of you since; it was that 
tremendously hot day when we went to Sorrento, across the bay, 
for the breeze. What I allude to was what you said to me, on the 
way back, as we sat, under the awning of the boat, enjoying the 
cool. Have you forgotten?” 

He had forgotten, and he was even more surprised than ashamed. 
But the great thing was that he saw it was no vulgar reminder of 
any “sweet” speech. The vanity of women had long memories, but 
she was making no claim on him of a compliment or a mistake. 
With another woman, a totally different one, he might have feared 
the recall of possibly even some imbecile “offer.” So, in having to 
say that he had indeed forgotten, he was conscious rather of a loss 
than of a gain; he already saw an interest in the matter of her ref- 
erence. “I try to think — but I give it up. Yet I remember the Sor- 
rento day.“ 

“I'm not very sure you do,” May Bartram after a moment said; 
“and I’m not very sure I ought to want you to. It’s dreadful to 
bring a person back, at any time, to what he was ten years before. 
If you’ve lived away from it,” she smiled, “so much the better.” 

“Ah, if you haven’t why should I?” he asked. 

“Lived away, you mean, from what I myself was?” 

“From what I was. I was of course an ass,” Marcher went on; 
“but I would rather know from you just the sort of ass I was than 
— from the moment you have something in your mind — not know 
anything.” 

Still, however, she hesitated. “But if you’ve completely ceased to 
be that sort ?” 

“Why, I can then just so all the more bear to know. Besides, per- 
haps I haven’t.” 

“Perhaps. Yet if you haven’t,” she added, “I should suppose you 
would remember. Not indeed that I in the least connect with my 
impression the invidious name you use. If I had only thought you 
foolish,” she explained, “the thing I speak of wouldn’t so have re- 
mained with me. It was about yourself.” She waited, as if it might 
come to him; but as, only meeting her eyes in wonder, he gave no 
siirn. she burnt her ships. “Has it ever happened?” 
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Then it was that, while he continued to stare, a light broke for 
him and the blood slowly came to his face, which began to burn 

with recognition. “Do you mean I told you r But he faltered. 

lest what came to him shouldn t be right, lest he should only give 
himself away. 

It was something about yourself that it was natural one 
shouldn’t forget— that is if one remembered you at all. That’s why 
I ask you,” she smiled, “if the thing you then spoke of has ever 
come to pass?” 

Oh, then he saw, but he was lost in wonder and found himself 
embarrassed. This, he also saw, made her sorry for him, as if her 
allusion had been a mistake. It took him but a moment, however, 
to feel that it had not been, much as it had been a surprise. After 
the first little shock of it her knowledge on the contrary began, even 
if rather strangely, to taste sweet to him. She was the only other per- 
son in the world then who would have it, and she had had it all these 
years, while the fact of his having so breathed his secret had unac- 
countably faded from him. No wonder they couldn't have met as 
if nothing had happened. “I judge,” he finally said, “that I know 
what you mean. Only I had strangely enough lost the conscious- 
ness of having taken you so far into my confidence.” 

“Is it because you've taken so many others as well?” 

“I’ve taken nobody. Not a creature since then,” 

“So that I’m the only person who knows?” 

“The only person in the world.” 

“Well,” she quickly replied, “I myself have never spoken. I’ve 
never, never repeated of you what you told me.” She looked at him 
so that he perfectly believed her. Thtir eyes met over it in such a 
way that he was without a doubt. “And I never will.” 

She spoke with an earnestness that, as if almost excessive, put 
him at ease about her possible derision. Somehow the whole ques- 
tion was a new luxury to him — that is, from the moment she was 
in possession. If she didn't take the ironic view she clearly took the 
sympathetic, and that was what he had had, in all the long time, 
from no one whomsoever. What he felt was that he couldn t at 
present have begun to tell her and yet could profit perhaps ex- 
quisitely by the accident of having done so of old. “Please don’t 
then. We're just right as it is.” 
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“Oh, I am,” she laughed, “if you arel” To which she added: 
“Then you do still feel in the same way?” 

It was impossible to him not to take to himself that she was really 
interested, and it all kept coming as a sort of revelation. He had 
thought of himself so long as abominably alone, and, lo, he wasn’t 
alone a bit. He hadn’t been, it appeared, for an hour — since those 
moments on the Sorrento boat. It was she who had been, he seemed 
to see as he looked at her — she who had been made so by the grace- 
less fact of his lapse of fidelity. To tell her what he had told her — 
what had it been but to ask something of her? something that she 
had given, in her charity, without his having, by a remembrance, 
by a return of the spirit, failing another encounter, so much as 
thanked her. What he had asked of her had been simply at first not 
to laugh at him. She had beautifully not done so for ten years, and 
she was not doing so now. So he had endless gratitude lo make up. 
Only for that he must see just how he had figured to her. “What, 
exactly was the account I gave ?” 

“Of the way you did feel? Well, it was very simple. You said you 
had had from your earliest time, as the deepest thing within you, 
the sense of being kept for something rare and strange, possibly 
prodigious and terrible, that was sooner or later to happen to you, 
that you had in your bones the foreboding and the conviction of, 
and that would perhaps overwhelm you.” 

“Do you call that very simple?” John Marcher asked. 

She thought a moment. “It was perhaps because I seemed, as you 
spoke, to understand it.” 

“You do understand it?” he eagerly asked. 

Again she kept her kind eyes on him. “You still have the belief?” 

“Oh I” he exclaimed helplessly. There was too much to say. 

“Whatever it is to be,” she clearly made out, “it hasn’t yet come.” 

He shook his head in complete surrender now. “It hasn’t yet 
come. Only, you know, it isn’t anything I'm to do, to achieve in 
the world, to be distinguished or admired for. I’m not such an ass 
as that. It would be much better, no doubt, if I were.” 

“It’s to be sometliing you’re merely to suffer?” 

“Well, say to wait for — to have to meet, to face, to see suddenly 
break out in my life; possibly destroying all further consciousness, 
possibly annihilating me; possibly, on the other hand, only alter- 
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ing everything, striking at the root of all my world and leaving me 
to the consequences, however they shape themselves." 

She took this in, but the light in her eyes continued for him not 
to be that of mockery. * Isn’t what you describe perhaps but the ex- 
pectation — or, at any rate, the sense of clanger, familiar to so many 
people — of falling in love?” 

John Marcher thought. “Did you ask me that before?" 

“No — ^I wasn’t so free-and-easy then. But it’s what strikes me 
now." 

“Of course," he said after a moment, “it strikes you. Of course 
it strikes me. Of course what’s in store for me may be no more than 
that. The only thing is," he went on, “that I think that if it had 
been that, I should by this time know." 

“Do you mean because you’ve been in love?” And then as he but 
looked at her in silence: “You’ve been in love, and it hasn’t meant 
such a cataclysm, hasn't proved the great affair?" 

“Here I am, you see. It hasn’t been overwhelming." 

“Then it hasn’t been love," said May Bartram. 

“Well, I at least thought it was. 1 took it for that — I've taken it 
till now. It was agreeable, it was delightful, it was miserable," he 
explained. “But it wasn’t strange. It wasn’t what my affair's to be." 

“You want something all to yourself — something that nobody 
else knows or has known?" 

“It isn’t a question of what I ’want' — God knows I don’t want 
anything. It’s only a question of the apprehension that haunts me 
— that I live with day by day." 

He said this so lucidly and consistently that, visibly, it further 
imposed itself. If she had not been interested before she would have 
been interested now. “Is it a sense of coming violence?" 

Evidently now too, again, he liked to talk of it. “I don’t think of 
it as — ^when it does come — necessarily violent. I only think of it as 
natural and as of course, above all, unmistakable. I think of it 
simply as the thing. The thing will of itself appear natural." 

“Then how will it appear strange?" 

Marcher bethought himself. “It won’t — to 

“To whom then?" 

“Well," he replied, smiling at last, “say to you." 

“Oh then. I’m to be present?” 

“Why, you are present — since you know." 
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‘1 see/' She turned it over. ‘‘But I mean at the catastrophe." 

At this, for a minute, theit lightness gave way to their gravity: 
it was as if the long look they exchanged held them together. "It 
will only depend on yourself — if you'll watch with me." 

"Are you afraid?" she asked. 

"Don't leave me now,'* he went on. 

"Are you afraid?" she repeated. 

"Do you think me simply out of my mind?" he pursued instead 
of answering. "Do I merely strike you as a harmless lunatic?" 

"No," said May Bartram. "I understand you. I believe you." 

"You mean you feel how my obsession — poor old thingl — ^may 
correspond to some possible reality?" 

"To some possible reality." 

"Then you will watch with me?" 

She hesitated, then for the third time put her question. "Are you 
afraid?" 

"Did I tell you I was — ^at Naples?" 

"No, you said nothing about it." 

"Then I don't know. And I should like to know," said John 
Marcher. "You’ll tell me yourself whether you think so. If you'll 
watch with me you'll see.” 

"Very well then." They had been moving by this time across the 
room, and at the door, before passing out, they paused as if for 
the full wind-up of their understanding. "I'll watch with you," 
said May Bartram. 
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XHE fact that she “knew*' — ^knew and yet neither chaffed him 
nor betrayed him — had in a short time begun to constitute between 
them a sensible bond, which became more marked when, within 
the year that followed their afternoon at Wcathcrend, the oppor- 
tunities for meeting multiplied. The event that thus promoted these 
occasions was the death of the ancient lady, her great-aunt, under 
whose wing, since losing her mother, she had to such an extent 
found shelter, and who, though but the widowed mother of the new 
successor to the property, had succeeded — thanks to a high tone 
and a high temper— in not forfeiting the supreme position at the 
great house. The deposition of this personage arrived but with her 
death, which, followed by many changes, made in particular a dif- 
ference for the young woman in whom Marcher's expert attention 
had recognised from the first a dependent with a pride that might 
ache though it didn't bristle. Nothing for a long time had made him 
easier than the thought that the aching must have been much 
soothed by Miss Bartram's now finding herself able to set up a 
small home in London. She had acquired property, to an amount 
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that made that luxury just possible, under her aunt’s extremely 
complicated will, and when the whole matter began to be straight- 
ened out, which indeed took time, she let him know that the happy 
issue was at last in view. He had seen her again before that day, 
both because she had more than once accompanied the ancient lady 
to town and because he had paid another visit to the friends who 
so conveniently made of Weatherend one of the charms of their 
own hospitality. These friends had taken him back there; he had 
achieved there again with Miss Bartram some quiet detachment; 
and he had in London succeeded in persuading her to more than 
one brief absence from her aunt. They went together, on these lat- 
ter occasions, to the National Gallery and the South Kensington 
Museum, where, among vivid reminders, they talked of Italy at 
large — not now attempting to recover, as at first, the taste of their 
youth and their ignorance. That recovery, the first day at Weather- 
end, had served its purpose well, had given them quite enough; 
so that they were, to Marcher’s sense, no longer hovering about the 
head-waters of their stream, but had felt their boat pushed sharply 
off and down the current. 

They were literally afloat together; for our gentleman this was 
marked, quite as marked as that the fortunate cause of it was just 
the buried treasure of her knowledge. He had with his own hands 
dug up this little hoard, brought to light — that is to within reach 
of the dim day constituted by their discretions and privacies — the 
object of value the hiding-place of which he had, after jDutting it 
into the ground himself, so strangely, so long forgotten. The ex- 
quisite luck of having again just stumbled on the spot made him 
indifferent to any other question; he would doubtless have devoted 
more time to the odd accident of his lapse of memory if he had 
not been moved to devote so much to the sweetness, the comfort, 
as he felt, for the future, that this accident itself had helped to 
keep fresh. It had never entered into his plan that anyone should 
“know,” and mainly for the reason that it was not in him to tell 
anyone. That Vould have been impossible, since nothing but the 
amusement of a cold world would have waited on it. Since, how- 
ever, a mysterious fate had opened his mouth in youth, in spite of 
him, he would count that a compensation and profit by it to the 
utmost. That the right person should know tempered the asperity 
of his secret more even than his shyness had permitted him to 
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imagine; and May Bartram was clearly right, because — ^well, be- 
cause there she was. Her knowledge simply settled it; he would have 
been sure enough by this time had she been wrong. There was that 
in his situation, no doubt, that disposed him too much to see her 
as a mere confidant, taking all her light for him from the fact— 
the fact only of her interest in his predicament, from her mercy, 
sympathy, seriousness, her consent not to regard him as the funniest 
of the funny. Aware, in fine, that her price for him was just in her 
giving him this constant sense of his being admirably spared, he 
was careful to remember that she had, after all, also a life of her 
own, with things that might happen to her, things that in friend- 
ship one should likewise take account of. Something fairly remark- 
able came to pass with him, for that matter, in this connection 
— something represented by a certain passage of his consciousness, 
in the suddenest way, from one extreme to the other. 

He had thought himself, so long as nobody knew, the most dis- 
interested person in the world, carrying his concentrated burden, 
his perpetual suspense, ever so quietly, holding his tongue about 
it, giving others no glimpse of it nor of its effect upon his life, 
asking of them no allowance and only making on his side all those 
that were asked. He had disturbed nobody with the queerness of 
having to know a haunted man, though he had had moments of 
rather special temptation on hearing people say that they were “un- 
settled.*' If they were as unsettled as he was — he who had never been 
settled for an hour in his life — they would know what it meant. Yet 
it wasn’t, all the same, for him to make them, and he listened to 
them civilly enough. This was why he had such good — though possi- 
bly such rather colourless — ^manners; this was why, above all, he 
could regard himself, in a greedy world, as decently — as, in fact, per- 
haps even a little sublimely — unselfish. Our point is accordingly that 
he valued this character quite sufficiently to measure his present 
danger of letting it lapse, against which he promised himself to be 
much on his guard. He was quite ready, none the less, to be selfish 
just a little, since, surely no more charming occasion for it had 
come to him. “Just a little,** in a word, was just as much as Miss 
Bartram, taking one day with another, would let him. He never 
would be in the least coercive, and he would keep well before him 
the lines on which consideration for her — the very highest — ought 
to proceed He would thoroughly establish the heads under which 
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her affairs, her requirements, her peculiarities — he went so far as to 
give them the latitude of that name — would come into their inter- 
course. All this naturally was a sign of how much he took the inter- 
course itself for granted. There was nothing more to be done about 
that. It simply existed; had sprung into being with her first pene- 
trating question to him in the autumn light there at Weatherend. 
The real form it should have taken on the basis that stood out 
large was the form of their marrying. But the devil in this was that 
the very basis itself put marrying out of the question. His convic- 
tion, his apprehension, his obsession, in short, was not a condition 
he could invite a woman to share; and that consequence of it was 
precisely what was the matter with him. Something or other lay in 
wait for him, amid the twists and the turns of the months and the 
years, like a crouching beast in the jungle. It signified little whether 
the crouching beast were destined to slay him or to be slain. The 
definite point was the inevitable spring of the creature; and the 
definite lesson from that was that a man of feeling didn’t cause 
himself to be accompanied by a lady on a tiger-hunt. Such was the 
image under which he had ended by figuring his life. 

They had at first, none the less, in the scattered hours spent to- 
gether, made no allusion to that view of it; which was a sign he was 
handsomely ready to give that he didn't expect, that he in fact 
didn’t care always to be talking about it. Such a feature in one’s out- 
look was really like a hump on one’s back. The difference it made 
every minute of the day existed quite independently of discussion. 
One discussed, of course, like a hunchback, for there was always, 
if nothing else, the hunchback face. That remained, and she was 
watching him; but people watched best, as a general thing, in 
silence, so that such would be predominantly the manner of their 
vigil. Yet he didn’t want, at the same time, to be solemn; solemn 
was what he imagined he too much tended to be with other people. 
The thing to be, with the one person who knew, was easy and 
natural — to make the reference rather than be seeming to avoid it, 
to avoid it rather than be seeming to make it, and to keep it, in any 
cise, familiar, facetious even, rather that! pedantic and portentous. 
SOihe such consideration as the latter was doubtless in his mind, 
for instance, when he wrote pleasantly to Miss Bartram that per- 
the great thing he had so long felt as in the lap of the gods 
was ho more than this circumstance. Which touched him so nearly, 
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of her acquiring a house in London. It was the first allusion they 
had yet again made, needing any other hitherto so little; but when 
she replied, after having given him the news, that she was by no 
means satisfied with such a trifle, as the climax to so special a 
suspense, she almost set him wondering if she hadn’t even a larger 
conception of singularity for him than he had for himself. He was at 
all events destined to become aware little by little, as time went by, 
that she was all the while looking at his life, judging it, measuring 
it, in the light of the thing she knew, which grew to be at last, with 
the consecration of the years, never mentioned between them save 
as “the real truth” about him. That had always been his own form 
of reference to it, but she adopted the form so quietly that, looking 
back at the end of a period, he knew there was no moment at 
which it was traceable that she had, as he might say, got inside 
his condition, or exchanged the attitude of beautifully indulging for 


that of still more beautifully believing him. 

It was always open to him to accuse her of seeing him but as the 
most harmless of maniacs, and this, in the long run— since it covered 
so much ground— was his easiest description of their friendship. 
He had a screw loose for her, but she liked him in spite of it, and 
was practically, against the rest of the world, his kind, wise keeper, 
unreraunerated, but fairly amused and, in the absence of other 
near ties, not disreputably occupied. The rest o£ the world of 
course thought him queer, but she, she only, knew how, an a ove 
all why, queer; which was precisely what enabled her to dispose the 
concealing veil in the right folds. She took his gaiety from him- 
since it had to pass with them for gaiety— as she took everything 
else; but she certainly so far justified by her unerring touch his 
finer sense of the degree to which he bad ended by convinci^ her. 
She at least never spoke of the secret of his life except as the rral 
truth about you,” and she had in fact a wonderful way of “^lung u 
seem, as such, the seaet of her own life too. That -- - ^ow 
he so constantly felt her as allowing for him; he coul^ t on *e 
whole call it anything else. He aUowed for 

actly. allowed still more; partly because, better placed for a igbt 
of the matter, she traced his unhappy perversion though portiom 
of its course into which he could scarce follow it He knew how ^ 
felt. but. besides knowing that, she knew how he looked as weU, 
he knew each of the things of importance he was insidiously kept 
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from doing, but she could add up the amount they made, under- 
stand how much, with a lighter weight on his spirit, he might have 
done, and thereby establish how, clever as he was, he fell short. 
Above all she was in the secret of the difference between the forms 
he went through — those of his little office under Government, those 
of caring for his modest patrimony, for his library, for his garden 
in the country, for the people in London whose invitations he ac- 
cepted and repaid — and the detachment that reigned beneath them 
and that made of all behaviour, all that could in the least be called 
behaviour, a long act of dissimulation. What it had come to was that 
he wore a mask painted with the social simper, out of the eye-holes 
of which there looked eyes of an expression not in the least match- 
ing the other features. This the stupid world, even after years, 
had never more than half discovered. It was only May Bartram 
who had, and she achieved, by an art indescribable, the feat of at 
once— or perhaps it was only alternately — ^meeting the eyes from in 
front and mingling her own vision, as from over his shoulder, with 
their peep through the apertures. 

So, while they grew older together, she did watch with him, and 
so she let this association give shape and colour to her own exist- 
ence. Beneath her forms as well detachment had learned to sit, 
and behaviour had become for her, in the social sense, a false 
account of herself. There was but one account of her that would 
have been true all the while, and that she could give, directly, to 
nobody, least of all to John Marcher. Her whole attitude was a 
virtual statement, but the perception of that only seemed destined 
to take its place for him as one of the many things necessarily 
crowded out of his consciousness. If she had, moreover, like him- 
self, to make sacrifices to their real truth, it was to be granted that 
her compensation might have affected her as more prompt and 
more natural. They had long periods, in this London time, during 
which, when they were together, a stranger might have listened to 
them without in the least pricking up his ears; on the other hand, 
the real truth was equally liable at any moment to rise to the 
surface, and the auditor would then have wondered indeed what 
they were talking about. They had from an early time made up 
their mind that society was, luckily, unintelligent, and the margin 
that this gave them had fairly become one of their commonplaces. 
Yet there were still moments when the situation turned almost 
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fresh-usually under the effect of some expression drawn from 
herself. Her expressions doubtless repeated themselves, but her in- 
tervals were generous. “What saves us, you know, is that we answer 
so completely to so usual an appearance: that of the man and 
woman whose friendship has become such a daily habit, or almost, as 
to be at last indispensable.” That, for instance, was a remark she had 
frequently enough had occasion to make, though she had given it at 
different times different developments. What \/c are especially con- 
cerned with is the turn it happened to take from her one afternoon 
when he had come to see her in honour of her birthday. This 
anniversary had fallen on a Sunday, at a season of thick fog and 
general outward gloom; but he had brought her his customary 
offering, having known her now long enough to have established 
a hundred little customs. It was one of his proofs to himself, the 
present he made her on her birthday, that he had not sunk into 
real selfishness. It was mostly nothing more than a small trinket, 
but it was always fine of its kind, and he was regularly careful to 
pay for it more than he thought he could afford. “Our habit 
saves you, at least, don't you see? because it makes you, after all, 
for the vulgar, indistinguishable from other men. What's the most 
inveterate mark of men in general? Why, the capacity to spend 
endless time with dull women — to spend it, I won't say without 
being bored, but without minding that they are, without being 
driven off at a tangent by it; which comes to the same thing. I’m 
your dull woman, a part of the daily bread for which you pray at 
church. That covers your tracks more than anything." 

"And what covers yours?" asked Marcher, whom his dull woman 
could mostly to this extent amuse. “I see of course what you mean 
by your saving me, in one way and another, so far as other people 
are concerned — I've seen it all along. Only, what is it that saves 
you} I often think, you know, of that." 

She looked as if she sometimes thought of that too, but in rather a 
different way. “Where other people, you mean, are concerned?" 

“Well, you’re really so in with me, you know — as a sort of result 
of my being so in with yourself. I mean of my having such an im- 
mense regard for you, being so tremendously grateful for all you've 
done for me. I sometimes ask myself if it's quite fair. Fair I mean 
to have so involved and — since one may say it — interested you. 
I almost feel as if you hadn't really had time to do anything else." 
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‘‘Anything else but be interested?” she asked. “Ah, what else 
does one ever want to be? If IVe been ‘watching' with you, as we 
long ago agreed that I was to do, watching is always in itself an 
absorption.” 

“Oh certainly,” John Marcher said, “if you hadn't had your 

curiosity 1 Only, doesn't it sometimes come to you, as time 

goes on, that your curiosity is not being particularly repaid?” 

May Bartram had a pause. “Do you ask that, by any chance, be- 
cause you feel at all that yours isn’t? I mean because you have to 
wait so long.” 

Oh, he understood what she meant. “For the thing to happen 
that never does happen? For the beast to jump out? No, I'm just 
where I was about it. It isn't a matter as to which I can choose, 1 
can decide for a change. It isn’t one as to which there can be a 
change. It’s in the lap of the gods. One's in the hands of one's law 
— there one is. As to the form the law will take, the way it will 
operate, that's its own affair.” 

“Yes,” Miss Bartram replied; “of course one’s fate is coming, of 
course it has come, in its own form and its own way, all the while. 
Only, you know, the form and the way in your case were to have 
been — well, something so exceptional and, as one may say, so par- 
ticularly your own.” 

Something in this made him look at her with suspicion. “You say 
‘were to have been,* as if in your heart you had begun to doubt.” 

“OhI” she vaguely protested. 

“As if you believed,” he went on, “that nothing will now take 
place.” 

She shook her head slowly, but rather inscrutably. “You’re far 
from my thought.” 

He continued to look at her. “What then is the matter with 
you?” 

“Well,” she said after another wait, “the matter with me is simply 
that I'm more sure than ever my curiosity, as you call it, will 
be but too well repaid.” 

They were frankly grave now; he had got up from his seat, had 
turned once more about the little drawing-room to which, year after 
year, he brought his inevitable topic; in which he had, as he might 
have said, tasted their intimate community with every sauce, where 
every object was as familiar to him as the things of his own house 
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and the very carpets were worn with his fitful walk very much as 
the desk in old counting-houses are worn by the elbows of genera- 
tions of clerks. The generations of his nervous moods had been at 
work there, and the place was the written history of his whole 
middle life. Under the impression of what his friend had just said he 
knew himself, for some reason, more aware of these things, which 
made him, after a moment, stop again before her. “It is, possibly, 
that you’ve grown afraid?” 

“Afraid?” He thought, as she repeated the word, that his question 
had made her, a little, change colour; so that, lest he should have 
touched on a truth, he explained very kindly, “You remember 
that that was what you asked me long ago — that first day at 
Weatherend.” 

“Oh yes, and you told me you didn't know — that I was to see for 
myself. We’ve said little about it since, even in so long a time.” 

“Precisely,” Marcher interposed — “quite as if it were too delicate 
a matter for us to make free with. Quite as if we might find, on 
pressure, that I am afraid. For then,” he said, “we shouldn't, should 
we? quite know what to do.” 

She had for the time no answer to this question. “There have 
been days when I thought you were. Only, of course,” she added, 
“there have been days when wc have thought almost anything.” 

“Everything. Oh I” Marcher softly groaned as with a gasp, half 
spent, at the face, more uncovered just then than it had been for a 
long while, of the imagination always with them. It had always had 
its incalculable moments of glaring out, quite as with the very eyes 
of the very Beast, and, used as he was to them, they could still 
draw from him the tribute of a sigh that rose from the depths of his 
being. All that they had thought, first and last, rolled over him; 
the past seemed to have been reduced to mere barren speculation. 
This in fact was what the place had just struck him as so full of — 
the simplification of everything but the state of suspense. That re- 
mained only by seeming to hang in the void surrounding it. Even 
his original fear, if fear it had been, had lost itself in the desert. 
“I judge, however,” he continued, “that you see Fm not afraid 
now.” 

"What I see is, as I make it out, that you’ve achieved something 
almost unprecedented in the way of getting used to danger. Living 
with it so long and so closely, you've lost your sense of it; you 
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know it’s there, but you’re indifferent, and you cease even, as of 
old, to have to whistle in the dark. Considering what the danger is,” 
May Bartram wound up, “I’m bound to say that I don’t think 
your attitude could well be surpassed.” 

John Marcher faintly smiled. “It’s heroic?” 

“Certainly— call it that.” 

He considered. “I am, then, a man of courage?” 

“That’s what you were to show me.” 

He still, however, wondered. “But doesn’t the man of courage 
know what he’s afraid of— or not afraid of? I don’t know that, you 
see. I don’t focus it. I can’t name it. I only know I’m exposed.” 

“Yes, but exposed— how shall 1 say?— so directly. So intimately. 
That’s surely enough.” 

“Enough to make you feel, then— at what we may call the end 
of our watch— that I’m not afraid?” 

“You’re not afraid. But it isn’t,” she said, "the end of our watch. 
That is it isn’t the end of yours. You’ve everything still to see.” 

“Then why haven’t you}” he asked. He had had, all along, to- 
day, the sense of her keeping something back, and he still had it. As 
this was his first impression of that, it made a kind of date. The 
case was the more marked as she didn’t at first answer; which in 
turn made him go on. “You know something I don’t.” Then his 
voice, for that of a man of courage, trembled a little. “You know 
what’s to happen.” Her silence, with the face she showed, was 
almost a confession— it made him sure. “You know, and you’re 
afraid to tell me. It’s so bad that you’re afraid I’ll find out.” 

All this might be true, for she did look as if, unexpectedly to her, 
he had crossed some mystic line that she had secretly drawn round 
her. Yet she might, after all, not have worried; and the real upshot 
was that he himself, at all events, needn’t. “You’ll never find out.” 



m 


It was all to have made, none the less, as I have said, a date; as 
came out in the fact that again and again, even after long intervals, 
other things that passed between them wore, in relation to this 
hour, but the character of recalls and results. Its immediate effect 
had been indeed rather to lighten insistence — almost to provoke a 
reaction; as if their topic had dropped by its own weight and as 
if moreover, for that matter. Marcher had been visited by one of 
his occasional warnings against egotism. He had kept up, he felt, 
and very decently on the whole, his consciousness of the importance 
of not being selfish, and it was true he had never sinned in that 
direction without promptly enough trying to press the scales the 
other way. He often repaired his fault, the season permitting, by 
inviting his friend to accompany him to the opera; and it not in- 
frequently thus happened that, to show he didn't wish her to have 
but one sort of food for her mind, he was the cause of her appearing 
there with him a dozen nights in the month. It even happened that, 
seeing her home at such times, he occasionally went in with her 
to finish, as he called it, the evening, and, the better to make his 
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point, sat down to the frugal but always careful little supper that 
awaited his pleasure. His point was made, he thought, by his 
not eternally insisting with her on himself; made for instance, at 
such hours, when it befell that, her piano at hand and each of 
them familiar with it, they went over passages of the opera to- 
gether. It chanced to be on one of these occasions, however, that he 
reminded her of her not having answered a certain question he had 
put to her during the talk that had taken place between them on 
her last birthday. ‘*What is it that saves youT * — saved her, he 
meant, from that appearance of variation from the usual human 
type. If he had practically escaped remark, as she pretended, by 
doing, in the most important particular, what most men do — find 
the answer to life in patching up an alliance of a sort with a 
woman no better than himself — ^how had she escaped it, and how 
could the alliance, such as it was, since they must suppose it had 
been more or less noticed, have failed to make her rather positively 
talked about? 

*‘I never said,*' May Bartram replied, “that it hadn't made me 
talked about.’* 

“Ah well then, you're not ‘saved.* *' 

“It has not been a question for me. If you've had your woman, 
I’ve had,** she said, “my man.** 

“And you mean that makes you all right?*' 

She hesitated. “I don't know why it shouldn't make me — ^humanly, 
which is what we're speaking of — as right as it makes you.** 

“I see,** Marcher returned. “ ‘Humanly,* no doubt, as showing 
that you're living for something. Not, that is, just for me and my 
secret.** 

May Bartram smiled. “I don't pretend it exactly shows that I'm 
not living for you. It's my intimacy with you that's in question.** 

He laughed as he saw what she meant. “Yes, but since, as you say. 
I’m only, so far as people make out, ordinary, you're — aren't you? 
— no more than ordinary either. You help me to pass for a man 
like another. So if I am, as I understand you, you're not com- 
promised. Is that it?** 

She had another hesitation, but she spoke clearly enough. “That's 
it. It's all that concerns me — to help you to pass for a man like 
another.*’ 

He was careful to acknowledge the remark handsomely. “How 
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kind, how beautiful, you are to mel How shall I ever repay you?" 

She had her last grave pause, as if there might be a choice of ways. 
But she chose. "By going on as you are." 

It was into this going on as he was that they relapsed, and really 
for so long a time that the day inevitably came for a further sound- 
ing of their depths. It was as if these depths, constantly bridged over 
by a structure that was firm enough in spite of its lightness and of 
its occasional oscillation in the somewhat vertiginous air, invited 
on occasion, in the interest of their nerves, a dropping of the 
plummet and a measurement of the abyss. A difference had been 
made moreover, once for all, by the fact that she had, all the while, 
not appeared to feel the need of rebutting his charge of an idea 
within her that she didn’t dare to express, uttered just before one 
of the fullest of their later discussions ended. It had come up for 
him then that she "knew" something and that what she knew was 
bad— too bad to tell him. When he had spoken of it as visibly so 
bad that she was afraid he might find it out, her reply had left the 
matter too equivocal to be let alone and yet, for Marcher s special 
sensibility, almost too formidable again to touch. He circled about 
it at a distance that alternately narrowed and widened and that 
yet was not much affected by the consciousness in him that there 
was nothing she could "know," after all, any better than he did. 
She had no source of knowledge that he hadn’t equally— except of 
course that she might have finer nerves. That was what women 
had where they were interested; they made out things, where people 
were concerned, that the people often couldn’t have made out for 
themselves. Their nerves, their sensibility, their imagination, were 
conductors and revealers, and the beauty of May Bartram was in par- 
ticular that she had given herself so to his case. He felt in these 
days what, oddly enough, he had never felt before, the growth 
of a dread of losing her by some catastrophe— some catastrophe 
that yet wouldn’t at all be the catastrophe: partly because she had, 
almost of a sudden, begun to strike him as useful to him as never 
yet, and partly by reason of an appearance of uncertainty in her 
health, coincident and equally new. It was characteristic 
inner detachment he had hitherto so successfully cultivated and to 
which our whole account of him is a reference, it was characteristic 
that his complications, such as they were, had never yet seemed 
so as at this crisis to thicken about him, even to the point of making 
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him ask himself if he were, by any chance, of a truth, within sight 
or sound, within touch or reach, within the immediate jurisdic- 
tion of the thing that waited. 

When the day came, as come it had to, that his friend confessed 
to him her fear of a deep disorder in her blood, he felt somehow 
the shadow of a change and the chill of a shock. He immediately 
began to imagine aggravations and disasters, and above all to 
think of her peril as the direct menace for himself of personal 
privation. This indeed gave him one of those partial recoveries of 
equanimity that were agreeable to him — it showed him that what 
was still first in his mind was the loss she herself might suffer, 
“What if she should have to die before knowing, before see- 
ing ?’* It would have been brutal, in the early stages of her 

trouble, to put that question to her; but it had immediately 
sounded for him to his own concern, and the possibility was what 
most made him sorry for her. If she did “know,” moreover, in the 
sense of her having had some — ^what should he think? — mystical, 
irresistible light, this would make the matter not better, but worse, 
inasmuch as her original adoption of his own curiosity had quite 
become the basis of her life. She had been living to see what would 
be to be seen, and it would be cruel to her to have to give up be- 
fore the accomplishment of the vision. These reflections, as I say, 
refreshed his generosity; yet, make them as he might, he saw him- 
self, with the lapse of the period, more and more disconcerted. It 
lapsed for him with a strange, steady sweep, and the oddest oddity 
was that it gave him, independently of the threat of much incon- 
venience, almost the only positive surprise his career, if career it 
could be called, had yet offered him. She kept the house as she 
had never done; he had to go to her to see her — she could meet 
him nowhere now, though there was scarce a comer of their loved 
old London in which she had not in the past, at one time or an- 
other, done so; and he found her always seated by her fire in the 
deep, old-fashioned chair she was less and less able to leave. He had 
been struck one day, after an absence exceeding his usual measure, 
with her suddenly looking much older to him than he had ever 
thought of her being; then he recognised that the suddenness was 
all on his side — he had just been suddenly struck. She looked older 
because inevitably, after so many years, she was old, or almost; 
which was of course true in still greater measure of her companion. 
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If she was old, or almost, John Marcher assuredly was, and yet it 
was her showing of the lesson, not his own, that brought the 
truth home to him. His surprises began here; when once they had 
begun they multiplied, they came rather with a rush; it was as if, 
in the oddest way in the world, they had all been kept back, sown 
in a thick cluster, for the late afternoon of life, the time at which, 
for people in general, the unexpected has died out. 

One of them was that he should have caught himself—for he had 
so done— real/y wondering if the great accident would take form 
now as nothing more than his being condemned to see this charm- 
ing woman, this admirable friend, pass away from him. He had 
never so unreservedly qualified her as while confronted in thought 
with such a possibility; in spite of which there was small doubt for 
him that as an answer to his long riddle the mere cffacement of 
even so fine a feature of his situation would be an abject anticlimax. 
It would represent, as connected with his past attitude, a drop of 
dignity under the shadow of which his existence could only be- 
come the most grotesque of failures. He had been far from holding 
it a failure — long as he had waited for the appearance that was to 
make it a success. He had waited for a quite other thing, not for 
such a one as that. The breath of his good faith came short, how- 
ever, as he recognised how long he had waited, or how long, at 
least, his companion had. That she, at all events, might be recorded 
as having waited in vain — this affected him sharply, and all the 
more because of his at first having done little more than amuse 
himself with the idea. It grew more grave as the gravity of her con- 
dition grew, and the state of mind it produced in him, which he 
ended by watching, himself, as if it had been some definite dis- 
figurement of his outer person, may pass for another of his surprises. 
This conjoined itself still with another, the really stupefying con- 
sciousness of a question that he would have allowed to shape it- 
self had he dared. What did everything mean — what, that is, did 
she mean, she and her vain waiting and her probable death and 
the soundless admonition of it all — unless that, at this time of day, 
it was simply, it was overwhelmingly too late? He had never, at any 
stage of his queer consciousness, admitted the whisper of such a 
correction; he had never, till within these last few months, been so 
false to his conviction as not to hold that what was to come to him 
had time, whether he struck himself as having it or not. That at 
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last, at last, he certainly hadn’t it, to speak of, or had it but in the 
scantiest measure — such, soon enough, as things went with him, 
became the inference with which his old obsession had to reckon: 
and this it was not helped to do by the more and more confirmed 
appearance that the great vagueness casting the long shadow in 
which he had lived had, to attest itself, almost no margin left. Since 
it was in Time that he was to have met his fate, so it was in Time 
that this fate was to have acted; and as he waked up to the sense 
of no longer being young, which was exactly the sense of being 
stale, just as that, in turn, was the sense of being weak, he waked 
up to another matter beside. It all hung together; they were 
subject, he and the great vagueness, to an equal and indivisible 
law. When the possibilities themselves had, accordingly, turned 
stale, when the secret of the gods had grown faint, had perhaps 
even quite evaporated, that, and that only, was failure. It wouldn’t 
have been failure to be bankrupt, dishonoured, pilloried, hanged; 
it was failure not to be anything. And so, in the dark valley into 
which his path had taken its unlooked-for twist, he wondered 
not a little as he groped. He didn’t care what awful crash might 
overtake him, with what ignominy or what monstrosity he might 
yet be associated — since he wasn’t, after all, too utterly old to 
suffer— if it would only be decently proportionate to the posture 
he had kept, all his life, in the promised presence of it. He had 
but one desire left — that he shouldn’t have been “sold.” 



IV 


T 

J.HEN it was that one afternoon, while the spring of the year 
was young and new, she met, all in her own way, his frankest be- 
trayal of these alarms. He had gone in late to see her, but evening 
had not settled, and she was presented to him in that long, fresh 
light of waning April days which affects us often with a sadness 
sharper than the greyest hours of autumn. The week had been 
warm, the spring was supposed to have begun early, and May 
Bartram sat, for the first time in the year, without a fire, a fact that, 
to Marcher’s sense, gave the scene of which she formed part a 
smooth and ultimate look, an air of knowing, in its immaculate 
order and its cold, meaningless cheer, that it would never see a 
fire again. Her own aspect— he could scarce have said why— inten- 
sified this note. Almost as white as wax, with the marks and signs 
in her face as numerous and as fine as if they had been etched by a 
needle, with soft white draperies relieved by a faded green scarf, 
the delicate tone of which had been consecrated by the years, she 
was the picture of a serene, exquisite, but impenetrable sphinx, 
whose head, or indeed all whose person, might have been powdered 
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with silver. She was a sphinx, yet with her white petals and green 
fronds she might have been a lily too— only an artificial lily, 
wonderfully imitated and constantly kept, without dust or stain, 
though not exempt from a slight droop and a complexity of faint 
creases, under some clear glass bell. The perfection of household 
care, of high polish and finish, always reigned in her rooms, but 
they especially looked to Marcher at present as if everything had 
been wound up, tucked in, put away, so that she might sit with 
folded hands and with nothing more to do. She was '‘out of it,'* 
to his vision; her work was over; she communicated with him as 
across some gulf, or from some island of rest that she had already 
reached, and it made him feel strangely abandoned. Was it — or, 
rather, wasn’t it — that if for so long she had been watching with 
him the answer to their question had swum into her ken and 
taken on its name, so that her occupation was verily gone? He had 
as much as charged her with this in saying to her, many months 
before, that she even then knew something she was keeping from 
him. It was a point he had never since ventured to press vaguely 
fearing, as he did, that it might become a difference, perhaps a 
disagreement, between them. He had in short, in this later time, 
turned nervous, which was what, in all the other years, he had 
never been; and the oddity was that his nervousness should have 
waited till he had begun to doubt, should have held off so long as 
he was sure. There was something, it seemed to him, that the wrong 
word would bring down on his head, something that would so at 
least put an end to his suspense. But he wanted not to speak the 
wrong word; that would make everything ugly. He wanted the 
knowledge he lacked to drop on him, if drop it could, by its own 
august weight. If she was to forsake him it was surely for her to 
take leave. This was why he didn’t ask her again, directly, what she 
knew; but it was also why, approaching the matter from another 
side, he said to her in the course of his visit: “What do you regard 
as the very worst that, at this time of day, can happen to me?** 

He had asked her that in the past often enough; they had, with 
the odd. irregular rhythm of their intensities and avoidances, ex- 
changed ideas about it and then had seen the ideas washed away by 
cool intervals, washed like figures traced in sea-sand. It had ever 
been the mark of their talk that the oldest allusions in it required 
but a little dismissal and reaction to come out again, sounding for 
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the hour as new. She could thus at present meet his inquiry quite 
freshly and patiently. *‘Oh yes, Tve repeatedly thought, only it 
always seemed to me of old that I couldn't quite make up my mind. 
I thought of dreadful things, between which it was difficult to 
choose; and so must you have done.'* 

“Rather! I feel now as if I had scarce done anything else. I appear 
to myself to have spent my life in thinking of nothing but dreadful 
things. A great many of them I've at different times named to you, 
but there were others I couldn't name." 

“They were too, too dreadful?" 

“Too, too dreadful — some of them." 

She looked at him a minute, and there came to him as he met 
it an inconsequent sense that her eyes, when one got their full 
clearness, were still as beautiful as they had been in youth, only 
beautiful with a strange, cold light — a light that somehow was a 
part of the effect, if it wasn't rather a part of the cause, of the 
pale, hard sweetness of the season and the hour. “And yet," she 
said at last, “there are horrors we have mentioned." 

It deepened the strangeness to sec her, as such a figure in such 
a picture, talk of “horrors," but she was to do, in a few minutes, 
something stranger yet — though even of this he was to take the full 
measure but afterwards — and the note of it was already in the 
air. It was, for the matter of that, one of the signs that her eyes 
were having again such a high flicker of their prime. He had to 
admit, however, what she said. “Oh yes, there were times when we 
did go far." He caught himself in the act of speaking as if it all 
were over. Well, he wished it were; and the consummation de- 
pended, for him, clearly, more and more on his companion. 

But she had now a soft smile. “Oh, far 1" 

It was oddly ironic. “Do you mean you're prepared to go further?" 

She was frail and ancient and charming as she continued to 
look at him, yet it was rather as if she had lost the thread. “Do you 
consider that we went so far?" 

“Why, I thought in the point you were just making — that we had 
looked most things in the face." 

“Including each other?" She still smiled. “But you're quite right. 
We've had together great imaginations, often great fears; but some 
of them have been unspoken." 

“Then the worst — ^we haven't faced that. I could face it, I believe. 
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if I knew what you think it. I feel/' he explained, “as if I had lost 
my power to conceive such things.” And he wondered if he looked 
as blank as he sounded. “It's spent.” 

“Then why do you assume,” she asked, “that mine isn't?” 

“Because you’ve given me signs to the contrary. It isn't a ques- 
tion for you of conceiving, imagining, comparing. It isn't a ques- 
tion now of choosing.” At last he came out with it. “You know 
something that I don't. You've shown me that before." 

These last words affected her, he could see in a moment, re- 
markably, and she spoke with firmness. “I've shown you, my dear, 
nothing.” 

He shook his head. “You can’t hide it.” 

“Oh, ohi” May Bartram murmured over what she couldn't hide. 
It was almost a smothered groan. 

“You admitted it months ago, when I spoke of it to you as of 
something you were afraid I would find out. Your answer was that 
I couldn’t, that I wouldn't, and I don't pretend I have. But you had 
something therefore in mind, and I see now that it must have been, 
that it still is, the possibility that, of all possibilities, has settled itself 
for you as the worst. This,” he went on, “is why I appeal to you. I'm 
only afraid of ignorance now — I'm not afraid of knowledge.” And 
then as for a while she said nothing: “What makes me sure is that 
I see in your face and feel here, in this air and amid these appear- 
ances, that you're out of it. You've done. You've had your experi- 
ence. You leave me to my fate.” 

Well, she listened, motionless and white in her chair, as if she had 
in fact a decision to make, so that her whole manner was a virtual 
confession, though still with a small, fine, inner stiffness, an imper- 
fect surrender. “It would be the worst,” she finally let herself say. 
“I mean the thing that I've never said.” 

It hushed him a moment. “More monstrous than all the mon- 
strosities we've named?” 

“More monstrous. Isn't that what you sufficiently express,” she 
asked, “in calling it the worst?” 

Marcher thought, “Assuredly — if you mean, as I do, something 
that includes all the loss and all the shame that are thinkable.” 

“It would if it should happen,” said May Bartram. “What we're 
speaking of, remember, is only my idea.” 

“It's your belief,” Marcher returned. “That's enough for me. I 
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feel your beliefs are right. Therefore if, having this one, you give me 
no more light on it, you abandon me/' 

“No, nol" she repeated. “Fm with you— don't you see? — still/' 
And as if to make it more vivid to him she rose from her chair — st 
movement she seldom made in these days — and showed herself, all 
draped and all soft, in her fairness and slimness. “I haven't forsaken 
you.” 

It was really, in its effort against weakness, a generous assurance, 
and had the success of the impulse not, happily, been great, it would 
have touched him to pain more than to pleasure. But the cold charm 
in her eyes had spread, as she hovered before him, to all the rest 
of her person, so that it was, for the minute, almost like a recovery 
of youth. He couldn't pity her for that; he could only take her as she 
showed — ^as capable still of helping him. It was as if, at the same 
time, her light might at any instant go out; wherefore he must make 
the most of it. There passed before him with intensity the three or 
four things he wanted most to know; but the question that came of 
itself to his lips really covered the others. “Then tell me if I shall 
consciously suffer.” 

She promptly shook her head. “Never!" 

It confirmed the authority he imputed to her, and it produced on 
him an extraordinary effect. “Well, what's better than that? Do you 
call that the worst?" 

“You think nothing is better?” she asked. 

She seemed to mean something so special that he again sharply 
wondered, though still with the dawn of a prospect of relief. “Why 
not, if one doesn't know}** After which, as their eyes, over his ques- 
tion, met in a silence, the dawn deepened and something to his 
purpose came, prodigiously, out of her very face. His own, as he 
took it in, suddenly flushed to the forehead, and he gasped with 
the force of a perception to which, on the instant, everything fitted. 
The sound of his gasp filled the air; then he became articulate* 
“I see — if I don't sufferl” 

In her own look, however, was doubt. “You see what? 

“Why, what you mean— what you've always meant.” 

She again shook her head. “What I mean isn't what I've always 
meant. It's different.” 

“It's something new?” 
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She hesitated. “Something new. It's not what you think. I see 
what you think." 

His divination drew breath then; only her correction might be 
wrong. “It isn't that I am a donkey?" he asked between faintness 
and grimness. “It isn’t that it’s all a mistake?" 

“A mistake?” she pityingly echoed. That possibility, for her, he 
saw, would be monstrous; and if she guaranteed him the immunity 
from pain it would accordingly not be what she had in mind. “Oh, 
no," she declared; “it’s nothing of that sort. You've been right.” 

Yet he couldn't help asking himself if she weren't, thus pressed, 
speaking but to save him. It seemed to him he should be most lost 
if his history should prove all a platitude. “Are you telling me the 
truth, so that I sha’n’t have been a bigger idiot than I can bear to 
know? I haven't lived with a vain imagination, in the most besotted 
illusion? I haven’t wailed but to see the door shut in my face?” 

She shook her head again. “However the case stands that isn't the 
truth. Whatever the reality, it is a reality. The door isn’t shut. The 
door's open," said May Bartram. 

“Then something’s to come?” 

She waited once again, always with her cold, sweet eyes on him. 
“It's never too late.” She had, with her gliding step, diminished the 
distance between them, and she stood nearer to him, close to him, a 
minute, as if still full of the unspoken. Her movement might have 
been for some finer emphasis of what she v/as at once hesitating and 
deciding to say. He had been standing by the chimney-piece, fireless 
and sparely adorned, a small, perfect old French clock and two 
morsels of rosy Dresden constituting all its furniture; and her hand 
grasped the shelf while she kept him waiting, grasped it a little as 
for support and encouragement. She only kept him waiting, how- 
ever; that is he only waited. It had become suddenly, from her 
movement and attitude, beautiful and vivid to him that she had 
something more to give him; her wasted face delicately shone with 
it, and it glittered, almost as with the white lustre of silver, in her 
expression. She was right, incontestably, for what he saw in her face 
was the truth, and strangely, without consequence, while their talk 
of it as dreadful was still in the air, she appeared to present it as 
inordinately soft. This, prompting bewilderment, made him but gape 
the more gratefully for her revelation, so that they continued for 
some minutes silent, her face shining at him, her contact impon- 
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derably pressing, and his stare all kind, but all expectant. The end, 
none the less, was that what he had expected failed to sound. Some- 
thing else took place instead, which seemed to consist at first in the 
mere closing of her eyes. She gave way at the same instant to a slow, 
fine shudder, and though he remained staring— though he stared, 
in fact, but the harder— she turned off and regained her chair. It 
was the end of what she had been intending, but it left him thinking 
only of that. 

“Well, you don’t say ?’’ 

She had touched in her passage a bell near the chimney and had 
sunk back, strangely pale. "I'm afraid I’m too ill.’’ 

“Too ill to tell me?’’ It sprang up sharp to him, and almost to his 
lips, the fear that she would die without giving him light. He 
checked himself in time from so expressing his question, but she 
answered as if she had heard the words. 

“Don’t you know— now?” 

“ ‘Now’ ?” She had spoken as if something that had made a 

difference had come up within the moment. But her maid, quickly 
obedient to her bell, was already with them. "I know nothing.” And 
he was afterwards to say to himself that he must have spoken with 
odious impatience, such an impatience as to show that, supremely 
disconcerted, he washed his hands of the whole question. 

“Oh!” said May Bartram. 

“Are you in pain?” he asked, as the woman went to her. 

“No,” said May Bartram. 

Her maid, who had put an arm rotmd her as if to take her to her 
room, fixed on him eyes that appealingly contradicted her; in spite 
of which, however, he showed once more his mystification. “What 
then has happened?” 

She was once more, with her companion’s help, on her feet, and, 
feeling withdrawal imposed on him, he had found, blankly, his hat 
and gloves and had reached the door. Yet he waited for her answer. 
“What was to,” she said. 



V 


He came back the next day, but she was then unable to see him, 
and as it was literally the first time this had occurred in the long 
stretch of their acquaintance he turned away, defeated and sore, 
almost angry— -or feeling at least that such a break in their custom 
was really the beginning of the end — and wandered alone with his 
thoughts, especially with one of them that he was unable to keep 
down. She was dying, and he would lose her; she was dying, and his 
life would end. He stopped in the park, into which he had passed, 
and stared before him at his recurrent doubt. Away from her the 
doubt pressed again; in her presence he had believed her, but as he 
felt his forlornness he threw himself into the explanation that, 
nearest at hand, had most of a miserable warmth for him and least 
of a cold torment. She had deceived him to save him — to put him 
off with something in which he should be able to rest. What could 
the thing that was to happen to him be, after all, but just this thing 
that had begun to happen? Her dying, her death, his consequent 
solitude — that was what he had figured as the beast in the jungle, 
that was what had been in the lap of the gods. He had had her word 
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for it as he left her; for what else, on earth, could she have meant? 
It wasn’t a thing of a monstrous order; not a fate rare and distim 
guished; not a stroke of fortune that overwhelmed and immor- 
talised; it had only the stamp of the common doom. But poor 
Marcher, at this hour, judged the common doom sufficient. It would 
serve his turn, and even as the consummation of infinite waiting he 
would bend his pride to accept it. He sat down on a bench in the 
twilight. He hadn’t been a fool. Something had been, as she had 
said, to come. Before he rose indeed it had quite struck him that the 
final fact really matched with the long avenue through which he 
had had to reach it. As sharing his suspense, and as giving herself 
all, giving her life, to bring it to an end, she had come with him 
every step of the way. He had lived by her aid, and to leave her 
behind would be cruelly, damnably to miss her. What could be 
more overwhelming than that? 

Well, he was to know within the week, for though she kept him 
a while at bay, left him restless and wretched during a series of days 
on each of which he asked about her only again to have to turn 
away, she ended his trial by receiving him where she had always 
received him. Yet she had been brought out at some hazard into the 
presence of so many of the things that were, consciously, vainly, half 
their past, and there was scant service left in the gentleness of her 
mere desire, all too visible, to check his obsession and wind up his 
long trouble. That was clearly what she wanted; the one thing more, 
for her own peace, while she could still put out her hand. He was 
so affected by her state that, once seated by her chair, he was moved 
to let everything go; it was she herself therefore who brought him 
back, took up again, before she dismissed him, her last word of the 
other time. She showed how she wished to leave their affair in order. 
“I’m not sure you understood. You’ve nothing to wait for more. 
It has come.’’ 

Oh, how he looked at herl “Really?” 

“Really.” 

I “The thing that, as you said, was to?’' 

“The thing that wc began in our youth to watch for.” 

Face to face with her once more he believed her; it was a claim to 
which he had so abjectly little to oppose. “You mean that it has 
come as a positive, definite occurrence, with a name and a date?” 
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'‘Positive. Definite. I don't know about the ‘name/ but, oh, with 
a datel" 

He found himself again too helplessly at sea. “But come in the 
night — come and passed me by?" 

May Bartram had her strange, faint smile. “Oh no, it hasn’t 
passed you byl" 

“But if I haven’t been aware of it, and it hadn’t touched me ?’’ 

“Ah, your not being aware of it," and she seemed to hesitate an 
instant to deal with this — “your not being aware of it is the strange- 
ness in the strangeness. It’s the wonder o/ the wonder." She spoke as 
with the softness almost of a sick child, yet now at last, at the end 
of all, with the perfect straightness of a sibyl. She visibly knew that 
she knew, and the effect on him was of something co-ordinate, in its 
high character, with the law that had ruled him. It was the true 
voice of the law; so on her lips would the law itself have sounded. 
“It has touched you," she went on. “It has done its office. It has 
made you all its own." 

“So utterly without my knowing it?" 

“So utterly without your knowing it." His hand, as he leaned 
to her, was on the arm of her chair, and, dimly smiling always now, 
she placed her own on it. “It’s enough if I know it." 

“Ohl" he confusedly sounded, as she herself of late so often had 
done. 

“What I long ago said is true. You’ll never know now, and I think 
you ought to be content. You’ve had it," said May Bartram. 

“But had what?" 

“Why, what was to have marked you out. The proof of your law. 
It has acted. I’m too glad,” she then bravely added, “to have been 
able to see what it's not.** 

He continued to attach his eyes to her, and with the sense that it 
was all beyond him, and that she was too, he would still have 
sharply challenged her, had he not felt it an abuse of her weakness 
to do more than take devoutly what she gave him, take it as hushed 
as to a revelation. If he did speak, it was out of foreknowledge 
of his loneliness to come. “If you’re glad of what it’s ‘not,* it might 
then have been worse?" 

She turned her eyes away, she looked straight before her with 
which, after a moment: “Well, you know our fears." 

He wondered. “It's something then we never feared?" 
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On this, slowly, she turned to him. ‘‘Did we ever dream, with all 
our dreams, that we should sit and talk of it thus?” 

He tried for a little to make out if they had; but it was as if their 
dreams, numberless enough, were in solution in some thick, cold 
mist, in which thought lost itself. ‘‘It might have been that we 
couldn’t talk?” 

“Well” — ^she did her best for him — “not from this side. This, you 
see,'' she said, “is the other side.” 

“I think,” poor Marcher returned, “that al! sides are the same to 
me.” Then, however, as she softly shook her head in correction: 
“We mightn’t, as it were, have got across ?” 

“To where we are — no. We’re here *' — she made her weak em- 


phasis. 

“And much good does it do usl” was her friend's frank comment. 

“It does us the good it can. It does us the good that it isn't here. 

It’s past. It’s behind,” said May Bartram. “Before ” but her 

voice dropped. 

He had got up, not to tire her, but it was hard to combat his 
yearning. She after all told him nothing but that his light had 
failed — ^which he knew well enough without her. “Before ? he 
blankly echoed. 

“Before, you see, it was always to come. That kept it present. 

“Oh, I don’t care what comes nowl Besides,” Marcher added, it 
seems io me I liked it better present, as you say, than I can like it 

absent with your absence.” 

“Oh, mine!”— and her pale hands made light of it. 

“With the absence of everything." He had a dreadful sense of 
standing there before her for— so far as anything but this proved, 
this bottomless drop was concerned— the last time of their life. It 
rested on him with a weight he felt he could scarce bear, and this 
weight it apparently was that still pressed out what remained in 
him of speakable protest. “I believe you; but I can t begin to pre- 
tend I understand. Nothing, for me, is past; nothing will pass until 
I pass myself, which I pray my stars may be as soon as possible. Say, 
however,” he added, “that I’ve eaten my cake, as you contend, to 
the last crumb— how can the thing I’ve never felt at all be the thing 

I was marked out to feel? _ , , 

She met him, perhaps, less directly, but she met him unperturbed. 
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*‘You take your ‘feelings* for granted. You were to suffer your fate. 
That was not necessarily to know it.” 

“How in the world — ^when what is such knowledge but suffering?” 

She looked up at him a while, in silence. “No — ^you don't under- 
stand.” 

“I suffer,” said John Marcher. 

“Don't, don'tl” 

“How can I help at least that}** 

**Don*tV* May Bartram repeated. 

She spoke it in a tone so special, in spite of her weakness, that 
he stared an instant — stared as if some light, hitherto hidden, had 
shimmered across his vision. Darkness again closed over it, but the 
gleam had already become for him an idea. “Because I haven't the 
right ?” 

“Don't know — when you needn't,” she mercifully urged. “You 
needn't — for we shouldn't.” 

“Shouldn’t?” If he could but know what she mcanti 

“No — it's too much.” 

“Too much?” he still asked — but with a mystification that was the 
next moment, of a sudden, to give way. Her words, if they meant 
something, affected him in this light — the light also of her wasted 
face — as meaning a/f, and the sense of what knowledge had been for 
herself came over him with a rush which broke through into a 
question. “Is it of that, then, you're dying?” 

She but watched him, gravely at first, as if to see, with this, where 
he was, and she might have seen something, or feared something, 
that moved her sympathy. “I would live for you still — if I could.” 
Her eyes closed for a little, as if, withdrawn into herself, she were, 
for a last time, trying. “But I can’tl” she said as she raised them 
again to take leave of him. 

She couldn’t indeed, as but too promptly and sharply appeared, 
and he had no vision of her after this that was anything but dark- 
ness and doom. They had parted forever in that strange talk; access 
to her chamber of pain, rigidly guarded, was almost wholly for- 
bidden him; he was feeling now moreover, in the face of doctors, 
nurses, the two or three relatives attracted doubtless by the pre- 
sumption of what she had to “leave,” how few were the rights, as 
they were called in such cases, that he had to put forward, and how 
odd it might even seem that their intimacy shouldn’t have given 
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him more of them. The stupidest fourth cousin had more, even 
though she had been nothing in such a person’s life. She had been 
a feature of features in his, for what else was it to have been so indis- 
pensable? Strange beyond saying were the ways of existence, baffling 
for him the anomaly of his lack, as he felt it to be, of producible 
claim. A woman might have been, as it were, everything to him, and 
it might yet present him in no connection that anyone appeared 
obliged to recognise. If this was the case in these closing weeks it 
was the case more sharply on the occasion of the last offices rendered, 
in the great grey London cemetery, to what had been mortal, to 
what had been precious, in his friend. The concourse at her grave 
was not numerous, but he saw himself treated as scarce more nearly 
concerned with it than if there had been a thousand others. He was 
in short from this moment face to face with the fact that he was to 
profit extraordinarily little by the interest May Bartram had taken 
in him. He couldn’t quite have said what he expected, but he had 
somehow not expected this approach to a double privation. Not only 
had her interest failed him, but he seemed to feel himself unattended 
— and for a reason he couldn’t sound — by the distinction, the 
dignity, the propriety, if nothing else, of the man markedly bereaved. 
It was as if, in the view of society, he had not been markedly 
bereaved, as if there still failed some sign or proof of it, and as if, 
none the less, his character could never be affirmed, nor the defi- 
ciency ever made up. There were moments, as the weeks went by, 
when he would have liked, by some almost aggressive act, to take his 
stand on the intimacy of his loss, in order that it might be ques- 
tioned and his retort, to the relief of his spirit, so recorded; but the 
moments of an irritation more helpless followed fast on these, the 
moments during which, turning things over with a good conscience 
but with a bare horizon, he found himself wondering if he oughtn’t 
to have begun, so to speak, further back. 

He found himself wondering indeed at many things, and this last 
speculation had others to keep it company. What could he have 
done, after all, in her lifetime, without giving them both, as it 
were, away? He couldn’t have made it known she was watching him, 
for that would have published the superstition of the Beast. This was 
what closed his mouth now — now that the Jungle had been threshed 
to vacancy and that the Beast had stolen away. It sounded too fool- 
ish and too flat; the difference for him in this particular, the 
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extinction in his life of the element of suspense, was such in fact as 
to surprise him. He could scarce have said what the effect resembled; 
the abrupt cessation, the positive prohibition, of music perhaps, more 
than anything else, in some place all adjusted and all accustomed 
to sonority and to attention. If he could at any rate have conceived 
lifting the veil from his image at some moment of the past (what 
had he done, after all, if not lift it to herl), so to do this to-day, to 
talk to people at large of the jungle cleared and confide to them 
that he now felt it as safe, would have been not only to see them listen 
as to a goodwife’s tale, but really to hear himself tell one. What it 
presently came to in truth was that poor Marcher waded through 
his beaten grass, where no life stirred, where no breath sounded, 
where no evil eye seemed to gleam from a possible lair, very much 
as if vaguely looking for the Beast, and still more as if missing it. 
He walked about in an existence that had grown strangely more 
spacious, and, stopping fitfully in places where the undergrowth 
of life struck him as closer, asked himself yearningly, wondered 
secretly and sorely, if it would have lurked here or there. It would 
have at all events sprung; what was at least complete was his belief 
in the truth itself of the assurance given him. The change from his 
old sense to his new was absolute and final: what was to happen had 
so absolutely and finally happened that he was as little able to know 
a fear for his future as to know a hope; so absent in short was any 
question of anything still to come. He was to live entirely with the 
other question, that of his unidentified past, that of his having to 
see his fortune impenetrably muffled and masked. 

The torment of this vision became then his occupation; he 
couldn’t perhaps have consented to live but for the possibility of 
guessing. She had told him, his friend, not to guess; she had for- 
bidden him, so far as he might, to know, and she had even in a sort 
denied the power in him to learn: which were so many things, pre- 
cisely, to deprive him of rest. It wasn’t that he wanted, he argued 
for fairness, that anything that had happened to him should happen 
over again; it was only that he shouldn’t, as an anticlimax, have been 
taken sleeping so sound as not to be able to win back by an effort 
of thought the lost stuff of consciousness. He declared to himself at 
moments that he would either win it back or have done with con- 
sciousness for ever; he made this idea his one motive, in fine, made 
it so much his passion that none other, to compare with it, seemed 
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ever to have touched him. The lost stuff of consciousness became 
thus for him as a strayed or stolen child to an unappeasable father; 
he hunted it up and down very much as if he were knocking at 
doors and inquiring of the police. This was the spirit in which, 
inevitably, he set himself to travel; he started on a journey that was 
to be as long as he could make it; it danced before him that, as the 
other side of the globe couldn’t possibly have less to say to him, it 
might, by a possibility of suggestion, have more. Before he quitted 
London, however, he made a pilgrimage to May Bartram’s grave, 
took his way to it through the endless avenues of the grim suburban 
necropolis, sought it out in the wilderness of tombs, and, though he 
had come but for the renewal of the act of farewell, found himself, 
when he had at last stood by it, beguiled into long intensities. He 
stood for an hour, powerless to turn away and yet powerless to 
penetrate the darkness of death; fixing with his eyes her inscribed 
name and date, beating his forehead against the fact of the seaet 
they kept, drawing his breath, while he waited as if, in pity of him, 
some sense would rise from the stones. He kneeled on the stones, 
however, in vain; they kept what they concealed; and if the face of 
the tomb did become a face for him it was because her two names 
were like a pair of eyes that didn’t know him. He gave them a lost 
long look, but no palest light broke. 



VI 


tlfi STAYED away, after this, for a year; he visited the depths of 
Asia, spending himself on scenes of romantic interest, of superlative 
sanctity; but what was present to him everywhere was that for a man 
who had known what he had known the world was vulgar and vain. 
The state of mind in which he had lived for so many years shone 
out to him, in reflection, as a light that coloured and refined, a light 
beside which the glow of the East was garish, cheap and thin. The 
terrible truth was that he had lost — ^with everything else — a distinc- 
tion as well; the things he saw couldn’t help being common when he 
had become common to look at them. He was simply now one of 
them himself — ^he was in the dust, without a peg for the sense of 
difference; and there were hours when, before the temples of gods 
and the sepulchres of kings, his spirit turned, for nobleness of 
association, to the barely discriminated slab in the London suburb. 
That had become for him, and more intensely with time and dis- 
tance, his one witness of a past glory. It was all that was left to him 
for proof or pride, yet the past glories of Pharaohs were nothing to 
him as he thought of it. Small wonder then that he came back to 
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UTKlstlbly n, ,be other, yet with a confidence, almo.t, that w„ 
doubtless the effect of the many months that had elapsed. He had 
lived, in spite of himself, into his change of feeling, and in wander- 
ing over the earth had wondered, as might be said, from the circum- 
ference to the centre of his desert. He had settled to his safety and 
accepted perforce his extinction; figuring to himself, with some 
colour, in the likeness of certain little old men he remembered to 
have seen, of whom, all meagre and wizened as they might look, it 


was related that they had in their time fought twenty duels or been 
loved by ten princesses. They indeed had been wondrous for others, 
while he was but wondrous for himself; which, however, was exactly 
the cause of his haste to renew the wonder by getting back, as he 
might put it, into his own presence. That had quickened his steps 
and checked his delay. If his visit was prompt it was because he had 
been separated so long from the part of himself that alone he now 
valued. 

It is accordingly not false to say that he reached his goal with 
a certain elation and stood there again with a certain assurance. The 
creature beneath the sod knew of his rare experience, so that, 
strangely now, the place had lost for him its mere blankness of 
expression. It met him in mildness — not, as before, in mockery; 
it wore for him the air of conscious greeting that we find, after 
absence, in things that have closely belonged to us and which seem 
to confess of themselves to the connection. The plot of ground, the 
graven tablet, the tended flowers affected him so as belonging to him 
that he quite felt for the hour like a contented landlord reviewing a 
piece of property. Whatever had happened — well, had happened. He 
had not come back this time with the vanity of that question, his 
former worrying, “What, whatV" now practically so spent. Yet he 
would, none the less, never again so cut himself off from the spot; 
he would come back to it every month, for if he did nothing else by 
its aid he at least held up his head. It thus grew for him, in the 
oddest way, a positive resource; he carried out his idea of periodical 
returns, which took their place at last among the most inveterate of 
his habits. What it all amounted to, oddly enough, was that, in his 
now so simplified world, this garden of death gave him the few 
square feet of earth on which he could still most live. It was as if, 
being nothing anywhere else for anyone, nothing even for himself. 
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he were just everything here, and if not for a crowd of witnesses, or 
indeed for any witness but John Marcher, then by clear right of the 
register that he could scan like an open page. The open page was 
the tomb of his friend, and there were the facts of the past, there 
the truth of his life, there the backward reaches in which he could 
lose himself. He did this, from time to time, with such effect that he 
seemed to wonder through the old years with his hand in the 
arm of a companion who was, in the most extraordinary manner, his 
other, his younger self; and to wander, which was more extraor- 
dinary yet, round and round a third presence — not wandering she, 
but stationary, still, whose eyes, turning with his revolution, never 
ceased to follow him, and whose seat was his point, so to speak, of 
orientation. Thus in short he settled to live — feeding only on the 
sense that he once had lived, and dependent on it not only for a 
support but for an identity. 

It sufficed him, in its way, for months, and the year elapsed; it 
would doubtless even have carried him further but for an accident, 
superficially slight, which moved him, in a quite other direction, with 
a force beyond any of his impressions of Egypt or of India. It was a 
thing of the merest chance — the turn, as he afterwards felt, of a 
hair, though he was indeed to live to believe that if light hadn't 
come to him in this particular fashion it would still have come in 
another. He was to live to believe this, I say, though he was not to 
live, I may not less definitely mention, to do much else. We allow 
him at any rate the benefit of the conviction, struggling up for him 
at the end, that, whatever might have happened or not happened, he 
would have come round of himself to the light. The incident of an 
autumn day had put the match to the train laid from of old by his 
misery. With the light before him he knew that even of late his ache 
had only been smothered. It was strangely drugged, but it throbbed; 
at the touch it began to bleed. And the touch, in the event, was the 
face of a fellow-mortal. This face, one grey afternoon when the leaves 
were thick in the alleys, looked into Marcher's own, at the cemetery, 
with an expression like the cut of a blade. He felt it, that is, so 
deep down that he winced at the steady thrust. The person who so 
mutely assaulted him was a figure he had noticed, on reaching his 
own goal, absorbed by a grave a short distance away, a grave appar- 
ently fresh, so that the emotion of the visitor would probably match 
it for frankness. This fact alone forbade further attention, though 
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during the time he stayed he remained vaguely conscious of his 
neighbour, a middle-aged man apparently, in mourning, whose 
bowed back, among the clustered monuments and mortuary yews, 
was constantly presented. Marcher’s theory that these were elements 
in contact with which he himself revived, had suffered, on tliis 
occasion, it may be granted, a sensible though inscrutable check. 
The autumn day was dire for him as none had recently been, and 
he rested with a heaviness he had not yet known on the low stone 
table that bore May Bartram’s name. He rested without power to 
move, as if some spring in him, some spell vouchsafed, had sud- 
denly been broken forever. If he could have done that moment as 
he wanted he would simply have stretched himself on the slab that 
was ready to take him, treating it as a place prepared to receive his 
last sleep. What in all the wide world had he now to keep awake 
for? He stared before him with the question, and it was then that, 
as one of the cemetery walks passed near him, he caught the shock 
of the face. 

His neighbour at the other grave had withdrawn, as he himself, 
with force in him to move, would have done by now, and was 
advancing along the path on his way to one of the gates. This 
brought him near, and his pace was slow, so that — and all the more 
as there was a kind of hunger in his look — the two men were for a 
minute directly confronted. Marcher felt him on the spot as one of 
the deeply stricken — a perception so sharp that nothing else in the 
picture lived for it, neither his dress, his age, nor his presumable 
character and class; nothing lived but the deep ravage of the fea- 
tures that he showed. He showed them — that was the point; he was 
moved, as he passed, by some impulse that was either a signal for 
sympathy or, more possibly, a challenge to another sorrow. He might 
already have been aware of our friend, might, at some previous hour, 
have noticed in him the smooth habit of the scene, with which the 
state of his own senses so scantly consorted, and might thereby have 
been stirred as by a kind of overt discord. What Marcher was at all 
events conscious of was, in the first place, that the image of scarred 
passion presented to him was conscious too — of something that 
profaned the air; and, in the second, that, roused, startled, shocked, 
he was yet the next moment looking after it, as it went, with envy. 
The most extraordinary thing that had happened to him — though 
he had given that name to other matters as well — took place, after 
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his immediate vague stare, as a consequence of this impression. The 
stranger passed, but the raw glare of his grief remained, making our 
friend wonder in pity what wrong, what wound it expressed, what 
injury not to be healed. What had the man had to make him, by the 
loss of it, so bleed and yet live? 

Something — and this reached him with a pang — that he, John 
Marcher, hadn't; the proof of which was precisely John Marcher's 
arid end. No passion had ever touched him, for this was what passion 
meant; he had survived and maundered and pined, but where had 
been his deep ravage? The extraordinary thing we speak of was 
the sudden rush of the result of this question. The sight that had 
just met his eyes named to him, as in letters of quick flame, some- 
thing he had utterly, insanely missed, and what he had missed made 
these things a train of fire, made them mark themselves in an anguish 
of inward throbs. He had seen outside of his life, not learned it 
within, the way a woman was mourned when she had been loved for 
herself; such was the force of his conviction of the meaning of the 
stranger's face, which still flared for him like a smoky torch. It had 
not come to him, the knowledge, on the wings of experience; it had 
brushed him, jostled him, upset him, with the disrespect of chance, 
the insolence of an accident. Now that the illumination had begun, 
however, it blazed to the zenith, and what he presently stood there 
gazing at was the sounded void of his life. He gazed, he drew breath, 
in pain; he turned in his dismay, and, turning, he had before him in 
sharper incision than ever the open page of his story. The name 
on the table smote him as the passage of his neighbour had done, 
and what it said to him, full in the face, was that she was what he 
had missed. This was the awful thought, the answer to all the past, 
the vision at the dread clearness of which he turned as cold as the 
stone beneath him. Everything fell together, confessed, explained, 
overwhelmed; leaving him most of all stupefied at the blindness he 
had cherished. The fate he had been marked for he had met with 
a vengeance — he had emptied the cup to the lees; he had been the 
man of his time, the man, to whom nothing on earth was to have 
happened. That was the rare stroke — that was his visitation. So he 
saw it, as we say, in pale horror, while the pieces fitted and fitted. 
So she had seen it, while he didn’t, and so she served at this hour 
to drive the truth home. It was the truth, vivid and monstrous, that 
all the while he had waited the wait was itself his portion. This the 
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companion of his vigil had at a given moment perceived, and she had 
then offered him the chance to bafHe his doom. One's doom, how- 
ever, was never baffled, and on the day she had told him that his own 
had come down she had seen him but stupidly stare at the escape she 
offered him. 

The escape would have been to love her; then, then he would have 
lived. She had lived — ^who could say now with what passion? — since 
she had loved him for himself; whereas he had never thought of her 
(ah, how it hugely glared at himl) but in the chill of his egotism and 
the light of her use. Her spoken words came back to him, and the 
chain stretched and stretched. The beast had lurked indeed, and the 
beast, at its hour, had sprung; it had sprung in that twilight of the 
cold April when, pale, ill, wasted, but all beautiful, and perhaps even 
then recoverable, she had risen from her chair to stand before him 
and let him imaginably guess. It had sprung as he didn't guess; it had 
sprung as she hopelessly turned from him, and the mark, by the time 
he left her, had fallen where it was to fall. He had justified his fear 
and achieved his fate; he had failed, with the last exactitude, of all 
he was to fail of; and a moan now rose to his lips as he remembered 
she had prayed he mightn’t know. This horror of waking — this was 
knowledge, knowledge under the breath of which the very tears in 
his eyes seemed to freeze. Through them, none the less, he tried to 
fix it and hold it; he kept it there before him so that he might feel 
the pain. That at least, belated and bitter, had something of the 
taste of life. But the bitterness suddenly sickened him, and it was as 
if, horribly, he saw, in the truth, in the cruelty of his image, what had 
been appointed and done. He saw the Jungle of his life and saw the 
lurking Beast; then, while he looked, perceived it, as by a stir of the 
air, rise, huge and hideous, for the leap that was to settle him. His 
eye darkened — it was close; and, instinctively turning, in his 
hallucination, to avoid it, he flung himself, on his face, on the tomb. 



